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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL   NOTE 

The  Columbia  University  Bulletin  was  founded  in  1890. 
The  first  number  appeared  in  July,  1890;  the  twentieth  and  last 
number  in  June,  1898.  Nos.  I-XIV  were  published  by  authority 
of  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University ;  Nos.  XV-XX,  by  the 
Columbia  University  Press.  Prof.  H.  T.  Peck  was  Chairman  of 
the  Editorial  Committee  from  July,  1890,  to  July,  189-^  ;  Prof.  G. 
R.  Carpenter  from  December,  1894,  to  June,  1898.  The  place  of 
the  Bulletin  is  now  taken  by  the  Columbia  University  Quar- 
terly, the  first  number  of  which  appeared  in  December,  1898. 
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Academy  of  Design,  16  :  98. 

Adams,  Henry,  gift  for  books,  8  :  8. 

Aid  afforded  students,  20  :  243. 

Aid  for  students.  Committee  on, 
8:11;  9:52;  report,  11:  39; 
12  :  58-60  ;  18  :  65-66  ;  fourth 
year  of,  20  :  244. 

Alexander,  Dr.  A.,  gift  to  Library, 
10:  9. 

Alumni  Assoc,  of  the  College,  re- 
ception to  Dr.  Drisler,  8  :  14,  44- 
60  ;  dinner,  9  :  22. 

Alumni  competitive  scholarship, 
I  :  20  ;  awarded,  1894,  8  :  62. 

Alumni,  meeting  on  union,  9  :  21  ; 
Council  established,  12:6;  joint 
dinner,  12  :  6  ;  local  associations, 
12:7;  report  of  the,  15  :  10-13, 
46  ;  to  give  Alumni  Hall,  16 :  88- 
89 ;  meetings  and  notes,  18  :  60-62; 
19:  142-4. 

Alumni  prizes,  recipients  of,  6  :  43. 

Am.  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Hall  of  vertebrate  palaeontology 
opened,  16  :  93  ;  lectures.  4  :  59  ; 
9  :  54  ;  10  :  40. 

American  pronunciation,  investiga- 
tion of,  6 :  52-3. 

Anatomy,  Dept.  of,  notes,  7  :  31 ; 
10:  13;  II  :  24. 

Anatomy,  the  teaching  of  (G.  S. 
Huntington)  20:  205-215. 


'  Anderson,   Mrs.    Elizabeth,   gift   to 

I      Roosevelt  Hospital,  4  :  14. 
Anthropology  at  Columbia  (J.  McK. 
Cattell)  17:    164-168  ;  field  work 

I      in,  18  :  51  ;  courses,  15  :  35. 

Applied  Science,  Faculty  of,  14  :  9, 

18;    notes,    14:23;    15:22;    16: 

100-3  ;    17  :  181  ;    account  of  the 

(F.  R.  Hutton)  17  :  158-164;  lab- 

I  oratories  in  Havemeyer  Hall,  iS  : 
40-42 ;  changes  in  Chemical 
Dept.,  19  :  127-130. 
Appointments,  3:3;  4  : 4,  6,  37  ;  5  : 
4,  19  ;  6:4,  6  ;  7  : 4-6  ;  8  :  3-6,  8, 
9:9:5,  7;  10:5;  11:5,  8,  14; 
12:9,  II  ;  13:19;  14:14,  17;  15: 
26,  57,  60;  17:193;  18:48;  19: 
148-9  ;  20  : 268-72. 

Architectural  journals,  list  of,  3  :  7. 

Architecture,  Dept.  of,  notes,  4 :  18- 
20;  publications,  4:20;  10:19; 
circular  of  information,  6:18; 
exhibition,  6  :  20  ;  travelling  class, 
10  :  19  ;  work  in,  15  :  22-24  ',  d^w 
quarters,  18  :  42-43. 

Arts,  School  of,  1:3;  elective 
courses  and  changes,  1:18;  4  : 
13  ;  5  =  8;  9 :  20  ;  new  faculty,  3  : 
34 ;  students  matriculated,  1893, 
6:14;  minute  to  Dr.  Drisler,  8 : 
45  ;  to  occupy  South  Hall,  12:5; 
Stuart  scholarships,  12  :  18  ;  called 
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Columbia  College,  I2:  15;  13: 
20. 

Assyrian  type  acquired,  4  :45. 

Astrometry,    photographc,    12  :  33. 

Aslronoiuiral  O'servalory  at  new 
site.  3  :  2S  ;  4:3. 

Astri>nomv,  Dt-pt.  of,  notes,  4  :  48  ; 
8:  25;  9  =  43  ;  '0:25  ;  1 1  :  24  ;  12: 
32;  14:  28;  15:35  ;  16:  109;  18; 
52;  investigations,  4:50;  6:27; 
9  :  43  ;  10  :  26  ,  18  :  52-54  ;  lectures, 
8:24;  9:42;  10:26;  12:35;  19: 
139;  publications,  4:51;  9:43; 
II  :24;  12:34;   14:29;   15:36- 

A"^trononiy  and  Geodtsv,  see  Geod- 
esy. Summer  Schoo   of. 

Athletic  spi.rts,  8:  11.  16:  91; 
18  :  61 ;  19:  145  ;  2.1 :  241. 

Aiiendanre,  see  Statistical  tables. 

Alwill,  Mrs.  Cornelia  A.,  gift  from, 
12:6,  10   18. 

Audit*  rs,  courses  open  to.  2  :  30. 

Avery  Architectural  Library,  letter 
of  gift.  1:21;  iiurea-e  of  3 :  7  ; 
5:7;  6:  12;  7:8;  bronze  tablet, 
7:9;  endowuient,  12  :  10  ;  inla- 
ligue  printed,  6:13  9  :  19  ;  12  : 
18  :  14  :  16  ;  catalogue  d  stributed. 
13  :  23  ;  in  new  room,  19  :  27. 

Babylonian  clay  taMeis.  12  :  28  ;  15  : 
32  ;  publication  of  tlie,  14  :  27. 

Bai  tenolo^y,  rourses  in,  12  :  21-22. 

Biriiard,  F.  A.  P.,  }i<irtr.  ii  of,  pre 
sented  to  Univ.  of  Miss..  6:3; 
l>equesi  from,  9  :  57  remiiiscence 
of,  14  :  32-34. 

Barnard  College,  number  of  .stu- 
dents, Oct.  1893  6  :  14  .  corner- 
sione  of  new.  laid,  15  :  49;  Fi>ke 
and  Biinckerhoff  Ha  Is.  17  :  176; 
students  admitted  lo  Universitv 
fnculties.  17  :  176  ;  Co.  i.er->ioiic  .  f 
Fiske  Hall  laid  18:  62-63;  gio^  ih 
of.  19  :   122. 

Barnard  fellow-hip  in  ^1  ience  2:4; 
6:31;  awarded,  8  :  9  ;  9  :  9.  70  ; 
II-  10,  35. 


Barnard  fund  for  Library,  3 ;  5  ;  10: 9- 

Barnard  medal,  5:3;     awarded  to 

Lord  Rayleigh  and  Prof.  Ramsay, 

1 1  :  7.  9- 

Barnard  mortuary  chapel,  4  :  6  ;  6  : 
29-30  ;  9  :  6. 

Barry,  Rev.  Alfred,  Baccalaureate 
preacher,  1893.  5  :  27. 

Battle  of  Harlem  Heights  (H.  L. 
Osgood)  18:  1-6. 

Bennett,  James  Gordon,  prize  in  Po- 
litical Science,  6  :  5,  22. 

Bequests  to  the  College,  9  :  57. 

Bcrnheim,  Dr.  A.  C,  gives  a  prize, 
5:3;  gift  to   the   Library,  8  :  6, 

13  ;  endows  a  lectureship,  11:6; 
in  niemoriam,  12  :  31. 

Biological  contributions,  13  :  53. 

Biology,  Dept.  of,  lectures,  4:51; 
10 :  28 ;  13:  32;  investigations, 
4:  53:  7  :  38-40;  9:  47;  II  :  25- 
26;  13:  33;  publications,  4  :  54 ; 
7  :  40 :  9  :  47  :  10  :  29  ;  13  :  34  ; 
exhibit  at  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Sc,  10 : 
26  ;  literary  work,  10  :  27-28  ; 
Contributions,  9  :  48  ;  13  :  33,  53  ; 

14  :  41  ;    name  changed,  13  :  21. 
See  also  Zoology,  Dept.  of. 

Biat.hford,  Hon.  Samuel,  resolu- 
tions on  death  of,  7  :  3. 

noat-bouse  given  by  Edwin  Gould, 
13:  20 

BoHting,  16  :  95. 

K  iokstore.  University,  19:   125. 

B  iianical  lib  ary.  Fund  for  the,  3  : 
33  ;  additions,  12  :  37. 

B. .tiny,  Dept.  of,  investigations,  4  : 
56  ;  5  :  t4-i7  ;  7  :  42-44  ;  9  =  48- 
51  ;  10  :  30  ;  11  :  27  ;  12  :  36;  16 
iio-ii  ;  20:  258-60;  lectures,  9 
51  ;  10  :  30:  courses,  16:  no 
18:  54  ;  pu 'licHtions,  4  :  57  ;  5 
15-17  ;  9  49-50;  10:  31  ;  12 
35  ;  17  :  184  ;  notes,  4  :  56  ;  9 
48-.SI  ;  I"  :  30-31  ;  II  :  27  ;  12 
35-38;  15 :  37  ;  '6  ^  108-12  ;  17 
184;  18:  54  ;  19  :  36  ;  20:  258 
Hamilton   Gibson's  drawings  re- 
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ceived,  17  :  184  ;  removal,  18  : 
54  ;  laboratories,  19  :  136-7. 

Boyesen,  Prof.  H.  H.,  death  of,  12  : 
29  ;  in  memoriam,  12  :  45-52. 

Britton,  Prof.  N.  L.,  resigns  to  be- 
come director  of  N.  Y.  Botanical 
Garden,  14  :  22  ;  15  :  34,  56  ;  sketch 
of,  15  :  52. 

Brooklyn  Civil  Service  Reform 
prize,  4 :  37. 

Brooklyn  Scholarships  established, 
II  :  7  ;  regulations  for,  13  :  21,  24. 

Bulletin,  .Ji?^  University  Bulletin. 

Bunner,  The  H.  C,  gold  medal,  15: 
22;  16:  99;  17:  194. 

Calendar  for  1895-96,  12  :  13. 

Carpenter,  Prof  G.  R.,  Sketch  of, 
6:  24. 

Cartwright  lectures  by  H.  F.  Os- 
born,  2:  27  ;  by  R.  I.  Chittenden, 
8:18. 

Cartwright  prize,  award  of,  in  1893, 
6:  16. 

Catalogue,  new  issue  of  general, 
5  :  14  ;  9:  22  ;  10:  40. 

Chambers,  Dr.  T.  W.,  in  memoriam, 
13:5- 

Chanler  Historical  Prize,  recipi- 
ents of,  6  :  46 ;  subject  for  1894- 
95.  9  :  20. 

Chapel  addresses,  subjects  of,  6  :  51; 
services,  12  :  60, 

Chaplains,  2  :  20 ;  4  :  58  ;  6  :  50. 

Chemical  Museum,  additions  to,  10  : 
32. 

Chemistry  Building  begun,  13  :  21. 

Chemistry,  Dept.  of,  investigations, 
4  :  20  ;  9  :  40;  12  :  24  ;  15  :  24;  pub- 
lications, 4  :  21 ;  II :  28;  19  :  127-8; 
changes  in,  18:  41;  19:  127-30; 
courses,  9  :  40  ;  lectures,  9  :  40  ;  10: 
32;  new  laboratories,  18:41-42; 
19 :  128. 

Civil  Engineering,  Dept.  of,  notes 
II  :  15  ;  16  :  102  ;  20  :  250 ;  new 
courses,  12  :  24;  hydraulic  labora- 
tory, 13  :  28  ;  16  :  103. 


Clark,  Prof  J.  B.,  Sketch  of,  11  : 
22. 

Class  of  '70  Fellowship,  ii  :  8. 

Class  Secretaries,  18  :  39. 

Classical  siudies  in  honor  of  Prof. 
Drisler,  7  :  71. 

Clinical  Microscopy,  new  course  in, 
8:  18. 

Colby,  Charles  E.,  death  of.  18:  33. 

Cole,  Prof  F.  N.,  sketch  of,  11  :  30. 

Coles  J.  Ackerman,  gifts  of,  16:  115. 

Colleges  for  women,  Conference  of, 
at  Barnaul  College,  19:  139. 

Colleges  whose  degree  of  A.B.  may 
be  accepted,  8:    11;  9:   10. 

Columbia,  origin  of  the  name, 
15:8;  music  and  words,  15  :  9. 

Columbia  at  Forty-ninth  Street 
(Sclh  Low)  17:  137-141. 

Columbia  College  in  1890.  i  :  2. 

Columbia  College,  notes,  15  :  20- 
22;  16:  99-TOo;  18:  38;  recol- 
lections of,  1858-64  (J.  II.  Van 
Amringe)  17:  142-150;  Under- 
graduate da\s  at  (Brander  Mat- 
thews) 17  :   150-153- 

Columbia  fellows  in  architecture, 
9:  71. 

Columbia  University,  resolution  to 
adopt  the  name  of,  12  :  12,  15,  54  ; 
13:  7,20;     list    of    publications, 

13  :  54-60. 

Columbia  University  Biological 
Series,  14:  42-43. 

"Columbia  University  Press"  au- 
thorized, 6:3;  organized,  6  :  47- 
50;  s\ndicson  "reprints,"  7  :  67; 
gift  of  ^10,000  to,  9  :  52  ;  publica- 
tions,  II :  42  ;    12:  58;    13:  54; 

14  :  53  ;  function  of  the,  19  :   124. 
Columbia      University      Quar- 
terly to  supersede  the  Bulle- 
tin, 20  :  233. 

Columbia  Verse,  notice  of,  18  :  40. 

Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago, 
exhibit  at,  4  :  7  ;  exhibits,  6 :  32- 
35  ;  college  oflBcers  at  congresses, 
6  :  35  ;  publications  of,  exhibited, 
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7:61;  Exposition  publications  re- 
ceived, S  :   13. 

Columbiana,  John  MclMullen  at  work 
on,  4:11. 

Commencement,  1S9S,  20:  235. 

Committee  of  Seventy,  officers  ap- 
pointed by,  9  :  53. 

Comstock.  C,  K'ives  portraits,  14  :  14. 

Contributions  from  Depts.,  7  :  70. 

Contributions  from  the  Geological 
Dept.,   13:  51  ;  14:  40. 

Contributions  from  the  Herbarium, 
list  of,  13  :  49  ;  14  :  40. 

Contributions  from  the  Mineralog- 
ical  Dept.,  13  :  50  ;  14  :  40. 

Contributions  from  the  Observatory, 

13  :  52. 

Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psy- 
chology and  Education,  13  :  53  ; 
14:  25.  41. 

Cooper  Union  lectures,  4  :  59  ;  9  : 
54  ;  10  :  39. 

Costume,  Academic,  8:4;  11:4; 
adopted,  12:8;  Committee  on,  12  : 
15  ;   students  to  wear,  20  :  277. 

Cotheal,  Alex.  T.,  gift  to  Library,  2  : 
7  ;  fund  in  memory'  of,  15  :  31,  56. 

Cottier,  J.  G.  C,  death  and  notice  of, 
19:  137-9-  i 

Courses  and  lectures,  1S90-91,  i  :  10-  I 
18 ;  for  1S92-93,  3  :  28-30.  \ 

Curriculum,  a  new,  adopted,  13  :  ! 
8,  15,  22,  25.  I 

Curtis  graduate  scholarship,  14:  20.  | 

Cushman,  Holbrook,  in  memoriam, 
12  :  43-  I 

Da  Costa,   Charles   M.,    bequest  of 

money  and  books,  i  :  22. 
Debates  of  1S98,  20  :  246. 
Dedication  ceremonies  at  new  site, 

14  :3-5  ;  record  of,  printed,  15  :54. 
Degree  of  A.B.    in  absentia  with- 
drawn, 2  :  5. 

Degree  of  A.M.,  candidates  for,  4: 
36;  8:  34,  36,  41,  42;  10:  8;  14: 
21  ;  15  :  60;  16  :  115  ;  17  :  183, 
192;  18:  71;  20:  255,  273-277. 


Degree  of  LL.B.,  requirements  for, 
12  :  19-20. 

Degree  of  LL.M.,  requirements  for, 
7:6. 

Degree  of  M.E.,  requirements  for, 
14:  17  ;  opening  of  course  for,  18: 
44- 

Degree  of  Ph.D.,  candidates  for,  4  : 
36 ;  5  :  6  ;  8  :  10,  35,  40,  43  ;  10  :  8; 
12  :  42  ;  14  :  22  ;  16  :  114-15  ;  17  : 
183;   18:  71  ;  20:  255,  273-77. 

Degrees,  graded,  inexpedient,  2  :  3. 

Degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.,  regu- 
lations as  to,  I  :  5-1 1  ;  2:  4;  5:6; 
3  :  10  ;  10  :  8  ;  II  :  ID ;  12  :  13  ;  14  : 
19  ;  Committee  on,  12  :  15. 

Degrees  of  American  and  German 
universities  compared,  18  :  67-69. 

Degrees  conferred,  1893,  6  :  7-1 1,  60; 
1894,  9:  9-17;  1895,  11:  36-38; 
12  :  16;  1897,  18  :  71-72. 

Denton's  Brief  Description  of  New 
York,  1670,  17  :  181. 

Departmental  libraries,  13  :  22. 

De  Peyster,  Gen.  J.  Watts,  gifts  of 
books  to  the  library,  7  :  9;  thanks 
to,  8  :  3;  gifts  of  sculpture,  8  :  14. 

Devereux,  W.  B.,  prize  in  School  of 
Mines,  17  :  181. 

Diez,  Friedrich,  centennial  com- 
memoration, 7  :  37. 

Dillon,  J.  P.,  gift  to  Library,  8  :  6, 
13. 

Diphtheria  antitoxine,  10  :  16. 

Diploma,  new  form  of,  2:  30  ;  5  :  4. 

Dissertations,  subjects  of,  8  :  35. 

Donations,  munificence  of,  12  :  3. 

Dormitories,  demand  for,  15  :  46- 
48  ;  at  New  York  University,  19  : 
124. 

Dorpfeld,  W.,  lectures,  15  :  31. 

Draper,  Dr.  Henry,  moon  photo- 
graphs by,  3  :  33. 

Drisler,  Prof.  Henry,  asks  to  be  re- 
tired, 7:5;  Classical  studies  in 
honor  of,  7  :  71  ;  8  :  47-57 ;  made 
Emeritus  professor,  8:3;  jubi- 
lee, 8  :  44-60  ;  gold  medal,  8  :  47  ; 
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bronze  duplicates,  8  :  8 ;  lo  :  lo  ; 
bas-relief  portrait,  8 :  66 ;  address 
on  Prof.  Merriam,  lo  :  66  ;  por- 
trait, 19  :  8i  ;  minute  of  University 
Council,  19  :  146  ;  memorial  ser- 
vice, 19  :  152-162. 

Drown,  Thos.  M.,  made  LL.D., 
I  r  :  ID. 

Dwight  professorship  of  law,  4  :  5. 

Economists,  Summer  meeting  of,  in 
1894,  8  :  19. 

Education  Seminar,  topics  for  inves- 
tigation, 1897,  18  :  50. 

Egleston,  Prof.  Thos.,  honors  to, 
12  :  26  ;  sketch  of,  16  :  loi. 

Electives  for  1892-93,  4  :  13. 

Electrical  engineering,  increase  of 
students  in,  9 ;  28 ;  notes  on, 
ID  :  20  ;  II  :  16. 

Engineering,  Dept.  of,  lectures, 
4  :  6,  26  ;  investigations,  4  :  27. 

Engineering  Building  begun,  13  : 
21  ;  corner-stone  laid,  15  :  1-7. 

English  composition,  lectureship, 
4:  5. 

English  Language  and  Literature, 
Dept.  of,  notes,  4  :  40 ;  publica- 
tions, 4  :  41  ;  courses,  9  :  32. 

English  prizes,  recipients  of,  6  : 
45-6. 

Entrance  requirements,  13  : 8-1 1. 

Evidences  of  Christianity,  Addresses 
on,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Alexander,  2  : 
23- 

Ex  Dono  Amid  Litterarum  col- 
lection, 10  :  9  ;  17  :  175. 

Examinations,  Fall  of  1890,  i  :  23-25. 

Faculties,  Organization  of  the  (E. 
D.  Perry)  16  :  70-74. 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  (F.  R. 
Hutton)  17 :  158-64. 

Fellows  appointed,  i  :  20  ;  3:4;  4  : 
10 ;  5  :  7i  17  ;  9:9;  list  of  prize, 
9  :  65  ;  university,  9  :  67  ;  alpha- 
betical list,  with  academic  history, 
9 : 72-107. 


Fellowship,  the  John  Tyndall,  in 
physics,  awarded,  9:69. 

Fellowship,  the  Wm.  Petit  Trow- 
bridge, established,  6:4;  terms 
of,  6  :  31. 

Fellowships,  regulations  for  estab- 
lishing, 8:  7  ;  candidates  for,  tabu- 
lated, 8  :  27-28  ;  appointments  to, 
8  :  31-34  ;  statutes  and  resolutions 
relating  to,  9  :  59-65. 

Fellowships,  the  McKim  travelling, 
in  architecture,  awarded  second 
time,  6  :  20. 

Fellowships  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  9  :  23,  71  ;  11  :  35. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  resolutions  on  death 
of,  7  :  3  ;  his  name  given  to  chair 
of  international  law  and  diplo- 
macy, 7:4;  bequest  to  the  Col- 
lege, 9:  57- 

Fiske,  Mrs.  Josiah  M.,  gift  to  Bar- 
nard College,  17  :  176. 

Fiske  Hall,  corner-slone  laid,  18  : 
62-63. 

Financial  obligations  incurred  by 
removal,  iS  :  33-34. 

Flag,  the,  at  Columbia,  20  :  234. 

Flagstaflf  ceremonies,  addresses  at, 
20:  195-199. 

Forestry  exhibit  of  Georgia  at  At- 
lanta, 12  :  35. 

Frivolities  of  education,  14  :  7. 

Galen's  De  anatomicis  adniinistra- 
iionibus,  translation  of,  by  Dr. 
Curtis,  10 :  13. 

Gate  of  the  Class  of  '82,  17  :  193. 

Geology,  Dept.  of,  notes,  4 :  29  ;  7  : 
41  ;  8  :  22:  9  :  44-46  ;  10:  32 ;  1 1 :  28; 
field  work,  6  :  28 ;  7  :  41 ;  8  :  23  ;  9  : 
44-46  ;  II  :  28-29 ;  12  :  38-39  ;  15  : 
38-39  ;  18  :  59-60  ;  investigations, 
4  :  30  ;  9  :  45  ;  1 1  :  28  ;  18  :  59  ;  lec- 
tures, 4  :  30 ;  publications,  4:31; 
II  :  29. 

German  University  buildings,  plans 
of,  given  by  Pres.  Low,  7  :  9. 
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Germanic  Dept.,  registration  in  1S98, 
19:  132;  courses.  12:  29. 

Germanic  languages  and  literatures 
at  Columbia  (W.  H.  Carpenter) 
16:  82-S7. 

Giddings.Prof.  F.  11.,  sketch  of  9:  38. 

Gifts  and  endowments,  Pamphlet 
on,  20  :  270. 

Gifts  of  money,  6  :  55  ;  9  :  52  ;  12  : 
3.  5-6,  10;  16:   115  ;  20:  270. 

Gowns,  see  Costume. 

Grant  Squires  Fund,  regulations, 
12:   10. 

Gray,  Landon  Carter,  made  A.M., 
sketch  of,  8  :  65. 

Greek,  Department  of,  notes,  4  :  41; 
publications,  4  :  42. 

Greek  drama  studied  from  four 
sides,  14  :  12. 

Gregory,  Emily  L.,  death  and  no- 
tice of,  17:    179. 

Griffin,  Bradney  B.,  death  and  no- 
tice of,  20  :  248. 

Gymnasium,  The,  16  :  67-69.  91-93  ; 
and  its  relation  to  the  University 
(VV.  L.  Savage)  18:  13-17;  de- 
scription of,  19  :  238  ;  fee  for  use 
of,  20  :  267. 

Halle  University  bi-centennial.  In- 
vitation to  and  reply,  8  :  61. 

Harper,  Joseph- W.,  in  memoriam, 
15:   16;  scholarships,  20:  270. 

Havemeyer,  F.  C,  portrait  of,  20: 
181 ;  note  on,  20:  236. 

Havemeyer  Hall,  gift  of,  14 :  13, 
15  ;  laying  of  corner  stone,  15  :  i 
(pl.)-7;  19:  130. 

Hebrew  MSS.  added  to  Library,  14  : 
27;  15:  31- 

Helmholtz,  Prof.  H.  von,  reception 
to,  6  :  50 ;  lecture  on  opthalmo- 
scope,  7  :  31. 

Henry  Drislcr  Classical  Fund  estab- 
lished   by  Pres.   Low,  8  :  6,  7,  46. 

Henry  Drisler  Fellowship  in  Clas- 
sical Philology,  8  :  5,  u,  46,  60  ; 
awarded,9:9;  11:  10,35  ;  15:58. 


Herbarium,  gift  of  Anderson  collec- 
tions to,  2:  29;  collection  from 
Island  of  St.  Vincent,  3  :  32  ;  ad- 
ditions, 4  :  56  ;  5  :  16  ;  9  :  50;  n  : 
27;  12  :  36;  16:  112  ;  20:  259. 

Hewitt,  A.  S.,  extract  from  oration 
of,  14  :  5  ;  scholarships  founded, 
20  :  270. 

Hill,  George  William,  made  LL.D., 
sketch  of,  8  :  63. 

History,  Adjunct  professor  of,  i:  11; 
announcement  of  courses,   10  :  7, 

History,  The  Dept.  of,  in  Columbia 
University,  20  :  181-194. 

Hone,  John,  sketch  of,  8  :  66. 

Honor  rolls  of  the  past,  6  :  35-47. 

Honorary  Degrees,  awarded  1893, 
8  :  63  ;  9  :  16. 

Honors,  for  1894  awarded,  9  :  19;  in 
School  of  Arts,  1895,  11  :  13. 

Hosack,  Dr.  David,  wax  portrait- 
bust  of  presented,  6:   14. 

Howe,  Henry  M.,  sketch  of,  17:  172. 

Hugo,  Victor,  cast  of  hand  of,  11  : 
12 

Huntington,  Dr.  G.  S.,  gives  mor- 
phological collection,  10  :  6. 

Hydraulic  engineering  laboratory, 
15  :  58. 

Illig,  W.  C,  legacy  for  prize,  19  : 

International  arbitrations  of  U.  S., 

History  of,  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Moore, 

8:  19. 
International  Congress  on  Internal 

Navigation,  8  :  9. 
Investigations    in   progress,  2  :  16- 

18  ;    3  :   24-26  ;  4  :  20,   27,  30,  33, 

35,  43.  50,  53.  56. 


Jackson,  Prof   A.  V.  W.,  delegate 

at  Halle,  8  :  62. 
"John    McKeon    Fund "    for    law 

books,  8  :  5. 
John  Tyndall  Fellowship  in  Physics 

awarded,  3  =  4 ;  4  =  10  ;  9 :  9  ;  for 

1895-96,   II  :  II,  35  ;  15:  58;  list 

of  fellows,  9  :  69. 
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Johnson,  Pres.  Samuel,  Letter  from, 

17  :  168-170. 

Journals  and  Serial  Studies  of  the 

College,  7  :  67-71. 
Junior  Greek  prizes,  recipients  of, 

6  :  44-5. 
Junior  honors,  16  :  99. 

Kelvin,  Lord,  jubilee  at  Glasgow, 
14:  14. 

Kent  professorship  of  Law,  4  :  5. 

Kerr,  J.  E.,  collection  on  Legend  of 
Tristan,  6  :  25. 

King's  College  in  the  American 
Revolution  (H.  A.  Cushing)  19  : 
81-89  ;  20  :  218-232. 

King's  College,  the  first  commence- 
ment of,  1758,  20:  215-218. 

Kitchel,    E.  W.  (M.D.),   death  of, 

18  :  48. 

Klein,  Prof.  Felix,  reception  given 
to,  6  :  28. 

Lacombe,  Emile  Henry,  made 
LL.D.,  1894,  sketch  of,  8  :  64. 

Lafayette  Post,  G.  A.  R  ,  vote  of 
thanks  to,  for  gift  of  flag,  9:6; 
presentation  of  colors  by,  14 :  3  ; 
gift  of  flagstaff,  20  :  195. 

Laryngology,  Dept.  of,  10 :  17  ;  12  : 
23. 

Lathrop.Wm,  G. ,  Jr.,  in  memoriam, 
15:  19- 

Latin,  Dept.  of,  courses,  3 :  29 ; 
publications,  4  :  42  ;  lectures,  5  : 
27, 

Law,  Faculty  of,  courses  and 
changes,  i  :  6  ;  lectures,  4  :  4 ; 
memorial  professorships,  4 :  5  ; 
requirements  for  admission,  4 : 
18  ;  information  for  1893-94,  5  : 
8-10  ;  prosperity  of,  12  :  18  ;  16  : 
103  ;  results  of  reorganization,  9 : 
56. 

Lectures  announced  on.  Art,  2  :  24  ; 
Celestial  mechanics,  6  :  26 ;  Cul- 
ture-history of  American  people, 
3  :  30  ;  4 :  36  ;  Law,  2  :  24  ;  4:4; 


Music,  2  :  25  ;  The  Pantheon,  9: 
53  ;  The  Parthenon,  9  :  54  ;  Phys- 
ical geography,  4  :  30. 

Libraries  to  receive  dissertations, 
14  :  20. 

Library,  The,  growth  in  1890-91,  2  : 
5-7 ;  1891-92,   3:5;  Struve,  Peck 
and  Pellew  libraries   received,  3  : 
6  ;  Temple  Emanu  El  library  re- 
ceived, 4  :  10,  45  ;  5  :  3  ;  6:12;  ad- 
ditions, 5:7;  7:9;9:i8;  largest 
annual  increase,   6:  11  ;  plans  of 
German   universities  received,  7  : 
9  ;  growth,    1893-94,  8  :  13  ;  Paris 
Exposition   reports   and  publica- 
tions    received,     8  :  13  ;     anony- 
mous gift   of  $io,coo,    8  :  14  ;  in- 
crease in  1894,  9:18;  anonymous 
gift  through  Prof.  Woodberry,  9  : 
18 ;    new  shelving    in   Reading- 
Room,    9:19;  notes,    10:9;    11: 
12  ;  Babylonian  tablets  received, 
11:12;    oriental    MSS.,     11:12; 
printed  cards,  13  :  23  ;  periodicals 
taken,  13:  23  ;  dissertations  added, 
13:24:  additions  in  1894-95,  12 
17;  gift  of  510,000  for  books,  14 
14;  important   additions   to,    17 
180  ;  closed    June    12,    1897,    17 
193  ;  work  in  and  removal  of,  18 
36  ;  opened  in  new  building,  Oct 
12,  18  :  37  ;  gift  from  French  gov 
ernment,  18  :  52  ;  additions  1897- 
98,  19:  126;  development   in  line 
of    history,     19:127;    large   and 
valuable   additions,    20  :  249  ;  the 
Loubat   endowment,  20  :  237,  267. 

Library,  The  A.  A.  Low,  given  by 
Pres.  Low,  11:5,  9;  model  and 
plans  of,  9  :  5,  21  ;  Indiana  lime- 
stone selected  for,  10  :  4  ;  corner- 
stone laid,  12:4;  inscription  for, 
16  :  98  ;  opening  service  in,  Nov. 
4,  1897,  18:  33;  capacity,  18:  37-38. 

Lincoln,  bronze  statuette  of,  pre- 
sented, 8  :  14  ;  10  :  9. 

Literature,  Dept.  of,  notes,  4  :  42  ; 
investigations,     4  :  43  ;       publica- 
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tions,  4 :  43  ;  graduate  work  in 
the,  17: 173-6  ;  Ex  dono  avtici  lit- 
tcrarum  collection  of  books,  17  : 

115- 

Locomotive  "  Columbia  "  given  by 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  20 : 
26S. 

Loubat,  Joseph  F.,  gift  for  prizes, 
4:5;  6:55;  committee  on  award 
of  prizes,  5:5;  prizes  awarded 
1S93,  8:  61  ;  thanks  to,  for  gifts,  16 : 
115  ;  establishes  the  Gaillard-Lou- 
bat  Library  Endowment  Fund, 
20  :  237,  267  ;  comment  on,  20  : 
237-238. 

Low,  Pres.,  tendered  thanks  for  his 
gifts,  8:3;  11:5;  assumes  cost  of 
new  Library  building,  10  :  5,  6,  9, 
II  ;  address  on  Prof.  Merriam, 
10  :  65  ;  gives  |5,ooo  for  books  on 
Continental  history,  19  :  127  ;  ad- 
dress on  Dr.   Drisler,  19  :  152-155. 

Ludlow,  :Mrs.  E.  M.,  thanks  to,  for 
gift,  14  :  13  ;  additional  endow- 
ment from,  17  :  194. 

Machiavelli,  Crawford's  bust  of,  pre- 
sented, by  Miss  Cornelia  Prime, 
8:  14. 

McKim  Fellowships  in  Architecture, 
6  :  20  ;  list  of  fellows,  1891-94,  9  : 
71  ; consolidated,  10:  19  ;  fori895- 
96,  11  :  35- 

McLane,  Dr.  J.  W.,  resignation  of, 
20 :  252-255,  269. 

Macmillan  &  Co,  made  publishers 
of  the  Columbia  University  Press, 
7:73- 

Macy  Villa  at  service  of  Athletic 
Union,  10  :  7. 

Mapes,  Herbert,  memorial  gate,  10 : 

6;  17:  137  (p'O.  170. 

Mathematics,  Dept.  of,  notes,  4  :  31; 
9:40;  11:  29-31;  15:  39;  publi- 
cations, 4  :  32  ;  15  :  39  ;  models 
secured,  8 :  26  ;  conferences,  9  :  39; 
15  :  40. 

Matriculation,  i  :  26. 


Mechanical  Engineering,  Dept.  of 
facilities  increased,  7  :  33  ;  12  :  25; 
notes,    10  :    19  ;  investigations,  7  : 

34  ;  9  :  29  ;  II  :  17  ;  laboratory  or- 
ganization, iS  :  44-46  ;  lectures, 
10  :  20;   II  :  18. 

Mechanics,  Dept.  of,  Laboratory  for, 
10  =  33  ;  13  =  29  ;  courses,  12 :  40  ; 
investigations,  7  :  46  ;  10  :  34  ;  11 : 
18  ;  12  :  40 ;  additions  to  apparatus, 
14  :  23  ;  lectures,  12  :  41. 

Medical  education  ,  Outlook  In 
(Prudden  &  Starr)  16  :  74-82. 

Medical  School,  new  buildings  for, 
10:  4-5 

Medicine,  Faculty  of,  publications, 
4  :  15-18  ;  9  :  23  ;  scheme  of  four 
years'  course,  6 :  14-16  ;  8 :  15-18  ; 
notes  and  courses,  7:31;  9  :  22- 
27  ;  10  :  10-18  ;  II :  13-15  ;  12  :  20- 
24  ;  13  :  27  ;  15  :  26-30  ;  18  :  47-49; 
new  clinics,  9  :  24  ;  10  :  16  ;  11  :  15  ; 
12  :  22  ;  13  :  27  ;  15 :  28  ;  18: 49.  See 
also  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
College  of. 

Merriam,  Prof.  A.  C,  Services  in 
memory  of,  10  :  64-76. 

Metallurgy, Dept.  of,  work  in,  11:  i8; 
14  :  24  ;  notes,  12  :  26  ;  changes 
in,  18  :  46  ;  19  :  130  ;  laboratory, 
summer  school  'and  new  courses, 
20  :  250-1. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Lec- 
tures at,  4  :  60  ;  8:61;  9  :  53  ;  10: 

39- 

Microscopy  and  microbiology,  in- 
vestigations in,  9  :  29. 

Mineralogical  Collection,  additions, 
4  :  32  ;  7  :  41  ;  10 :  35  ;  12  :  39  ; 
rearrangement  of  the,  17  :  182. 

Mineralogy,  Dept.  of,  notes  and  in- 
vestigations, 4  :  32  ;  7  :  41-42  ;  10  : 

35  ;  12  :  39  ;  publications,  4  :  33  ; 
new  courses,  7:41;  9  :  46  ;  10:  34; 
17:   182. 

Mines,  Faculty  of,  courses  and 
changes,  i  :  7  ;  5  :  10  ;  6 :  17  ;  in- 
crease of  apparatus,  5  :  11  ;  7 :  33- 
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34  ;  9  =  30;  lectures,  2  :  28  ;  6  :  18; 

9  :  53  ;  notes,  8  :  19  ;  9  :  28  ;  10  : 
19-21  ;  II  :  15-19  ;  12  :  24-26  ;  de- 
velopment, 13 :  28  ;  14 :  10  ;  16 : 
102  ;  name  changed  to  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science,  14  :  9,  18. 

Mines,   School  of.    Alumni  Assoc, 

endows    Trowbridge    fellowship, 

6  :  4,  31-32. 
Mining,  Dept.  of,  publications.  4  : 

34  ;  study  of  mine  plant,  10  :  20. 
Moffat  Scholarships,  12:  6. 
Moore,  Prof.  J.  B.,  writes  History  of 

international  arbitrations,  8  :  19  ; 

made  Asst.  Sec.  of  State,  20:  235. 
Morningside   Heights,  11:3;    16 : 

117. 
Morphological  Laboratory,  7  :  31, 
Morphology,  value  of  photography 

in,  13:  12. 
Mosenthal,  Joseph,  Fellowship    in 

music,  20  :  271. 
Moss  Herbarium  of  Dr.  Jaeger  re- 
ceived, 4  :  56  ;  7  :  44. 
Munroe,  Prof.  H.  S.,  address  of,  15  : 

4-7. 
Museum    of     Anatomy     founded, 

10  :  12. 

Museum  of  Geology,  4  :  29  ;  valua- 
ble additions  to,  9  :  45. 

Museum  of  Pathological  Anatomy, 
3:  27. 

Music  at  Columbia  (E.  A.  MacDow- 
ell)  15  :  X3-16. 

Mycenae,  gems  and  seals  of,  elec- 
trotypes, 4  :  41. 

National  Guard,  officers  or  students 

members  of,  20  :  277. 
National  Soc.  of   the   Sons  of  Am. 

Revolution  prize  medals,  9  :  4. 
Natural  Science  building  given  by 

W.  C.  Schermcrhorn,  11:6. 
Naval  Reserve,  officers  or  students 

members  of,  20  :  277. 
Nelson,  C.  A.,  Reference  Librarian, 

6:   13. 
New  York  Botanical  Garden,    rela- 


tions with,  II  :  7  ;  establishment 
of,  11:  26 ;  site  appropriated, 
12  :  37  ;   agreement  with,  13  :    18. 

Newberry,  Prof.  John  S.,  death  and 
notice  of,  4  :  27  ;  memorial  even- 
ing to,  at  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Sc, 
5  :  10 ;  library  of,  given  to  the 
College,  6  :  3,  27. 

Non-graduates,  Columbia  (H.  G. 
Paine)  20:  202-205. 

Notes,  General,  2  :  29-31  ;  3  :  31-34 
4  :  58-61  ;  5  :  26  ;  6  :  50-53  ;  8 
61;  9=  52-54;  10:38-40;  II 
39-42;  12:  58-61;    18:  65-70. 

Observatory,  gift  of  L.  M.  Ruther- 
furd  to  the,  2  :  31  ;  on  new  site, 
4:3;  zenith  telescope  mounted, 
5:  16. 

Ophthalmology,  Dept.  of,  10  :  17. 

Oriental  languages,  lectures,  3  :  29  ; 
courses  in,  i  :  18  ;  9  :  33  ;  12 :  28  ; 
notes,  4 :  44 ;  Babylonian  tab- 
lets, 12:  28  ;  Cotheal  gift  for  books 
in  the,  15  :  31;  publications,  4:  45  ; 

9:33- 
Otology,  Dept.  of,  10 :  18. 

Passion  Play,  model  of  stage  and 
scenery  for,  4  :  43. 

Pathology  and  the  Dept.  of  Path- 
ology (T.  M.  Pruddeu)  19:  103- 
119. 

Pathology,  Dept.  of,  investigations, 
7  :  32  ;  10  :  16  ;  new  features,  15  : 
29-30  ;  gift  of  books  to,  20  :  252. 

Paulsen,  Dr.  Friedrich,  on  the  Ger- 
man universities,  8  :  21. 

Peck,  William  Guy,  death  of,  2  :  32; 
his  books  given  to  the  Library, 
3:6;  successor  appointed,  6:17. 

Pelletier,  Mme.  Claude,  gift  of 
books  from,  12  :  17. 

Periodicals,  College,  15  :  21. 

Periodicals  received  in  Library, 
7  :  1 1-29  ;  in  Avery  Library, 
7  :  29-30. 

Peters,  Dr.  Geo.  A.,  sketch  of,  9  :  27. 
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rhilosophical  Seminar,  topics  for 
investigation,  1897,  18  :  49. 

Pliilosophy,  Dept  of,  courses,  i  : 
ii-iS  ;  9:  32-34 ;  10:21-22;  11: 
22;  12:  27;  14:  26;  15:30;  16: 
105  ;  iS  :  49  ;  20  :  256  ;  lectures, 
2:  28;  5:  13;  6:  23;  7:  38;  9: 
30-35;  10:  22-23,38;  11:  22; 
12  :  27  ;  14  :  24  ;  15:  30,  33  ;  16 : 
105  ;  20  :  256-7  ;  notes,  4  :  46  ;  5  : 
12-14;  6:  22-26;  7:  37-38;  8: 
20-36 ;  9 :  30-36  ;  10  :  21-24  ;  1 1  : 
19-22;     12:    27-30;     14:    24-28; 

16  :  105-7  ;  19  :  131-4  ;  20 :  255-7  ; 
puhlirations,  4:  46;  7:  37;  8: 
20 ;  9  :  30-36;  10:  21-23;  11: 
20-2 1  ;  12  :  28  ;  14  :  25  ;  15  :  30- 
32  ;  iS  :  49  ;  19  :  132-3  ;  series  of 
Contributions,  8:  21;  11:  20; 
changes  in,  11:  19;  researches, 
II:  21;  14:  26;  candidates  for 
degrees,  17  :  182-3  J  20  :  255  • 
seminars,  18  :  49-50. 

Physical  Laboratory,  new  apparatus 

for,  6  :   27  ;  9  :  41. 
Physical  training,  20 :  239-240. 
Physicians   and   Surgeons,    College 

of,  increase  of  students,    2  :   30  ; 

course  opened  to  seniors,   3:5; 

addition  to  north  wing,  4  :  3,  15  ; 

four  years'  course  established,  6  : 

14  ;  8:3,  15  ;  large  number  of 
students  matriculated,  7  :  31  ; 
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7- 
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18. 
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expenses  of,  20  :  240. 
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Summer  work.  Committee  on,  20 : 
277. 

Surveying,  Summer  School  of,  4 : 
24-26 ;  instruments  lost  by  fire, 
15  :  57- 

Taylor,  Henry  O.,  sketch  of,  17  : 
173- 

Teachers'  Appointment  Committee, 
20  :  247,  277. 

Teachers  College,  agreement  with 
ratified,  5:3;  affiliation  with  the 
University,  17:  177;  notes,  18: 
63-65 ;  modification  of  the  alli- 
ance, 19 :  120,  140-142  ;  text  of 
agreement  with,  19:  150-152;  notes 
and  courses,  20  :  262-4. 
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Teas,  The  Columbia  University,  20  : 
246. 

Temple  Emanu-El  library,  4: 10,  45. 

Tesla,  Nikola,  made  LL.D.,  1894, 
sketch  of,  8  :  65. 

Theses,  graduation,  specially  men- 
tioned, 4  :  13  ;  list  of  subjects  of, 
16 :  99-100. 

Thirty  Years'  War,  books  on,  7:9. 

Thomas,  Prof.  Calvin,  notice  of, 
13  :  26. 

Todd,  Prof.  H.  A.,  notice  of,  6  :  25. 
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in,  8:  5  ;  10  :  15;  12  :  21. 

Trowbridge,  Wm.  Petit,  In  me- 
moriam,  4  :  21. 

Trowbridge  Fellowship,  6  :  4,  31-2. 
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brary, 8 :  6,  13. 
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Universities  and  libraries  to  receive 

dissertations,  14  :  20. 
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the,  19  :  120. 
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1:2;  9:8;  legislation,  2  :  3-5  ; 
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7  ;  II  :  10  ;  12  :  12  ;  14  :  22  ;  16  : 
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University  Fellows,  3  :  4  ;  4  :  10  ;  5  : 
6,  17  ;  work  of,  1893-94,  8 :  38  ; 
list  of,  1891-95,  9:  67  ;  1895-96, 
11:31-33;  12:  14;  14:  35;  1897- 
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4:3;  5:3;  6:  3;  7:  3;  8: 3:9 
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15  :  61-64  ;  16  :  118  ;   17  :  I94  ;    18: 

74  ;  20  :  278. 
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II  :  4,    II  ;    awarded,  11  •  33-35  ; 

14  :  23,  37  ;   rules  amended,  14 : 

23  ;  15  :  60  ;  17  :  190-1. 
University  students,  work  of,  1893- 

94,  8  :  34-44. 
Van  Amringe,  Prof.,  Dean  of  School 

of  Arts,  8  :  4-15  ;  address  on  Prof. 

Merriman,    10  :  67  ;    accident  to, 

13  :  13  ;  address   on   Dr.   Drisler, 
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Van  De  Water.  Rev.  Geo.  R., 
chaplain,  6  :  50. 

Vanderbilt  Clinic,  increased  attend- 
ance at,  2:31;  patients,  6  :  16  ; 
received  in  1S93,  8:15;  enlarge- 
ments of  building,  10  :  5,  10-12. 

Van'lerbilt  family,  gifts  to  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  10  : 
3-  10-13. 

Vincent,  Rev.  M.  R.,  address  on  Dr. 
Drislcr,  19  :  155-157- 

Virginia,  University,  of,  gift  of 
books  to  the,  12  :  9. 

Waller,    Elwyn,    resignation  of,  6  : 

5-  17- 
War  of  the   Rebellion,  Columbia's 

record  in  the,  20  :  234. 
Ward,   Humphrey,   lectures  by,  on 

English  art,  8  :  61. 
Washington,    busts    of,    presented, 

8:  14. 


Wheeler,  Prof.  James  R.,  sketch  of, 

11:   19. 
Worms,  Abschicde  of  the  Reichstag 

at,  in  1 52 1,  added  to  Library,  3  :  6. 

Yew  trees  in  South  Court,  12:3. 
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12:61. 

Zoological  Park,  16  :  93. 

Zoology  at  Columbia  (H.  F.  Os- 
born)  18 : 17-26. 

Zoology,  Dept.  of,  Expedition  to 
Puget  Sound,  14  :  30  ;  15  :  40-42  ; 
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HAVEMEYER  HALL  AND  THE  ENGINEERING 
BUILDING 

The  laying  of  the  corner-stones  of  Havemeyer  Hall  and 
the  Engineering  Building  and  that  of  the  corner-stones  of  the 
new  buildings  of  Barnard  College  were  events  full  of  signifi- 
cance as  additional  steps  in  the  wonderful  development  of 
Morningside  Heights  as  an  educational  centre.  The  group  of 
university  buildings,  impressive  even  in  their  unfinished  state 
from  their  very  magnitude  ;  the  Teachers  College,  already  an 
imposing  pile,  and  now  greatly  enlarged  by  the  extension 
which  is  nearing  completion  ;  and,  lastly,  the  new  buildings  of 
Barnard,  which  less  than  a  year  ago  seemed  unattainable, 
speak  more  eloquently  than  words  of  the  advances  which 
higher  education  has  made  in  New  York  during  the  past  few 
years.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Teachers  College 
and  Barnard  have  been  in  existence  but  little  more  than  seven 
years,  the  progress  which  they  have  made  is  astonishing. 
Nothing  could  have  made  such  advances  possible  but  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  extended  and  intelligent  public  interest 
in  education,  a  keener  appreciation  of  its  value,  and  a  more 
liberal  and  public  disposition  to  promote  the  higher  interests 
of  the  city.  The  accomplished  fact  which  these  buildings 
represent  offers  an  assurance  that  they  mark  but  the  begin- 
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nin£T  of  a  more  intelligent  and  patriotic  civic  life.  Barnard 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  secured  the  help  of  the 
donors  whose  names  are  to  be  so  nobly  perpetuated,  and 
who  have  placed  her  upon  so  sure  a  foundation,  and  to  the 
givers  of  Havemeyer  Hall  Columbia  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  she  can  repay  only  by  the  service  which  she  shall  render 
to  the  advancement  of  science.  No  greater  opportunity  for 
usefulness  could  well  be  offered,  nor  could  a  useful  life  find 
a  more  fitting  memorial  than  one  which  is  founded  upon  the 
intelligent  application  of  science  to  commercial  purposes  and 
opens  the  way  to  further  scientific  and  commercial  progress. 
The  corner-stones  of  Havemeyer  Hall  and  the  Engineering 
Building  were  laid  on  the  fourth  of  November,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Trustees,  the  donors  of  Havemeyer  Hall,  and  the  heads 
of  the  departments  which  are  to  occupy  the  buildings.  Bishop 
Littlejohn  officiated  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  Have- 
meyer Hall,  and  after  the  stone  had  been  laid  by  Mrs.  Kate 
B.  Belloni,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Frederick  Christian  Have- 
meyer, in  whose  memory  the  building  is  given.  President 
Low  delivered  the  following  address  : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Trustees^  Ladies  a7id  Gentlemen  : 

Havemeyer  Hall,  the  corner-stone  of  which  has  just  been  laid,  is  to  be  the 
home  of  the  Chemical  Department  of  Columbia  University.  Temporarily  it 
■will  give  shelter,  also,  to  the  Department  of  Architecture  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Metallurgy ;  but  the  day  is  not  likely  to  be  far  distant  when  the  De- 
partment of  Chemistrj'  will  need  all  the  accommodation  it  supplies.  It  is 
fitting  that  one  of  the  main  angles  of  our  entire  group  of  buildings  should  be 
buttressed  on  this  science.  I  remember  well  that  when  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  met  in  this  city,  a  few  years  ago,  Professor  Pickering,  the 
astronomer,  of  Harvard  University,  displayed  photographs  of  the  spectra  of 
stars  that  are  out  of  sight  to  the  naked  eye.  Professor  Brewer,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, in  talking  with  me  about  this  display,  remarked  that  if  he  had  been 
asked  twenty  years  before  which  science  of  the  whole  range  of  sciences  was 
"  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  he  would  have  replied  without  hesitation,  chemistry; 
because,  unless  you  could  handle  a  substance,  how  was  it  possible  to  tell  what 
entered  into  its  composition?  Yet  here  we  are,  he  added,  discovering  the 
chemical  composition  of  stars  that  we  cannot  even  see !  Thus  chemistry 
bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the  unity  of  the  universe,  and,  with  its  com- 
panion sciences  of  astronomy  and  physics,  is  helping  us,  day  by  day,  to  read, 
even  in  the  farthest  reaches  of  space,  "what  is  still  unread  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  God." 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  pass  up  and  down  the  chemical  museum 
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that  has  been  created  and  arranged  for  this  University  by  Dr.  Chandler,  you 
will  be  astonished  to  perceive  how  chemistry  is  related,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, to  the  daily  necessities  of  life  and  to  almost  every  imaginable  industry 
and  art.  Food  and  drink,  in  all  their  forms,  and  the  air  we  breathe,  are  sub- 
jects of  chemical  analysis ;  so  that  in  these  latter  days  chemistry  is  the  hand- 
maiden of  medicine  no  less  than  of  the  industrial  arts. 

I  recollect  that  a  prominent  steel  manufacturer  said  to  me,  not  long  ago, 
that  he  had  made  steel  for  two  years  out  of  the  waste  heaps  of  his  neighbors' 
factories,  because  he  had  been  the  first  to  employ  a  trained  chemist  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  force  in  his  establishment.  The  industrial  progress  of  mod- 
ern Germany  may  almost  be  said  to  rest  primarily  upon  chemistry,  so  impor- 
tant a  factor  is  it  in  all  German  industries.  Similarly,  I  am  glad  to  believe 
that  the  generous  donors  of  Havemeyer  Hall  have  thought  it  to  be,  in  an 
especial  sense,  a  fitting  memorial  of  the  late  Frederick  Christian  Havemeyer 
to  erect  a  home  in  this  University  for  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  because 
the  industry  of  the  refining  of  sugar  rests  so  immediately  upon  this  science. 
Havemeyer  Hall  stands,  also,  in  a  fortunate  neighborhood  to  the  Engineer- 
ing Building,  for  the  laws  of  mechanics,  as  applied  by  the  engineer  to  the 
manipulation  of  the  raw  sugar  and  the  various  syrups,  have  been  only  less 
influential  than  chemistry  in  cheapening  the  industrial  processes  involved  in 
sugar  refining.  The  day  will  come  in  the  United  States,  I  am  confident, 
when  the  employment  of  trained  chemists  will  be  as  common  in  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  the  country  as  it  is  in  Germany.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
eminently  gracious  and  graceful  thing  for  men  to  do,  w^hose  fortune  rests 
largely  upon  the  advances  that  chemistry  has  made  possible  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  business,  to  give  to  this  University  the  means  of  equipping 
young  men  for  service  as  chemists  in  all  the  manifold  ways  in  which  chemists 
may  serve  the  community  and  the  country.  The  field  of  the  chemist's  labor, 
as  I  have  shown,  is  as  wide  as  the  universe,  and  his  opportunities  of  service 
as  various  as  the  industries  of  men. 

To  prepare  young  men  for  such  a  service  this  building  has  been  given, 
and  Columbia  has  pledged  herself  to  the  donors  to  make  it  as  highly  useful 
as  it  is  in  her  power  to  do.  To  redeem  this  pledge  she  will  put  forth  every 
effort,  because  she  well  understands  that  only  so  can  she  make  Havemeyer 
Hall  a  worthy  memorial  of  the  useful  life  of  Frederick  Christian  Havemeyer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  President  Low  called  upon 
Professor  Chandler,  who  said : 

Mr.  President.!  Trustees  of  Columbia  University.,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  can  not  express  in  words  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  which  it  gives  me 
to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  present  to-day  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  this  magnificent  chemical  building.  Ever  since  the  Chemical  De- 
partment of  the  School  of  Mines  opened  its  first  laboratory,  for  twelve  stu- 
dents, in  the  cellar  of  the  old  building  at  Forty-ninth  Street,  thirty-two  years 
ago,  on  November  15,  1864,  I  have  looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  day  when 
suitable  accommodations  should  be  provided  at  Columbia  for  this  my  favor- 
ite science. 

And  now  my  expectations  are  to  be  realized.     The  finest  and  most  com- 
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plete  chemical  building  in  the  world  is  now  rising  upon  the  most  favorable 
spot  on  New  York  Island,  and  Columbia  University  will  soon  be  able  not 
only  to  offer  every  facility  for  the  study  of  chemistry,  in  all  its  branches, 
theoretical  and  applied,  but  also  to  invite  graduate  students  to  enter  its  well 
equipped  laboratories  to  prosecute  original  investigations. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  that  this  gift  should  come  from  a  family  which 
stands  so  high  in  this  community,  members  of  which  have  long  been  my 
friends,  and  some  of  whom  have  been  pupils  in  our  laboratories,  and  it  is 
extremely  satisfactory  that  this  building  is  to  bear  the  name  of  Havemeyer 
Hall,  and  to  stand  as  an  enduring  monument  to  Mr.  Frederick  Christian 
Havemeyer,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  most  important  and  ex- 
tensive chemical  industries  of  this  country. 

As  the  representative  of  the  Chemical  Department  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, I  promise  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  make  the  usefulness  of  this 
building  equal  the  generosity  of  its  donors. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Coe  officiated  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Engineering  Building,  and  Professor  Croker, 
representing  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering,  laid 
the  stone,  Henry  S.  Munroe,  E.M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Mining,  spoke  as  follows  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  build- 
ing is  to  be  devoted  : 

We  are  to-day  to  lay  the  corner-stones  of  two  more  of  the  group  of  beauti- 
ful buildings  planned  for  the  new  home  of  Columbia  University.  The  Li- 
brary Building,  with  its  classic  porch,  dominating  the  group  with  its  lofty 
dome,  is  appropriately  devoted  to  literature,  philosophy,  and  law,  represent- 
ing the  historical  university  faculties.  The  four  great  buildings  which  we 
see  rising  about  us,  of  a  more  modern  type  of  architecture,  assigned  to  nat- 
ural history,  physics,  chemistry,  and  engineering,  offer  striking  testimony  to 
the  place  that  science  has  conquered  in  the  modern  university.  Formerly  it 
was  accepted  without  question  that  "the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 
In  this  age  we  have  begun  to  look  about  us,  and  we  now  recognize  that  the 
study  of  mankind  is  incomplete  without  study  also  of  his  environment.  The 
world  in  which  we  live,  and  the  other  worlds  with  which  we  are  surrounded ; 
the  animals  and  plants  inhabiting  the  world  with  us,  and  those  which  lived 
here  in  ages  past ;  the  laws  of  the  universe ;  the  forces  of  nature  offer  bound- 
less fields  for  the  student. 

The  renaissance  architecture  of  these  scientific  buildings  typifies  the  new- 
life  given  to  the  university-  by  science.  Not  only  does  education  gain  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  field  of  study,  but  methods  of  investigation  borrowed 
from  men  of  science,  and  applied  to  the  study  of  language,  of  philosophy,  of 
history,  and  of  law  have  enabled  these  to  make  a  greater  advance  in  the  last 
few  decades  than  in  centuries  before. 

The  dedication  of  a  university  building  to  engineering  possesses  great 
significance.  It  shows  how  far  Columbia,  in  common  with  other  American 
institutions  of  learning,  has  advanced  beyond  the  narrow^  view  of  the  me- 
diaeval university  which  still  obtains  in  Europe.     It  is  a  recognition  of  the 
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truth  that  science  is  not  onlv  to  be  followed  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  pleasure 
and  excitement  of  conquering  new  fields,  but  that  scientific  studies  with  a 
definite  object  in  view,  investigations  that  will  benefit  mankind,  are  even 
more  worthy,  and  may  properly  find  place  in  an  institution  of  higher  learning. 

The  erection  of  a  building  for  engineering  among  the  first  of  Columbia's 
new  halls  is  an  appropriate  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Columbia  was  one 
of  the  first  colleges  in  this  country  to  add  engineering  studies  to  its  curricu- 
lum, being  anticipated  in  this  by  Union,  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Michigan  only. 
Columbia  was  the  first  to  establish  a  course  in  mining  engineering ;  she  was 
among  the  first  to  give  instruction  in  sanitary  engineering,  in  electrical  en- 
gineering, and  in  these  and  in  many  other  respects  Columbia  has  taken  the 
lead  in  engineering  education. 

In  Europe  the  universities  for  the  most  part  hold  themselves  aloof  from 
the  schools  of  technology  and  engineering,  and  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling 
there  among  the  scientific  men  connected  with  the  universities  against  en- 
gaging in  useful  work,  against  applied  science.  Recently  a  distinguished 
German  mathematician  has  uttered  a  protest  against  this  feeling.  He  claims 
that  applied  mathematics  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  student  of  pure 
science,  and  that  he  will  be  benefited  rather  than  harmed  by  practical  prob- 
lems and  practical  applications.  His  protest  has  taken  a  peculiar  form,  as  if 
the  professor  hardly  dared  to  face  boldly  the  criticisms  of  his  colleagues 
should  he  turn  his  mathematics  to  a  purpose  altogether  useful.  The  distin- 
guished savant  gravely  applies  himself,  with  the  aid  of  higher  mathematics, 
to  the  investigation  of  the  laws  governing  the  movement  of  a  spinning  top ! 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  there  is  in  this  country  but  little  of  the  prejudice 
against  applied  science  that  is  found  abroad,  and  against  which  Professor 
Klein  finds  it  necessary  to  protest.  At  Columbia  pure  science  and  applied 
science  work  together  in  harmony  and  with  mutual  advantage. 

This  building  is  to  be  equipped  with  laboratories  for  the  study  of  practical 
problems  in  mining,  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering.  Problems 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  world  and  to  society  await  solution  in  these 
various  branches  of  engineering. 

In  an  address,  a  year  or  so  ago,  before  the  Alumni  of  the  School  of  Mines, 
Dr.  Raymond  showed  that  the  world  has  begun  to  save  money  and  to  grow 
rich  and  comfortable  only  within  the  present  century.  He  showed  that  this 
prosperity  dates  from  the  time  that  steam  began  to  take  the  place  of  human 
energy.  The  use  of  steam  has  multiplied  the  power  and  efficiency  of  the 
race.  With  its  aid  we  are  forcing  the  earth  to  give  up  her  treasures  of  coal, 
oil,  gas,  useful  and  precious  metals,  while  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  manu- 
factures have  developed  as  never  before.  When  we  compare  the  condition  of 
the  peasant  and  the  laboring  man  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  the  comparative 
comfort  enjoyed  by  men  of  similar  position  to-day  we  realize  the  advance 
that  has  been  made.  But  much  remains  to  be  done.  Owing  to  our  limited 
and  imperfect  knowledge,  we  waste,  of  necessity,  vastly  more  of  the  wealth 
that  the  earth  furnishes  us  than  we  utilize.  For  example,  it  is  estimated  that 
for  every  ton  of  anthracite  coal  sent  to  market  one  and  a-half  tons  are  lost  in 
mining  and  in  preparing  the  coal  for  use.  Last  year  the  coal  product  of  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  was  worth  at  the  mines  about  $90,000,000.  The  loss  was  then 
about  $135,000,000.  It  is  estimated  also  that  we  utilize  but  about  one-eighth 
of  the  power  stored  up  in  coal  when  we  burn  it  under  boilers  to  furnish  steam. 
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In  engineering  construction,  to  guard  against  possible  imperfection  in 
material  and  unknown  sources  of  weakness,  we  are  accustomed  to  employ 
"  factors  of  safety,"  and  to  use  three,  four,  or  five  times  as  much  material  as 
rigid  calculations,  based  upon  the  best  obtainable  data,  would  seem  to  de- 
mand. These  are  probably  extreme  cases.  The  loss  in  mining  is  not  often 
as  large  as  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  conditions  are  unfavorable  to  economic 
working.  Water  power,  steam  power,  and  electric  energy  are  more  fully 
utilized  than  calorific  power.  "  Factors  of  safety  "  will  always  be  necessary. 
Nevertheless,  similar  instances  of  waste  of  material  and  loss  of  energy  meet 
us  on  every  hand,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  lose  or  waste  vastly 
more  of  nature's  wealth  than  we  utilize.  Every  discovery  in  applied  science 
tends  to  lessen  these  losses.  The  laboratories  which  it  is  proposed  to  equip 
in  this  beautiful  building  have  thus  important  work  to  do,  and  if  properly 
used  they  may  render  most  important  service  to  mankind.  When  we  con- 
sider what  has  been  done  for  the  race  in  the  present  century,  it  seems  that 
we  have  only  to  continue  this  good  work  and  use  more  carefully  nature's 
bountv  to  bring  about  the  Utopian  dreams  of  the  philanthropist. 

The  first  object  of  this  building  and  these  laboratories  is,  however,  the 
training  of  young  men  as  engineers.  In  addition  to  the  waste  due  to  our 
imperfect  knowledge,  even  greater  loss  and  waste  results  when  mines,  manu- 
factories, and  public  works  are  in  incompetent  hands.  The  useful  work  that 
is  now  being  accomplished  by  the  thousand  young  men  who  have  been 
graduated  from  the  School  of  Mines,  and  the  work  that  will  be  done  by  the 
thousands  that  will  come  after  them,  is  sufficient  warrant  for  the  large  sums 
spent  by  this  University  on  their  education,  and  the  still  larger  sums  she  is 
proposing  to  spend  as  trustee  of  the  wise  and  far-seeing  men  who  have  put 
and  are  putting  their  wealth  into  her  hands.  The  money  spent  in  the  train- 
ing of  these  young  men  is  well  spent,  and  yields  returns  that  cannot  be 
measured.  In  this  building  will  be  trained  mining  engineers  to  develop  and 
operate  mines,  to  furnish  for  our  use  the  treasures  of  the  earth  upon  which 
modern  civilization  is  founded — coal  to  take  the  place  of  human  energy  and 
relieve  the  race  from  drudgery,  and  the  metals,  the  use  of  which  marks  the 
difference  between  the  primitive  savage  of  the  stone  age  and  civilized  man 
with  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  this  build- 
ing will  be  trained  civil  engineers  to  construct  and  take  charge  of  public 
works,  roads  and  bridges,  railroads  and  canals,  to  improve  our  rivers 
and  harbors,  to  superintend  great  municipal  works,  to  irrigate  deserts, 
to  drain  swamps  and  fit  waste  places  for  human  habitation.  Here  will  be 
trained  electrical  and  mechanical  engineers,  who  harness  the  mighty  forces 
of  nature  and  compel  them  to  our  service,  to  move  us  when  we  will,  to  bring 
merchandise  for  us  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  to  fashion  wood 
and  metal  and  other  products  of  nature  for  our  service. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  School  of  Mines  and  the  School  of  Engineering 
that  they  are  associated  with  a  great  university.  This  association  forces 
them  to  maintain  high  ideals  and  a  high  standard  of  scholarship.  The  stu- 
dent of  applied  science  hat  the  advantage  of  university  instruction  in  pure 
science  and  mathematics,  and  the  foundation  for  the  professional  studies  is 
thus  well  and  broadly  laid.  The  contact  with  men  who  are  seeking  liberal 
culture  cannot  fail  to  extend  the  horizon  and   broaden  the  views  of  the  tech- 
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nical  student,  and  we  hope  may  induce  him  to  seek  first  a  liberal  education 
before  entering  upon  his  professional  studies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  demands  of  the  courses  in  applied  science  in  the 
departments  of  mineralogy,  geology,  chemistry,  and  physics  have  necessi- 
tated the  splendid  equipment  of  laboratories  and  museums  now  possessed  by 
the  University  in  these  branches  of  science.  Thus  each  gains  by  the  presence 
of  the  other,  and  in  their  union  lies  the  strength  of  the  typical  American 
university — Columbia. 

The  following  papers  and  documents  were  deposited  in  the 
corner-stones :  charter  and  acts  relating  to  the  University ; 
statutes  of  the  University  and  by-laws  of  the  Trustees ;  pro- 
gramme of  the  Dedication  proceedings,  historical  sketch  of 
the  University,  and  addresses  delivered  upon  the  Dedication  ; 
general  catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Alumni ;  catalogue  for 
the  year  1895-96 ;  annual  reports  of  the  President  and  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  1896 ;  circulars  of  information  of  the 
Departments  of  Chemistry,  Architecture,  and  Metallurgy  and 
of  the  Departments  of  Civil,  Mining,  Electrical,  and  Me- 
chanical Engineering ;  views  of  Havemeyer  Hall  and  the 
Engineering  Building ;  a  copy  of  the  last  number  of  the 
University  Bulletin,  and  newspapers  of  the  day  ;  and  also 
in  the  corner-stone  of  Havemeyer  Hall,  a  copy  of  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Henry  O.  Havemeyer  of  April  7,  1896,  offering  to  pre- 
sent to  the  University  a  chemical  building,  to  be  known  as 
Havemeyer  Hall,  in  memory  of  the  late  Frederick  Christian 
Havemeyer,  as  a  gift  from  Charles  H.  Senff,  his  nephew, 
Frederick  C.  Havemeyer,  Theodore  A.  Havemeyer,  Thomas 
J.  Havemeyer,  and  Henry  O.  Havemeyer,  his  sons,  and  Kate 
B.  Belloni  and  S.  Louisa  Jackson,  his  daughters;  together 
with  copies  of  the  agreement  between  the  University  and  the 
donors,  and  of  the  resolution  of  thanks  adopted  by  the  Trus- 
tees. 
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ORIGIN    OF   THE    NAME    "COLUMBIA" 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Yale  Alumni  Association  of 
Fairfield  County  Mr.  Efiingham  II.  Nichols,  LL.  D.,  the 
President  of  the  Association,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  name  "  Columbia"  Wiis  probably  suggested  by  the  army 
song  of  the  Revolution,  "Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glor}^ 
arise."  The  song  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Timothy 
Dwight,  the  elder,  while  a  chaplain  in  the  American  army, 
and  Mr.  Nichols,  in  the  course  of  his  address  to  the  Associa- 
tion, after  quoting  the  song,  asserted  that  the  word  "Colum- 
bia" never  had  been  used  before,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt 
that  it  originated  with  Timothy  Dwight.  For  confirmation 
of  his  statement,  he  referred  to  a  Glossary  of  New  Names 
compiled  in  1864  by  William  A.  Wheeler,  a  nephew  of 
Noah  Webster,  who,  under  the  head  "  Columbia,"  says 
that  this  word  has  not  been  found  in  any  writings  prior 
to  those  of  Dr.  Dwight,  and  that  it  undoubtedly  originated 
with  him,  and  quotes  the  words  of  the  song.  It  seems  prac- 
tically certain,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Dwight  was  the  originator 
of  the  word,  or  at  least  was  the  one  who  first  brought  it  into 
general  use,  and  the  popularity  of  the  song,  which  must  have 
made  it  familiar  to  every  one,  renders  it  extremely  probable 
that  it  suggested  itself  to  the  Legislature  of  1784  when  it  was 
seeking  a  new  name  for  the  College  that  would  present  a  strik- 
ing antithesis  to  the  original  name  of  King's  College.  By  that 
name  "  Columbia"  Dr.  Dwight  had  idealized  the  new  repub- 
lic ;  the  word  had  become  as  significant  of  liberty  and  pa- 
triotism as  the  title  of  "  King's"  was  of  royalty,  and  in  adopt- 
ing it  the  Legislature  gave  expression  to  its  desire  to  change 
the  character  of  the  College  from  that  of  a  royal  foundation 
to  that  of  an  institution  of  learning  representing  the  new-born 
national  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  people.  That  they  in- 
tended to  give  the  College  a  broader  scope  and  to  make  it  a 
university  in  fact,  is  indicated  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1784, 
and  the  name  which  they  selected  is  entirely  consistent  with 
their  purpose. 


1896] 


Origin  of  the  name  '■'•Coliunhid' 


The  words  and  music*  of   the  song  as  originally  published 
are  as  follows  : 

COLUMBIA. 

Old  Song  Book.     1796. 


child  of     the    skies.    Thy    gen -las   commands  thee;  with  rap -tore  be  -hold,  While 


-ges  on  a-Kes  thy  splendors  un-f  old.  Thy  reign  is  the  last  and  the    no-blest  of  time ; 


Most  fruitful  thy  soil,  most  in  -  vit-ingthyolime!  Let  the  crimes  of  the  East  ne'er  en 


F^^H^^^^F^^^g^ 


Thy  iieet  to  all  i-egions  thy  power  shall  display, 
The  nations  admire,  and  the  ocean  obey; 
Each  shore  to  thy  glory  its  tribute  unfold, 
And  the  East  and  the  South  yield  their  spices  and  gold. 
As  the  day-spring  unbounded,  thy  splendor  shall  flow, 
And  Earth's  little  kingdoms  before  thee  shall  bow ; 
While  the  ensigns  of  union,  in  triumph  unfurled, 
Hush  the  tumult  of  war  and  give  peace  to  the  world. 


*The  music  is  reproduced  from  the  Nevj  England  Magazine,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Editor. 
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Thus,  as  down  a  lone  valley,  with  cedars  o'erspread, 
P'rom  war's  dread  confusion  I  pensively  strayed, 
The  gloom  from  the  face  of  fair  heaven  retired ; 
The  winds  ceased  to  murmur;  the  thunders  expired  ; 
Perfumes  as  of  Eden  flowed  sweetly  along, 
And  a  voice  as  of  angels  enchantingly  sung  : 
"  Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise, 
The  queen  of  the  world  and  the  child  of  the  skies." 


REPORT  OF  THE  ALUMNI  COUNCIL 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council  held  October  28, 
1896,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  William  Allen  Smith,  submitted  his 
annual  report,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

On  November  20,  1889,  shortly  before  the  inauguration  of 
Dr.  Low  as  President  of  Columbia  College,  the  officers  and 
committees  of  the  Alumni  Associations  of  Columbia  College 
and  of  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College  united  in  a 
dinner  at  the  Union  League  Club,  at  w^hich  President  Low 
\vas  the  guest  of  honor.  From  that  time  and  continuing 
through  1893  the  subject  of  a  closer  union  of  the  Alumni  of 
the  tw^o  schools  was  frequentl}"  mentioned  and  was  discussed 
in  the  governing  boards  of  the  two  Associations.  Various 
proposals  and  overtures  were  made,  but  up  to  the  beginning 
of  1894  no  definite  result  had  been  achieved  beyond  making 
Alumni  of  the  School  of  Mines  eligible  to  election  as  Asso- 
ciate Members  of  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia 
College.  In  1892  and  1893  this  subject  was  informally  dis- 
cussed in  conversation  by  President  Low,  Professors  J.  H. 
Van  Amringe  and  Frederick  R.  Hutton,  Mr.  John  B.  Pine, 
and  Mr.  William  B.  Parsons.  As  the  result  of  these  discus- 
sions and  conversations,  committees  of  conference  on  social 
reunions  and  federation  were  appointed  early  in  1894  by 
both  Associations,  and  a  like  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Committees  of  Confer- 
ence, consisting  of  three  members  from  each  of  the  three 
Alumni  Associations  of  Columbia  College,  of  the  College  of 
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Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  of  the  School  of  Mines  of 
Columbia  College,  was  held  October  22,  1894,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Pine,  at  which  the  formation  of  a  University 
Alumni  Association  or  Council  was  discussed ;  it  was  re- 
solved to  call  a  joint  meeting  of  the  three  Alumni  Associa- 
tions on  the  evening  of  November  i6th,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  Association, 
namely,  Mr.  John  B.  Pine,  Dr.  Francis  P.  Kinnicutt,  and 
Mr.  William  Allen  Smith,  to  prepare  a  plan  for  a  University 
Alumni  Association  or  Council.  On  November  16,  1894,  a 
joint  meeting  of  Columbia  Alumni  residnet  in  New  York  and 
vicinity  was  held  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  215  West  Fifty- 
seventh  Street,  at  half  past  eight  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  which  450 
were  present.  The  expenses  of  notices,  supper,  etc.  ($611.40), 
were  paid  by  the  three  Associations  in  the  proportion  of  ac- 
ceptances (590).  The  expense  of  the  hall  was  provided  for 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  College.  Addresses  were  made  by 
President  Low  and  by  Professor  Van  Amringe,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Draper,  and  Professor  Chandler.  Subsequently  the  several 
committees  recommended  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  Uni- 
versity Alumni  Council,  and  on  June  10,  1895,  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  between  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  of 
Columbia  College,  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College,  by  which 
agreement  "The  University  Alumni  Council  of  Columbia 
College"  was  formed.  On  October  30th  following,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Savoy,  and  com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  draft  by-laws  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  joint  alumni  dinner.  On  November  12,  the  Coun- 
cil met  at  the  residence  of  Professor  J.  H.  Van  Amringe, 
adopted  by-laws,  and  elected  the  following  officers  :  Professor 
J.  H.  Van  Amringe,  Chairman,  and  Mr.  William  Allen 
Smith,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  On  December  16,  1895,  a 
joint  alumni  dinner  was  held  at  Sherry's,  at  which  all  the 
Schools  were  largely  represented,  the  number  present  being 
something  over  two  hundred.     On  February  24,    1896,  the 
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Council  met  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  De  Witt.  The  Standing 
Committee  on  Alumni  Organization  presented  a  form  of  cir- 
cular letter  to  graduates  in  other  States  ;  a  report  was  pre- 
sented bv  the  committee  having  charge  of  the  joint  alumni 
dinner  held  December  i6,  1895  ;  a  resolution  was  adopted 
recommending  a  change  of  the  name  of  the  Council  to  con- 
form to  the  action  of  the  Trustees  in  adopting  the  title  of 
I'niversity,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  accepting  the  invi- 
tadon  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  to  the 
members  of  the  Council  to  act  as  Marshals  upon  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  site,  and  undertaking  to  arrange  for  a 
luncheon  on  Dedication  Day.  Subsequently  about  six  thous- 
and copies  of  a  circular  letter  of  notice  of  the  dedication  were 
issued,  in  the  name  of  the  Alumni  Council  of  Columbia 
University,  to  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College,  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  of  the  Schools  of  Law  and 
Mines,  resident  in  New  York  and  within  about  thirty  miles  of 
New  York.  On  May  2d  the  members  of  the  Council  acted  as 
Marshals,  one  of  the  members  as  Grand  Marshal,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  site  of  the  University,  and  a  committee  of 
the  Council  took  charge  of  the  luncheon. 

The  report  concludes  :  "  From  the  foregoing  it  will  appear 
that  the  Council  has  already  established  itself  as  a  prominent 
and  influential  factor  in  the  life  of  the  University,  and  gives 
promise  of  wider  usefulness  in  the  future.  What  has  been 
done  is  perhaps  only  a  suggestion  of  what  may  be  done  in 
carrying  out  the  objects  for  which  the  Council  was  estab- 
lished :  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  University  and  its 
work ;  to  establish  closer  relations  between  the  Alumni  and 
the  University,  and  to  further  such  measures  as,  in  its  judg- 
ment, will  tend  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  University  and 
its  several  parts." 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Sub-Committee  on  Organization 
reported  that  it  had  prepared  a  circular  letter  addressed 
to  Alumni  generally  throughout  the  country,  suggesting  the 
establishment  of  local  associations,  and  that  several  hundred 
copies  of  the  circular,  together  with  personal  notes  from  the 
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members  of  the  Committee,  had  been  mailed.  In  most  cases 
the  circular  was  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  Locality  In- 
dex. The  committee  reported  that  replies  looking  to  the 
formation  of  local  Alumni  Associations  had  been  received 
from  graduates  in  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Colorado,  Cali- 
fornia, Montana,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
and  Nebraska,  and  in  Western  New  York  ;  that  Associations 
had  been  formed  in  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Colorado, 
and  that  sufficient  interest  had  been  evinced  to  justify  the  belief 
that  continued  efforts  would  result  in  the  formation  of  a  num- 
ber of  State  Associations.  The  Committee  requests  that  any 
Alumnus  who  may  be  inclined  to  assist  in  promoting  the 
formation  of  a  local  Association  will  communicate  with  it. 


MUSIC  AT  COLUMBIA 

In  formulating  the  courses  of  music  at  Columbia,  the  great 
difficulty  seemed  to  be  to  decide  between  theory  and  practice  ; 
an  ideal  being  one  thing,  and  attainment  quite  another.  The 
generally  accepted  idea  of  a  university's  sphere  of  work  is 
that  it  should  represent  the  highest  attainable  instruction, 
leaving  to  minor  institutions  the  matter  of  preparatory  train- 
ing. To  apply  this  theory  to  music  is  possible  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  little  or  no 
substratum  of  musical  culture  for  what  should  be  university 
work  to  build  upon.  Until  the  minor  institutions  include 
some  preparatory  musical  training  in  their  curricula,  univer- 
sity work  in  the  art  must  be  something  of  a  compromise,  if 
it  is  to  appeal  to  more  than  a  very  few. 

Music  occupies  a  peculiar  position  in  our  culture.  Without 
having  been  generally  recognized  as  an  element  of  school  or 
university  training,  it  has  succeeded  in  slipping  into  our  lives 
without  official  recognition.  The  result  is  that  it  is  studied 
seriously  only  by  specialists.  In  other  words,  our  doctors, 
lawyers,   literary,    and    scientific  men   generally,    know  but 
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little  of  the  art  except  that  which  comes  to  them  through  the 
medium  of  social  intercourse.  The  most  painful  ignorance 
is  often  displayed  by  novelists  and  poets  when  they  write  of 
music,  and  but  few  learned  men,  even  among  the  very 
greatest,  have  grasped  the  fact  that  in  ignoring  music  they 
have  deprived  themselves  of  one  of  the  most  precious  boons 
granted  mankind.  A  man  of  great  attainments  once  re- 
marked to  a  friend  of  mine  that  he  "understood  music  was 
pleasing  to  women  and  children,  but  to  him  it  was  not  only 
a  bore,  but  positively  offensive."  Now,  it  is  shameful  to  our 
civilization  that  a  university-bred  man  could  display  such 
ignorance.  With  painting,  and  perhaps  sculpture,  it  is  some- 
what better,  and  a  remark  such  as  the  above  would  hardly  be 
ventured  upon  with  reference  to  these  arts ;  still,  before  a 
picture  is  bought  nowadays  an  expert  is  generally  consulted 
to  determine  its  artistic  value.  This  state  of  things  is  all  the 
more  humiliating,  inasmuch  as  it  is  entirely  unnecessary. 

In  university  work  proper  instrumental  and  vocal  instruc- 
tion seems  out  of  place  as  tending  toward  specialism.  The 
proper  place  for  this  is  a  school  of  musical  technology.  If 
such  a  school  could  be  under  the  control  of  a  university,  and 
have  the  influence  of  a  university  behind  it,  thus  removing 
it  from  all  business  or  personal  considerations,  it  would  be  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  advancement  of  art  in  America  ;  in  fact, 
it  would  give  art  an  advantage  not  enjoyed  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  A  university  has  a  wider  and  more  generally  cultured 
public  to  draw  from  than  any  conservatory  can  have,  the  latter 
attracting,  as  it  does,  only  specialists.  Beside  those  who  would 
include  music  as  an  element  of  liberal  culture,  there  are 
surely  many  among  university  students  who  would  gladly 
specialize  in  music  if  the  calling  were  presented  to  them  and 
their  advisers  as  one  of  dignity,  and  commanding  serious 
and  universal  consideration.  The  same  student  now  has  to 
choose  between  the  many  outside  conservatories  if  he  wishes 
to  specialize  in  music.  This  immediately  takes  him  out  of 
the  pale  of  university  work,  thus  prejudicing  the  minds  of 
parents   and  guardians,  who  probably  already  have  strong 
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opinions  on  the  subject  of  a  calling  that  to  them  seems 
vague  in  everything,  except  general  good-for-nothingism. 
Such  opinions  are  very  excusable,  considering  the  fact  that 
music  has  never  been  recognized  in  our  schools  as  an  indis- 
pensable element  of  liberal  culture. 

In  my  opinion,  our  universities  should  establish  schools  of 
technology  for  the  arts  as  well  as  for  the  sciences  :  the  univer- 
sity work  proper  to  consist  mainly  of  original  work  in  composi- 
tion, of  consideration  of  the  higher  art  principles,  history,  and 
of  the  study  of  literature  and  the  sister  arts.  In  my  opinion, 
music,  painting,  history,  and  literature,  including  languages, 
should  be  elements  of  liberal  culture,  elements  that  are  also  in- 
dispensable to  the  specialist  in  art.  Architecture  was  once 
dubbed  "  frozen  music  ;"  poetry  has  melody  ;  music  has  color ; 
and  all  the  arts  possess  in  common  what  is  vaguely  called 
"feeling."  This  certainly  sounds  trite  enough;  still,  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  one  art  can  learn  more  from  another  in 
a  year  than  in  a  decade  of  delving  into  hidden  causes  and  ab- 
struse technic  that  belong  in  the  domain  of  science.  No  mu- 
sic lover  can  appreciate  or  understand  music  to  its  full  with- 
out a  corresponding  appreciation  of  the  other  arts.  To  the 
specialist  an  additional  scientific  training  is  indispensable  and 
a  school  of  technology  is  its  proper  sphere. 

This  is  an  ideal ;  attainment  being,  as  I  have  said,  a 
very  different  matter.  At  present,  in  Courses  I  and  II  the 
generalization  of  music  will  be  attempted.  In  them  I  shall 
endeavor  to  explain,  as  far  as  is  possible,  its  principles,  his- 
tory, and  ccsthetic  potence,  thus  giving  the  student,  for  the 
most  part,  a  non-technical  survey  of  the  subject.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  university  work  should  commence  (with  certain 
reservations)  at  Course  II,  but  until  the  minor  institutions 
add  the  study  of  music  to  their  regular  curricula  our  courses 
must  include  much  that  is  comparatively  elementary.  This 
also  holds  good  in  regard  to  Course  III,  which  treats  of  sim- 
ple harmony.  As  an  auxiliary  help  to  Course  I,  I  trust  the 
broadening  influence  of  the  independent  series  of  lectures, 
forming  Course  VI,  will  be  of  great  benefit. 
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Courses  III,  IV,  and  V,  which  include  harmony,  coun- 
terpoint, and  composition,  are  designed  for  the  speciaHst  in 
music.  Course  V  is  specially  directed  to  those  who  compose 
already.  The  work,  aside  from  the  technic  of  orchestration 
and  symphonic  forms,  will  consist  mainly  of  original  com- 
position, aided  by  criticism  and  discussion  from  both  techni- 
cal and  aesthetic  standpoints.  Courses  I,  III,  and  IV,  I 
hope,  may  be  the  germ  from  which  a  school  of  technology 
may  spring.  As  for  a  union  of  the  arts  in  university  work, 
it  seems  to  need  time  before  such  a  radical  departure  from 
all  precedent  were  feasible.  In  the  meanwhile,  however, 
New  York,  with  its  wonderful  art  treasures,  offers  a  substi- 
tute that  it  is  dithcult  to  overestimate.  Our  American  na- 
ture is  averse  to  pessimism,  and  undaunted  hope,  combined 
with  a  wonderful  capacity  for  hard  work,  have  made  us  what 
we  are.  It  seems  to  fall  to  us  by  right  of  birth,  as  the 
youngest  nation,  to  aspire  to  the  highest  and  to  break  new 
roads.  That  this  national  characteristic  must  extend  into 
our  music  is  to  me  a  forgone  conclusion,  and  I  trust  the  time 
is  not  far  off  when  my  opinion  will  be  verified. 

E.  A.  MacDowell 


IN   MEMORIAM 
JOSEPH  W.  HARPER  AND  WILLIAM  G.  LATHROP,  JR. 

The  University  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of 
two  of  its  Trustees :  Joseph  W.  Harper  and  William  G. 
Lathrop,  Jr.  Both  graduates  of  the  College,  they  were  alike 
in  their  devotion  to  its  interests.  The  former,  during  his  long 
service  of  twenty-three  years,  and  the  latter,  even  during  his 
all  too  brief  term  of  a  single  year,  evinced  an  earnest  love 
for  the  College  by  faithful  and  unremitting  labor  in  its  be- 
half. They  were  representative  Alumni  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term,  proud  of  their  Alma  Mater,  confident  of  her  future, 
and  eager  to  render  her  loyal  service. 
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Mr.  Harper  was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  March,  1830.  His 
father  was  Joseph  Wesley  Harper,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
famous  publishing  house  of  Harper  Brothers.  He  graduated 
at  Columbia  College  in  1848,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  his  predecessors,  began  his  career  in 
the  composing  room,  mastering  successively  all  the  details  of 
the  craft  of  book-making.  He  became  a  member  of  the  firm 
in  1869,  succeeding  his  father  in  the  management  of  the 
editorial  department.  In  1890  he  became  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm,  from  which  he  retired,  chiefly  on  account  of  im- 
paired health,  in  1894.  Throughout  his  active  career  Mr. 
Harper  illustrated  the  sterling  qualities  of  his  forefathers  and 
justified  the  motto  which  was  inscribed  by  George  William 
Curtis  upon  the  wall  of  the  private  office,  in  the  building 
erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  founders  of  the  firm  : 

"  My  flame  expires,  but  let  true  hands  pass  on, 
An  unextinguished  torch  from  sire  to  son." 

Mr.  Harper  was  singularly  fitted,  by  his  genial  and  gen- 
erous nature,  his  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  his  literary  train- 
ing, to  become  the  friend  of  men  of  letters  and  the  purveyor 
of  their  works.  He  was  so  kindly  in  his  criticisms,  so 
thoughtful  and  considerate  of  the  feelings  and  circumstances 
of  others,  that  he  made  the  impression  of  a  friendly  counsellor 
rather  than  that  of  an  unsympathetic  man  of  business.  Those 
who  never  had  the  pleasure  of  personal  intercourse  with  him 
found  his  rare  and  attractive  qualities  reflected  in  his  letters, 
which  displayed  in  his  friendly,  as  well  as  in  his  business, 
correspondence  a  delightful  combination  of  sober  judgment 
and  picturesque  humor,  often  enlivened  by  apt  quotation  from 
a  memory  well  stored  with  classic  lore. 

Mr.  Harper  was  for  twenty  years  a  Trustee  of  Columbia 
College.  It  is  in  this  relation  that  he  will  be  most  affection- 
ately remembered  by  his  colleagues,  by  the  members  of  the 
Facult}',  with  many  of  whom  he  had  intimate  relations,  and 
by  the  Alumni,  to  whom  he  was  known  as  a  loyal  and  en- 
thusiastic member  of  their  Association.    He  was  influential  in 
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the  election  of  Dr.  Low  to  the  Presidency  of  the  College,  and 
was  always  in  cordial  sympathy  with  the  broad  scope  of  the 
new  administration.  His  death  at  this  time  is  especially  to 
be  deplored.  He  had  proved  himself  a  wise  counsellor  and 
a  cordial  sui-)porter  of  every  measure  which  promised  to 
strengthen  and  extend  the  usefulness  and  the  fame  of  the 
University.  He  was  always  especially  interested  in  the 
academic  department  of  the  University,  and  jealous  of  any 
encroachment  upon  its  dignity  and  importance.  He  some- 
times expressed  the  fear  that  it  was  being  overshadowed  by 
the  interest  which  has  grown  up,  in  these  later  years,  in  the 
professional  schools.  It  was  partly  this  feeling  which  made 
him  reluctant  to  have  any  change  made  in  the  title  of  the 
College,  or  any  curtailment  suggested  in  the  undergraduate 
course.  He  loved  the  old  College  and  the  associations  which 
clustered  about  the  old  name.  He  believed  that  a  training  in 
the  humanities  was  a  precious  possession  in  any  vocation  and 
the  best  and  surest  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  profes- 
sional superstructure.  He  had  a  profound  admiration  for 
scientific  attainments  and  technical  skill  in  any  department  of 
human  knowledge,  but  he  loved  the  wisdom  and  the  graces 
which  the  cultivation  of  language,  literature,  and  historical 
studies  gives  to  life  and  character.  Mr.  Harper  was  present, 
in  spite  of  serious  physical  infirmity,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  site  on  the  second  of  May,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
throng  of  proud  and  grateful  Alumni  of  Columbia  on  that  oc- 
casion there  was  no  one  whose  spirit  was  moved  with  a  keener 
sense  than  his  of  the  joyful  significance  of  the  memorable 
scene  on  Morningside  Heights.  His  devotion  to  the  College 
was  keen  to  the  very  last,  and  in  his  will  he  left  it  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  added  to  any  endowment  fund 
which  might  exist  at  his  decease,  or  be  thereafter  created. 

In  his  social  relations  Mr.  Harper  will  be  long  remembered 
by  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  attraction.  His 
face  shone  with  a  kindly  light  that  betokened  good  fellow- 
ship and  warm  human  sympathy.  With  all  the  restrictions 
which  his  relentless  disease  placed  upon  him,  he  was  always 
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a  cheerful  host,  and  no  presence  was  more  welcome,  when 
occasion  came  for  a  postprandial  "  flash  of  reason  and  flow 
of  soul."  The  suffering  he  endured  for  many  years  and  the 
painful  crippling  of  his  limbs  seemed  rather  to  stimulate  than 
to  impair  the  delight  he  found  in  books  and  in  intellectual 
companionship.  To  him  was  given  in  large  measure  the 
power  to  command  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  who  came 
to  know  him  in  the  varied  relations  of  his  career.  In  him 
the  torch  with  which  he  was  entrusted  by  a  noble  sire  burned 
with  its  wonted  flame,  and  shed  its  genial  rays  through  the 
broad  paths  and  by-ways  of  his  useful  life. 
Mr.  Harper  died  on  July  21,  1896. 

William  Gerard  Lathrop,  Jr.,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  was  born  in 
Rahway,  New  Jersey,  August  24,  1841.  He  was  graduated 
from  Columbia  College  in  1862,  and  from  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1864.  Mr.  Lathrop  was  elected  a  Trustee  in  1894. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  President  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  the  College,  of  which  body  he  had  been  one  of 
the  moving  spirits  for  many  years.  His  interest  in  Columbia 
amounted  to  devotion,  and  his  death,  so  soon  after  his  election 
as  Trustee,  is  a  serious  misfortune.  Short  as  his  service  in 
the  Board  had  been,  he  had  already  proved  his  usefulness. 
His  good  judgment,  his  tact,  and  his  energy  impressed  them- 
selves on  all  who  knew  him,  and  promised  to  make  him,  in 
time,  as  influential  as  a  Trustee  as  he  had  been  in  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Alumni.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Boonton,  New 
Jersey,  August  2,  1896. 

The  following  memorial  was  adopted  by  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation at  its  annual  meeting  on  October  5th  : 

"  The  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College  ex- 
presses its  profound  regret  and  sorrow  at  the  death,  last  Au- 
gust, of  William  G.  Lathrop,  Jr.,  of  the  Class  of  '62,  a 
Trustee  of  the  University  and  President  of  this  Association. 
No  son  of  Columbia  was  more  devoted  to  his  Alma  Mater 
than  he,  or  had  a  loftier  conception  of  his  obligations  as  an 
Alumnus.     His  attachment  to  the  College  was  fervid  and  his 
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confidence  in  her  future  was  without  any  misgiving ;  his 
thought  for  her  welfare  was  constant,  and  permeated  with  a 
hopefulness  as  to  all  her  affairs  that  cheered  and  encouraged 
his  associates  ;  his  efforts  for  her  advancement  were  unre- 
mitting and  wholU'  unselfish.  He  became  President  of  this 
Association  a  year  ago,  and  richly  deserved  the  unsought 
distinction.  For  many  years  before  the  Association  thus 
honored  itself  and  him  he  was  a  guiding  spirit  in  its  coun- 
sels, and  much  of  its  attractiveness  and  usefulness  was  due 
to  his  wise  forethought  and  care.  The  frequent  social  meet- 
ings and  their  success  owe  very  much  to  his  initiation  and 
supervision ;  the  fine  athletic  field  at  Williamsbridge  was  ac- 
quired largely  through  his  efforts,  was  prepared  for  use 
chiefly  under  his  direction,  and  was  judiciously  administered 
by  him  at  great  expense  of  time  and  labor,  which  he  un- 
grudgingly bestowed.  Nothing  that  concerned  the  College 
or  this  Association  was  foreign  to  him. 

"  Candid  and  generous  in  disposition,  solid  in  acquirement 
and  safe  in  judgment,  a  capable,  high-minded,  and  thoroughly 
trusted  lawyer,  a  good  citizen,  a  sturdy  friend,  an  upright 
and  God-fearing  man — his  loss  is  a  most  grievous  one  to  the 
College,  with  whose  enterprises  he  was  so  intimately  con- 
nected, and  to  this  Association,  in  which  he  was  so  con- 
spicuously useful." 


UNIVERSITY  NOTES 

The  College 

The  students  registered  in  the  College  for  1896-97  number 
299,  of  whom  98  are  Freshmen,  61  Sophomores,  49  Juniors, 
51  Seniors,  and  40  Special  Students.  The  Freshman  class 
shows  a  gain  of  32  over  that  of  last  year. 

Alumni  who  possibly  feel  that  the  College  is  somewhat  lost 
in  the  remarkable  development  of  the  professional  schools  of 
the  University,  and  perhaps  fear  that  College  "spirit"  and 
loyalty  may  be  weakened  by  the  very  means  that  are  wisely 
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used  to  further  the  purposes  of  University  culture,  will  be  re- 
assured by  learning  that  every  branch  of  social  and  literary  ac- 
tivity among  the  students  in  College  gives  evidence  of  renewed 
life.  The  Spectator,  which  has  long  v/on  a  reputation  among 
college  journals  for  its  frankness  of  expression  and  its  vigorous 
tone,  is  now  published  every  week,  instead  of  every  fortnight. 
The  younger  Literary  Monthly,  whose  ambition  is  less  jour- 
nalistic, has  this  year  appeared  in  a  more  attractive  form, 
and  has  no  difficulty  in  filling  its  pages  with  very  creditable 
and  well  edited  matter.  The  young  Morningside,  without 
trenching  on  the  field  of  the  Spectator,  is  winning  for  itself,  by 
a  lightness  of  touch  and  seriousness  of  feeling  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  College,  a  permanent  place  in  the  regard  of 
the  undergraduate  community.  The  debating  societies  are 
well  attended,  and  are  widening  their  field  of  interest.  The 
mere  "loafer,"  never  a  familiar  figure  at  Columbia,  the  man 
who  deliberately  neglected  his  College  duties,  has  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  an^'one  in  a  position  to  observe  care- 
fully the  character  and  actions  of  undergraduates  at  Columbia 
within  the  last  few  years  must  be  struck  by  a  distinct  deepen- 
ing of  the  interest  students  show  in  each  other,  by  the  more 
orderly  and  rational  management  of  undergraduate  affairs, 
and  by  the  steady  growth  of  interest,  energy,  and  ambition  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  College  community. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  of 
the  College  was  held  at  Sherry's  on  Monday,  October  5th, 
and  was  largely  attended.  The  following  officers  were 
elected :  President,  Nicholas  Fish,  '67 ;  Vice-President, 
Edward  Mitchell,  '61  ;  Treasurer,  Theodore  F.  Lozier,  '76 ; 
Secretary,  William  T.  Lawson,  '82.  The  following  were 
elected  members  of  the  Standing  Committee  :  Guy  Rich- 
ards, '87;  E.  S.  Rapallo,  '74;  T.  L.  Chrystie,  '92;  Charles 
H.  Mapes,  '85.  The  usual  reports  were  presented,  and 
memorials  of  the  late  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation were  adopted.  The  memorial  of  Mr.  Lathrop  is  pub- 
lished on  another  page.  The  meeting  was  especially  inter- 
esting as  a  social   gathering,   and  was  remarkable  for    the 
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large  attendance  of  the  younger  Alumni.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  last  graduating  class  joined  the  Association.  It 
is  understood  that  the  Committee  on  Reunions  has  in  con- 
templation a  series  of  informal  social  meetings,  to  be  held 
during  the  coming  winter.  Much  interest  was  shown  last 
winter  in  the  addresses  made  at  these  meetings  from  time  to 
time  upon  the  current  work  of  the  University,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  usage,  which  affords  the  most  satisfactory 
means  of  keeping  the  Alumni  informed  as  to  the  progress  of 
the  University,  may  be  continued. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  letter  from  Professor  Bran- 
der  Matthews,  Mr.  Laurence  Hutton,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Paine, 
offering  to  the  Trustees  a  fund  for  the  H.  C.  Bunner  Gold 
Medal : 

' '  The  late  Henry  Cuyler  Bunner  was  prepared  for  Colum- 
bia, although  he  never  entered  the  College ;  and  now  certain 
of  his  friends  wish  to  found  a  prize  in  the  University  that  his 
memory  may  be  there  kept  alive. 

"  On  behalf  of  those  who  have  subscribed  for  this  purpose, 
we  beg  leave  to  hand  you  herewith  a  check  for  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  which  sum  we  request  the  Trustees  to 
accept  and  invest,  so  that  the  income  may  provide  every  year 
*The  H.  C.  Bunner  Gold  Medal,'  to  be  given  to  the  student 
who  shall  present  the  best  essay  on  an  assigned  subject  in 
American  Literature." 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science 

The  School  of  Architecture. — The  subjects  of  the  gradu- 
ating theses  of  the  Fourth- Year  Class  are  :  a  Savings  Bank, 
a  Students'  Club  House,  a  Theatre,  a  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
a  City  Hall,  a  Renaissance  Church,  an  Office  Building,  a 
Railway  Terminus,  an  Institute  of  Natural  Sciences,  a  Country 
Mansion,  and  a  Country  Club.  The  sketches  for  these  theses 
have  this  year  been  made  a  part  of  the  summer  work,  in 
lieu  of  a  memoir,  and  instead  of  the  sketches  and  notes  re- 
quired of  the  lower  classes  the  Fourth-Year  students  have 
this  summer  prepared  written  essays  of  four  or  five  thousand 
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words.  The  subjects  of  these  papers  are  Notes  of  Travel, 
House  Painting,  Iron  and  Steel  Construction,  Fire-proof 
Floors,  Bramante,  the  Preservation  of  Stone,  Deep  Founda- 
tions, the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  Fresco  Painting,  the  Al- 
hambra.  Glass  and  Mosaics,  the  French  Renaissance,  Ce- 
ments. After  criticism  and  correction  these  papers  will  be 
read  before  the  class  and  are  to  be  followed  by  similar  essays 
during  the  winter,  each  student  preparing  half  a  dozen  as 
part  of  his  regular  work  in  History,  Design,  or  Construction. 
Each  member  of  the  three  lower  classes  also  presents  each 
week  a  written  report  of  some  one  of  the  lectures  he  has  at- 
tended during  the  week,  the  subjects  being  taken  in  turn. 
The  time  gained  by  dropping  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Ge- 
ology from  the  course  is  parti}'  occupied  thus  in  the  practice 
of  English  composition,  and  partl}^  by  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Building  Materials,  in  which  the  instruction  in  Applied 
Chemistry  and  Geology,  as  far  as  it  was  pertinent  to  the 
study  of  Architecture,  is  now  incorporated. 

One  member  of  the  Fourth-Year  Class  has  elected  the 
course  in  Engineering  and  Practice,  under  Mr.  Snelling,  and 
will  next  year  take  the  Fourth-Year  course  in  History  and 
Design  as  a  post-graduate  student.  A  graduate  of  last  year's 
class  is  also  taking  the  course  in  Engineering  and  Practice 
and  will  be  the  first  student  in  the  school  to  complete  the  full 
five-years'  course  which  it  offers. 

The  afternoons  of  the  first  month  of  the  year  have  been 
devoted  by  the  three  older  classes,  as  for  two  years  past,  to 
out-of-door  work  in  measuring  and  drawing  from  buildings  in 
various  parts  of  the  city.  This  fall  the  buildings  to  be  thus 
studied  have  been  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  lec- 
tures and  research  in  the  mediaeval  styles.  The  students, 
divided  into  groups  of  three,  are  each  required  to  study  and 
measure  a  Gothic  or  Romanesque  door,  window,  spire,  and 
whole  fagade,  and  to  make  sketches,  full-size  profiles,  and 
scale  details  of  the  object  studied.  This  work  is  mostly  done 
with  T-square  and  triangle  on  the  spot. 

A  History  of  Architecture  by  Professor  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin 
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was  published  in  March  by  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  in  their  series  of  College  Text-books  on  the  History  of 
Art,  edited  by  Professor  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  of  Rutgers 
College.  The  second  edition  is  in  preparation  and  will  be 
issued  in  a  few  weeks.  The  paper  upon  the  teaching  of 
architectural  history,  contributed  by  Professor  Ware  to  the 
November  (1895)  number  of  the  School  of  Mines  ^lar- 
terly,  was  followed  in  May  and  July  by  two  papers  upon 
Architectural  Drawing,  illustrated  by  reproductions  of  work 
by  members  of  the  School.  These  have  been  printed  together 
in  a  pamphlet  for  distribution. 

Organic  Chemistry. — Mr.  M.  T.  Bogert  has  been  for  some 
time  engaged  in  investigating  the  S3'nthesis  of  certain  new 
organic  sulphur  compounds,  and  has  recently  given  an  ac- 
count of  some  new  compounds  of  the  Hept}^  series,  four  of 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  before  described,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  New  York  Section  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society. 

Analytical  Chemistry  and  Assaying. — The  publication  of 
the  schemes  for  qualitative  analysis  by  Drs.  J.  S.  C.  Wells 
and  A.  R.  Cushman  have  contributed  materially  to  the 
course  of  instruction  in  such  analyses,  and  their  use  during 
the  past  year  has  demonstrated  the  benefit  of  placing  in  the 
hands  of  students  condensed  notes  for  use  while  working  at 
their  desks.  Changes  have  been  made  in  the  course  in  as- 
saying by  the  introduction  of  laboratory  tests  on  ores  to  de- 
termine the  percentage  of  extraction  of  the  precious  metals 
by  the  chlorination,  cyanide,  bromide,  and  Russel  processes, 
including  assays  of  original,  roasted  ore  and  tailings,  also 
precipitation  and  recovery  of  the  gold  and  silver  extracted. 
The  laboratory  work  in  assaying  has  also  been  re-arranged 
so  as  to  involve  comparison  by  the  students  of  the  various 
methods  used.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  in  assaying,  several  of  whom  are 
graduates  of  other  institutions. 

During  the  summer  Professor  Ricketts  and  Dr.  Miller  have 
been  busy  in  preparing  a  text-book  on  assaying,  which  in- 
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eludes,  besides  the  latest  practice  in  making  fire  assays, 
many  of  the  rapid  volumetric  methods  used  in  the  West. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Sherman,  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  is  investigating 
methods  for  the  determination  of  starch.  Dr.  Miller  and 
Mr.  Mathews  are  investigating  the  ferro-cyanides  of  zinc 
and  manganese. 

Sutnmer  Schools. — The  summer  school  of  mining  was  held 
in  the  copper  and  silver  district  of  Butte,  Montana,  which  is 
exceptionally  well  adapted  for  purposes  of  instruction,  both 
in  mining  and  metallurgy,  on  account  of  the  size  and  num- 
ber of  mines  in  and  around  Butte,  and  their  large  output. 
Most  of  the  properties  are  being  worked  at  depths  of  1,300 
to  1,400  feet,  under  the  most  approved  methods  and  with 
powerful  and  costly  machinery.  About  four  weeks  was  de- 
voted by  Adjunct  Professor  Peele  to  the  mining  session 
proper,  which  was  preceded  by  a  week  of  useful  practice  in 
field  geology  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Kemp,  and 
followed  by  a  week  of  special  study  of  the  various  metal- 
lurgical works  with  Dr.  Struthers — a  cooperation  of  the 
Departments  of  Geology  and  Metallurgy  which  adds  ma- 
terially to  the  usefulness  of  the  Summer  School. 

The  summer  school  of  practical  metallurgy,  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Struthers,  was  held  at  Butte,  Montana, 
directly  after  the  time  devoted  to  the  mining  school.  The 
subject  studied  was  the  smelting  of  silver  and  copper  ores. 
Visits  were  made  to  all  the  smelters  in  that  district,  and  the 
mammoth  plant  at  Anaconda,  which  treats  about  four  thous- 
and tons  of  ore  daily,  was  kindly  thrown  open  for  inspection, 
including  the  department  devoted  to  the  electrolytic  refining 
of  copper.  The  students  received  personal  and  class  instruc- 
tion, and  were  required  to  prepare  a  complete  description  of 
all  the  works  visited.  The  description  called  for  an  outline 
of  works  and  processes,  sketches  of  all  furnaces,  in  part  and 
in  whole,  involving  plans,  sections,  and  elevations ;  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  chemistry  of  the  process  and  the  mechanical 
handling  of  ores  and  products.  Note  books  were  freely  em- 
ployed, and  were  corrected  and  criticised  before  the  following 
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morning,  while  the  subjects  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
students.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  new  feature  of  the  course 

will  become  a  permanent  one. 

FAciT/rv  oi-"  Medicine 
(College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons) 

The  present  college  year  begins  the  third  year  in  the  new 
curriculum  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  the  new  curriculum  extends  through  four 
years  ;  hence  those  who  graduated  at  Commencement  in  May, 
1896,  were  men  who  were  under  the  old  curriculum  and  had 
finished  their  course  in  three  years.  As  the  present  class  is  in  its 
third  year  of  the  four-years'  course,  there  will  be  no  regular 
graduating  class  in  May,  1897,  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  A  certain  number  of  students,  however, 
who,  for  various  reasons,  failed  to  take  their  degree  in  May, 
1896,  may  come  up  for  examination  in  May,  1897.  About 
twenty-five  such  men  are  at  present  in  the  College.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  new  curriculum  has  required  an  increase  in 
the  force  of  instructors,  and  a  greater  amount  of  work  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  instructors  already  connected  with  the 
College.  The  following  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  in 
the  various  departments  :  In  Physiology,  Reid  Hunt,  Ph.  D., 
M.D.,  Instructor;  in  Chemistry,  Benjamin  M.  Jaguish,  B.  S., 
and  George  Muller,  Ph.D.,  Instructors;  in  Medicine,  F. 
W.  Jackson,  M.D.,  Clinical  Lecturer,  and  Van  Horn 
Norrie,  M.D.,  and  William  K.  Draper,  M.D.,  Clinical  In- 
structors ;  in  Gynecology,  Wm.  S.  Stone,  M.  D.,  Instructor; 
in  Ophthalmology,  John  H.  Claiborne,  M.D.,  Instructor;  in 
Otology,  Robert  Lewis,  M.D.,  Instructor;  in  Anatomy, 
Walton  Martin,  M.D.,  and  C.  C.  Carmalt,  M.D.,  Assistant 
Demonstrators;  in  Surger}',  C.  I.  Barker,  M.D.,  and  A.  B. 
Johnson,  M.D.,  Instructors;  in  Histology,  O.  S.  Strong, 
M.D.,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  Fellows  : 
Frederick  J.  Brockway,  M.D.,  Richard  H.  Cunningham, 
M.D.,  Philip  H.   Hiss,  Jr.,M.D.,  and  James  Ewing,  M.D. 
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The  serious  illness  of  Professor  Peabody  has  incapacitated 
him  from  giving  his  lectures  in  Therapeutics  and  Materia 
Medica,  though  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  be  able  to  resume  his 
work  by  the  ist  of  January.  His  place  has  been  filled  by 
Dr.  Henr}'  A.  Griffin,  who  graduated  with  first  honors  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1889,  has  been  a 
prominent  quiz-master  in  the  city,  and  is  the  author  of  a 
recent  text-book  on  Materia  Medica.  It  is  understood  that 
his  lectures  have  been  very  successful. 

A  number  of  changes  in  the  courses  of  instruction  have 
been  made  this  year,  but  as  these  are  fully  described  in  the  cata- 
logue they  do  not  require  any  detailed  mention.  The  general 
object  of  the  new  method  of  instruction  is  to  do  away  with 
general  lectures,  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  laboratory 
and  clinical  instruction,  in  the  course  of  which  the  student 
comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  instructors.  This  new 
method  is  of  special  service  in  the  clinical  study  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  each  student  to  examine 
for  himself  a  large  number  of  patients  and  to  observe  symp- 
toms very  closely  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  The 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  the  study  of  physical  diagnosis 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine,  that  is,  the  examination  of 
heart  and  lungs,  has  been  doubled,  and  the  number  of  hours 
devoted  to  instruction  in  Minor  Surgery  has  also  been  ma- 
terially increased.  In  these  departments  and  in  the  depart- 
ments of  skin  diseases,  eye  and  ear  diseases,  diseases  of  the 
throat,  and  of  children  and  of  women,  the  large  class  has 
been  divided  up  into  small  sections  of  twelve  to  fifteen  men 
each,  and  attendance  upon  this  sectional  instruction  has  been 
made  compulsor}^  so  that  no  students  can  avoid  attending 
these  special  clinical  courses  under  the  direction  of  the  Chiefs 
of  Clinic  and  the  instructors  in  each  department.  Such 
courses  have  been  optional  hitherto,  and  under  the  old  cur- 
riculum the  student  did  not  have  time  to  attend  more  than  a 
few.  At  present  the  hours  are  so  arranged  that  each  student 
is  able  to  attend  not  only  the  general  clinics  held  by  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  various  departments,  but  also  these  courses  of 
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special  instruction  given  by  the  Chiefs  of  Clinic  and  the  in- 
structors at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  Such  clinical  instruction 
would  be  impossible  were  it  not  for  the  very  large  amount  of 
clinical  material  offered  by  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  but  as  the 
new  accommodations  at  the  Clinic  afford  ample  space,  and 
the  number  of  patients  attending  has  been  largel}^  increased 
this  autumn,  there  is  no  want  of  teaching  material. 

An  additional  surgical  clinic  has  been  opened  at  the  Van- 
derbilt Clinic  and  is  conducted  by  Professors  Weir  and  Bull, 
thus  giving  two  hours  a  week  instead  of  one  of  such  clinical 
instruction.  The  hours  of  work  have  also  been  arranged  so 
as  to  allow  the  students  to  attend  the  surgical  clinics  at  the 
New  York  Hospital  held  by  Professor  Weir,  and  the  ophthal- 
mological  clinics  at  the  Hospital  of  Eye  Diseases  by  Professor 
Knapp,  and  these  clinics  have  thus  far  been  crowded.  It  is 
evident  already  that  the  students  appreciate  fully  the  greater 
opportunities  offered  in  these  courses,  for  all  the  classes  are 
fully  attended. 

The  total  number  of  students  registered  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  up  to  November  ist  was  625,  of 
whom  there  are  in  the  first  year  279,  in  the  second  year  158, 
and  in  the  third  3'ear  147.  The  remainder  includes  those 
who  were  left  over  from  the  three-year  curriculum  and  a  num- 
ber of  special  students. 

During  the  summer  the  laboratories  of  the  Department  of 
Physiology  underwent  considerable  changes.  The  general 
laboratory  was  enlarged  and  its  equipment  of  apparatus  was 
extended  ;  another  private  room,  a  small  laboratory  for  histo- 
logical research  in  connection  with  physiological  problems, 
and  a  demonstration  and  lecture  room,  were  added.  The  De- 
partment now  occupies  all  of  the  third  floor  on  the  south 
wing  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  a  par- 
tition has  been  built  between  this  space  and  the  main  hallway. 
The  enlargements  were  much  needed,  and  the  capacity  of 
the  new  laboratories  is  already  overtaxed  by  numerous  appli- 
cants for  practical  instruction.  A  number  of  new  pieces  of 
recording  apparatus  and  several  new  microscopes  were  added 
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to  the  Swift  Cabinet  during  the  summer.  The  teaching  staff 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  appointment  of  Reid  Hunt,  M.  D., 
Ph.  D.,  who  received  his  special  training  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  as  tutor  in  physiology.  A  Journal  Club  for 
the  review  of  current  physiological  literature  has  been  organ- 
ized among  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  and  the  ad- 
vanced workers. 

The  Department  of  Pathology  enters  this  autumn  upon  the 
full  possession  of  the  new  quarters  which  the  largely  in- 
creased demand  upon  its  resources  required.  The  removal 
of  the  Department  of  Anatomy  from  its  old  laboratory  in  the 
North  Wing  has  left  this  free  to  be  joined  to  the  other  lab- 
oratories of  the  Department  of  Pathology,  and  it  is  now  used 
as  a  preparation,  injection,  dissection,  and  machine  room. 
A  most  efficient  cold  storage  plant,  for  pathological  material, 
has  been  arranged  during  the  summer. 

A  new  and  much  valued  feature  in  the  Department  of  Path- 
ology is  the  Library,  in  which  are  to  be  found  all  of  the  im- 
portant current  journals  relating  to  pathology,  bacteriology, 
and  closely  allied  themes,  together  with  a  limited  number  of 
standard  text-books  and  reference  books.  It  is  hoped  that 
ultimately  this  departmental  library  may  be  supported  by  the 
University,  but  at  present  it  is  maintained  by  the  instructors 
and  special  workers  in  the  pathological  department,  who  have 
contributed  between  three  and  four  hundred  dollars  during 
the  year  for  this  purpose. 

The  most  prominent  new  feature  which  the  third  year  of 
the  new  curriculum  develops  in  the  Department  of  Pathology 
is  the  demonstration,  by  Dr.  Hodenphyl,  of  pathological  ma- 
terial. This  demonstration  course  is  well  under  way,  and  is 
deservedly  popular  on  account  of  the  great  practical  value 
which  attaches  to  the  actual  inspection,  in  a  fresh  condition,  of 
a  great  variety  of  lesions.  The  cooperation  in  this  work  of 
Dr.  John  S.  Thatcher,  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  is  of  great 
value  to  the  Department. 

The  advantages  of  the  new  curriculum  are  nowhere  better 
illustrated  than  by  the  improved  opportunities  for  teaching 
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the  physical  diagnosis  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  This  practical 
course  has  been  extended  to  thirty-two  demonstrations,  instead 
of  twenty  as  in  previous  years — a  change  which  enables  the 
instruction  to  be  more  complete  and  thorough.  The  opening 
of  morning  medical  classes  in  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  has  in- 
creased the  attendance  of  patients  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
mass  of  clinical  material  available  for  teaching  purposes  has 
not  only  been  more  abundant,  but  more  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  teaching  hours.  The  demonstration  room  is 
large,  well  ventilated,  and  admirably  adapted  for  clinical  in- 
struction. 

Faculty  of  Philosophy 

Professor  Egbert's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Latin  In- 
scriptions, published  in  May  last,  will  be  used  in  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Classical  Study  at  Rome  as  the  text-book  in 
Latin  epigraphy.  An  English  edition  of  the  work  is  being 
prepared  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Dr.  Young,  of  the  Greek  Department,  spent  the  summer  in 
the  museums  of  Paris,  London,  Miinich,  and  Berlin,  gather- 
ing photographs  and  other  materials  for  his  courses  in  Greek 
art  and  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Greeks. 

A  special  set  of  lantern  slides  is  being  prepared  for  the 
Department  of  Indo-Iranian  Languages,  to  be  used  in  illustra- 
ting certain  lectures  which  the  department  is  planning  to  give 
later  in  the  winter. 

By  invitation  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Prof.  A.  V. 
Williams  Jackson  delivered  an  address  last  July  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum.  Dr.  Jackson  has  also 
been  invited  to  make  an  address  on  Archieology  and  the 
Bible  at  the  Church  Congress  to  be  held,  November  17-20, 
in  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

If  there  should  be  a  demand  made  on  the  part  of  competent 
students  Dr.  Woodward  may  conduct  the  two-hour  course  in 
Rumanian,  previously  offered  by  Professor  Cohn,  for  ad- 
vanced students.  The  requirements  for  admission  will  be 
knowledge  of  Latin,  French,  and  one  other  Romance  lan- 
guage (preferably  Italian),  and  ability  to  read  German. 
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Professor  Wilhelm  Dorpfeld,  the  distinguished  German 
archaeologist,  gave  six  lectures  during  November,  before  large 
University  audiences,  on  Troy  and  tlivs  Homeric  Citadel,  the 
Excavations  at  Olympia,  the  Greek  Theatre,  the  Most  Recent 
Investigations  in  Greece,  the  Acropolis  of  x\thens,  and  Tiryns 
and  Mycenae. 

The  Oriental  side  of  the  Library  has  become  the  bene- 
ficiary of  a  gift  of  six  thousand  dollars  from  the  family  of 
the  late  Alexander  I.  Cotheal,  Esq.,  the  income  of  which  is 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages or  relating  to  Oriental  countries.  This  fund  is  to  be 
known  as  the  '*  Alexander  I.  Cotheal  Fund  for  the  increase 
of  the  Library."  Mr.  Cotheal  was  born  in  New  York  City 
in  1804.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  Cotheal,  and 
grandson  of  Isaac  Cotheal  of  Revolutionary  times.  Through 
his  connection  with  the  Zanzibar  trade  he  became  interested 
in  the  Orient,  and  in  185 1  made  a  journey  to  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  Zanzibar,  and  Mozambique.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and  was 
one  of  its  directors  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
His  chief  subject  of  study  was  the  Arabic  language  ;  and, 
at  the  request  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  he  made  a 
translation  from  a  rare  Arabic  text,  which  Sir  Richard  incor- 
porated in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  Sufflcmcntal  Nights.  Mr. 
Cotheal  was  also  a  student  of  Turkish,  Persian,  Hindustani, 
and  Gujerati.  During  his  lifetime  he  showed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  in 
our  universities  by  giving  his  valuable  collection  of  Arabic, 
Turkish,  and  Persian  manuscripts  to  the  Columbia  Library. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  also,  in  1894,  his  family  presented 
to  Columbia  a  collection  of  books  from  his  library  bearing 
upon  subjects  connected  with  the  East. 

To  the  Hebrew  MSS.  already  in  the  Library  of  the  Univer- 
sity, another  lot  of  eight  has  been  added.  Professor  Gottheil 
has  been  enabled  to  purchase  them  through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  W.  Walter,  '81.  A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Walter  made  a 
similar  gift  to  the  Library. 
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The  Rev.  Mr,  Lau,  an  advanced  student  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Oriental  Languages,  is  continuing  the  work  done  last 
year  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Arnold  in  the  deciphering  of  the  old 
Babylonian  clay  tablets  belonging  to  the  University  Library. 
It  is  hoped  that  he  will  shortly  be   able  to  publish  his  results. 

In  the  Jul}'  number  of  the  American  Joiirjial  of  Semitic 
Aa?!i^-//aors,  Professor  Max  Margolis  (Ph.D.,  Columbia, 
1891),  Fellow  in  Semitic  Languages,  1891-92,  has  an  ex- 
tensive article  on  Comparative  Semitic  Grammar.  In  the 
October  number  of  the  same  journal,  Professor  C.  Levias 
(M.A.,  Columbia,  1894),  Fellow  in  Oriental  Languages, 
1893-94,  publishes  the  first  part  of  a  larger  work  on  the 
Aramaic  Idiom  contained  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

Professor  Brander  Matthews's  Aspects  of  Fiction  and  Other 
Ventures  in  Criticism,  recently  published  by  Harper  Brothers, 
is  the  first  volume  of  a  series  of  collected  essays  of  contem- 
porary American  authors,  including  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr. 
Warner.  It  contains  his  address  on  American  Literature,  de- 
livered last  July  before  the  National  Educational  Association. 

The  Romance  Club,  composed  of  all  the  instructors  and 
advanced  students  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages 
and  Literatures,  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  meet  fort- 
nightly throughout  the  year.  The  meetings  of  the  Club  are 
intended  primarily  for  the  examination  and  discussion  of  cur- 
rent periodicals  and  new  books  appearing  in  the  Romance 
field  ;  but  social  intercourse  is  made  a  prominent  feature,  with 
a  view  to  bringing  instructors  and  students  into  closer  per- 
sonal relations. 

Professor  Todd  was  engaged  during  the  past  summer  in 
the  preparation  of  a  critical  edition  of  a  portion  of  the  text  of 
Don  ^lijote,  with  an  introduction  and  annotations. 

Professor  Cohn  sailed  for  Europe  in  July  last  to  spend 
abroad  his  year's  leave  of  absence.  He  divided  the  summer 
months  between  the  coast  of  Brittany  and  the  Ardennes 
mountains  and  expects  to  take  up  his  residence  for  the  winter 
in  Paris. 

Dr.  B.  D.  Woodward  spent  part  of  the  summer  in  language 
study  near  Bucharest,  in  Rumania. 
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The  annual  series  of  weekly  lectures  in  French  on  topics 
of  public  interest,  open  without  cards  to  all  members  of  the 
University  or  affiliated  institutions,  will  be  given  in  room  15, 
Hamilton  Hall,  from  3  :30  to  4  130  on  Thursday  afternoons 
throughout  the  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures.  The  name  of  the 
lecturer  and  the  topic  will  be  announced  one  week  in  advance, 
and  published  through  the  official  University  bulletin  on  the 
Monday  preceding  the  lecture.  The  course  will  be  opened 
on  Thursday,  December  3d,  with  a  lecture  by  Dr.  B.  D. 
Woodward,  "  On  a  Recent  Visit  to  Rumania  :  L — The  Coun- 
try and  its  History." 

No  promotion  could  have  given  more  pleasure  to  the  teach- 
ing force  of  the  College  and  the  School  of  Philosophy  than 
that  of  Professor  Speranza,  whose  warm-hearted  and  gener- 
ous character,  no  less  than  his  scholarship,  has  won  forhim 
the  sincere  regard  of  his  colleagues  as  well  as  made  him  a 
favorite  with  his  students.  Professor  Speranza's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Romance  languages  is  broad  and  sympathetic, 
and  his  earnest  and  faithful  work  as  a  teacher  has  been  well 
known  at  Columbia  since  1883,  when  he  first  became  con- 
nected with  the  College  as  instructor  in  Italian — a  post  forever 
memorable  among  us  from  its  association  with  Lorenzo  da 
Ponte,  poet  and  scholar,  the  first  to  introduce  into  America 
the  study  of  the  language,  literature,  and  culture  of  Italy. 

Faculty  of  Political  Science 

Professor  Seligman  has  been  elected  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Russian  Imperial  Academy  of  Science,  an  honor 
not  frequently  conferred  on  foreigners. 

Two  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  are  to 
contribute  to  the  series  of  books  edited  by  Professor  Hart,  of 
Harvard,  and  to  be  known  as  the  American  Citizen  Series. 
Professor  Moore  is  to  write  on  American  Foreign  Relations, 
and  Professor  Seligman  is  to  contribute  a  work  on  the  Ele- 
ments of  Political  Economy,  with  special  reference  to  Ameri- 
can conditions. 
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Ginn  &  Company  have  republished,  in  a  thick  pamphlet, 
the  recent  articles  on  monetary  questions  from  the  Political 
Science  J^tar/erly. 

Professor  Osgood  has  recently  published,  in  the  Political 
Science  ^^larterly,  two  articles  on  the  Corporation  as  a 
Form  of  Colonial  Government.  A  third  on  the  same  subject 
will  appear  in  the  December  number  of  the  same  review. 
His  paper  on  the  Classification  of  Colonial  Govermncnts  will 
appear  in  the  forthcoming  Report  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  for  1895. 

Mr.  Wm.  R.  Shepherd  has  completed  his  thesis  on  the 
History  of  Proj^rictary  Government  in  Pennsylvania  ,  and  it 
has  just  been  published  as  volume  VI  of  the  Studies  in  His- 
tory, Economics,  and  Public  Lazv,  edited  by  the  Faculty  of 
Political  Science.  Mr.  Harry  A.  Cushing's  thesis  on  the 
History  of  the  Transition  from  Provincial  to  Commomvealth 
Government  in  Alassachusetts  will  form  a  part  of  volume 
Vn  of  the  same  series.  A  paper  by  Mr.  Gushing  will  also 
appear  in  the  forthcoming  Report  of  the  American  Historical 
Association,  on  the  Political  Activity  of  the  Massachusetts 
Tozvns  during  the  American  Revolution.  A  thesis  by  Mr. 
Henry  Grosby  Emery  on  Speculation  on  the  Stock  and  Pro- 
duce Exchanges  of  the  United  States  forms  the  second  and 
concluding  number  of  volume  VH  of  the  Studies. 

Faculty  of  Pure  Science 

With  the  close  of  the  last  academic  year  Nathaniel  L.  Brit- 
ton,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of 
Pure  Science  since  its  organization  in  1892,  tendered  his 
resignation  in  order  to  assume  the  duties  of  scientific  director 
of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden.  In  the  withdrawal  of 
Professor  Britton  the  University  loses  from  its  working  staff 
an  accomplished  instructor  and  investigator,  whose  indefatig- 
able labors  have  been  of  signal  service  to  the  School  of  Pure 
Science.  It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  note  that  he  has  been 
made  Professor  Emeritus  of  Botany,  and  that  his  official  con- 
nection with  the  University  will  thus  be  maintained. 
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The  growing  importance  of  the  many-sided  science  of  an 
thropology  has  naturally  led  to  its  development  in  all  of  the 
graduate  schools  of  the  University.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
academic  year  Dr.  Franz  Boas  was  appointed  Lecturer  in 
Anthropology  under  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science.  Dr.  Boas 
is  well  known  for  his  researches  in  ethnology,  and  his  connec- 
tion as  Curator  with  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
affords  him  and  his  students  special  facilities  for  laboratory  in- 
vestigations. He  is  conducting  this  year  tw^o  courses  of  study 
on  Physical  Anthropology,  and,  in  addition,  a  seminar  on 
the  North  American  Languages. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  number  of  courses 
offered  by  the  School  of  Pure  Science  was  enlarged  from 
140  to  158.  By  the  plan  of  alternation  of  courses  now  com- 
monly adopted  by  departments,  it  will  be  possible  to  give  all 
of  these  courses  in  two  or  three  years.  The  number  of 
courses  actually  given  in  the  School  of  Pure  Science  during 
the  last  academic  year  was  81. 

Professor  William  Hallock,  of  the  Department  of  Physics, 
has  been  elected  to  succeed  Professor  Britton  as  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science. 

Department  of  Astronomy. — The  summer  class  in  Practi- 
cal Geodesy,  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Rees,  was 
divided  into  two  sections.  Section  I  remained  at  the  Obser- 
vator}'  in  the  City  for  three  weeks,  during  which  time  Section 
n  was  at  Sunapee  Lake,  N.  H.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks 
the  sections  changed  places.  The  field  work  at  Sunapee 
was]  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Jacoby,  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Derleth  and  Rodenberg,  '96.  The  work  in  the 
City  was  practically  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  H.  S.  Davis,  as- 
sisted by[Dr.  Ling  and  Mr.  Kretz,  '96.  Professor  Rees  con- 
tinued the  observations  for  variation  of  latitude  through  the 
summer. 

The  Department  has  received  a  new  measuring  microm- 
eter for  astrophotographic  work,  made  by  Repsold  &  Sons, 
■of  Hamburg.  This  instrument  embodies  new  improvements, 
several  of  which  were  devised  by  Professor  Jacoby.     Two 
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other  machines  have  been  constructed  according  to  the  same 
model  for  the  observatories  of  Vassar  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

Through  the  generosity  of  friends,  the  Department  has 
been  able  to  secure  the  services  of  a  computer  at  the  Obser- 
vatory. Miss  F.  E.  Ilarpham,  A.B.,  of  Carleton  College, 
has  been  appointed  to  this  position. 

The  Astronomische  Nachrichten  of  October  8th  contains  an 
article  by  Dr.  Marcuse,  of  Berlin,  in  which  he  describes  a 
method  of  studying  the  variation  of  latitude  by  means  of  a 
new  photographic  zenith  telescope.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  for  the  purpose  of  standardizing  his  new  instrument 
Dr.  Marcuse  made  a  number  of  photographs  of  the  Pleiades. 
For  the  definitive  positions  of  the  stars  in  this  group  Dr. 
Marcuse  adopts  the  mean  of  the  Yale  heliometric  triangula- 
tion  by  Dr.  Elkin  and  the  Rutherfurd  photographic  deter- 
minations, as  deduced  by  Professor  Jacoby.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Rutherfurd's  researches  are  being  made  the 
basis  of  further  investigations  in  an  entirely  different  depart- 
ment of  astronomy.  Dr.  Marcuse  further  calls  attention  to 
the  comparison  made,  by  Professor  Jacoby,  of  the  Rutherfurd 
results  with  the  heliometric  ones  of  Bessel  and  Elkin.  This 
comparison  he  considers  to  have  a  very  important  bearing  on 
the  question  of  the  possibility  of  employing  photographic 
zenith  telescopes  for  the  study  of  the  variation  of  terrestrial 
latitudes. 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  work  in  Geodesy  and  Practical 
Astronomy  Dr.  Davis  left  for  Europe  to  consult  with  certain 
astronomers  regarding  a  new  reduction  of  all  Piazzi's  star 
observations,  and  to  visit  some  of  the  principal  observatories. 
Unfortunately  many  of  the  astronomers  had  gone  to  view 
the  solar  eclipse  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  the  observa- 
tories of  Brussels,  Bonn,  Munich,  Genoa,  Milan,  Turin, 
Geneva,  Berlin,  and  Greenwich  were  visited;  also  the  "  Tri- 
buna  of  Galileo"  at  Florence  and  the  places  of  Galileo's 
triumphs  at  Pisa.  At  Milan  Piazzi's  manuscripts  were  care- 
fully examined,  and  at  Turin  arrangements  were  made  with 
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Professor  Porro,  Director  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  for  his 
cooperation  in  the  proposed  work.  At  Berlin  Dr.  Davis  was 
most  fortunate  in  securing  conferences  with  Professor  Auwers 
concerning  methods  and  plans  of  the  new  reductions.  Pro- 
fessor Auwers'  wide  experience  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
this  branch  of  astronomy  rendered  these  audiences  unusually 
profitable. 

Department  of  Botany. — Professor  Lucien  Marcus  Under- 
wood, the  new  incumbent  of  the  chair  of  Botany,  has  been 
for  nearly  twenty  years  engaged  in  teaching,  first  in  acad- 
emic work,  then  as  Professor  of  Geology  and  Botany  in  Illi- 
nois Wesleyan  University,  and  afterwards  successively  in 
Syracuse  University  (his  alma  mater),  De  Pauw  University, 
and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  His  special  line  of 
study  and  research  is  Cryptogramic  Botany,  especially  of  the 
ferns  of  America,  Hepaticas,  and  Hymenomycetous  Fungi. 
Professor  Underwood  was  a  delegate  to  the  International  Bo- 
tanical Congress  of  1892,  Director  of  the  Biological  Survey  of 
Indiana  (1893-95),  President  of  the  Botanical  Section  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  ( 1894) , 
has  travelled  widely  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  and  is 
the  author  of  many  important  articles  in  various  scientific 
journals  and  of  the  following  works  :  Our  Native  Ferns 
and  their  Allies,  1 881-1896  ;  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
North  American  Hepaticce,  1884  '  Hepaticce,  in  Grafs  Man- 
ual of  Botany,  1890 ;  Pteridophytes,  in  Cotilter^s  Flora  oj 
Texas,  1894 ;  Pteridophytes,  in  Britton  and  Brown's  Illus- 
trated Flora,  1896 ;  Illustrative  Fungi,  1889 :  Hepaticcs 
Americance  Exsiccates,  1887-1896;  Index  Hepaticarum, 
1893. 

The  Botanical  Department  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
appointment,  as  instructor  at  Barnard  College,  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert Maule  Richards,  Sc.  D.,  who  thus  holds  ex  officio  an 
appointment  in  the  University.  Dr.  Richards  is  a  graduate 
of  Harvard,  where  he  also  received  the  doctor's  degree,  and 
during  the  past  year  has  held  a  travelling  fellowship  from 
Harvard  University,  studying  chiefly  at  Leipzig.      His  spe- 
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cial  line  of  work  is  largely  physiological,  mainly  among 
cryptogams. 

Dr.  Carlton  C.  Curtis  spent  the  summer  visiting  the  princi- 
pal physiological  laboratories  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, returning  just  before  the  opening  of  the  University. 

Department  of  Geology. — At  the  Summer  School  of  Min- 
ing and  Geology,  which  was  held  this  year  at  Butte,  Montana^ 
Professor  Kemp  gave  the  introductory  work  in  surface  geol- 
ogy, and  then,  with  several  students,  made  a  collecting  trip  to 
and  beyond  Leesburg,  Idaho,  securing  some  valuable  addi- 
tions to  our  series  of  rocks  from  this  little  known  region. 
During  July  and  August  Professor  Kemp  was  at  work  in  the 
Eastern  Adirondacks  for  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
in  detailed  mapping  of  the  Elizabethtown  atlas  sheet.  In  Au- 
gust he  was  accompanied  and  assisted  by  Mr.  D.  H.  New- 
land,  Fellow-Elect  in  Geology,  and  in  September  by  Mr.  John 
D.  Irving,  graduate  student.  The  full  study  of  this  very  com- 
plex region  will  be  a  somewhat  protracted  task,  but  will  yield 
very  interesting  and  valuable  contributions.  As  the  result  of 
the  earlier  summer's  travel,  very  valuable  additions  have 
been  made  to  our  photographical  and  stratigraphical  collec- 
tions, which  have  now  far  outgrown  our  present  capacity  for 
arrangement.  The  additional  space  that  will  be  afforded  by 
the  new  site  is  awaited  with  impatience.  The  Department  is 
especially  indebted  for  aid  and  gifts  to  Professor  Frank  C. 
Smith,  of  the  School  of  Mines  at  Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  and  to 
our  old  students,  W.  D.  Thornton,  of  Butte,  Mont.  ;  H.  H. 
Armstead,  Jr.,  of  Yellow  Jacket,  Idaho,  and  Heinrich  Reis,  of 
New  York,  to  w^hom  it  takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
its  acknowledgments. 

During  the  summer  Mr,  Hollick  and  Mr.  Newland  ex- 
plored the  serpentine  area  of  Staten  Island,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  observations  and  material  to  assist  Mr.  Newland  in 
his  thesis  on  the  subject.  Two  minerals  not  before  recorded 
from  Staten  Island  were  among  the  material  collected.  Val- 
uable observations  were  made,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  assist 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  the  origin  of  serpentine. 
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Mr.  Hollick  also  visited  the  clay  marl  exposure  at  Cliffwood, 
N.  J.,  where  new  and  interesting  fossils  were  obtained,  and 
made  a  reconnoissance  of  Block  Island  and  Montauk  Point, 
in  both  of  which  places  interesting  material  was  found.  The 
first  recorded  proof  of  the  existence  of  Cretaceous  strata  on 
Block  Island  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  trip.  Mr,  Hollick 
has  recently  been  appointed,  by  the  New  Jersey  Geological 
Survey,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  relation  between 
the  geological  formations'  and  the  distribution  of  vegetation 
throughout  the  State. 

During  a  portion  of  the  month  of  July  Mr.  van  Ingen,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Stuart  Weller,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, was  engaged  in  studying  the  Paleozoic  rocks  that  out- 
crop in  the  vicinity  of  Batesville,  Independence  County,  Ar- 
kansas, a  region  that  has  become  noted  through  the  extensive 
deposits  of  manganese  ore  found  in  the  vicinity  and  also  for  the 
great  profusion  of  interesting  invertebrate  fossils  that  may  be 
secured  there.  Observations  made  indicate  that  the  horizon 
of  the  manganese  bearing  stratum  is  in  the  early  part  of  the 
period  of  Silurian  (Niagaran)  submergence  of  the  region. 
Large  and  valuable  collections  of  invertebrate  fossils  were 
also  obtained  from  the  Ordovician,  Silurian,  and  Carbonifer- 
ous rocks. 

Department  of  Mathematics. — Mr.  Edwin  Mortimer  Blake, 
Ph.  D.,  Columbia,  1893,  has  been  appointed  to  an  instructor- 
ship  of  mathematics  at  Purdue  University. 

Mr.  George  Herbert  Ling,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia,  1896,  has 
been  appointed  instructor  in  mathematics  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. 

The  University  Library  has  been  able,  at  last,  to  complete 
its  file  of  the  very  important  journal  Mathcmatiscke  Annalen. 
The  only  mathematical  journal  of  importance  of  which  the 
University  Library  does  not  now  possess  a  complete  set  is 
the  Annales  de  mathematiqties  -pures  et  ap^liquces,  published 
by  Gergonne  between  1810  and  183 1. 

The  work  Higher  Mathematics ^  edited  by  Professors  Mans- 
field Merriman  and  R.   S.  Woodward,  which  was  recendy 
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published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  contains  a  chapter  by  Pro- 
fessor Fiske  upon  "Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable." 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  has  organized  for  the 
current  academic  year  a  "  colloquium"  or  series  of  meetings 
for  the  consideration  of  various  mathematical  topics.  These 
meetings  will  occur  at  intervals  of  about  three  weeks,  the 
whole  number  to  be  held  being  ten.  At  each  meeting  lec- 
tures, essays,  or  reports  will  be  expected  either  from  graduate 
students  or  from  instructors  of  the  department,  and  in  con- 
nection with  each  communication  a  general  discussion  will  be 
invited.  Every  graduate  student  engaged  in  study  or  investi- 
gation under  the  direction  of  instructors  of  the  department  is 
expected  to  contribute  at  least  one  piece  of  work  to  the  "  col- 
loquium." 

Defarlnicnt  of  Zoology. — The  chief  change  in  the  staff  of 
the  Zoological  Department  is  the  promotion,  to  an  Adjunct 
Professorship,  of  Dr.  Bashford  Dean.  During  the  five 
years  since  Dr.  Dean  was  appointed  instructor  he  has  pub- 
lished thirty-two  papers  and  memoirs  upon  the  embryology 
and  palaeontology  of  Fishes,  besides  completing  his  volume 
Fishes,  Living  and  Fossil,  in  the  Biological  Series.  He 
has  studied  in  the  Naples  Station,  visited  and  reported  upon 
all  the  marine  laboratories  of  Europe,  presented  papers  be- 
fore the  British  Association  at  Ipswich  and  the  International 
Zoological  Congress  at  Leyden,  and  has  made  a  number  of 
expeditions  for  rare  embryonic  material  in  distant  parts  of 
this  country,  concluding  with  the  highly  successful  work  of 
last  summer  upon  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  chief  work  of  the  past  summer  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  biological  laboratory  at  Port  Townsend,  Washing- 
ton, for  the  purpose  of  collecting  material  for  the  museum, 
teaching  equipment,  and  research  studies  of  the  Department 
of  Zoology.  To  send  the  first  collecting  trip  of  the  depart- 
ment to  so  distant  a  region  as  the  Pacific  Coast  was  a  for- 
midable undertaking,  and  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
had  not  a  large  part  of  the  expense  been  generously  met  by 
friends   of  the   University,  mainly  members  of  the  Board  of 
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Trustees.  These  subscribers  included  Messrs.  F.  A.  Scher- 
merhorn,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  H.  F.  Osborn,  Miss  Susan 
Dyckman,  Messrs.  N.  B.  Cutting,  A.  L.  Kean,  J.  W.  Har- 
per, H.  H.  Camman,  Alfred  Pell,  S.  P.  Nash,  G.  L.  Rives, 
and  Bashford  Dean. 

The  collecting  party,  consisting  of  Dr.  Dean,  G.  N.  Cal- 
kins, N.  R.  Harrington,  and  B.  B.  Griffin,  left  New  York 
early  in  June  and  proceeded  directly  to  Port  Townsend,  a 
point  which  had  been  selected  on  account  of  its  nearness  to 
the  rich  collecting  ground  of  Puget  Sound.  Here  they 
secured  a  small  building  overlooking  the  water,  and  equipped 
it  as  a  laboratory.  They  also  hired  a  small  launch  whenever 
the  needs  of  dredging  required.  The  first  excursion  proved 
that  no  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  choice  of  locality,  and 
the  work  was  carried  on  actively  for  upward  of  two  months, 
yielding  a  large  collection  of  the  marine  fauna  of  the  Sound, 
taken  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles.  This  material  is  now 
being  systematically  arranged  in  the  Fifty-ninth  Street  lab- 
oratory, andisbrougiit  into  immediate  use  in  the  courses  of  in- 
struction. The  embryological  side  of  the  collection  proves 
of  the  greatest  value,  for  the  party  was  especially  successful 
in  securing  the  developmental  stages  of  rare  and  important 
forms.  Thus  Dr.  Dean  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  first 
embryos  known  of  the  isolated  shark-like  Chimaira,  a  form 
which  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  secure  three  years  ago  in  the 
Mediterranean.  For  these  stages,  however,  he  was  finally 
obliged  to  visit  the  coast  of  California,  in  the  region  of  Mon- 
terey. Here,  too,  he  was  successful  in  securing  the  young 
stages  of  a  myxinoid,  adding  to  the  collection  over  a  hundred 
embryos.  These  are  of  the  greatest  scientific  value  ;  they 
have  been  sought  for  in  vain  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  by  such  embryologists  as  Balfour,  Cunningham, 
Beard,  and  Retzius,  and  in  this  country  by  Ayers,  Ritter,  and 
Price,  the  last,  however,  succeeding  in  securing  three  stages. 

Mr.  Calkins  had  the  good  fortune  to  collect  the  develop- 
mental stages  of  Lticernaria,  the  first  known  to  science.  He 
was  also  successful  in  obtaining  many  stages  of  the  important 
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mesozoon  Dycycnia,  the  possible  connecting  link  between  the 
colonial  Protozoa  and  the  Coelenterata.  And  in  his  collecting 
trips,  which  included  a  brief  journey  to  Alaska,  he  has  ob- 
tained in  quaniit}'  for  cytological  studies  such  forms  as  JVocti- 
Iiica,  Acinetans,  Foraminifera,  and  marine  ciliates.  Mr. 
Harrington  has  also  secured  one  of  the  most  important  series 
of  the  summer  in  the  embryology  of  Entoconcha,  a  mol- 
lusk  parasitic  in  the  sea-cucumber,  much  discussed  as  to  its  re- 
lationships. His  summer's  work  includes  a  large  collection  of 
Annelids,  Echinoderms,  and  Arthropods,  and  a  very  valuable 
series  of  plankton  from  deep  water.  His  collecting  trips  in- 
cluded five  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  eighty  miles  westward 
of  Port  Townsend,  Mr.  Griffin  added  to  the  collection  about 
fifteen  species  of  Nemerteans,  many  of  which  prove  to  be  new 
species.  Nearly  every  specimen  of  mullusk  and  platode  in 
the  laboratory  has  been  due  to  his  work.  Professor  Francis 
E.  Lloyd,  of  the  Pacific  University,  Oregon,  was  associated 
with  the  party  for  several  weeks,  and  he  is  now  working  up 
his  material  as  a  post-graduate,  studying  especially  the  bur- 
rowing habits  of  Pholadidca,  the  rock  oyster  of  the  Pacific. 
The  laboratory  also  had  a  visit  during  the  month  of  August 
from  Professor  Osborn,  who,  in  company  with  Professor  Muir, 
was  on  a  journey  to  Alaska. 

Eight  teachers  and  students  of  the  department  were  en- 
gaged at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Holl, 
Massachusetts.  Dr.  O.  S.  Strong  and  the  new  zoological 
fellow,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Crampton,  were  upon  the  teaching 
staff.  The  Columbia  table  was  first  occupied  by  Mr.  Richard 
Weil  (B.A.,  1896).  Upon  his  resignation  it  was  assigned  to 
Professor  C.  Judson  Herrick,  of  Denison  University,  who  has 
since  been  appointed  a  University  scholar  here.  Dr.  Arnold 
Graf,  of  Zurich,  who  for  three  3'ears  past  has  been  pursuing 
researches,  upon  the  leeches,  in  this  Department,  was  also 
upon  the  lecture  staff  at  Woods  Holl.  He  secured  valuable 
research  material  at  Martha's  Vineyard  and  at  Provincetown, 
Mass. 

The  second  zoological  fellow,  Mr.   McGregor,  spent  the 
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summer  collecting  amphibians  along  the  Ohio  River,  for  the 
Department. 

Professor  Wilson  was  engaged  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer  in  seeing  his  work  upon  The  Cell  in  Develop- 
ment and  Heredity  through  the  press.  This  fourth  volume 
of  the  Columbia  Biological  Series  appeared  November  i6th. 
The  first  volume  of  this  series,  Fro7n  the  Greeks  to  Darwin, 
by  Professor  Osborn,  enters  its  second  edition  at  the  same 
time,  and  both  works  will  bear  the  imprint  of  the  Columbia 
University  Press.  The  Russian  edition  of  the  latter  volume, 
now  appearing  in  Moscow,  is  the  translation  of  Mr.  I.  M. 
Rubino,  formerl)'  a  student  of  this  department.  It  is  revised 
by  Professor  Wagner,  of  the  University  of  Moscow,  and  has 
a  special  preface  referring  to  the  work  of  Kowalevsky  and 
other  Russian  evolutionists. 

The  Columbia  Biological  Table  at  Naples,  subscribed  for 
by  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge,  of  New  York,  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  Albert  P.  Matthews,  for  two  years  our  biological  Fellow. 
He  is  now  at  Marburg,  Germany,  and  will  return  to  Colum- 
bia for  his  Ph.D.  examination  in  May. 

The  East  Indian  and  Australian  "  land-type"  collection  un- 
dertaken for  the  Department  by  Professor  Henry  A.  Ward,  of 
Rochester,  unfortunately  proved  a  failure,  owing  to  the  un- 
precedently  bad  weather  which  prevailed  during  his  marine 
tour  for  Professor  Agassiz.  The  special  fund  assigned  to 
this  purpose  will  be  otherwise  appropriated.  In  other  direc- 
tions the  teaching  and  research  collections  of  the  Department 
have  been  notably  increased  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  both 
of  Massachusetts  and  of  North  Carolina,  besides  that  from 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  fossil  vertebrate  collections  of  this 
season,  under  Professor  Osborn's  direction,  were  chiefly  in 
New  Mexico  and  Northern  Wyoming. 

The  Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology,  in  its  fourth  vol- 
ume, is  now  mainly  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Herrick, 
of  Denison  University,  who  has  entered  for  the  Columbia 
Ph.  D.  Dr.  Strong,  of  this  Department,  has  recently  joined 
the  editorial  staff.     Other  additions  will  soon  be  made  to  the 
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stiiff  of  this  journal,  which  will  give  it  a  thoroughly  intercol- 
legiate character. 

The  fall  term  opens  with  a  smaller  number  of  Juniors 
electing  zoology,  but  with  a  larger  number  of  Seniors,  and 
with  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  Graduates.  The 
latter  include,  among  those  taking  their  major  in  zoology, 
professors,  instructors,  and  students  from  the  State  Universi- 
ties of  Oregon,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  from  Columbia,  Yale,  Prince- 
ton, Denison,  and  Leland  Stanford  Universities.  Several 
others  are  taking  minor  courses  in  zoology,  or  have  entered 
for  the  M.  A.  degree  from  the  Medical  School.  The  facil- 
ities and  space  of  the  laboratories  are  thus  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most and  the  removal  to  Schermerhorn  Hall  is  eagerly 
awaited. 


EDITORIALS 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  buildings  indicates  that  it  will  be  possible  to  effect  the  removal 
of  the  University  in  1897.  The  Library  has  advanced  as  far  as  the 
base  of  the  dome,  and  all  but  the  central  portion  has  been  roofed 
over.  The  dome,  which  will  be  constructed  of  concrete  blocks,  on 
the  principle  of  the  arch,  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  erected 
in  this  country,  and  will  be  the  result  of  the  most  careful  study  and 
experiment  on  the  part  of  the  builders.  All  of  the  floors  have  been 
laid,  and  much  of  the  interior  stone  work  is  completed.  Two  col- 
umns of  green  Connemara  marble  are  conspicuous  features  of  the 
vestibule.  Surrounding  the  reading  room  will  be  a  series  of  col- 
umns of  dark  green  Vermont  granite,  which  will  soon  be  in  place. 
The  furniture  and  interior  fittings  are  now  being  made.  Both 
Schermerhorn  Hall  and  the  Physics  Buildings  have  made  rapid 
progress,  and  in  a  few  days  will  be  under  roof.  The  color  effect 
produced  in  these  buildings  by  the  combination  of  buff  Indiana 
limestone,  dull  red  brick,  and  light  pointing  is  very  pleasing,  and 
the  warmth  of  tone  presents  an  excellent  contrast  to  the  Libraiy. 
Havemeyer  Hall  and  the  Engineering  Building  have  not  progressed 
so  rapidly,  owing  partly  to  delays  caused  by  the  necessity  of  blast- 
ing a  large  amount  of  rock  before  the  foundations  could  be  laid, 
but  the  work  is  now  being  pushed  forward,  and  the  walls  of  the 
former  building  are  up  to  the  third  story,  and  of  the  latter  to  the 
second  story.  The  excavation  for  the  University  Building,  which 
is  of  huge  proportions,  is  now  finished,  and  the  contract  has  been 
awarded  for  that  portion  of  the  building  which  is  to  contain  the 
boiler  room  and  power  plant.  The  contracts  for  the  remainder  of 
the  building  are  held  in  abeyance.  A  model  of  this  building  will 
soon  be  placed  on  exhibition,  and  it  will  thus  be  possible  to  study 
the  manner  in  which  the  varied  purposes  which  it  is  intended  to 
serve  have  been  provided  for.  Since  the  plans  were  first  submitted 
they  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  as  now  presented  they  appear 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  and  expanded  life  upon  which  the 
University  is  entering. 

The  Alumni  Council  fills  an  important  place  as  the  representative 
of  the  Alumni  of  the  College  and  of  all  the  Schools  collectively,  and 
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the  first  annual  report  of  its  Secretary,  which  is  printed  elsewhere 
in  this  number  (page  10),  shows  how  useful  it  has  already  become. 
The  Council  is  at  once  a  cause  and  an  effect.  It  is  a  natural  result  of 
the  university  organization  accomplished  several  years  ago,  and  of 
the  closer  organic  relation  between  the  several  schools,  and  it  will 
doubtless  continue,  as  it  has  begun,  to  serve  as  the  means  of  bring- 
ing together  the  Alumni  of  the  College  and  of  all  the  Schools,  and  of 
securing  imited  and  eflicient  action  on  their  part  in  matters  affecting 
the  University  as  a  whole.  The  agreement  between  the  Alumni 
Associations  of  the  College,  the  School  of  Mines,  and  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  under  which  the  Council  was  estab- 
lished, preserves  the  independence  of  each  Association,  while  unit- 
ing them  in  all  common  interests,  and  secures  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
advantages  of  consolidation,  with  none  of  its  disadvantages.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  however,  that  in  time  the  bodies  represented  in  the 
Council  may  include  associations  of  the  Alumni  of  the  other 
Schools. 

The  Council  is  now  arranging  for  a  meeting  of  all  Alumni  to  be 
held  on  December  15th  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building.  It  is  proposed 
that  this  meeting  shall  be  similar  to  the  one  which  was  held  so  suc- 
cessfully at  the  same  place  in  1894,  and  that  it  shall  take  the  place 
of  the  annual  Alumni  dinner.  The  earlier  part  of  the  evening  will 
be  devoted  to  an  informal  reunion,  and  to  an  exhibition  of  the 
models  of  the  Library  and  of  the  new  University  Building,  com- 
prising the  Theati-e,  Dining  Hall,  and  Gymnasium,  with  drawings 
and  plans,  to  be  followed  by  a  supper  and  speeches. 


The  action  of  the  Trustees  in  formally  recognizing  the  desira- 
bility of  residences  for  students  on  or  near  the  University  grounds 
will  doubtless  afford  much  satisfaction  to  the  great  body  of  the 
Alumni  who  have  persistently  urged  the  establishment  of  dormi- 
tories ever  since  a  removal  of  the  University  was  projected.  The 
demand  for  dormitories,  which  has  been  so  strong  and  so  universal 
among  graduates,  is  but  a  concrete  expression  of  a  desire  to  secure 
for  Columbia  more  of  that  "college  life"  which  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  greatest  attractions  of  other  colleges  and  universities,  and 
which  is  by  many  regarded  as  an  essential  element  of  a  college  edu- 
cation. In  many  cases  this  feeling  has  been  inspired  by  a  sense  of 
personal  loss  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  not  had  this  experience, 
and  bv  the  recojjnition  of  the  fact  that  che  students  of  other  collegfes 
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have  enjoyed  advantages  which  have  heretofore  been  denied  at 
Columbia.  Now  that  the  way  has  been  opened  to  supply  this  want, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rumors  which  have  been  current  for  several 
years  of  large  sums  available  for  dormitories  may  materialize,  and 
that  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  Treasurer  to  receive  gifts  for 
such  purposes  may  soon  be  exercised. 


Historically  the  action  of  the  Trustees  finds  a  precedent  in  that 
of  their  predecessors,  the  Governors  of  the  College  of  the  Province 
of  New  York,  for  King's  College,  when  first  erected,  included 
dormitories  and  a  dining  hall  for  the  students,  and  for  many  years 
after  the  college  was  established  the  students  lived  within  its  walls. 
The  "Laws,  Ordinances,  and  Orders,"  enacted  in  March,  1763, 
provide  (Ch.  I,  Sec.  3)  that  "Each  person  admitted  as  above  (viz.  : 
as  a  student)  shall  have  an  Habitation  assigned  him  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  which  he  shall  be  obliged  to  lodge  (unless  by  special  leave 
obtained  from  the  Governors  or  President)  except  at  the  stated  va- 
cations." The  same  ordinances  provide  (Ch.  II,  Sec.  2)  that 
"the  Students  shall  Dine  regularly  in  the  public  Hall."  That 
students  continued  to  live  in  the  College  for  a  number  of  years  after 
its  establishment  is  made  evident  by  the  Statutes  enacted  in  1785, 
which  provide  (Ch.  II,  Sec.  5,  6)  that  "the  disposal  of  the  rooms 
in  the  College  among  the  Students  shall  be  left  altogether  to  the 
Board  of  President  and  Professors,"  also  that  "  eveiy  Student  who 
boards  at  the  College  shall  deposit  each  half  year  in  the  hands  of 
the  Treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  Steward,  such  a  sum  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  defray-  the  expenses  of  his  board  for  the  ensuing  half 
year."  It  seems  that  during  the  same  period  the  President  and  cer- 
tain of  the  professors  resided  in  the  College,  though  under  the 
Statutes  of  1785  no  professor  having  a  family  was  "  obliged"  to  do 
so ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  until  very  recent  years  the 
President  and  also  several  professors  have  resided  on  the  College 
grounds.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  records  at  what  date  the 
students  ceased  to  live  in  dormitories  and  to  dine  in  hall,  but 
there  are  manv  reasons  to  regret  that  the  practice  was  ever  aban- 
doned. Certainly,  under  the  conditions  which  will  confront  the 
University  upon  its  removal  to  the  new  site,  the  need  of  providing 
for  students  places  of  residence  will  be  greater  than  ever,  and,  for- 
tunately, the  opportunity  will  be  commensurately  greater.  Whether 
dormitories  should  be  built  upon  land  now  owned  by  the  Univer- 
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sity,  or  upon  additional  land  purchased  for  the  purpose,  is  an  open 
question  in  view  of  the  probably  increasing  demands  for  space  for 
educational  buildings,  but  that  dormitories  will  be  imperatively 
needed  scarcely  admits  of  question.  The  situation  of  the  new 
grounds,  while  enhancing  their  desirability,  also  enhances  this  need 
of  dormitories  for  residents  of  the  city,  and  much  more  so  for  resi- 
dents of  Brooklyn  and  other  suburbs,  who,  if  living  at  home,  will 
be  compelled  to  spend  from  two  to  three  hours  daily  in  travelling 
to  and  from  the  Universitv. 


A  still  stronger  argument,  however,  is  presented  by  the  growth 
of  the  College  into  a  University,  and  the  increasing  inducements 
which  it  offers  to  students  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  To  make  it 
possible  for  these  men  to  avail  themselves  of  what  Columbia  offers 
it  must  be  rendered  practicable  for  them  to  live  at  a  moderate  cost 
and  under  conditions  which  will  be  favorable  to  study.  At  the 
present  time  746  matriculated  students,  about  forty-two  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  students  registered  in  the  University,  reside 
outside  of  New  York  City  or  Brooklyn,  and  come  from  almost 
every  State.  These  men  now  live  in  boarding  houses  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  University,  and  the  fact  that  the  proportion  is 
so  large,  even  under  the  present  unfavorable  conditions,  indicates 
that  it  would  be  still  lai-ger  under  conditions  more  attractive  to  the 
average  student.  But  in  this  connection  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
look the  circumstance  that  In  the  neighborhood  of  Morningside 
Heights  there  are  practically  no  boarding  houses,  so  that  to  enable 
students  to  live  near  the  University  dormitories  are  not  only  desii"- 
able  but  essential. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  elaborat*  arguments  in  favor  of  a 
policy  the  advisability  of  which  has  now  been  conceded.  In  a  re- 
port published  in  1891,  the  President,  in  alluding  to  the  unification 
of  the  several  schools  and  to  the  large  number  of  students  pur- 
suing courses  under  more  than  one  faculty,  remarked  that  "  this 
policy  has  filled  both  officers  and  students  with  a  new  spirit,  and 
the  common  life  now  brings  inspiration  and  power  into  every  part," 
and  he  dwelt  with  emphasis  upon  the  great  advantage  which  it  was 
to  the  students  in  the  professional  schools  "to  carry  on  their  work 
in  the  academic  atmosphere  created  by  the  College."  Vastly 
greater  must  be  this  advantage,  vastly  more  inspiring  will  be  the 
influence  of  this  "common  life"  if  it  is  extended  beyond  the  few 
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hours  of  daily  intercourse,  and  spends  its  very  existence  in  an  aca- 
demic atmosphere.  It  only  remains  to  present  the  argument  in 
such  a  way  that  Columbia  shall  be  furnished  with  the  means  of 
creating  in  her  midst  a  student  life,  intellectually  stimulative  and 
rich  in  all  the  associations  which  tend  to  make  a  university  a  source 
of  power  and  influence. 


On  Saturday,  October  24th,  the  corner-stones  of  the  new  build- 
ings of  Barnard  College  were  laid  with  suitable  ceremonies.  Al- 
though no  guests  were  invited  save  the  friends  and  benefactors  of 
the  College  and  the  officers  of  Columbia  University  and  the 
Teachers  College,  a  procession  of  impressive  length  issued  from 
the  Teachers  College  and  walked  across  the  Boulevard  to  the  new 
site.  The  corner-stone  of  Brinckerhoff  Hall  was  laid  by  the  Dean 
of  Barnard  College,  Bishop  Potter  acting  as  chaplain  and  President 
Low  making  a  brief  addi'ess  of  congratulation.  Miss  Eleanor  Mil- 
bank  Anderson  laid  the  corner-stone  of  Milbank  Hall,  with  the 
Reverend  E.  Walpole  Warren,  D.  D.,  as  chaplain.  Silas  B. 
Brownell,  LL.  D.,  acting  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  re- 
turned thanks  in  the  name  of  the  College,  and  the  exercises  con- 
cluded with  an  eloquent  address  by  Bishop  Potter  and  his  benedic- 
tion. 

The  articles  deposited  in  the  corner-stones  practically  constitute 
a  history  of  the  movement  in  New  York  for  the  higher  education 
of  women,  since  they  include  the  petition  for  co-education  rejected 
in  1883  by  the  Trustees  of  Columbia,  a  copy  of  the  Life  of  Presi- 
dent Barnard,  containing  an  account  of  his  ever-memorable  efforts 
in  behalf  of  women,  photographs  of  Dr.  Arthur  Brooks  and  Miss 
Ella  Weed,  of  whom  Barnard  College  is  in  large  part  a  memorial, 
documents  showing  the  gradual  acquisition  of  property  by  the  cor- 
poration, and  the  Dean's  Report  for  1895,  with  a  statement  of  the 
present  relations  between  the  College  and  the  University. 

By  the  terms  of  the  gift  of  Brinckerhoff  Hall,  it  was  to  be  built 
within  one  thousand  feet  of  the  site  of  Columbia.  The  motive  of 
this  condition  was  undoubtedly  the  wish  to  determine  Barnard's 
policy  as  against  academic  isolation  and  in  favor  of  academic  mem- 
bership in  the  university  system.  The  wisdom  and  success  of  this 
policy  could  hardly  be  doubted  by  anyone  who  witnessed  the  spec- 
tacle on  Saturday,  and  appreciated  the  significance  for  the  education 
of  women  of  the  body  of  instructors  who  participated  in  it,  of  the 
official  presence  of  trustees  of  Columbia  University,  and  of  the 
words  of  welcome  spoken  by  President  Low. 
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The  bi-centennial  of  the  birth  of  the  Rev.  Dr,  Johnson,  the  first 
President  of  King's  College,  was  appropriately  commemorated  on 
October  14th,  at  Christ  Church,  Stratford,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson 
was  chosen  rector  in  1733.  A  biographical  address  was  delivered 
by  a  descendant,  the  Very  Rev.  George  A.  Johnson,  Archdeacon  of 
Richmond  County;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews,  of  Gilford,  Conn., 
Dr.  Johnson's  birthplace,  spoke  on  his  character  as  a  chuixhman. 
Mr.  John  B.  Pine  represented  the  University  and  spoke  on  Dr. 
Johnson's  character  as  an  educationist,  dwelling  upon  the  liberality 
and  foresight  evinced  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  first  prospectus  of  the 
new  College,  which  gave  it  from  the  outset  a  broader  character 
than  its  contemporary  institutions,  and  contrasting  the  College  at  its 
inception,  consisting  of  one  instructor  and  eight  pupils,  with  the 
University  as  it  exists  to-day. 


The  recent  sesquicentennial  of  Princeton  is  an  event  of  much 
interest,  not  only  as  marking  the  growth  and  development  of  one 
of  our  oldest  colleges,  but  also  as  an  indication  of  the  increased 
popularity  and  importance  of  such  ceremonies  and  of  the  growing 
recognition  of  the  university  as  a  factor  in  national  life.  The  cere- 
monies, which  were  marked  by  a  degree  of  elaboration  never  before 
attempted  upon  any  similar  occasion  in  this  country,  were  admirably 
arranged  and  were  appropriate  and  impressive.  Both  the  poem 
and  the  addresses  were  of  an  unusually  high  order,  but  perhaps  the 
most  important,  as  it  was  the  most  original,  feature,  was  the  series  of 
lectures  by  the  representatives  of  foreign  universities  delivered  dur- 
ing the  week  preceding  the  public  functions.  Such  an  opportunity 
upon  so  generous  a  scale  has  never  before  been  offered  to  the 
scholars  of  the  country,  and  it  added  to  the  sesquicentennial  a  dis- 
tinct educational  value.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  of 
the  details  of  arrangement,  Princeton  has  furnished  her  sister  uni- 
versities with  suggestions  which  should  influence  both  the  form 
and  substance  of  other  like  commemorative  ceremonies,  and  she 
has  rendered  them  a  real  service  in  presenting  so  fine  an  example 
of  a  great  university  function. 

Princeton's  position  among  American  colleges  has  been,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  be,  a  conservative  one,  but,  while  standing 
always  for  a  fine  type  of  college,  she  now  acknowledges  the  expan- 
sion of  recent  years  beyond  the  undergraduate  curriculum,  and 
takes  her  place  in   name  as  well  as  fact  among  the  universities  of 
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the  country.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  the  direction  of  Prince- 
ton's growth  seems  to  be  determined,  in  part  at  least,  by  geographi- 
cal situation,  her  distance  from  great  centres  of  population 
making  the  establishment  of  strictly  professional  schools  appar- 
ently undesirable.  She  very  wisely  proposes  to  centre  her  ener- 
gies, upon  non-professional  graduate  work,  fixing  no  limits,  but 
choosing  the  philosophical  and  scientific  fields  rather  than  the 
technical  and  professional.  With  the  increased  endowment  and  the 
striking  enthusiasm  which  mark  the  opening  of  this  wider  sphere, 
her  outlook  is  bright,  and  she  carries  with  her  into  the  university 
career  the  congratulations  and  good  wishes  of  every  friend  of  higher 
education. 

The  establishment  of  an  independent  Department  of  History, 
coupled  with  the  selection  of  Professor  Sloane  as  its  head,  not  only 
affords  due  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  but  in- 
dicates the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  to  encourage  its 
development.  Under  such  able  leadership  it  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  department  may  in  time  become  one  of  the  strongest 
elements  of  the  University.  In  connection  with  the  new  curricu- 
lum of  the  College,  the  action  of  the  Trustees  is  most  opportune, 
for  that  curriculum  calls  for  much  more  extended  courses  in  history 
than  have  heretofore  been  offered,  and  the  College  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  thereby.  No  less  important  is  the  establishment  of 
this  department,  as  affecting  the  University,  for  it  will  not  only 
make  possible  more  university  courses,  but,  by  affording  to  under- 
graduates a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  preliminary  training, 
it  will  both  fit  them  for  university  work  and  cultivate  a  disposition 
to  pursue  more  advanced  courses.  The  College  and  the  School  of 
Political  Science  will  be  the  immediate  gainers,  but  every  depart- 
ment in  the  University  will  be  the  better  able  to  accomplish  good 
results  if  its  students  are  well  prepared  in  history.  If  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  Trustees,  in  establishing  the  Seth  Low  Professorship 
in  recognition  of  President  Low's  gift  of  the  Library,  to  express 
their  sense  of  its  usefulness  and  to  make  it  a  source  of  increasing 
advantage  to  the  University  in  more  ways  than  one,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded most  effectually. 


Professor  William  M.  Sloane,  who  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Seth  Low  Professorship  of  History  and  to  be  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of   History  just   established,  was  graduated  from  Columbia 
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College  in  1S69,  and  studied  at  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  receiving  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  latter  University.  While  studying 
abroad  he  acted  as  private  secretary  to  George  Bancroft,  United 
States  Minister  to  Germany,  lie  held  the  position  of  Professor  of 
Latin  at  Princeton  from  1S77  to  18S5,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Professorship  of  History,  which  he  has  held  up  to  the  present 
time.  In  1SS7  Columbia  College  conferred  upon  him  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  I>.  H.  D.,  in  i-ecognition  of  his  attainments  as  a 
scholar  and  an  author.  Among  his  works  are  The  French  War 
attd  the  RevoIutio7i^  published  in  1893,  and  more  recently  the 
The  Life  of  Napoleon^  which  has  just  been  concluded  in  the 
Century  Magazine^  and  has  received  most  favorable  comment 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Professor  Sloane's  training  has  been  unusually  broad  and  com- 
prehensive, not  only  in  history,  but  in  languages;  and  he  has  a 
wide  acquaintance  both  with  men  and  books,  at  home  and  abroad. 
His  attainments  and  strong  personality  have  made  him  a  powerful 
influence  at  Princeton,  and  he  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
teaching  force  of  Columbia.  As  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
History,  and  as  a  member  both  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  and 
of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  he  will  be  enabled  to  develop 
the  study  of  history  upon  both  undergraduate  and  university  lines. 


The  selection  of  Nathaniel  Lord  Britton  as  Director-in-Chief  of 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  marks  an  era  in  the  development 
of  botanical  science,  not  only  in  New  York  City  and  State,  but 
in  the  entire  country  as  well.  While  no  better  selection  could 
have  been  made  by  the  directors  of  the  Botanical  Garden,  the  Uni- 
versity loses  one  of  its  most  active,  untiring  and  popular  workers. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  (Mines,  1879;  P^.  D.,  1881),  Pro- 
fessor Britton  commenced  his  work  at  once  as  instructor  in  Geology 
under  Professor  Newberry,  and  in  1885  took  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany,  first  as  instructor  and  afterwards  (1890)  as  profes- 
sor. The  collection  of  Dr.  John  Torrey,  with  less  than  a  thousand 
books  relating  to  botany,  many  of  the  latter  in  broken  sets,  consti- 
tuted the  equipment  of  the  department.  The  valuable  herbarium 
was  in  the  greatest  disorder  and  was  suffering  from  neglect,  besides 
being  stored  in  quarters  that  did  not  render  it  secure  from  loss. 
The  work  of  correlating  the  scattered  elements  of  the  herbarium 
into  one  series,  and  the  task  of  building  up  a  botanical  library  that 
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should  be  worthy  of  the  University,  Professor  Britton  entered  upon 
with  characteristic  zeal.  So  well  has  he  succeeded  that  we  have 
now  a  splendid  herbarium,  rich  in  the  types  of  Torrey,  Asa  Gray, 
Chapman,  Meissner,  Austin,  and  others,  besides  those  of  Professor 
Britton  and  his  associates.  The  original  herbarium  has  been  more 
than  trebled,  while  the  librarv^  has  been  increased  by  the  addition 
of  serial  after  serial  until  it  now  contains  nearly  all  of  the  world's 
periodical  botanical  literature,  besides  large  numbers  of  floras,  gen- 
eral and  special  works  and  miscellaneous  papers  on  the  subject,  in 
all  more  than  five  times  the  original  collection.  Soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  present  Libraiy  Building,  the  botanical  library 
and  herbarium  were  placed  in  a  stack  room  in  the  upper  storj', 
and  here  the  collections  have  accumulated  until  every  corner  is 
crowded  to  overflowing,  and  piles  of  unmounted  plants  are  stored, 
awaiting  an  appropriation  to  place  them  in  order.  About  1890  a 
laboratory  was  assigned  to  the  department,  at  first  in  a  corner  of 
one  of  the  upper  stories  of  the  President's  house,  and  later  in  its 
present  quarters  in  the  small  attic  under  the  roof  of  the  Mines 
Building.  Here  the  undergraduate  work  in  botany  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  face  of  the  most  discouraging  conditions  and  with  an 
utterly  inadequate  equipment  of  apparatus ;  the  graduate  work  has 
been  accomplished  for  the  most  part  under  similar  crowded  condi- 
tions in  the  Herbarium.  Through  the  medium  of  the  Torrey  Bo- 
tanical Club,  together  with  graduate  students,  a  large  coterie  of 
voluntary  workers  has  been  centred  about  the  Herbarium,  whose 
work  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  that  of  the  department  and  has 
sei-ved  to  make  the  fame  of  the  University  gi-eater  in  this  and  other 
lands,  where  the  publications  of  the  department  have  been  dis- 
tributed. To  Professor  Britton  is  also  due  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Botany  in  Barnard  College. 

A  fitting  close  to  Professor  Britton's  work  in  the  University  is  the 
appearance  of  his  elaborate  Illustrated  Flora  of  the  Northern 
United  States  and  Canada^  on  which  he  has  bestowed  the  labor  of 
many  years.  To  have  accomplished  this  work  alone  would  have 
satisfied  the  ambition  of  most  men  for  a  lifetime,  but  Professor 
Britton's  untiring  activity  has  enabled  it  to  appear  while  he  is  still 
in  the  prime  of  life.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  Professor 
Britton,  in  his  new  capacity  of  Director-in-Chief  of  the  Botanical 
Garden,  will  still  be  associated  with  the  University,  on  account  of 
the  close  identity  of  the  future  Department  of  Botany  with  the 
Botanical  Garden  in  its  graduate  work. 
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The  record  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Dedication  of  the  new  site 
has  been  printed,  and  copies  are  now  ready  for  distribution.  The 
volume  contains  the  programme,  the  dedication  ode,  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  sites  and  buildings  occupied  by  the  College,  with 
views  of  the  old  and  new  buildings,  maps,  and  the  text  of  the  ad- 
dresses in  full,  handsomely  printed  on  large  paper  (107  pp.).  It 
may  be  obtained,  on  application  by  letter,  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  University.      The  price  (in  paper  covers)  is  one  dollar. 

The  Columbia  University  Press,  with  the  approval  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  University,  has  undertaken  the  publication  of  the  Bul- 
letin. The  form  of  the  Bulletin  has  been  somewhat  altered, 
and  while  the  publication  of  official  announcements  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  Trustees,  the  Council,  and  the  Faculties  will  be  con- 
tinued, it  is  intended  to  devote  moi^e  space  to  matters  of  general 
interest  to  the  Alumni,  and  to  make  the  Bulletin  a  complete 
record  of  the  work  and  progress  of  the  University.  It  will  also 
contain  editorial  notes,  reports  of  the  literary  and  scientific  work  of 
members  of  the  Faculties  and  of  Alumni,  and  Alumni  notes.  It  is 
the  desire  of  the  Editorial  Committee  to  make  the  Bulletin  a  jour- 
nal of  real  value  to  the  University  community,  and  to  publish  in  it 
only  matter  worthy  of  permanent  preser\'ation.  It  will  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive signed  articles  and  communications  on  subjects  relating  to  the 
University,  and  suggestions  as  to  matter  appropriate  for  publication. 


UNIVERSITY   STATISTICS 

The  statistics  of  registration  for  the  past  two  years,  which  we 
have  received  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  University,  pre- 
sent an  interesting  contrast,  and  suggest  some  satisfactory  conclu- 
sions. In  the  College  and  in  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine 
there  is  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  number.  The  growth  of  the 
College  is  particularly  gratifying  as  indicating  that  the  good  effects 
of  the  new  curriculum  are  already  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  the  in- 
crease in  Law  and  Medicine  is  scarcely  less  so  in  view  of  the  severe 
requirements  of  both  schools  and  the  institution  of  the  four  years' 
course  in  Medicine.  The  figures  printed  in  the  following  table 
give  the  registration  as  of  November  7,  1S96,  and,  in  all  the 
Schools  except  Medicine,  of  the  corresponding  date  in  1895.  The 
figures  for  the  registration  in  the  Medical  Scliool  in  1S95  are  the 
total  of  the  year. 
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STUDENTS 

Primarily  registered  in  the  College  :  1895  1896 

Freshman  Class, 67  99 

Sophomore  Class, 58  61 

Junior  Class, 52  49 

Senior  Class, 52  51 

Specials, 35  40 

264  300 

Primarily  registered  in  the  Law 
School : 

First-year  Class, 126  171 

Second-year  Class, 80  100 

Third-year  Class, 60  65 

Specials,   39  4 

305  340 

Primarily  registered  in  the  Medical 
School : 

First-year  Class, 241                   276 

Second-year  Class, 161                   158 

Third-year   Class, 230                   152 

Specials, 23                     22 

Unclassified,  54                    16 

709  624 

Primarily  registered  in  the  Schools 
of  Applied  Science : 

First-year   Class, 123                  105 

Second-year  Class, 85                    '^'^ 

Third-year   Class, 71                     80 

Fourth-year    Class, 50                    63 

Graduates, i                       3 

Specials,   21                      16 

351  355 

Primarily  registered  under  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Political  Science, '>^%  59 

Primarily  registered  under  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Philosophy, 87  82 

Primarily  registered  under  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Pure  Science, 32  36 

-     .  1806  1796 


SUMMARIES  OF  UNIVERSITY  LEGISLATION 

The  Trustees.     June  Meeting 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  on  June  i,  1896,  the  Presi- 
dent presented  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Samuel  Lawrence  and  her  sister, 
Mrs.  James  R.  Swords,  enclosing  two  checks,  each  of  $3,000,  mak- 
ing $6,000,  as  a  gift  to  Columbia  University  in  memory  of  their 
brother,  Alexander  I.  Cotheal,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  "The 
Alexander  I.  Cotheal  Fund  for  the  Increase  of  the  Library," 
the  income  only  to  be  used  and  to  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chasing of  books  in  or  relating  to  Oriental  languages  and  Ori- 
ental countries.  The  gift  was  accepted  with  the  thanks  of  the 
Trustees.  The  President  also  reported  a  gift  from  Mr.  Louis 
Stern  of  a  number  of  valuable  Hebrew  manuscripts.  Revised 
plans  for  the  University  Building  were  submitted  and  approved, 
subject  to  modification  in  detail,  and  the  Committee  on  Buildings 
and  Grounds  was  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  building,  including  the  Engine  Room  and  the 
Gymnasium.  A  proposition  was  received  from  the  Trustees  of  the 
University  Press  for  the  publication  of  the  University  Bulletin 
and  for  the  establishment  of  a  book-store  upon  the  removal  of  the 
University  to  the  new  site,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  power.  An  appropriation  w^as  made  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  record  of  the  Dedication  proceedings,  and  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stones  of  the  Li- 
brary, Schermerhorn  Hall,  and  the  Physics  Building. 

The  office  of  Bursar  was  created,  and  Mr.  George  Fisher,  for- 
merly the  Registrar  of  the  School  of  Mines,  was  appointed  to  the 
position. 

The  President  reported  the  election  of  Professor  Nathaniel  L. 
Britton  as  Director-in-Chief  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden 
and  his  consequent  resignation  as  Professor  of  Botany. 

Resolved^  That  the  resignation  of  Professor  Nathaniel  L.  Britton 
as  Professor  of  Botany  be  accepted,  to  take  effect  June  30,  1896. 

Resolved^  That,  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  services  to  the 
University,  and  of  his  appointment  as  Director-in-Chief  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden,  the  name  of  Professor  Britton  be  retained 
on  the  roll  of  professors  as  Emeritus  Professor  of  Botany. 

56 
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The  following  appointments  were  made :  Lucien  M.  Under- 
wood, Professor  of  Botany;  Carlo  L.  Speranza,  A.M.,  Adjunct 
Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures ;  Bashford 
Dean,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Zoology. 

The  following  appointments  were  confirmed :  Theodore  Greely 
White,  Ph. B.,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics;  Vanderpoel  Adriance, 
M.D.,  Assistant  in  Normal  Histology;  John  Alexander  Mathews, 
B.S.,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Assaying;  Arthur  Van  Gelder,  Ph.B., 
Assistant  in  Chemistry;  William  H.  Rockwell,  Jr.,  M.D.,  As- 
sistant Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  to  succeed  Dr.  Elliot,  resigned. 
The  President  reported  the  following  appointments  by  the  Faculty 
of  Political  Science:  W.  R.  Shepherd,  A.M.,  Prize  Lecturer  in 
History,  to  succeed  H.  A.  Cushing,  resigned ;  W.  Z.  Ripley, 
Ph.D.,  Prize  Lecturer  in  Physical  Geography  and  Ethnology. 

The  Trustees.     October  Meeting 

The  President  announced  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Harper, 
which  occurred  on  July  21st,  and  of  Mr.  William  G.  Lathrop,  Jr., 
which  occurred  on  August  2d.  The  President  and  the  Treasurer 
submitted  their  Annual  Reports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896. 

The  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  reported  that  the 
Library,  Schermerhorn  Hall,  and  the  Physics  Building  had  so 
far  advanced  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they  would  be 
under  cover  before  winter,  and  that  the  other  buildings  were  now 
progressing  favorably ;  also,  that  a  contract  had  been  awarded  for 
the  construction  of  the  southerly  portion  of  the  University  Building, 
which  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  power  plant.  The  Committee  was 
authorized  to  make  all  necessary  supplementary  contracts  to  com- 
plete the  Library  and  other  buildings,  and  to  provide  the  necessary 
furnitui-e  and  equipment. 

The  President  reported  the  loss  by  fire  of  the  instruments  used  by 
the  Summer  School  of  Surveying,  the  instrument  house  having 
been  burned  on  the  night  preceding  the  opening  of  the  summer  ses- 
sion ;  but  stated  that  the  loss  was  covered  by  insurance,  and  that  the 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering  had  been  able  to  carry  on  effec- 
tually the  work  of  the  school  with  a  loss  of  only  twenty-four  hours. 

The  President  reported  that  he  had  arranged  with  the  Trustees  of 
Carnegie  Music  Hall  for  the  use  of  certain  rooms  in  the  Hall  for 
the  Department  of  Music,  and  had  also  arranged  for  the  delivery  of 
public  lectures  upon  Music,  to  be  known  as   "The  Columbia  Uni- 
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versity  Lectures  in  cooperation  with  Carnegie  Music  Hall."  Pro- 
fessor MacDowcll  was  assigned  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Jacob  II.  Schiff  for  a  gift 
of  $5,000,  to  be  used  as  a  Students'  Loan  Fund.  Gifts  of  books 
were  received  from  Mr.  W.  Walter,  of  the  Class  of  '81,  and  from 
Dr.  Francis  H.  Markoe.  A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Worthington,  offering  to  equip  a  Laboratory  of  Hydraulic  Engineer- 
ing in  the  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  as  a  memorial  of  his 
father,  Henry  R.  Worthington.  The  gift  was  accepted,  with  the 
thanks  of  the  Trustees,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  laboratory  be 
designated  The  Henry  R.  Worthington  Laborator}'  of  Hydraulic 
Engineering. 

The  Trustees  confirnied  the  action  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  in  promoting  Adolph  Black,  C.  E.,  to  be  Tutor  in  Civil 
Engineering;  Charles  Durleth,  Jr.,  C.  E.,  to  be  Assistant  in  Civil 
Engineering;  and  Heinrich  Ries,  Ph.  D.,  to  be  Assistant  in  Miner- 
alog}\  The  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  was  authorized  to  appoint 
Herbert  Maule  Richards,  Sc.  D.,  Tutor  in  Botany.  The  President 
reported  the  appointment  of  Herbert  Noble,  LL.  B.,  as  Lecturer 
on  Bailments  and  Carriers,  and  on  Code  Pleading  and  Practice,  for 
the  academic  year  1S96-97. 

University  Council.     October  Meeting 

At  the  meeting  of  the  University  Council  held  October  12,  1896, 
the  following  action  was  taken  : 

Professor  John  Krom  Rees  was  elected  Secretary  for  the  year 
1S96-97.  The  President  reported  that,  vmder  the  authority  given 
by  the  Council  May  19,  1896,  he  had,  on  June  4,  1896,  reappointed 
Walter  Wheeler  Cook,  A.B.,  Columbia,  1894,  to  the  John  Tyndall 
Fellowship  for  the  Encouragement  of  Research  in  Physics  for  the 
year  1896-97. 

George  N.  Olcott,  A.B.,  Columbia,  1893,  University  Fellow  in 
Latin,  1894-96,  was  appointed  to  the  Henry  Drisler  Fellowship  in 
Classical  Philology  for  the  year  1895-97,  and  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  spend  the  year  of  his  Fellowship  abroad,  dividing  his  time 
between  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Rome  and  the 
American  School  at  Athens. 

The  Trustees.     November  Meeting 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt  as  a  member  of  the  Commit 
tee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  was  received  and  accepted  with  re 
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gret.     An  election  to  fill   the  vacancies  existing  in  the  Board  was 
postponed. 

The  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  repoited  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stones  of  Havemeyer  Hall  and  the  Engineering  Building 
on  November  4th,  and  were  authorized  to  have  each  of  the  corner- 
stones suitably  indicated  by  an  inscription  and  the  date  at  which 
the  stone  was  laid. 

A  proposed  agreement  with  Barnard  College  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Brooklyn  and  Curtis  Scholarships  for  women 
was  submitted  and  approved.  The  Committee  on  Education  also 
presented  a  report  on  the  Seth  Low  Professorship  of  History,  and 
recommended  the  appointment  of  Professor  William  MilHgan 
Sloane,  of  the  Class  of  '68,  nominated  by  President  Low  as  the 
first  incumbent  of  the  chair.  The  recommendation  was  accepted 
and  resolutions  were  adopted  creating  an  independent  Department 
of  History,  changing  the  title  of  the  Seth  Low  Professorship  of 
American  History  to  the  Seth  Low  Professorship  of  History,  and 
designating  the  occupant  of  the  chair  as  head  of  the  Department. 
The  title  of  Professor  Burgess  was  changed  from  Professor  of  His- 
tory, Political  Science,  and  Constitutional  Law  to  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Science  and  Constitutional  Law,  with  liberty  to  give  such 
course  or  courses  in  History  as  he  might  wish  ;  and  the  titles  of  Pro- 
fessor Dunning  and  Professor  Osgood  were  changed  from  Adjunct 
Professor  of  History  to  Professor  of  History. 

The  following  gifts  were  received  :  $1,000,  for  the  establishment 
of  the  H.  C.  Bunner  Gold  Medal,  contributed  by  a  number  of  his 
friends ;  from  Mr.  John  D.  Crimmins,  a  valuable  collection  of  books 
relating  to  the  Councils  of  the  Mediaeval  Church ;  from  the  Due  de 
Loubat,  a  set  of  photographs  of  Mexican  manuscripts,  reproduced 
for  him  by  the  authority  of  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion; from  Mr.  Henry  W.  Maxwell,  an  autograph  letter  from 
George  Washington  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  Federalist  and  expressing  his  high  appre- 
ciation of  its  merits. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  various  faculties  the  President 
was  authorized  to  grant  suitable  certificates  to  special  students  who 
have  completed  satisfactory  courses  in  the  University,  but  whose 
preliminary  training  does  not  entitle  them  to  any  degree. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Trustees  it  is  desirable 
that,  upon  the  removal  of  the  University  to  the   new  site,  buildings 
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to  be  used  as  residences  for  students  should  be  erected  on  or  near 
the  University  grounds,  and  that  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive gifts  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  land  or  the  erection  of 
a  building  or  buildings  for  such  purpose. 

The  following  appointments  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College  vv^ere 
confirmed:  George  B.  Germann,  A.B.,  Pd.M.,  as  Assistant  in 
Mathematics;  Francis  A.  Provot,  C.E.,  as  Assistant  in  Mathe- 
matics ;  and  D.  C.  Wells,  A.  B.,  E.E.,  as  Assistant  in  Physics.  Also 
the  following  appointments  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons:  H.  A.  Griffin,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Peabody ; 
Samuel  A.  Tucker,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Chemistry; 
Benjamin  M.  Jaquish,  B.S.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  in  Toxicol- 
ogy; and  George  Muller,  Ph.B.,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry.  The 
President  reported  the  appointment  of  David  Bandler,  A.  B., 
LL.  B.,  as  Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Receivers. 

The  Trustees  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  January. 

University  Council.     November  Meeting 

The  Council  recommended,  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts: 
Warren  Waverley  Phelan,  A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1894. 
Major  subjects :  Comparative  Jurisprudence.  Minor  subjects : 
International  Law ;  Sociology.  Essay  :  A  History  of  the  Law  of 
Marriage  and  Divorce  in  Maryland.  Ernest  Valentine  Hubbard, 
A.B.,  Columbia  University,  1894.  Major  subject:  Zoology. 
Minor  subjects  :  Zoology ;  Botany.     Essay  :  Fundulus  heteroclitus. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  in  regard  to  the  Uni- 
versity Scholarships : 

Resolved.^  That  the  regulations  in  regard  to  University  Scholar- 
ships be  amended  so  that  the  full  number  of  candidates  for  scholar- 
ships be  recommended  in  May  of  each  year. 

Resolved^  That  no  applications  for  University  Scholarships  shall 
be  considered  by  the   Committee  on  University  Scholarships  later 


UNIVERSITY   PUBLICATIONS 

For  purposes  of  record  and  information  there  is  published  in 
each  number  of  the  Bulletin  a  complete  list  of  the  recent  issues  of 
the  various  serial  Studies  and  Contributions  issued  from  the  Uni- 
versity. 

STUDIES    IN    HISTORY,   ECONOMICS,   AND    PUBLIC    LAW 

(Edited  by  the  University  Faculty  of  Political  Science) 

Volume  V  (49S  pp.) 

1.  Double  Taxation  in  the  United  States.  By  Francis  Walker, 
Ph.D.     Price,  75  cents. 

2.  The  Separation  of  Governmental  Powers.  By  William  Bondy, 
LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  Sometime  Fellow  in  Political  Science.  Price,  $1.00. 

3.  Municipal  Government  in  Michigan  and  Ohio.  By  Delos  F. 
Wilcox,  Ph.D.     Price,  $1.00. 

Volume  VI  (601  pp.) 
History  of  Proprietary  Government  in  Pennsylvania.   By  William 
Robert  Shepherd,  Ph.D.     Price,  $4.00;  bound,  $4.50. 

Volume  VII 

I.  History  of  the  Transition  from  Provincial  to  Commonwealth 
Government  in  Massachusetts.  By  Harry  A.  Cushing,  Ph.D. 
Price,  $2.00;  bound,  $2.50. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Professor  J.  B.  Moore,  Columbia 
University,  or  to  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    FROM    THE    HERBARIUM    OF    COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

Continuation  of  Volume  IV 

No.  93.  CEtiothera  and  its  Segregates.  By  John  K.  Small 
(1896). 

No.  94.  A  Preliminaiy  Revision  of  the  North  American  Isothc- 
ciaceae.     By  A.  J.  Grout  (1S96). 

No.  95.  Revision  of  the  Genus  Asimina  in  North  America.  By 
George  V.  Nash  (1896). 

No.  96.  Notes  on  Potentilla,—\,  II.   By  P.  A.  Rydberg  (1896). 

No.  97.  A  Neglected  Species  of  Oxalis  and  its  Relatives.  By 
JohnK.  Small   (1896). 
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No.  9S.  Studies  in  the  Botany  of  the  Southeastern  United  States. 
— VL     By  John  K.  Small  (1S96). 

No.  99.   Notes  on  Poteiitilla, — III.      By  P.  A.  Rydberg  (1896). 

No.  100.  On  a  new  Species  of  Scrophularia  hitherto  confounded 
with  S.  jSIarylandica.     By  Eugene  P.  Bicknell  (1S96). 

Title  Pages  for  Vols.  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  can  be  supplied. 

\^OLUME    V 

No.  loi.  The  Genus  Cephalozia  in  Noith  America.  By  L.  M. 
Underwood  (1896). 

No.  102.  New  and  Noteworthy  Species  of  Saxifraga.  By 
JohnK.  Small  (1896). 

No.  103.   l<iotQS  on  PoteJiiilla, — IV.    By  P.  A.  Rydberg  (1896). 

No.  104.  Studies  in  the  Botany  of  the  Southeastern  United 
States,— VII.     By  John  K.  Small  (1896). 

For  copies,  address  Professor  Underwood,  Columbia  University. 

COXTRIHUTIONS    FROM    THE    MINERALOGICAL    DEPARTMENT   OF 
COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

Volume  VI 

5.  Ueber  eine  einfache  Vorrichtung  zur  Messung  der  Brechungs- 
exponcnten  kleiner  Krystalle  mittelst  Totalreflexion.  By  A.  J. 
Moses  und  E.  Weinschenk.  Zeitschrift  fur  Krystallographie^ 
etc.,  xxvi,  2. 

A  Device  for  Simplifying  the  Drawmg  of  Crystal  Forms,  By 
A.  J.  Moses.      American  Journal  of  Scietice,  i,  June,  1S96. 

6.  The  Monoclinic  Pyroxenes  of  New  York  State.  By  Heinrich 
Ries.   Aiinals  of  Netv  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  ix,  June,  1896. 

7.  Optical  Mineralogy.  By  Lea  McI.  Luquer.  School  of  Mines 
Quarterly,  xvii,  July,  1896. 

8.  On  the  "  Augen"  Gneiss  Area,  Pegmatite  Veins  and  Diorite 
Dikes  at  Bedford,  N.  Y.  By  Lea  McI.  Luquer  and  Heinrich  Ries. 
Afnerican    Geologist,  xviii,  October,  1896. 

contributions  from  the  GEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

Volume  V     (  Continued) 

No.  35,  I .  A  New  Species  of  Leguminous  Pods  from  the  Yellow 
Gravel  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  By  Arthur  Hollick.  Bull,  lorrey 
Botanical  Club,  xxiii,  February,    1896,   46-49,   PI.   cclviii,  cclix. 

2.   Is  Palajospondylus  a  Cyclostome  }     By  Bashford  Dean,  of  the 
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Department  of  Zoology.  Trans.  N.  T.  Acad,  of  Sci.^  xv.  April 
9,  1896,  101-104,  PL  V,  Fig.  B. 

3.  Appendages  to  the  Petioles  of  Liriodendra.  By  Arthur 
Hollick.  Bull,  lorrey  Botanical  Club.,  xxiii,  June,  1896,  249, 
250,  PI.  cclxix,  cclxx. 

No.  36,  I.  The  Stratigraphical  Relations  of  the  Brown's  Park 
Beds  of  Utah.  By  John  Duer  Inking,  A.  B.  Trans.  N.  T.  Acad. 
Sci.,  XV,  252-259,  PI.  xviii,  September,  1896. 

2.  The  Glacial  or  Post-Glacial  Diversion  of  the  Bronx  River  from 
its  old  Channel.  By  J.  F.  Kemp.  Transactions  of  the  N.  T. 
Acad.  Sci..,  xvi,  October  9,  1896. 

No.  37.  Geological  Notes,  Long  Island,  Block  Island.  By 
Arthur  Hollick.  Transactions  N.  T.  Acad.  Sci.,  xvi,  October 
19,  1896. 

Volume  VI 

A  Handbook  of  Rocks  for  Use  without  the  Microscope,  with  a 
Glossary  of  Petrographical  Terms.  By  J.  F.  Kemp.  $1.50. 
Printed  for  the  author,  September,  1896. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    PHILOSOPHY,    PSYCHOLOGY,    AND    EDUCATION 

The  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psychol- 
ogy, and  Education  are  issued  under  the  editorship  of  the  officers  of 
the  Department,  and  appear  at  irregular  intervals.  They  are  pub- 
lished for  the  Department  by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  66  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  to  whom  inquiries  and  orders  should  be  directed. 

The  following  are  the  latest  issues  : 

5.  He§pel  as  Educator.  By  Frederic  Ludlow  Luqueer,  Some- 
time University  Fellow  in  Education  in  Columbia  College.  June, 
1896.     $1.00. 

5.  Hegel's  Doctrine  of  the  Will.  By  John  Angus  MacVannel, 
Sometime  University  Fellow  in  Philosophy  in  Columbia  College. 
November,  1896.     $1.00. 

BIOLOGICAL    CONTRIBUTIONS    FROM    COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY  : 
ZOOLOGY 
(Edited  by  Henry  F.  Osborn  and  Edmund  B.  Wilson) 
This  series  is  designed  to  include  the   more  important  special  re- 
searches   in   Embryology,    Cytology,  Comparative   Neurology,   In- 
vertebrate  and   Vertebrate   Morphology,  Vertebrate  Paleontology, 
from  the  Zoological  Department.     The  researches  are  being  col- 
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lected,  and  in    many  cases  reprinted,  from  tlic  journals   in  which 
they  are  originally  published. 

The  edition  is  limited  to  100  copies,  which  will  be  used  for  ex- 
change with  similar  series  published  at  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities.     Vohmie  I,  containing  ten  Contributions,  is  now  in  press. 

COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY    BIOLOGICAL    SERIES* 

(Edited  by  IIexry  Fairfield  Osborn,  Da  Costa  Professor  of  Zoology. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  Publishers,  66  Fifth  Avenue) 

Vol.  I.  From  the  Greeks  to  Darwin.  The  Development  of  the 
Evolution  Idea.  By  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  Sc.  D.  259  pages. 
$2.00.  Published  in  September,  1S94.  The  Second  Edition  ap- 
peared in  November,  1S96. 

Vol.  II.  Amphioxus  and  the  Ancestry  of  the  Vertebrates.  By 
Arthur  Willey,  Sc.  D.,  Balfour  Student  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. 316  pages,  135  illustrations.  $2.50.  Published  in  Octo- 
ber, 1S94. 

Vol.  III.  Fishes,  Living  and  Fossil.  An  introductory  study,  by 
Bashford  Dean,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Zoology.  300  pages, 
344  illustrations.     Price,  $2.50.     Published  in  October,  1S95. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Cell  in  Development  and  Inheritance.  By  Ed- 
mund B.  Wilson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Invertebrate  Zoology. 
Published  in  November.  1S96. 

Vol.  V.   The  Protozoa.      By  Gary  N.  Calkins,  M.  A. 

Vol.  VI.  An  Introduction  to  Comparative  Neurology.  By 
Oliver  Strong,  Ph.  D. 

STUDIES  FROM  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE 
COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS 

The  Studies  from  the  Department  of  Pathology  are  issued  an- 
nually or  biennially,  and  consist  of  reprints  of  the  more  important 
papers  published  by  the  workers  in  the  department.  Four  volumes 
have  already  been  issued,  the  last  covering  the  published  work  of 
the  academic  year  1894-95. 

The  studies  can  be  obtained  from  James  Dougherty,  411  West 
59th  street.      Price,  $1.00  per  volume. 

•This  series  has  been  incorporated  under  the  Columbia  University  Press, 
and  the  second  edition  of  Volume  I,  and  Volumes  II  and  III  bear  the  Press 
imprint.     The  first  edition  of  Volume  IV  bears  the  Press  imprint. 
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UNIVERSITY  HALL 

University  Hall  is  to  constitute  one  of  the  central  and  most 
important  features  of  the  group  of  buildings  on  Morningside 
Heights.  It  will  stand  about  two  hundred  feet  north  of  the 
Library,  and  will  face  to  the  south.  The  large  portico,  which 
offers  the  main  approach  to  the  building,  is  upon  the  higher 
level  of  the  site.  The  grounds  are  divided  by  a  transverse 
retaining  wall  into  two  levels,  the  higher  level  being  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  tide  water,  and  the  lower  averag- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  above  tide  water.  The  rear  or  northerly  portion  of  the 
building  is  to  be  erected  upon  the  lower  level,  and  will  have  a 
greater  apparent  height.  In  locating  University  Hall,  and 
Schermerhorn  Hall  and  Havemeyer  Hall,  which  will  adjoin 
it  on  the  east  and  west,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
difference  in  levels  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  light  and 
cubic  space  without  producing  an  effect  of  exaggerated 
height.  The  basements  of  these  buildings,  visible  only  on 
the  north,  will  be  constructed  of  roughly  cut  New  York  stone 
of  a  dark  gray  color,  such  as  has  been  used  in  the  retaining 
wall,  and  the  upper  stories  will  rise  from  the  basement  wall 
as  from  a  terrace.  The  upper  portion  of  University  Hall 
will    be   constructed  of    materials   similar  to    those    used   in 
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Schermerhorn  Hall  and  the  other  buildings  designed  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  over-burned  brick  of  a  dull  red  color,  and 
buff  Indiana  limestone,  the  latter  being  used  for  the  portico 
and  for  all  decorative  features. 

In  dimensions  University  Hall  is  the  largest  of  the  build- 
ings to  be  erected  on  the  new  site.  It  will  have  a  frontage  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  and  a  length  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty  feet.  The  cornice  is  sixty-nine  feet  above  the  upper 
terrace,  and  is  of  the  same  height  as  the  cornice  line  of  the  sur- 
rounding buildings.  It  is  planned  to  serve  four  distinct  pur- 
poses :  those  of  a  University  Theatre ;  of  a  Gymnasium ; 
of  a  "Commons"  or  Dining  Hall,  and  University  Offices; 
and  of  a  power  house.  The  power  plant  will  occupy  the 
basement,  between  the  retaining  wall  and  the  driveway  which 
intersects  the  building,  where  it  will  be  almost  completely 
concealed  from  sight.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  base- 
ment, comprising  the  great  apsidal  space  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  building,  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  Gymnasium,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  is  given  in  the  following  article.  Immediately 
above  the  Gymnasium  is  to  be  the  Universitv  Theatre,  which 
will  have  a  seating  capacity  of  2,500.  The  Theatre  will  be 
accessible  through  the  corridors  leading  from  the  portico  on 
the  south  front  of  the  building,  and  it  can  also  be  reached  by 
means  of  the  transverse  driveway  which  crosses  the  grounds 
near  119th  street.  At  the  side  of  this  driveway,  and  under- 
neath the  building,  will  be  a  spacious  vestibule,  from  which 
two  broad  stairways  will  lead  up  to  the  Theatre.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  space  in  this  part  of  the  building  will  be  occu- 
pied by  the  Auditorium,  but  such  as  is  not  required  for  this 
purpose  will  be  used  for  the  various  business  offices  of  the 
University.  These  rooms  will  be  lighted  by  the  ranges  of 
windows  surrounding  the  apse.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  building,  that  which  fronts  immediately  upon  the  Library, 
will  be  occupied  principally  by  the  Alumni  Memorial  Hall. 
This  room  will  be  one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  in  length, 
sixty-four  feet  in  width,  and  seventy-six  feet  in  height,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  about  six  hundred.     It  is  proposed  that 
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the  interior  shall  be  finished  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the 
large  halls  in  the  English  Universities,  and  its  size  and  pro- 
portions cannot  fail  to  give  it  the  dignity  consistent  with 
its  character.  The  remainder  of  this  part  of  the  building 
will  be  devoted  to  private  dining-rooms  and  kitchens,  and  to 
rooms  to  be  used  as  places  of  meeting  for  the  members  of  the 
various  faculties  and  for  the  students.  For  Commencements 
and  other  public  occasions  the  Theatre,  the  Hall,  and  other 
connecting  rooms  in  the  southerly  portion  of  the  building  may 
be  used  together,  and  will  provide  ample  accommodations. 
Memorial  Hall  will  be  the  recognized  place  of  the  Alumni 
when  they  revisit  Alma  Mater,  and,  if  it  is  enriched  as  it 
should  be  with  portraits  and  other  memorials  of  distinguished 
graduates,  it  will  have  an  historic  and  personal  interest  which 
will  endear  it  to  every  Columbia  man.  As  a  "Commons" 
or  Dining  Hall,  where  the  officers  and  students  will  meet 
daily,  it  will  be  the  centre  of  the  social  life  of  the  University. 
The  construction  of  University  Hall  has  been  carried  for- 
ward to  the  point  of  completing  the  excavations  and  a  large 
part  of  the  foundations,  and  the  basement  is  now  in  process 
of  erection. 

THE  GYMNASIUM 

The  Gymnasium  will  occupy  the  larger  part  of  the  base- 
ment of  University  Hall.  To  describe  it  as  in  the  basement, 
however,  is  somewhat  misleading,  for  it  is  entirely  above 
ground,  the  floor  of  the  large  room  being  on  a  level  with  the 
surrounding  lawn.  This  room,  which  will  be  the  principal 
feature  of  the  Gymnasium,  will  be  semi-circular  in  form, 
with  a  floor  space  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  by 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet,  and  a  ceiling  thirty-five  feet  in 
height.  It  will  be  lighted  by  twelve  large  windows,  facing 
the  north,  east,  and  west,  and  a  spacious  doorway  at  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  room  will  open  on  the  adjacent  grounds.  At  the 
southerly  angles  of  the  room  staircases  will  lead  down  to  the 
swimming  pool  and  up  to  the  dressing  rooms.  The  swim- 
ming pool  will  be  situated  directly  under  the  floor  of  the  Gym- 
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nasium,  but  it  will  be  amply  lighted  from  the  area  surrounding 
the  building.  The  pool  will  be  semi-circular,  one  hundred 
by  fifty  feet,  with  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  and  will  be  so  arranged 
as  to  serve  as  a  rowing  tank  w^hen  required.  On  the  main 
floor  the  Gymnasium  wall  be  completely  separated  from  the  en- 
gine rooms  by  the  driveway,  which  intersects  the  grounds  and 
passes  through  the  building.  At  the  side  of  the  driveway 
and  at  the  southerly  end  of  the  large  room,  a  space  about 
eighteen  feet  wide  and  five  feet  above  the  floor  level  will  be 
shut  off  by  a  glass  partition,  so  as  to  form  a  vestibule  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  serve  as  a  gallery  from  which  all  parts  of 
the  Gymnasium  can  be  seen.  Adjoining  the  vestibule  will 
be  storage  rooms  for  bicycles. 

A  running  track  will  be  carried  around  the  Gymnasium  as 
a  gallery,  about  twenty  feet  above  the  floor,  and  will  also  be 
extended  around  the  remainder  of  the  building.  This  is 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  while  the  Gymnasium  occupies 
the  full  height  of  the  northerly  half  of  the  basement,  the  re- 
mainder is  divided  into  two  stories,  the  second  being  on  the 
level  of  the  track.  The  track  will  be  twelve  feet  wide  and 
will  have  nine  laps  to  the  mile.  The  remaining  space  on  the 
second  floor  will  be  used  for  rooms  for  fencing  and  boxing, 
offices  for  the  director,  dressing  rooms  and  shower  baths,  and 
will  afford  the  most  ample  accommodations. 

The  model  of  the  building,  which  is  on  exhibition  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  indicates  that  the  exterior  of  the 
building  is  no  less  attractive  than  the  plans  would  suggest, 
and,  in  respect  to  size  and  convenience,  the  Gymnasium  will 
be  unsurpassed  by  any  in  this  country.  In  addition  to  its  ad- 
vantages as  a  Gymansium,  the  large  room  will  be  readily 
adaptable  for  Commencement,  when  it  can  be  so  arranged 
as  to  have  a  seating  capacity  for  fully  twenty-five  hundred 
people. 
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THE   ORGANIZATION    OF   THE    COLUMBIA 
FACULTIES 

On  the  appearance  of  the  University  Catalogue  each  winter 
we  look  carefully  at  ourselves,  as  mirrored  in  its  faithful  re- 
flection, and  are  grateful  to  find  that  each  new  view  gives  us 
fresh  cause  for  self-congratulation.  It  is  no  lifeless,  motion- 
less image  that  we  see  there,  a  mere  group  of  portraits,  as  in 
a  photograph,  but  as  we  look  each  one's  reflected  self  is  seen 
to  be  hard  at  work  ;  and  complicated  as  the  varied  activities 
appear  at  first,  the  part  of  each  man  in  the  general  task 
gradually  becomes  clear. 

Remembering  the  organization  of  our  university  laborers 
seven  years  ago,  and  comparing  it  with  that  now  in  force, 
we  shall  have  the  change  and  the  improvement  in  our  system 
most  vividly  impressed  upon  us.  Year  by  year,  as  the  num- 
ber of  officers  of  instruction  and  government  has  increased, 
their  relations  to  each  other  have  been  made  more  logical, 
the  possibility  of  interference  or  mere  duplication  of  work 
has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  or  eliminated  entirely,  and 
the  opportunities  for  profitable  cooperation  vastly  increased. 
The  roll  of  three  hundred  and  two  men,  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators, effectively  organized  for  their  work,  is  indeed  a 
promise  of  the  greatest  usefulness  and  further  development 
under  the  favoring  conditions  of  the  new  site. 

The  form  of  organization  which  has  thus  grown  up  at 
Columbia  makes  possible  an  almost  indefinite  expansion  of 
the  work  of  instruction  and  research,  without  entailing  any 
structural  changes  of  importance.  A  glance  at  the  Catalogue 
shows  that  besides  the  traditional  division  of  faculties — here 
probably  more  fully  and  harmoniously  developed  than  any- 
where else  in  America — there  is  a  not  less  thoroughly  de- 
veloped organization  by  departments.  We  notice  also  in 
some  cases  a  peculiarly  effective  alliance  of  two  or  more  de- 
partments in  a  "  division" — a  term  not  yet  recognized  in  the 
Catalogue  but  familiar  in  actual  use  to  many  of  the  profes 
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sors.  Under  the  systems  of  European,  especially  of  German, 
universities,  the  lines  between  the  faculties  are  so  sharply 
drawn  that  a  professor  seldom  or  never  sits  in  more  than  one 
faculty,  although  his  lectures  may  be  attended  by  students  of 
several  schools.  But  as  Columbia  University  includes  a 
Polytechnicnm,  besides  the  equivalent  of  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  both  Realschule  and  Gymnasium,  the  adoption  of  a 
similar  principle,  desirable  as  it  might  be  in  many  ways, 
though  not  in  all,  would  vastly  increase  the  expenses  of  the 
Universit}^  For  this  reason  the  very  independent  depart- 
mental organization,  the  lines  of  which  cross  those  of  the 
division  into  faculties,  greatly  facilitates  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  coordination  of  courses.  Most  of  the  professors 
in  the  faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure 
Science  have  seats  also  in  the  Faculty  of  the  College,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  professors  who  are  members  of  even 
three  faculties.  A  glance  at  the  figures  of  registration  shows 
the  large  use  made  of  the  privilege  under  which  a  student, 
while  primarily  registered  under  some  faculty  only,  may 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  others.  The 
largest  degree  of  reciprocity  exists,  perhaps,  between  the 
Faculties  of  Political  Science  and  Philosophy,  as  the  differ- 
ences in  the  work  of  these  two  is  not  greater  than  that  be- 
tween the  work  of  several  of  the  departments  under  each. 
For  instance,  the  departments  of  Philosophy,  Psychology, 
and  Education  stand,  in  the  matter  of  subject  and  nature  of 
their  instruction,  no  closer  to  the  department  of  Semitic 
Languages  than  to  that  of  Sociology,  in  spite  of  the  organ- 
ization which  assigns  the  latter  to  another  faculty.  Again, 
the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science,  while  at  many  points  touching 
closely  the  Faculties  of  Medicine  and  Applied  Science,  also 
touches  at  many  points,  and  not  less  closel}^  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy.  The  degrees  of  master  of  arts  and  doctor  of 
philosophy  are  given  on  the  recommendation  of  any  Uni- 
versity Faculty  except  Ltiw  and  Medicine ;  but  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  recommends  also  for  the  technical  de- 
grees, while  the  Facukies  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy, 
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and  Pure  Science  recommend  only  for  the  two  former.  In 
the  case  of  such  a  subject  as  anthropology,  the  department 
itself  is  a  sort  of  joint  commission  from  Philosophy  and 
Political  Science. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  teaching  organization  is 
naturally  more  one  of  departments  than  of  faculties ;  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  the  Faculty 
of  the  College  we  find  at  least  three  "  divisions  "  composed  of 
closely  related  departments  ;  one  comprising  philosophy  (with 
logic  and  ethics),  psychology,  and  education,  another  English 
and  literature,  and  the  third  Latin  and  Greek,  with  their 
accompanying  archaeology  and  epigraphy,  under  the  title  of 
"  Classical  Philology."  A  similar  purpose  is  served  in  the 
Faculty  of  Political  Science,  though  in  a  different  way,  by 
the  assignment  of  definite  groups  of  subjects  of  study  for  the 
higher  degrees,  each  group  being  under  the  charge  of  one  or 
more  departments.  The  instructors  in  the  departments  consti- 
tuting such  a  "  division  "  naturally  form  a  kind  of  committee,  of 
which  the  senior  professor  acts  as  chairman ;  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  overestimate  the  good  practical  results  of  such  an 
alliance.  It  is  especially  helpful  where,  as  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Latin  and  Greek,  a  series  of  courses  covering  seven 
years  of  instruction,  from  the  Freshman  year  in  the  College 
to  the  third  year  of  study  for  the  doctor's  degree,  has  to  be 
devised  and  carried  on.  The  same  principle  again  is  seen  at 
work  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  new  organization  of  the  four 
Schools  of  Mines,  Chemistry,  Engineering,  and  Architecture, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science.  Of 
course,  for  legislative  and  administrative  purposes  the  faculty 
is  the  unit,  but  it  is  the  department  which,  whether  alone  or 
in  alliance,  practically  determines  the  work  to  be  done. 
Naturally,  in  every  department  of  the  University,  each  depart- 
ment is  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  faculty  or  faculties 
under  which  its  courses  are  organized ;  and  in  all  matters  re- 
garding the  higher  degrees  of  master  of  arts,  master  of 
laws,  and  doctor  of  philosophy,  every  faculty  offering 
courses  that  lead  to  one  or  more  of  these  degrees  is  under  the 
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control  of  the  University  Council,  which  also  takes  cogni- 
zance of  all  questions  affecting  more  than  one  faculty. 

A  point  often  misunderstood,  or  imperfectly  understood,  is 
the  relation  of  the  College,  especially  of  its  fourth  year  of 
study,  to  the  University  faculties,  both  professional  and  non- 
professional. With  the  object  of  shortening  by  a  year  the 
course  of  those  students  who  wish  to  get  the  degree  of  A.B. 
as  well  as  the  professional  degree,  Seniors  in  the  College 
are  allowed  to  select  a  part  or  even  the  whole  of  the  required 
fifteen  hours  weekly  from  among  the  subjects  open  to  first- 
year  students  in  any  of  these  University  faculties.  Those 
Seniors  who  do  not  intend  to  follow  any  course  of  professional 
study  before  taking  the  bachelor's  degree  elect  courses  opened 
to  them  by  the  three  non-professional  faculties.  Many  of 
these  courses  are  such  as  are  designed  chiefly  for  candidates 
for  the  higher  degrees.  Some  of  them  may  be  counted 
toward  either  the  bachelor's  or  the  higher  degree,  in  the  latter 
•case  additional  work  in  connection  with  them  being  generally 
required ;  others  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's 
degree  only,  and  so  are  practically  Senior  courses  in  the 
College  itself.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  College  Faculty, 
as  such^  offers  few  or  no  courses  to  its  Seniors ;  it  sends  them 
to  the  University  faculties  for  their  courses,  but  holds  them 
under  its  own  control  as  to  attendance  and  examinations.  The 
reports  concerning  these  are  generally  sent  directly  to  the 
Dean  of  the  College  by  the  various  departments,  whether 
represented  in  the  Faculty  of  the  College  or  not,  a  formal 
report  being  also  transmitted  by  the  Dean  of  each  University 
faculty  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  concerning  the  Seniors 
who  have  taken  courses  under  that  faculty. 

The  College  is  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  foundation  on 
which  the  University  is  reared.  It  is,  however,  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  sharply  be- 
tween them ;  and  the  College  is  not  by  any  means  the  only 
foundation  for  the  university  faculties,  since  the  professional 
schools  are  still  open  to  men  who  have  not  passed  through  a 
college  course  here  or  elsewhere.     The  adoption  of  the  new 
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curriculum,  with  its  much  greater  freedom  of  choice,  will  un- 
doubtedly attract  many  who  w^ould  otherw^ise  go  straight  to 
the  professional  schools,  as  well  as  induce  some  who  would 
seek  them  after  a  year  or  two  in  the  College  to  finish  their 
course  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  both  results  which  must 
make  for  a  much  higher  standard  of  culture  among  the  pro- 
fessional students. 

For  the  first  time,  Barnard  College  and  Teachers  College 
have  been  admitted  within  tlie  cover  of  the  Columbia  Cata- 
logue. Barnard  College  is  called  in  the  Catalogue  "  a  part 
of  the  educational  system  of  Columbia  University ;"  it  has  in 
practice,  if  not  in  theory,  been  such  almost  since  its  founda- 
tion in  1889.  For  several  years  almost  all  the  courses  of- 
fered under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  have  been  open  to 
Barnard  Seniors,  and  to  women  graduates  registered  at  Bar- 
nard College,  on  precisely  the  same  terms  as  to  men.  To  a 
limited  extent.  Teachers  College  forms  also  a  part  of  Colum- 
bia's educational  system.  The  distance  separating  the  two 
institutions  has  prevented  the  full  use  of  the  advantages  thus 
reciprocally  offered,  but  the  removal  to  the  new  site  will 
doubtless  bring  about  a  large  participation  in  the  courses 
at  Teachers  College  open  to  students  of  Columbia,  and  con- 

verselv. 

E.  D.  Perry 


THE  OUTLOOK  IN  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

The  great  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  last  half 
century  in  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  can  be  in  no  way  so 
clearly  and  so  vividly  realized  as  by  comparison  between  the 
great  metropolitan  medical  schools  of  to-day  and  similar  in- 
stitutions in  earlier  times. 

In  the  old  days,  which  many  of  our  still  active  practitioners 
well  remember,  the  medical  student  was  registered  with  a 
practicing  physician,  who  more  or  less  intelligently  directed 
his  reading,  and  sometimes  took  him  on   his  rounds  as  a  sort 
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of  private  assistant,  giving  him  fitful  glimpses  of  patients. 
He  attended  rarely  three,  sometimes  two,  often  only  one 
course  of  lectures  in  a  medical  school,  hearing  the  same  lec- 
tures over  again  each  year.  The  only  thing  which  he  ever 
learned  actually  to  do  with  his  fingers  in  the  medical  school 
was  to  dissect  the  dead  subject,  and  here  his  experience  was 
not  usually  large.  He  made  careful  notes  of  many  "  views  " 
regarding  disease  and  its  nature,  and  usually  stepped  out 
upon  the  arena  with  a  general  idea  that  disease  was  a  "  thing  " 
which  got  into  the  bodies  of  certain  unfortunate  people,  and 
which  he  was  to  drive  out  if  he  could  with  some  one  or  more 
of  his  preceptor's  prescriptions,  which  he  had  carefully  copied 
in  small  compass  ready  for  emergencies.  When  he  had 
discovered  the  proper  name  to  attach  to  his  patient's  malady, 
the  rest  was  largely  a  matter  of  an  alphabetical  index  of 
remedies  and  a  calm  abiding  of  the  consequences.  It  should 
not  be  imagined  that  the  practitioners  of  medicine  in  the  old 
days  were  necessarily  lacking  in  wide  views,  practical  knowl- 
edge, and  great  skill.  But  when  this  was  the  case,  it  was 
usually  owing  to  a  training  which  the}-  had  secured  after  and 
not  before  they  became  doctors  of  medicine. 

The  medical  college  consisted  of  a  group  of  medical  men, 
who  obtained  a  charter,  hired  a  building,  partitioned  off 
among  themselves  the  subjects  which  were  deemed  essential : 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  possibly  chemistry,  materia 
medica,  pathology,  and  the  practice  of  medicine,  obstetrics, 
and  surgery.  Each  day  the  students  sat  upon  hard  benches, 
taking  notes  for  dear  life,  while  the  subject  matter  of  these 
themes  was  let  loose  upon  them  in  swift  succession,  for  better 
or  for  worse,  through  five  long  hours.  Perhaps  there  was 
a  clinic  in  the  afternoon,  perhaps  not.  There  were  no  lab- 
oratories for  practical  work,  either  of  chemistry  or  phy- 
siology or  histology  or  pathology  or  bacteriology  or  micros- 
copy. Indeed,  the  last  four  of  these  themes  as  independent 
subjects  were  unknown.  A  great  many  lectures,  a  little  dis- 
secting, a  few  clinics,  possibly  some  quizzes,  a  final  exami- 
nation, and  the  degree  of  M.D.  was  won. 
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The  medical  schools  in  this  country  were  very  rarely  en- 
dowed, or  if  at  all,  but  meagrely.  The  fee  of  the  students 
in  a  popular  school  sufficed  to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  the 
establishment,  and  to  indemnify  the  professors  fairly  and  often 
liberally  for  their  time  and  labor.  What  the  medical  student 
got  at  his  school  in  the  old  times  was  a  little  practical  knowl- 
edge, won  at  first  hand  in  the  dissecting  room  and  at  the  bed- 
side, a  great  man}-  talks  about  what  his  professors  had  seen 
or  read  about,  and  much  advice  as  to  what  he  had  better  do 
under  certain  specified  conditions.  The  progress  of  science 
and  the  methods  of  research  have  gradually  led  to  a  nearly 
complete  reversal  of  this  programme.  To-day  the  burden 
of  medical  teaching  lies  in  the  endeavor  to  afford  to  the  stu- 
dent the  opportunity  to  see  for  himself  the  things  and  pro- 
cesses which  concern  the  human  body  both  in  health  and 
disease,  to  teach  him  to  study  these  logically  in  all  the  light 
which  any  phase  of  science  can  throw  upon  them,  and  so  to 
make  of  him  at  last,  not  so  much  a  storehouse  of  knowledge 
and  of  opinion  and  of  views  won  by  others,  as  a  personal 
gleaner  of  knowledge  at  its  sources  and  a  creator  of  opinions 
which  are  a  part  of  his  own  intellectual  life.  Thus  equipped, 
his  emergencies  can  be  met  with  the  fairest  assurance  of  suc- 
cess, and  his  observations  and  experiences  become  available 
in  shaping  to  fairer  proportions  the  science  to  which  his  pro- 
fessional welfare  is  so  closely  linked.  Perhaps  the  one  thing 
which,  more  than  all  else,  has  led  to  this  great  change  in  the 
status  of  the  medical  school  is  the  conception,  now  clearly 
formed,  that  disease  is  not  a  thing,  a  possession,  a  visitation, 
but  only  a  condition  of  abnormal  function  in  the  human  body. 
It  is  now  seen  that  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  human 
body  can  be  achieved  only  through  a  study  of  the  lower  and 
simpler  forms  of  life,  by  the  use  of  methods  which  the  study 
of  the  more  exact  sciences  has  shown  to  be  universally  im- 
perative, and  in  the  light  which  facts  gleaned  in  inanimate 
as  w^ell  as  animate  domains  throw  in  increasing  floods  upon 
the  intricate  problems  of  the  body's  structure  and  mechanism 
and  performances. 
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But  the  medical  school  of  to-day,  when  conducted  in  the 
light  of  modern  science,  is  more  than  a  manufactory  of  doc- 
tors, however  large  or  excellent — to  borrow  the  commercial 
phrase — may  be  its  yearly  output.  New  and  intricate  prob- 
lems crowd  fast  upon  the  devotee  to  the  science  and  art  of 
medicine,  and  are  freighted  often  with  the  issues  of  life  and 
death.  And  so  about  the  medical  school  as  a  teaching  insti- 
tution, and  closely  woven  into  its  motives  and  practice  and 
highest  achievement,  are  varied  lines  of  research  fostered 
both  in  the  laboratories  and  at  the  bedside,  and  which  con- 
stitute at  last  its  highest  necessity  for  rich  endowment  and  its 
strongest  claim  to  public  esteem. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  a  medical  school  to-day  can 
most  directly  and  most  fully  realize  its  aims  under  the  broad- 
ening and  sustaining  and  stimulating  influences  which  gather 
about  a  great  university.  And  thus  it  has  come  about  that 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  had  won 
an  enviable  fjosition  among  the  preparatory  medical  schools 
in  the  old  days,  which  had  been  able  to  conform,  in  large 
measure,  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  outlooks  in  medical 
science  and  medical  teaching,  through  wise  and  far-seeing 
private  beneficence,  finds  itself  at  last  in  close  touch  with  the 
University  spirit  and  aims  with  which  Columbia  faces  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  entire  rearrangement  and  extension  of  the  curriculum 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine,  the  great  development  of  lab- 
oratory work  in  the  anatomical,  physiological,  chemical,  path- 
ological, and  bacteriological  laboratories,  the  increased  facili- 
ties for  clinical  teaching  and  the  new  organization  of  the 
same,  and  the  greater  utilization  of  the  various  hospitals  to 
which  the  College  has  access  for  the  purposes  of  bedside 
teaching,  have  all  combined  to  render  the  present  course  of 
medical  education  more  complete  in  every  particular  than  it 
was  in  1890,  at  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  with  Columbia  University. 

In  order  that  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  may  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  at  present  in  the 
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Medical  Department,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  publish  in 
the  succeeding  numbers,  first,  sketches  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, with  descriptions  of  the  laboratories  and  facilities 
which  they  offer  both  to  the  general  student  and  to  the  special 
investigator  desirous  of  conducting  original  researches  ;  sec- 
ond, reviews  of  the  work  that  has  been  undertaken  within  the 
past  few  years  and  that  is  now  going  on  in  each  department ; 
and  third,  a  description  of  the  plans  for  future  work.  That 
the  entire  work  of  the  Medical  Department  may  be  appreci- 
ated, a  brief  sketch  of  the  course  provided  by  the  new  cur- 
riculum, with  special  reference  to  its  progressive  character, 
is  here  presented. 

There  is  a  certain  necessary  order  in  the  subjects  of  study 
in  the  medical  course.  In  order  to  treat  disease  successfully, 
either  medically  or  surgically,  the  student  must  be  in  possession 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  body  in  a  state  of  health.  Otherwise 
the  significance  of  departures  from  the  healthy  condition  will 
not  be  readily  appreciated.  At  the  beginning,  therefore,  of 
the  course  of  medicine,  and  for  the  first  two  years  of  that 
course,  the  time  of  the  student  is  largely  occupied  in  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  body.  This  involves  not 
only  a  study  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  body,  its  mus- 
cular system,  its  bony  framework,  and  the  mechanisms  in- 
volved in  movement,  but  also  of  all  the  internal  organs  which 
carry  on  the  processes  of  life,  and  of  the  nervous  system 
which  regulates  and  controls  all  the  other  organisms.  It  is 
not  only  necessary  that  these  should  be  studied  separately ;  it 
is  also  necessary  that  their  mutual  relations  should  be  well 
understood.  It  is  furthermore  essential  that  this  knowledge 
of  structure  should  extend  to  the  very  finest  constituent  cells 
of  the  organs,  and  hence  an  examination  of  all  living  tissues 
under  the  microscope  (a  study  of  histology)  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  that  of  gross  anatomy. 

At  the  same  time  the  working  of  these  mechanisms,  the 
manner  of  activity  going  on  in  the  structures  studied,  is  con- 
sidered in  the  physiological  department.  And,  in  as  much  as 
the    majority  of  vital   processes    are    attended    by    chemical 
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changes,  it  is  evident  that  the  course  in  chemistry  naturally 
coincides  in  time  with  that  of  anatomy  and  physiology. 
When  these  three  fundamental  departments  are  mastered,  the 
student  can  advance  to  the  study  of  those  abnormal  condi- 
tions in  the  structure,  functions,  or  chemistry  of  the  system, 
which  produce  the  symptoms  of  disease.  Hence  a  diagnosis 
of  medical  and  surgical  diseases  from  the  theoretical  stand- 
point naturally  follows  the  fundamental  courses  in  the  second 
and  third  years.  At  the  same  time  the  study  of  those  sub- 
stances which  nature  furnishes  as  remedies  is  pursued.  For,  if 
the  action  of  a  drug  in  stimulating  or  depressing  the  action  of 
a  bodily  organ  is  clearly  comprehended,  its  possible  applica- 
tion to  a  condition  of  abnormal  function  in  that  organ  may 
then  be  appreciated.  The  chemical  knowledge  already 
gained  here  comes  into  play,  and  is  particularly  useful  in  the 
study  of  such  subjects  as  the  effects  of  poisons  and  the  use  of 
antidotes.  Thus,  in  the  second  and  third  years,  the  study  of 
diseases  and  that  of  remedies  go  hand  in  hand. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  simply  to  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  diseased  processes  in  an  individual,  or  to  know  the 
combination  of  symptoms  that  make  up  any  one  disease  ;  it 
is  necessary  to  understand  thoroughly  the  underlying  changes 
in  the  organ  characteristic  of  each  disease,  that  is,  the 
changes  in  the  structure  visible  under  the  microscope  taking 
place  in  each  organ  when  it  is  the  subject  of  disease.  This 
is  included  in  pathology.  In  this  way  the  significance  of 
symptoms  can  be  understood  and  the  limits  of  therapeutic  en- 
deavor can  be  appreciated.  Thus  pathology  forms  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  course  of  medicine  in  the  later  stages 
of  that  course.  But  it  has  been  one  of  the  glories  of  pa- 
thology within  the  past  decade  to  have  discovered  some  of 
the  causes  of  disease  as  well  as  the  changes  going  on  in  dis- 
ease. These  causes  in  a  number  of  diseases  are  micro- 
scopic organisms  which  take  root  and  prey  upon  the  body, 
causing  both  symptoms  and  pathological  changes.  A  study 
of  these  organisms,  of  their  various  forms  as  recognized  under 
the   microscope,  of  their  various  effects  upon  the  body  di- 
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rectly,  are  included  in  the  study  of  bacteriology.  This  study, 
therefore,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  pathology,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  throws  light  upon  the  study  of  medical  cases  and  of 
many  surgical  diseases.  Here  the  importance  of  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  by  proper  hygienic  and  sanitary  precau- 
tions comes  to  light,  and  the  student  begins  to  realize  that  he 
is  to  become  the  guardian  and  guide  of  the  community  as 
well  as  its  helper  in  distress. 

After  the  student  has  mastered  these  various  subjects, 
knows  the  causes  likely  to  produce  disease,  the  effect  of 
those  causes  upon  the  living  organism  when  at  work,  the 
symptoms  produced  in  the  course  of  disease  and  their  group- 
ing, and  the  remedies  which  may  be  called  in  to  cure  the  dis- 
turbances of  function,  he  goes  on  to  the  clinical  application 
of  these  elements  of  medical  knowledge  in  the  recognition  of 
disease  in  patients.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  to  know  the 
nature  of  pneumonia  from  a  theoretical  standpoint  and  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  pneumonia  in  a  given  individual. 
The  latter  can  only  come  by  frequent  examinations  of  a  per- 
son suffering  from  pneumonia,  so  that  the  impression  which 
the  disease  itself  makes  under  careful  observation  will  cor- 
respond to  the  picture  of  the  disease  as  gained  from  the  text- 
book and  lecture.  The  study  of  clinical  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, therefore,  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  completion  of 
any  course  of  medical  instruction,  and  the  greater  the  facili- 
ties for  such  clinical  instruction,  the  greater  the  number  of 
patients  that  any  one  student  is  enabled  to  see,  the  more 
complete  will  be  his  personal  experience  and  knowledge  of 
disease  from  the  practical  side. 

This  practical  clinical  instruction  is  given  in  part  during 
the  third  year  of  the  course  of  medicine,  and  occupies  the 
entire  time  of  the  student  during  his  fourth  year.  There  are 
very  many  forms  of  disease  which  do  not  confine  the  individ- 
ual to  his  bed,  or  even  to  the  house,  and  these  forms  can  all 
be  seen  among  the  large  number  of  patients  who  apply  daily 
at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  There  is,  probably,  no  clinic  in  the 
world,   which,  in  point  of  number  of  patients  or  varieties  of 
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disease,  can  successfully  compare  with  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic 
connected  with  the  Medical  Department.  In  the  past  num- 
bers of  the  Bulletin  statements  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  with  regard  to  the  number  of  individuals  annually 
treated  in  this  Clinic,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  these  numbers 
are  increasing  constantly.  Almost  every  form  of  disease 
which  is  prevalent  can  be  seen  within  its  walls.  Every 
specialty  in  medicine  has  its  representative  upon  the  Faculty, 
and  in  every  specialty,  as  well  as  in  general  medicine  and 
general  surgery,  the  students  not  only  are  instructed  by  gen- 
eral demonstrations  given  to  the  entire  class  by  the  professor, 
but  they  also  have  special  instruction  in  divisions  of  ten  to 
twenty  men  each,  given  in  the  spacious  rooms  of  the  Clinic 
by  the  Chiefs  of  Clinic.  In  this  manner  each  student  has  an 
opportunity  to  examine  patients  suffering  from  the  most  va- 
ried forms  of  medical  or  surgical  disease,  and  thus  gains  an 
experience  in  the  recognition  of  the  numberless  disorders  of 
function  which  was  formerly  attainable  only  by  years  of 
practice.  The  delicate  disorders  of  the  eye  and  ear,  the 
hidden  affections  of  the  throat  and  other  cavities  of  the  body, 
the  obscure  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the  mind, 
as  well  as  the  more  demonstrable  diseases  handled  by  the 
surgeon,  fractures,  wounds,  and  tumors,  all  may  be  studied 
practically  at  the  Clinic. 

The  severer  types  of  disease,  which  confine  patients  to  the 
bed,  are  studied  in  the  hospitals,  the  arrangement  of  the  new 
curriculum  providing  that  every  student  shall  spend  two  hours 
every  morning  during  four  months  of  his  course  in  bedside 
study  in  the  wards  of  the  hospitals.  Thus  the  theoretical 
side  of  medicine  is  completed  by  a  practical  knowledge  of 
disease,  and  the  student,  on  graduating,  goes  away  from  the 
college  with  an  equipment  in  the  art  as  well  as  in  the  science 
of  medicine. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years  instruction  is  also  afforded  in 
the  subject  of  obstetrics,  and  in  this  study  as  in  the  others  the 
theory  is  completed  by  practical  instruction  at  the  Sloane  Ma- 
ternity Hospital.     This  hospital   affords  every  facility  to  the 
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student  for  acquiring  skill  in  this  special  art,  and  gives  him 
a  knowledge  of  the  diflicult  and  complicated  conditions  which 
the  obstetrician  has  to  meet,  which  he  could  obtain  only  in 
such  a  hospital. 

It  will  be  evident  from  this  brief  sketch  of  the  course  in 
medicine  that  the  curriculum  has  been  so  modified  and  ex- 
tended as  to  make  the  study  thorough  and  complete,  and  the 
grouping  of  its  themes  logical,  and  that,  throughout,  the 
student  is  closely  in  touch  on  ever}^  hand  with  the  stimulating 
influences  of  a  rapidly  progressive  science. 

T.  Mitchell  Prudden 
M.  Allen  Starr 


THE  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERA- 
TURES AT  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

The  comprehensive  study  of  the  Germanic  languages  and 
literatures,  or,  as  the  Germans  themselves  conveniently  char- 
acterize the  whole  subject,  of  Germanistik,  at  Columbia, 
under  the  Germanic  Department,  has  been  a  gradual  evolu- 
tion from  the  study  of  modern  German  alone  under  a  single 
instructor,  who  first  offered  such  a  course  in  1784,  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  College  after  the  Revolution.  This 
first  professor  of  German  was  John  Daniel  Gross,  S.T.D.,  at 
the  time  a  trustee  of  the  College.  It  was  not  until  1843, 
however,  that  the  department  had  a  permanent  existence. 

After  the  resignation  of  Professor  Gross,  in  1795,  instruc- 
tion in  German  was  allowed  to  lapse  until  1830,  when  it  was 
revived  with  Frederick  C.  Shaeffer,  S.T.D.,  as  professor. 
He  held  his  office  but  a  single  year,  his  successor  being  Wil- 
liam Ernenputsch,  who  resigned  in  the  year  of  his  appoint- 
ment. Another  interregnum  occurred  until  1843,  in  which 
year  the  Gebhard  Professorship  of  the  German  Language 
and  Literature  was  established  upon  a  bequest  made  by 
Frederick  Gebhard,  Esq.,  and  German  became  a  part  of  the 
College  course,  obligatory  upon  all  students  until  1847,  when 
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the  attendance  of  the  two  higher  classes  was  made  volun- 
tary. John  Louis  Tellkampf,  J.U.D.,  the  first  incumbent  of 
the  chair,  was  succeeded  that  year  by  Henry  I.  Schmidt, 
S.T.D.,  who  held  it  until  1880.  During  the  incumbency  of 
Dr.  Schmidt,  who  also  gave  instruction  in  Grecian  History 
and  Roman  Antiquities  to  the  Freshman  class,  and  in  Gre- 
cian Antiquities  to  the  Sophomore  class,  German  was  made  a 
voluntary  study  in  all  classes  of  the  College. 

The  modern  history  of  the  department  began,  in  1880,  with 
the  appointment  of  Charles  Sprague  Smith  as  Gebhard  Pro- 
fessor of  German,  with  whom  the  late  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boy- 
esen  was  associated  as  instructor  in  1881.  In  1882,  although 
Mr.  Smith,  as  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Foreign 
Literatures,  still  gave  instruction  in  German,  Mr.  Boyesen 
became  Gebhard  Professor.  The  year  after,  William  H. 
Carpenter  was  associated  with  him  as  Instructor  in  German 
and  the  Scandinavian  Languages,  which  was  the  personnel 
of  the  department  until  1891,  when  Mr.  Eugene  H.  Babbitt 
was  added  to  its  force  as  instructor.  The  subsequent  history 
of  the  department,  with  the  death  of  Professor  Boyesen  and 
the  appointment  of  Professor  Calvin  Thomas,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  to  the  vacant  chair  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  is  of  too  recent  date  to  need  more  extended 
recapitulation.  At  present  the  corps  of  instruction  consists  of 
two  professors,  an  instructor,  and  a  tutor. 

The  curriculum  under  the  department  has  grown  commen- 
surately.  The  circulars  for  1897-8  announce  fourteen 
courses,  some  of  which  have  more  than  one  section.  The 
total  number  of  hours  of  instruction  per  week  is  no  less  than 
forty-two  and,  with  the  possible  multiplication  of  sections,  it 
may  be  even  more.  Instead  of  modern  German  alone,  there 
are  included  courses  in  the  German  language  and  literature 
from  all  periods,  in  Gothic  and  the  various  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages, and  in  the  comparative  philology  of  the  whole  Ger- 
manic group. 

In  the  elaboration  of  a  curriculum  in  the  Germanic  lan- 
guages  in  any  American  institution,    the  preeminent    place 
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must,  of  necessity,  be  given  to  German  because  of  the  position 
of  both  hmguage  and  Hterature  among  the  dominant  forces  of 
modern  cuUure.  Ten  of  the  courses,  accordingly,  are  courses 
on  German  in  some  one  phase  or  other  of  its  use.  Several 
considerations  have  determined  their  special  character.  In 
the  first  place,  under  the  new  curriculum  every  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  have  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French  and  German.  As  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for 
demanding,  under  all  circumstances,  a  preparatory  knowledge 
of  both  languages  from  the  secondary  schools,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  elementary  instruction  in  both  languages  in  the  College. 
Under  the  new  curriculum,  Freshmen  who  do  not  present 
German  at  entrance  are  obliged  to  take  this  elementary  course. 
Subsequently,  they  are  given  a  choice  of  electives,  all  on  the 
language  side,  but  bearing  in  several  directions  :  Course  II, 
selected  works  of  the  classic  authors,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and 
Lessing ;  Course  III,  works  of  a  historical  and  biographical 
character ;  and  Course  IV,  various  scientific  writings  to  illus- 
trate the  technical  vocabulary.  To  students  of  history  and 
political  science  in  particular,  who  may  possibly  pursue  the 
language  no  further,  Course  III  would  especially  appeal,  and 
should  furnish  them  with  an  available  reading  knowledge  of 
German  sources.  Course  IV,  in  the  same  way,  should  be 
taken  by  students  who  intend  to  specialize  in  science.  Course 
II  is,  per  se,  the  literary  course,  and  it  or  III  is  to  be  taken 
by  students  who  intend  still  further  to  pursue  the  course  in 
German.  The  time  for  all  this  language  instruction  may  be 
materially  shortened  by  specially  prepared  students.  Ger- 
man, under  the  more  liberal  conditions  of  the  new  curricu- 
lum, may  be  offered  as  a  preliminar}^  subject  in  June.  If, 
on  entrance,  the  student  shall  then  take  a  further  examina- 
tion to  cover  the  whole  of  the  elementary  work,  the  elective 
language  courses  may  be  even  taken  in  the  Freshman  year, 
and  the  way  thus  be  made  clear  for  almost  any  amount  of 
German  in  the  course. 

After  the  completion  of  the  language  courses  as  a  funda- 
mental preparation,  the  student  may  work  in  either  of  two 
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directions,  on  the  literary  side  specifically  or  on  the  linguistic, 
or,  if  he  should  desire  it,  on  both  together.  Courses  V  and 
VI  treat,  the  one,  the  general  history  of  German  literature, 
and  the  other,  Goethe's  Faust ;  Courses  VII  and  VIII  are  lin- 
guistic, the  one  a  course  wholly  in  German  intended  to  give 
facility  in  speaking  and  writing  the  language,  the  other  a 
comprehensive  history  of  its  development  and  use.  A  still 
more  advanced  literary  course,  which  presupposes  an  abund- 
ant preparation,  is  on  the  great  writers  of  Germany — for 
1897-98,  Lessing  in  the  first  half-year,  and  Goethe  in  the 
second.  A  Seminar  will  still  further  round  out  the  instruction 
in  German  for  those  who  have  made  it  a  special  study.  Old 
High  German  poetry  will  be  the  subject  for  the  first  half-year, 
and  Middle  High  German  poetry,  in  certain  phases,  for  the 
second. 

In  the  other  Germanic  languages  it  is  intended  to  make  the 
instruction  as  comprehensive  as  existing  conditions  will  allow. 
Gothic,  which  the  circular  of  the  department  calls  the  San- 
skrit of  the  group,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
scientific  study  of  the  other  Germanic  languages,  including 
English,  as  well  as  to  general  comparative  philology,  will 
hereafter  be  given  ev'ery  second  year.  Icelandic,  scarcely 
less  important  for  its  philological  bearings,  and  vastly  more 
important  through  its  position  as  the  oldest  dialect  of  the 
Scandinavian  group  of  which  any  considerable  remnant  has 
been  preserved,  and  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  its 
incomparable  literature,  is  given  every  year  with  alternating 
elementary  and  advanced  courses.  Modern  Swedish  and 
Danish  are  hereafter  to  alternate  with  Dutch  in  a  cycle  of 
three  years,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for  a  student  to  take 
any  one  or  all  of  them,  if  he  chooses,  during  his  course. 
These  last  courses  it  is  proposed  to  make  comprehensive,  in 
that  in  each  one  a  general  survey  in  lectures  of  the  history  of 
the  literature  will  follow  upon  an  elementary  course  in  the 
language  with  readings  from  representative  writers.  Swedish 
will  be  given  in  1897-98,  Danish  the  succeeding  year,  and 
Dutch  for  the  first  time  the  year  after. 
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On  the  purely  pliilological  side,  a  course  of  lectures  is  of- 
fered each  year,  intended  to  explain  in  detail  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  science  of  Germanic  philology,  its  terminol- 
ogy, and  the  linguistic  conditions  upon  which  it  is  based. 
This  course  should  also  be  of  value  to  students  of  any  branch 
of  philology  in  the  Universit}^  since,  to  a  certain  extent,  it 
must  necessarily  cover  common  ground. 

The  whole  curriculum  of  the  department,  it  is  thought, 
shows  almost  absolute  correlation  within  its  limits,  although 
there  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  many  ways  in  which 
it  can  still  be  greatly  broadened  and  strengthened.  It  is 
possible  under  it  to  get  an  available  knowledge  of  each  and 
every  member  of  the  Germanic  group  and  of  the  whole 
group  in  its  inter-relations,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
specialize  in  several  directions,  if  that  be  the  thing  desired. 
In  the  elaboration  of  the  German  courses  within  the  College, 
what  has  been  held  primarily  in  view  is  such  instruction  as 
shall  enable  the  student  to  use  the  modern  language  with  fa- 
cility in  reading  and  in  writing,  and  to  give  him  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  masterpieces  of  German  literature.  It  is  not 
the  policy  of  the  department  to  attempt  to  give  extended  in- 
struction in  the  mere  art  of  speaking  the  German  language. 
This  is  a  matter  which,  it  is  believed,  does  not  properly  be- 
long to  college  instruction,  and  in  which,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  results. 
Something  is  done,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  give  students 
the  opportunity  to  hear  the  language  spoken  and  thus  to  learn 
to  understand  it.  Several  of  the  courses  are  conducted  in 
German,  and  in  all  of  the  language  courses  proper,  German 
is  read  or  spoken  to  some  extent,  with  attention  to  matters  of 
pronunciation. 

It  is  possible,  however,  in  New  York  for  a  student  who 
desires  to  give  particular  attention  to  spoken  German  to  find 
opportunities  that  in  some  directions  can  scarcely  be  surpassed 
in  many  German  cities.  At  the  excellent  German  theatre 
in  Irving  Place  it  is  customary  to  give  weekly,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  repertorium  of  the  modern  stage,  a  popular  rep- 
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resentation  of  some  classical  or  well-known  play,  which  is 
carefully  and  accurately  presented  according  to  German  tra- 
ditions. During  this  season  have  been  produced,  among 
others,  Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise,  and  Schiller's  Wtlhelm 
Tell^  Maria  Stuart,  K^ahale  und  Liebe,  Die  Rduber,  and 
Wallensteins  Tod.  There  are  a  number  of  churches  of 
various  denominations  in  which  the  service  is  conducted  in 
German,  and  a  large  German  population  which  leads  its  own 
social  life,  with  literary  clubs,  and  various  organizations  to 
which  admission  can  readily  be  gained  by  one  who  cares  to 
secure  it.  To  our  own  most  excellent  library  facilities  at 
Columbia  University  are  also  to  be  added  a  number  of 
libraries  in  the  city,  in  which  are  considerable  collections  of 
German  books  in  all  departments  of  literature,  with  extensive 
files  of  the  periodicals  and  journals  of  the  day. 

Wm.  H.  Carpenter 
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EDITORIALS 

The  great  hall  which  is  to  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  building 
shown  in  our  illustrations  will  undoubtedly  be  a  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  University,  and  the  Alumni  have  chosen  wisely 
in  selecting  this  as  their  gift  to  Alma  Mater.  There  should 
be  some  one  place  in  the  University,  and  that  a  conspicuous 
one,  especially  identified  with  and  expressive  of  the  organic  life, 
the  moral  and  intellectual  powder  represented  in  the  past  and  pres- 
ent by  the  Alumni  as  a  body.  While  the  University  in  a  technical 
sense  is  composed  of  its  faculties,  its  schools,  and  its  students,  yet 
in  a  broader  and  perhaps  a  truer  sense  it  includes  also  those  who 
have  learned  the  lessons  which  the  University  teaches,  and  have 
carried  those  lessons  into  the  world  at  large.  The  history  of  the 
Alumni  is  the  best  part  of  the  history  of  the  University,  and  their 
personality  is  an  integral  and  most  important  element  in  its  prestige 
and  influence.  In  according  to  the  Memorial  Hall  so  prominent  a 
place  among  the  new  buildings,  the  Trustees  have  recognized  in.  a 
most  appropriate  manner  the  relation  of  the  Alumni  to  the  Uni- 
versity, and  they,  in  their  turn,  in  undertaking  to  contribute  the 
fund  necessary  for  its  erection,  are  giving  expression  to  that  sense 
of  loyalty  and  gratitude  which  every  right-thinking  man  must  feel 
towards  the  institution  that  has  equipped  him  for  his  work  in 
life.  Instances  are  not  infrequent  of  men  who,  having  calculated 
the  amount  which  their  education  has  actually  cost  the  College  or 
the  School  from  which  they  have  received  their  degree,  have  sub- 
sequently returned  a  like  amount  in  gifts,  in  satisfaction  of  what  they 
regarded  as  a  debt  of  honor.  That  every  graduate  owes  such  a 
debt  is  true  beyond  question,  and  the  fact  needs  only  to  be  brought 
home  to  the  conscience  to  insure  its  generous  recognition. 


In  February,  1S92,  a  committee  was  ajDpointed  at  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Alumni  to  cooperate  with  the  President  in  effecting  the 
removal  of  the  college  to  the  new  site.  The  committee  rendered 
effectual  sei*vice  in  arousing  public  interest  in  the  project,  in  secur- 
ing legislation  to  prevent  the  opening  of  streets,  and  raising  a  con- 
siderable sum  towards  the  purchase.  The  committee  has  been  con- 
tinued with  a  view  to  further  action,  and  its  determination  to  under- 
take to  raise  a  fund  for  the  building  of  an  Alumni  Memorial  Hall 
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is  the  result  of  careful  deliberation.  A  number  of  Alumni  not 
members  of  the  committee  were  consulted.  £jThe  inquiry  as  to 
whether  they  favored  a  Memorial  Hall  as  the  gift  of  the  Alumni  to 
the  University  was  met  by  almost  unanimous  expressions  of  ap- 
proval, and  subscriptions  amounting  to  over  $30,000.  At  a  meet- 
ing held  in  December  last,  a  resolution  that  all  Alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity be  asked  to  contribute  to  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  an 
Alumni  Memorial  Hall  was  formally  adopted,  and  the  following 
committee  was  appointed  to  organize  a  systematic  canvass : 

Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Francis  S.  Bangs, 

Chairman  ;  Treasurer,  lOO  Broadway  ; 

Nicholas  Fish,  Joseph  Larocque, 

President  of  the  Alumni  Associa-     Qeorge  G.  DeWitt, 
tion  of  the  College;  ' 

M.  Allen  Starr,  M.D.,  Julien  T.  Davies, 

President  of  the  Alumni  Associa-     B.  AymaR  Sands, 

tion    of   the    College  of    Phjsi-     r^    ^^    CheESMAN,  M.D., 
cians  and  burgeons ;  '  ' 

Wm.  Allen  Smith,  W.  Barclay  Parsons, 

President  of  the  Alumni  Associa-     Edwin  B.  Holden, 
tion  of  the  School  of  Mines  ;  ^qyis  B.  Pine, 

J.  H.  Van  Amringe,  "        '  secretary,  63  Wall  Street. 

Isaac  N.  Seligman, 

Circulars  have  been  prepared  and  printed  and,  together  with 
views  of  the  buildings,  are  now  being  distributed.  Among  the 
Alumni  of  the  College  and  of  the  School  of  Mines  each  class  will 
have  its  own  treasurer,  and  the  class  as  a  body,  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividual contributors,  will  be  credited  with  the  amount  of  its  sub- 
scription. Every  graduate  can  afford  to  contribute  something  to 
the  fund,  and  no  amount  will  be  considered  too  small.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Alumni  will  give  generously,  but  the  object  most  to  be  de- 
sired is  the  universal  participation  of  all  Alumni  in  the  gift. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  consented  to  act  as  Class  Treas- 
urers for  the  College  : 

Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  '42  ;     William  H.  Butterworth,  '64 ; 
(Classes  of  '36-43.)    WiLLiAM  G.  Low,  '65  ; 

Joseph  Larocque, '49 ;  ^  rp   r^.^r,^.,    ^ca. 

-^  /r^i  f       '-^  \     TuLiEN  1.  Davies,   06; 

(Classes  of  44-50)     J  '  ' 

Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  '54 ;  Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  '67 ; 

(Classes  of '51-56.)     LuciUS  K.  WiLMERDING,  '6S  ; 
William  Lummis,  '59  ;  David  B.  Ogden,  '69  ; 

(Classes  of '57-'59.)     -^^  ^  , 

T^    r    T    TT    t/      a  >^      Franklin  B.  Lord, '70 ; 

Prof.  T.  H.  Van  Amringe,  '60;  _  ... 

(Classes  of  '6c^'62.)    Prof.  Brander  Matthews,    71  ; 

Melville  Brown,  '63  ;  Prof.  John  K.  Rees,  '72  ; 
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A.  15.    SiMONDS,    '73; 

B.  AvMAR  Sands,  '74; 
Thomas  S.  Ormistox,  '75  ; 
Isaac  N.  Seligman,  '76  ; 
F.  Delano  Weekes,  '77  ; 
Francis  S.  Bangs,  '78 ; 
James  A.  Lynch,  '79 ; 

W.  Fellowes  Morgan,  'So  ; 
Reginald H.  Sayre,  M.D.,  'Si 
George  B.  Parsons,  'S2  ; 
Arthur  L.  Lesher,  '83 ; 


Charles  II.  Mapes,  '^^  ; 
John  V.  Bouvier,  '86 ; 
Sam  Sloan,  '87 ; 
Henry  B.  Ely,  '^%  ; 
Hammond  Odell,  '89 ; 

CORTLANDT  F.   BiSHOP,   '9 1  ; 

Thomas  L.  Chrystie,  '92  ; 
William  B.  Donnell,  '93  ; 
Shepherd  Knapp,  Jr.,  '94; 
Frederick  Coykendall,  '95 
Rogers  H.  Bacon,  '96. 


J.  Mayhew  Wainwright,  '84  ; 

Among  the  graduates  of  the  Law  School  a  committee  is  being 
organized,  and  the  following  gentlemen  have  consented  to  act  as 
the  Committee  for  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons : 


Dr. 


Dr.  Charles  A.  Powers, 

Denver ; 
George  M.  Sternberg, 

Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  A. 
M.  Allen  Starr, 
T.  Matlack  Cheesman. 


Dr 
Dr 


Dr.  William  H.  Draper, 
Dr.  F.  p.  Kinnicutt, 
Dr.  Walter  B.  James, 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Lyman, 

Chicagc 
Dr.  Harry  M.  Sherman, 

San  Francisco ; 

The  School  of  Mines  Committee,  which  was  appointed  in  1895 
to  raise  money  for  a  building,  and  which  issued  an  elaborately  illus- 
trated pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  new  site,  is  cooperating  with  the 
General  Committee.  The  School  of  Mines  Committee  consists  of: 
Prof.  Henry  S.  Muxroe,  '69,       Wheaton  B.  Kunhardt,  '80, 

Chairman  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer  ; 

William  Allen  Smith,  '6S>',        Wm.  Barclay  Parsons,  '82. 
Prof.  Frederick  B.  Hutton,'76  ; 

The  Class  Treasurers  appointed  by  the  School  of  Mines  Com- 
mittee are : 


John  A.  Church,  '67, 
William  Allen  Smith,  '6S^ 
Prof.  Henry  S.  Munroe,  '69, 
Elwyn  Waller,  '70, 
Prof.  P.  DeP.  Ricketts,  '71, 
Peter  T.  Austen,  '72, 
John  T.  Williams,  '73, 
Eben  E.  Olcott,  '74, 
Charles  M.  Rolker,  '75, 


Prof.  Fred.  R.  Hutton,  '76, 
Sylvanus  a.  Reed,  '77, 
WiLLARD  p.  Butler,  '78, 
George  C.  Stone,  '79, 
Wheaton  B.  Kunhardt,  '80, 
Howard  Van  Sinderen,  '81, 
Wm.  Barclay  Parsons,  '82, 
Robert  Peele,  '83, 
Prof.  James  F.  Kemp,  '84. 
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Leon  Marie,  "$>-^^  Gustave  R.  Tuska,  '91, 

HoBART  Porter,  '86,  Robert  D.  White,  '93, 

Lea  McL.  Luqueer,  '87,  George  H.  Clark,  '93, 

Henry  Parsons,  '88,  H.  K.  Masters,  '94, 

Daniel  LeR.  Dresser,  '89,  Charles  D.  Shrady,  '95, 

James  M.  Hewlett,  '90,  H.  A.  Prosser,  '96. 


The  first  official  recognition  by  the  Trustees  of  an  obligation  on 
their  part  to  provide  for  the  physical  development  of  the  students 
is  contained  in  the  following  resolution,  adopted  April  i,  1867: 
''''Resolved^  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars  be  appro- 
priated to  be  used  under  the  direction  of  the  acting  president,  to 
provide  bats  and  other  necessary  instruments  and  appliances  for 
the  sports  and  exercises  of  the  students  in  the  open  air." 

So  far  as  we  are  aware  this  is  the  first  instance  of  any  college  or 
university  contributing  directly  from  the  funds  of  the  corporation 
for  the  support  of  athletics,  other  than  by  the  erection  of  a 
gymnasium.  The  precedent,  established  in  1867,  has  been  con- 
sistently followed,  and  the  annual  appropriation  has  been  gradually 
increased.  When  the  boathouse  on  the  Harlem  was  built  in  1874, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $30,000,  tlie  Alumni  contributed  some  $16,000 
and  the  Trustees  $4,000,  and  the  latter  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  the  property  in  repair.  Upon  the  sale  of  the  property, 
in  1896,  the  proceeds  were  applied  to  the  cost  of  building  the  dock 
upon  which  the  Edwin  Gould  Boathouse  was  subsequently  erected. 
This  also  the  Trustees  have  undertaken  to  maintain.  Since  the 
purchase  by  the  Alumni  Association,  in  1891,  of  the  Athletic  Field 
at  Williamsbridge,  the  Trustees  have  paid  the  interest  upon  the 
mortgage  on  the  property,  the  usual  annual  appropriation  for  this 
and  other  athletic  purposes  being  $5,800.  In  December  last  the 
Trustees  accepted  a  deed  of  the  field  from  the  Alumni  Association, 
thereby  evincing  an  intention  to  make  permanent  provision  at 
Williamsbridge  or  elsewhere  for  field  athletics.  Such  having  been 
the  attitude  of  the  Trustees  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  respect  to 
athletics,  their  recent  action  in  determining  to  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  a  gymnasium  upon  the  new  site  is  eminently  con- 
sistent, and  the  scale  and  completeness  with  which  the  building  has 
been  planned  are  worthy  of  the  liberal  and  progressive  spirit  which 
it  indicates.  The  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds,  in  a  report 
recommending  this  action  to  the  Trustees,  summed  up  the  reasons 
for  building  a  gymnasium  as  follows  : 
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'•A  still  further  requirement  remains  to  be  met,  viz.:  that  of 
physical  exercise.  The  need  for  this  will  at  once  be  recognized  as 
being  especially  urgent  in  a  city  university.  So  closely  are  physi- 
cal and  intellectual  development  connected,  that  a  university  which 
seeks  primarilv  to  afford  mental  training  cannot  afford  to  disregard 
the  physical  side.  A  gymnasium  for  Columbia,  therefore,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  luxury,  but  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  University, 
and  is,  in  some  respects  at  least,  fully  as  essential  as  any  of  the 
purely  educational  buildings.  Circumstances  have  heretofore  made 
it  impossible  for  Columbia  to  offer  its  students  an  opportunity  for 
physical  exercise  and  training  except  under  very  limited  conditions. 
Your  Committee  regard  it  as  one  of  the  great  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  removal  to  the  new  site  that  an  opportunity  can  there 
be  afforded  for  giving  adequate  training  to  the  body  as  well  as  to 
the  mind,  and  they  believe  that  such  training  will  tend  directly  to  a 
higher  standard  of  scholarship  and  better  intellectual  work.'' 

As  to  the  soundness  of  this  reasoning  there  can  be  no  question, 
and  that  the  establishment  of  systematic  physical  training  as  a  part 
of  the  course  of  every  student  will  justify  the  anticipations  of  the 
Committee  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  It  is  essential,  how- 
ever, that  such  training  shall  be  systematic,  and  that  all  students, 
not  solely  candidates  for  the  crews  and  teams,  shall  benefit  by  it. 
The  men  least  fitted  for  such  positions  are  the  ones  who  most  need 
the  exercise,  and  to  develop  their  weakness  into  strength  should  be 
the  first  consideration.  Harvard,  Amherst,  Brown,  and  Cornell 
have  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  afforded  their  students  oppor- 
tunities for  physical  culture  under  scientific  direction,  with  the  re- 
sult of  securing  a  marked  improvement  in  the  average  physique  of 
the  students. 

The  new  gymnasium  at  Morningside  Heights  will  offer  space 
and  facilities  unequalled  elsewhere,  and  it  only  remains  to  utilize 
them  to  the  best  advantage.  Whether  voluntary  attendance  in  the 
gymnasium  will  be  so  large  as  to  be  practically  universal  among 
the  students  is  at  least  doubtful ;  on  the  other  hand,  an  absolute  re- 
quirement is  open  to  objections.  A  medium  course  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  system  which,  we  believe,  still  obtains  at  Brown 
University,  where  time  spent  in  the  gymnasium  counts  as  a  part  of 
the  number  of  hours  of  required  weekly  attendance.  Our  system 
of  treating  two  hours  of  laboratory  woi'k  as  the  equivalent  of 
one  hour's  attendance  upon  lectures  suggests  a  ratio  for  crediting 
time  spent  in  the  gymnasium,   and   if    thus  applied,    subject   to  a 
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reasonable  limit  as  to  the  number  of  hours  per  week  to  be  so  credi- 
ted, would  doubtless  render  a  "course  in  athletics"  sufficiently 
popular.  But  whether  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  be  required, 
elective,  or  optional,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  cunnculum  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  possible  for  ever}'  student,  whether 
in.  the  College  or  in  any  of  the  Schools,  to  have  at  least  one  hour 
free  for  daily  exercise.  The  gymnasium  itself  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  duty  and  the  intention  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  give  "  adequate  training  to  the  body  as  well  as  to  the 
mind,"  and  whatever  may  be  the  exaction  of  conflicting  coui'ses, 
whatever  sacrifices  may  be  demanded  of  the  lecture  room  or  labora- 
tory, it  should  be  remembered  that  health  and  strength  come  be- 
fore study  and  scholarship,  and  that  physical  requirements  must  be 
supplied  before  the  best  results  of  intellectual  effort  are  attainable. 


The  opening  of  the  new  hall  of  Vertebrate  Palaeontology  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  December  last,  marks  the 
results  of  five  years'  development  of  this  department  under  the 
curatorship  of  Professor  Osborn.  Collections  valued  at  $72,000  have 
been  brought  together,  partly  by  vigorous  exploration  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  partly  by  the  purchase  of  the  famous  collection  of 
Professor  Cope.  There  are  10,375  specimens,  from  the  superb  skele- 
ton of  the  titanothere  to  the  minute  teeth  of  the  Mesozoic  mammals. 
The  methods  of  arrangement  and  exhibition  are  largely  original. 
What  is  of  most  direct  interest  to  the  University  is  that  this  is  now 
one  of  the  leading  collections  of  the  world,  and  by  the  cooperation 
which  exists  between  the  Museum  and  the  University,  students  will 
be  attracted  to  New  York  for  the  pursuit  of  this  important  branch 
of  morphological  research.  One  regular  course  of  university  lec- 
tures is  now  being  delivered  in  the  Museum. 


The  establishment  of  a  great  Zoological  Park  promises  to  be  an- 
other important  addition  to  the  educational  opportunities  of  New 
York  City.  A  year  and  a  half  has  been  spent  in  selecting  the  site, 
developing  the  plans,  and  studying  the  finest  zoological  gardens 
abroad.  The  Board  of  Managers  has  been  strengthened  by  the  ad- 
dition of  representatives  of  Columbia  University,  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  and  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Repre- 
sentatives  of   all   the   other   educational   institutions   are   upon  the 
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Scientific  Council.  A  year  ago  Professor  Osborn  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  during  the  illness  of 
the  President,  the  Hon.  Andrew  H.  Green,  he  has  been  obliged  to  as- 
sume the  chief  responsibility  of  management.  The  site  finally  chosen 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  under  the  expert  advice  of  Mr. 
Hornaday,  is  the  southern  portion  of  Bronx  Park,  including  261 
acres  upon  either  side  of  the  Bronx  river,  and  within  easy  distance 
of  the  Botanic  Garden.  It  remains  to  secure  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  Sinking  Fund  and  Park  Commissioners,  and  to  raise 
$100,000  bv  subscription,  before  the  Society  can  begin  the  scientific 
and  artistic  development  of  the  Park. 


The  first  expedition  from  the  Department  of  Zoology  to  Puget 
Sound  has  proved  to  be  so  fruitful  in  results  that  preparations  are 
being  made  to  continue  the  work  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  upon  a 
larger  scale  during  the  coming  season,  provided  that  funds  can  be 
secured  for  the  purpose.  Materials  collected  in  1896  have  been 
sent  out  to  zoologists  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  to  Michigan,  and  to  laboratories  nearer  home. 
The  rare  fishes  and  embryos  secured  by  Professor  Dean  are  greatly 
sought  after  in  Eui^ope,  and  specimens  are  being  sent  to  the  Oxford 
University  Museum,  to  the  British  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
London,  and  to  various  points  upon  the  Continent.  During  the 
coming  year  the  party  proposes  again  to  make  Puget  Sound  its 
base,  and  to  proceed  northwards  to  Sitka,  Alaska,  where  it  is  be- 
lieved the  animal  and  plant  life  will  be  found  still  more  rich  than 
upon  the  Sound.  Correspondence  has  already  begun  and  a  sub- 
scription towards  the  expense  of  this  expedition,  which  will  cost 
about  $1,500,  has  been  started.  The  fauna  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
of  exceptional  interest,  because  it  has  been  comparatively  little 
studied.  The  opportunities  for  the  discovery  of  new  forms  are 
very  much  greater  than  along  the  comparatively  well-known  At- 
lantic Coast. 

The  extension  of  the  University  work  into  this  field  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  need  of  especial  endowments  for  exploration  and  the 
publication  of  results.  American  zoologists  are  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage, as  compared  with  their  European  brethren,  in  the  matter  of 
facilities  for  publication.  We  have  only  one  journal  which  offers 
adequate  lithographic    illustration,   and  that  is  at  present  so  over- 
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crowded  that  authors  have  to  wait  for  one  or  two  years  for  space. 
No  more  effective  gift  could  be  made  to  the  University  treasury  than 
a  fund  to  be  used  exclusively  for  field  exploration  and  for  the  illus- 
tration of  memoirs.  Printing  is  already  provided  for  generously  by 
the  New  York  Academy  and  other  scientific  societies. 


The  University  is  not  often  favored  with  a  disputation  so  vigor- 
ous as  that  which  the  question  of  a  crew  or  no  crew  has  recently 
involved,  but  if  it  has  served  to  make  clear  the  merits  of  the  case  a 
valuable  result  has  been  accomplished.  The  eminent  but  extrane- 
ous representative  of  muscular  Christianity,  who  adjured  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  to  row,  if  they  were  beaten  out  of  their  stockings, 
missed  the  point  entirely.  It  was  not  a  question  whether  Columbia 
was  afraid  to  row,  but  whether  she  could  afford  to  row.  As  to  the 
supply  of  pluck,  there  was  no  doubt  whatever ;  but  the  question  of 
expenses,  viewed  in  the  light  of  perennial  deficits,  was  justly  a 
subject  of  serious  apprehension,  and  was  and  is  capable  of  being 
answered  in  but  one  way.  "  Pay  as  you  go,  and  if  you  can't  pay, 
don't  go,"  is  the  only  rule  applicable  to  the  case,  but  it  is  the  one 
rule  which  has  been  most  consistently  disregarded  for  years  past. 
Crews  have  come  and  crews  have  gone,  but  almost  invariably  they 
have  left  behind  them  a  tale  of  debt.  This  is  the  evil  which  has 
brought  our  boating  affairs  into  disrepute,  and  this  is  the  evil  which 
must  be  remedied.  At  other  colleges  the  profits  of  football  have 
helped  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  crew,  but  at  Columbia  sub- 
scriptions have  been  the  only  recourse,  and  the  burden  has  fallen 
too  heavily  upon  the  graduates.  A  few  men  have  responded  again 
and  again  in  the  most  generous  manner,  but  they  have  become  dis- 
couraged and  disgusted  by  the  extravagance  and  recklessness  which 
have  characterized  the  management  of  the  crew  and  its  finances. 
The  undergraduates  have  risen  to  meet  the  present  crisis  with  an 
encouraging  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  liberality.  It  has  been  shown 
that  there  are  plenty  of  men  of  the  right  sort  who  are  ready  and 
anxious  to  row,  but  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the  Alumni  it  must 
be  demonstrated  that  subscriptions  will  be  expended  only  for  the 
necessary  and  legitimate  expenses  of  the  crew  as  a  body,  and  that 
no  debts  will  be  incurred  beyond  the  resources  of  the  treasury.  In 
determining  what  are  proper  expenses,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  oarsmen  who  have  done  most  to  earn  for  Columbia  a  repu- 
tation in  boating,  paid  for  their  own  "  keep,"  and  that  they  and  the 
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men  of  their  time  have  but  little  sympathy  with  the  modern  'Var- 
sity oar,  who  expects  to  be  lodged,  boarded,  uniformed,  and  gen- 
erally maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Union.  In  the  old  days  it 
was  thought  a  sufficient  honor  to  be  on  the  'Varsity  crew,  and  the 
idea  that  the  undergraduate  who  condescendingly  gives  his  time  to 
rowing  is  doing  a  favor  to  the  University,  and  is  therefore  entitled 
to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  will  find  but  little  accept- 
ance either  among  students  or  Alumni.  The  attitude  of  the  students 
will  largely  determine  that  of  the  graduates,  and  the  former  need 
only  prove  that  they  are  willing  to  do  their  share  and  that  they  have 
good  pluck  and  sound  common  sense  to  insure  the  cordial  and  gen- 
erous support  of  the  Alumni. 


The  Bureau  of  Education  has  compiled  the  following  statistical 
table  to  show  the  number  of  resident  graduate  students  taking  either 
non-professional  or  professional  courses  of  study  in  American  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  figures  are  taken  from  the  official  pub- 
lications of  the  several  institutions  named  for  1S95— 96.  Slight 
analysis  will  show  that  in  some  respects  the  figures  are  misleading 
because  they  are  recorded  from  different  points  of  view.  One  insti- 
tution, for  example,  includes  the  attendance  at  its  summer  school ; 
another  counts  as  resident  graduates  persons  who  are  enrolled  in  a 
separate  institution  in  the  same  city  or  town  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  pursuing  a  professional  or  technical  course  of  study,  but  who  at- 
tend university  lectures  for  one  or  more  hours  each  week.  Ob- 
viously such  statistics  need  much  interpretation.  But  this  table, 
which  is  reprinted  from  the  Educational  Review^  is  a  most  val- 
uable one. 
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Post-Office 
Address 


Name  of  Institution 


.a    3 
Pi 


Berkeley,  Cal lUniversity  of  California 

Stanford  University,  Cal...  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

Boulder,   Colo  University  of  Colorado 

Middletown,  Conn Wesle\an  University. 

New  Haven,       "     Vale  University 

Washington,  D.C Catholic  University  of  America.... 

"  "    Columbian  University  

"  "    Georgetown  University 

Champaign,  111 University  of  Illinois 

Chicago,  " University  of  Chicago 

Evanston,        " Northwestern  University 

Bloomington,  Ind Indiana  University 

Iowa  City,  la.  State  University  of  Iowa 

Lawrence,  Kan  University  of  Kansas 

New  Orleans.  La Tulane  University 

Brunswick,  Me Bowdoin  College 

Baltimore,  Md..    '. Johns  Hopkins  University 

Amherst,         Mass Amherst  CuUege 

Boston,  "     Boston   University 

Cambridge,         "     Harvard  University 

"     Radcliffe  College 

Wellesley,  "     Wellesley  College 

Williamstown,  "     Williams  College 

Worcester,  "     Clark  University 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich University  of  Michigan  

Minneapolis,  Minn University  of  Minnesota 

University,  Miss University  of  Mississippi  

Columbia,  Mo University  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

St.  Louis,     "    Washington  University  

Lincoln,  Neb University  of  Nebraska 

Hanover,  N.  H Dartmouth  College  

Princeton,  N.  J Princeton  University 

Clinton,  N  Y Hamilton  College  

Ithaca,  "     Cornell  University'  

New  York,         "     Columbia  University 

"  "     New  York  University 

Poughkeepsie,  "    Vassar  College 

Syracuse,  "    Syracuse  University 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C University  of  North  Carolina 

Cincinnati,  Ohio University  of  Cincinnati    

Cleveland,       "     I  Western  Reserve  University  ...   ... 

Columbus,       "      Ohio  State  University 

Delaware,        "    jOhio  Wesleyan  University 

Bryn  Mawr,   Pa Bryn  Mawr  College 

Easton,  " Lafayette  College 

Philadelphia,  " University  of  Pennsj'lvania 

Providence,  R.  I Brown  University  

Knoxville,  Tenn University  of  Tennessee 

Nashville,        "     Vanderbilt  University 

Austin,  Tex University  of  Texas 

Burlington,  Vt  UniversityiOf  Vermont 

Charlottesville,  Va University  of  Virginia 

Madison,  Wis 1  University  of  Wisconsin 


233 

3 

129 

269 


42 
59     ' 
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25     I 

38 
9 
119 
I 
151 
207 
76  I 
10  I 
23 

7 
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25  I 
52 
27 
172 
29 
9 
39 
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604 
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The  Academy  of  Design  will  be  a  most  welcome  neighbor  of  the 
University  upon  Morningside  Heights.  Doubtless  the  building  of 
the  Academy  upon  its  new  site  on  Amsterdam  Avenue,  between 
109th  and  Tioth  Streets,  will  add  another  fine  architectural  feature, 
but  it  will  be  even  more  of  an  acquisition  as  associating  the  Heights 
still  further  with  all  that  is  noblest  and  best  morally  and  intellectu- 
ally. Religion,  learning,  and  philanthropy  have  already  claimed 
this,  the  most  beautiful  portion  of  the  city,  as  their  own,  and  it  is 
most  fitting  that  the  circle  should  be  made  complete  by  the  inclusion 
of  the  fine  arts.  By  all  who  are  especially  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts  the  proximity  of  the  Academy  to  the  University 
will  be  regarded  as  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  as  suggesting  the 
possibility  that  at  some  time  in  the  future  their  forces  will  be  united. 
The  two-fold  character  of  the  Academy  would  seem  to  render  such 
an  association  entirel}-  possible.  The  holding  of  exhibitions  and  the 
election  of  artists  to  the  distinction  of  membership  are  functions 
which,  together  w^ith  its  independent  corporate  existence,  the 
Academy  should  always  preserve,  but  from  its  inception  the 
Academy  has  been  an  educational  institutio  i.  There  has  never  been 
a  time  when  it  has  not  given  instruction,  and  usually  to  large  classes. 
Between  the  Academy  as  an  educational  institution,  and  the  Uni- 
versity, there  is  or  should  be  a  natural  affinity.  Columbia  has  for 
years  past  conducted  the  most  successful  school  of  architecture  in  this 
country,  and  since  all  the  arts  have  many  requirements  in  common, 
at  least  in  the  earlier  phases  of  instruction,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Architectural  Department  of  Columbia,  and  the  classes  in  draw- 
ing, painting,  and  modelling  of  the  Academy,  might  well  be  com- 
bined to  form  a  School  of  Fine  Arts. 


UNIVERSITY  NOTES 

The  Library 

The  following  inscription  is  to  be  carved  upon  the  entablature 
above  the  portico  of  the  Library:  "  King's  College  Founded  in  the 
Province  of  New  York  by  Royal  Charter  in  the  Reign  of  George 
II;  perpetuated  as  Columbia  College  by  the  People  of  the  State 
of  New  York  when  they  became  Free  and  Independent ;  maintained 
and  cherished  from  Generation  to  Generation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  the  Public  Good  and  the  Glory  of  Almighty  God."     The 
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language  of  the  inscription  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  an  adaptation 
of  that  carved  upon  the  cornerstone  of  King's  College :  "  Hujus 
Collegii,  Regalis  dicti,  Regio  diplomate  constituti  in  Honorem  Dei 
O.  M.  atque  in  Ecclesiae  Reique  Publicae,"  etc.  Upon  the  frieze 
of  the  portico  will  be  caned:  "The  Libi-ary  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity." 

The  College 

It  is  believed  that  the  H.  C.  Bunner  Gold  Medal,  for  the  award- 
ing of  which  annually  the  Trustees  have  accepted  a  sum  of  $1,000 
subscribed  by  the  dead  author's  friends — is  the  first  prize  ever  estab- 
lished in  any  American  University  especially  to  encourage  the 
study  of  American  literature.  The  competition  is  open  to  all 
candidates  for  a  Columbia  degree,  thus  including  the  students  of 
Barnard  and  of  Teachers  College.  The  subject  for  this  year  is 
"American  Satiric  Poetry,"  and  if  any  worthy  essay  is  submitted 
before  May  ist  the  medal  will  be  awarded  for  the  first  time  at 
Commencement  in  June.  The  subject  for  next  year  is  "  The  In- 
fluences which  affected  both  Hawthorne  and  Foe;"  for  1899  it  is 
"  The  Oratory  of  Daniel  Webster,"  and  for  1900,  "  The  American 
Indian  in  American  Poetry."  This  list  of  subjects  seems  to  show 
that  neither  prose  nor  verse  will  be  neglected,  and  neither  research 
nor  criticism.  In  view  of  the  facts  that  the  subjects  are  announced 
several  years  in  advance  and  that  the  competition  is  open  to  grad- 
uates, it  is  quite  possible  that  the  medal  will  be  won,  now  and  again, 
by  other  than  Columbia  students  ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
one  or  two  smaller  prizes  be  offered  for  the  best  essay  by  an  under- 
graduate of  the  College, 

The  subjects  announced  this  year  for  Junior  Honors  in  Mathe- 
matics are:  (i)  Qiiadric  Surfaces;  (2)  Trilinear  Coordinates; 
(3)  History  of  Analytical  Geometry ;  (4)  an  account  of  the  differ- 
ent methods  available  for  the  measurement  of  the  acceleration  of 
gravity;  (5)  the  subject  of  "Centripetal  Force,"  as  discussed  in 
Newton's  Principia^  Section  II,  and  its  application  to  Problems 
3  and  4,  Group  XVIII,  and  Problems  i  and  2,  Group  XIX, 
of  Frost's  First  TJiree  Sections  of  tJie  First  Book  of  JVeivton's 
Principia. 

The  following  subjects  of  theses  have  been  selected  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class :  Causes  and  Effects  of  Metamorphism 
in  Rocks,  On  the  Nature  and  Function  of  the  Bank  Note,  Geologic 
Time,  Shakespeare  in  France  from  1760  to  1830,  John  Brown 
and    his    Work,    An    Analysis   and    Critique    of    Chapter  One  of 
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Herbert  Spencer's  Education^  What  Knowledge  is  of  Most 
Worth,  The  Burial  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,  The  History 
of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  The  Transition  of  New  York  from  Colony  to  State, 
Goethe's  Mephistopheles :  the  Sources  and  Evolution  of  the  Con- 
ception, The  Epic  of  King  Arthur,  Prose-poetry  in  the  Early  Ro- 
mantic Movement  in  France,  The  Dumb  Show  in  Elizabethan 
Drama,  The  Use  of  Rhyme  in  Vergil,  The  Development  of  the 
Modern  Dry  Plate  in  Photo-Chemistry,  Electrolysis,  The  Dramatic 
Views  of  Diderot  and  Rousseau,  Folding  and  Faulting  of  the 
Earth's  Crust,  The  English  Naval  Poems,  The  Use  of  the  Supernat- 
ural in  Shakespeare,  The  Use  of  Disguises  in  English  Drama,  The 
Nature,  Origin,  and  Authority  of  Conscience,  The  Personal  Devel- 
opment of  Faust,  Play  within  Play  in  the  Elizabethan  Drama,  On 
the  Cranial  and  Branchial  Character  of  the  Chimasroid  Hydrolagus 
Colliei,  The  Nature,  Origin,  and  Authority  of  Conscience,  The 
Monroe  Doctrine:  what  it  is.  The  Political  Philosophy  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  The  Hartford  Convention,  The  Influence  of  Coleridge 
upon  English  Thought,  The  Presidential  Election  of  1844,  John 
Winthrop  and  the  Settlement  of  Massachusetts,  The  General 
Morphology  of  the  Digastric  Muscle,  The  Elizabethan  Sonneteers, 
Cavour  and  Mazzini :  a  contrast,  Syriac  and  its  Dialects,  The  His- 
tory of  Photography,  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Development  of 
Photography,  The  Trial  of  Huss  and  its  Effect  upon  Europe, 
Pope's  Verse  Form  as  Differentiated  from  Dryden's,  The  Histori- 
cal Novel  in  France  and  the  Influence  of  the  Waverley  Series  upon 
its  Development,  Archimedes  and  his  Discoveries,  The  Lincoln- 
McClellan  Controversy,  The  Political  Philosophy  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  A  Critical  Study  of  Voltaire  as  Historian,  with  Especial 
Reference  to  his  History  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  ;  The  Oregon  Dis- 
pute, The  Nature,  Origin,  and  Authority  of  Conscience,  The  His- 
tory of  Slavery  in  the  Thirteen  American  Colonies,  The  Conti- 
nental Congress  from  its  Origin  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Roger  Williams  and  the  Settlement  of  Rhode  Island,  The  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition,  The  Hutchinson  Letters,  Tennyson's  Inter- 
pretation of  Nature,  The  Petroleum  Industry  in  the  United  States, 
The  Development  of  the  Vertebrate  Type  of  Life  in  Geologic 
Time. 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science 

The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  has  with  regret  been  compelled 
to  receive  the  notice  of  the  request  of  Professor  Thomas  Egleston, 
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Professor  of  Mineralogy   and  Metallurgy  in  the    School  of  Mines, 
that  he  should  be  retired  from  active  service. 

Professor  Egleston  was  the  Senior  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science,  and  was  the  creator  of  the  original  School  of 
Mines,  from  which  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  been  the  outgrowth.  He  graduated  as  an  Engineer  of 
Mines  from  the  Ecole  des  Mines  of  Paris.  Returning  to  this 
country,  he  realized  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  school  in  which 
the  sciences  of  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Metallurgy,  and 
Engineering  might  be  taught  to  young  men,  with  a  view  to  fitting 
them  to  practice  in  the  field  of  mining,  which  was  then  opening  so 
promisingly  and  widely  in  the  West.  Up  to  this  time  (1863)  the  only 
education  for  such  practitioners  was  to  be  obtained  in  Fi-eiberg  or 
Paris,  and  the  conditions  prevalent  in  both  places  were  not  those  best 
adapted  for  the  most  successful  training  of  men  who  were  to  prac- 
tice in  this  country  and  under  American  economic  conditions, 
which  were  so  different  from  those  in  Europe.  This  undertaking 
was  fraught  with  great  difhculties,  by  reason  of  its  novelty  in  this 
country,  and  the  reluctance  of  a  conservative  body  to  experiment 
with  methods  for  which  there  was  little  precedent  experience  to  be 
a  guide.  The  enterprise,  however,  was  supported  by  citizens  of 
New  York,  outside  the  College,  and  by  the  warm  enthusiasm 
of  certain  gentlemen  within  it,  so  that  permission  was  obtained  to 
start  the  School  of  Mines  in  an  experimental  way.  The  success 
which  it  at  once  achieved  was  a  surprise  and  an  encouragement  to 
all  concerned.  The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1867,  and  from 
that  year  onwards  the  School  of  Mines  became  known  throughout 
the  country  and  abroad,  and  was  the  means  of  extending  the 
knowledge  of  the  University  in  places  where  it  might  not  have 
otherwise  penetrated.  The  success  of  the  School  of  Mines  idea 
was  perhaps  most  prominent,  so  far  as  numerical  popularity  is  a 
gauge,  during  the  years  between  1SS3  to  1885.  At  about  this  date 
the  growth  and  development  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Architec- 
ture commenced  to  make  themselves  distinctly  felt,  and  since  the 
year  1892  the  numbers  seeking  the  Course  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing have  also  been  upon  the  increase.  It  was  this  tendency  for  the 
branches  to  outgrow  the  original  trunk  by  reason  of  changes  in 
economic  and  industrial  conditions,  and  the  great  development 
along  mechanical  lines,  which  induced  the  setting  off,  in  1896,  of 
the  Schools  of  Architecture  and  Engineering  and  Chemistry  from 
the  parent  stem,  the  School  of  Mines,  whose  name  is  still  retained 
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as  the  name  of  the  minh-i_<j^  school,  while  the  existence  is  recog- 
nized of  the  new  schools  w^hich  had  grown  up  in  the  years  of  suc- 
cess attending  the  School  of  Mines  which  Professor  Egleston  had 
created.  His  withdrawal  has  been  hastened  by  failing  health;  and 
proper  resolutions  of  regret  and  sympathy  were  passed  by  his  col- 
leagues. The  Department  of  Metallurgy  will  be  conducted  for  the 
present  by  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Mining,  working  with 
and  through  the  subordinate  officers  of  instruction  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Metallurgy. 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  the 
affiliated  schools  of  Chemistry,  Engineering,  and  Architecture  dur- 
ing the  thirty  years  of  its  existence,  have  taken  place  under  the  in- 
cumbency of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  School  of  Mines.  The  recognition  of  the  other  schools  has 
not  added  materially  to  the  labors  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science,  which  conducts  these  schools,  but  Dr.  Chandler 
has  felt  that  the  opportunities  which  are  to  open  for  the  Department 
of  Chemistry,  as  a  Department  of  the  University  in  Havemeyer 
Hall,  at  the  new  site,  entitle  him  to  be  relieved,  after  so  many  years 
of  devoted  service,  from  the  executive  details  wdiich  the  complicated 
courses  of  instruction  in  Applied  Science  thrust  upon  the  Dean  of 
that  Faculty.  Against  the  earnest  wish  of  all  his  colleagues  he  has 
insisted  upon  their  accepting  his  resignation  as  Dean,  in  order  par- 
ticularly to  devote  himself  to  his  chosen  specialty  even  more  than 
in  the  past.  It  will  be  a  source  of  regret  to  all  the  graduates  of 
the  various  Schools  of  Applied  Science  that  one  who  has  been  so 
closely  identified  with  it  during  all  these  years  should  withdraw 
from  the  relation  w'hich  has  been  so  acceptably  filled.  The  duties 
of  the  Dean  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  have  always  been 
particularly  exacting  by  reason  both  of  the  number  of  students  in 
the  various  courses,  the  interrelation  of  the  courses  to  each  other, 
and  the  conduct  under  one  faculty  of  so  wide  a  variety  of  different 
schools. 

Department  of  Civil  Engitieering. — The  general  character  of 
the  work  being  done  in  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  is  not 
materially  different  from  that  of  the  preceding  year,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  substantial  advances  in  two  or  three  directions.  Earnest 
efforts  have  been  made,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success,  to 
commence  such  work  of  investigation  as  may  be  required  in  the 
graduating  theses  of  the  members  of  the  fourth-class  earlier  in  the 
year  than  heretofore.      Original  investigations  in  connection  with 
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such  thesis  work  is  now  well  under  way  in  the  Cement  Testing 
Laboratory,  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  and  in  certain  other  special  fields  of  engineering  out- 
side of  the  laboratories  of  the  University.  The  early  inception  of 
this  class  of  work  promises  to  yield  results  of  excellent  quality, 
both  in  connection  with  practical  engineering  matters,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  what  may  be  termed  "  Engineering  Physics." 

In  addition  to  these  particular  fields  of  laboratory  work,  the 
fourth-year  students  have  for  the  first  time  pursued  a  fairly  extended 
programme  of  practical  operations  in  the  hydraulic  laboratory, 
which  has  been  recently  established  in  the  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering.  This  hydraulic  work  has  been  of  the  nature  of  test- 
ing the  discharge  through  the  weirs  or  notches  and  other  orifices, 
as  well  as  of  the  determination  of  the  coefficients  of  friction  and 
other  resistances  in  open  channels  of  various  forms  and  in  pipes. 
Formulae  for  the  discharge  of  pipes  and  open  channels  have  been 
established  or  verified  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  hook  gauge, 
and  studies  in  the  effects  of  variations  in  the  slope  of  channel  and 
character  of  wetted  surfaces  on  velocity  and  discharge  have  been 
made  under  conditions  identical  with,  or  similar  to,  those  met  with 
in  actual  engineering  practice. 

Plans  now  being  executed  for  the  increase  in  hydraulic  laboratory 
facilities  will  enable  work  hereafter  to  be  done  throughout  a  wider 
range  even  than  has  been  attained  this  year.  Practice  in  testing 
a  considerable  number  of  the  more  common  types  of  water  meters 
will  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  session. 

Many  additions  to  the  collection  of  materials  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  pavements  have  been  made,  and  they  have 
been  used  in  the  lectures  of  the  past  session.  These  specimens  in- 
clude sections  of  actual  pavements  of  different  varieties,  and  exhibit 
the  best  quality  of  present  road  and  pavement  construction. 

Some  extension  of  the  course  in  railroad  work  has  been  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  intention  ultimately  to  expand  certain  features  of 
this  work  in  the  direction  of  such  general  subjects  as  railroad  or- 
ganization, rate  making,  and  other  administrative  matters  connected 
with  the  organization  and  management  of  railroad  corporations. 

Faculty  of  Law 
The  Law  School  continues  to  show  a  steady  grow^th  in  the  quality 
as  well  as  in  the  number  of  its  student  body.     Notwithstanding  the 
legislation  of   last   year,   requiring  of    special    students    the   same 
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qualifications  for  admission  as  are  prescribed  for  students  entering 
regularly  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  LL.B. — the  effect  of  which 
has  been  practically  to  eliminate  the  large  class  of  half-educated 
special  students — the  membership  of  the  school  is  larger  by  thirty- 
four  than  the  total  enrolment  of  last  year.  The  growth  of  the  Law 
School  during  the  past  three  years  is  strikingly  exhibited  by  the 
following  table : 


1S93-4 

1894-5 

1895-6 

1896-7 

First  Year 
Second  Year 
Third  Year 
Specials 

79 
63 

36 

104 
70 
50 
41 

143 
80 
60 
40 

183 
104 

67 
3 

247 

265 

323 

357 

The  school  has,  therefore,  made  an  absolute  gain  of  no,  i.  e.,  of 
44^  per  cent,  in  three  years,  although  in  the  same  time  the  raising 
of  the  standards  of  the  school  has  had  the  effect  of  excluding  a  large 
number  of  undesirable  students,  whose  presence  this  year  would 
have  increased  the  percentage  of  gain  to  at  least  60. 

The  showing  made  by  the  above  figures  becomes  doubly  signifi- 
cant when  it  is  observed  that  the  annual  additions  to  the  school  are 
mainly  in  the  form  of  an  increased  first-year  class,  and  that  the  con- 
tribution which  a  large  first-year  class  makes  to  the  strength  of  the 
school  continues,  in  the  form  of  larger  second  and  third-year  classes, 
throughout  its  course.  The  recent  growth  of  the  school  as  a  whole, 
to  which  attention  has  been  called  above,  is  therefore  less  signifi- 
cant than  the  increase  of  the  first-year  class  from  79  to  183  (a 
growth  of   132  per  cent.)  in  the  same  time. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  who  have  received  a 
college  education  is  equally  striking  and  gratifying.  In  1893—94, 
the  number  of  college  graduates  was  114,  or  42  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  students  in  the  school;  in  1895-96,  the  number 
was  169,  or  52  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  at  the  present  time  the 
number  is  211,  or  59  per  cent. 

Some  changes  in  the  force  of  instruction  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  courses  remain  to  be  noted.  Professor  Henry  W.  Hardon, 
w^hose  appointment  as  Professor  of  Law  was  noticed  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  is  taking  all  of  the  courses  formerly  given 
by  Professor  Starbuck.  This  includes  common  law  pleading  with 
the  first-year  class,  quasi-contracts  with  the  second  year,  and  surety- 
ship and  mortgage,  and  wills  and  administration  with  the  third  year. 
The  subject  of  private  corporations,  hertofore  included  in  Professor 
Cumming's  list   of  courses,  is  being  taught  this  year  by  Professor 
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Keener,  while  the  latter's  course  in  equity  with  the  third-year  class, 
is  in  charge  of  Alexander  Tison,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  of  the  New  York 
bar,  formerly  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Imperial  University  of 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

Faculty  of  Philosophy 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  held 
in  Boston  and  Cambridge,  December  29  and  30,  Professor  Cattell 
read  a  paper  on  "  Researches  in  Progress  in  the  Psychological  La- 
boratory of  Columbia  University,"  and  presented  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  physical  and  mental  tests.  Mr.  Strong  read  a  paper 
on  "Mind  and  Body."  Dr.  Farrand  was  reelected  Secretary  of 
the  Association. 

In  the  Deutsche  Zeitschrift fiir  aiislaiidisches  Unterrichtives- 
sen  for  January,  1887,  Professor  H.  M.  Hughes,  of  the  University 
of  Wales,  remarks:  "Of  all  the  pedagogical  departments  in  the 
United  States,  that  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  is  perhaps 
the  most  satisfactory,  and  it  is  so  because  of  the  alliance  between 
Columbia  College  and  Teachers  College.  *  *  *  Xhe  key- 
stone of  the  work  is  supplied  by  a  remarkable  school  of  observa- 
tion and  practice,  in  which  the  several  professors  are  answerable 
for  the  instruction  in  their  several  branches.  The  union  of  this 
highly  practical  element  with  the  theoretical  preparation  given  in 
Columbia  College,  makes  an  almost  ideal  combination  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  equipment  of  the  future  teacher." 

A  course  of  five  public  lectures  on  Anthropology  and  Ethnology 
was  given  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  during  the 
month  of  January,  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  An- 
thropology. The  lecturers  were  Professor  D.  G.  Brinton,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Otis  T.  Mason,  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  Washington;  and  Drs.  Farrand,  Boas,  and 
Ripley,  of  the  University. 

Ludwig  Bernstein,  A.M.  (Columbia),  who  has  written,  under 
the  Germanic  department,  a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  on  "  The  Order  of  Words  in  Old  Norse  Prose,"  de- 
livered an  address  in  German,  on  November  19th,  before  the  teach- 
ers of  language  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  on  "  Germanische 
Sprachen  und  Litteraturen  in  der  Columbia  Universitat."  The  ad- 
dress was  also  made  the  subject  of  an  article  with  the  same  title  in 
the  Staats-Zeitung  of  November  29th. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America,  held  at  Cleveland  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  Colum- 
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bia  was  represented  b}-  Professor  Calvin  Thomas,  the  President  of 
the  Association,  and  also  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Babbitt  and  Dr.  B.  D. 
Woodward.  The  presidential  address  of  Professor  Thomas,  en- 
titled "Literature  and  Personality,"  was  devoted  to  general  con- 
siderations upon  the  scientific  study  of  literature.  By  way  of  in- 
troduction the  paper  drew  attention  to  the  perils  that  beset  an  ex- 
clusively historical  interpretation,  and  endeavored  to  define  the  scope 
and  value,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  of  purely  aesthetic 
criticism.  The  main  body  of  the  address  was  devoted  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  scientific  spirit  should  lead  us  to  make  much,  or 
to  make  little,  of  personality  in  the  study  of  literature.  The 
speaker  was  for  making  much  of  it. 

At  the  second  session  Dr.  Woodward  read  a  paper  upon  "  Recent 
Work  of  the  Rumanian  Academy,"  giving  the  results  of  studies 
undertaken  during  his  recent  sojourn  in  Rumania.  The  paper  was 
listened  to  with  great  interest  and  drew  out  many  questions. 

Mr.  Babbitt  presented  his  report  as  Secretary  of  the  American 
Dialect  Society,  which  is  organized  as  a  section  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association.  The  report  showed  encouraging  progress 
in  the  work  of  the  Society  and  Mr.  Babbitt  was  continued  in  his 
office  of  Secretary,  which  carries  with  it  the  responsible  editorship 
of  Dialect  Notes. 

On  Thursday,  January  2Sth,  Professor  Thomas,  responding  to  an 
invitation  from  the  German  teachers  of  New  York,  gave  an  informal 
lecture  at  the  City  College  upon  "  Weimar  and  its  Classical  Remin- 
iscences." The  lecture  dealt  with  the  rise  of  Weimar  as  a  literary 
centre,  with  life  there  in  the  great  days,  and  with  the  various  efforts 
that  are  now  making  to  perpetuate  the  noble  memories  of  the  past 
and  make  them  fruitful  for  the  German  nation. 

The  Indo-Iranian  Department  of  the  Library  will  receive  an 
addition  of  a  number  of  Sanskrit  books,  purchased  from  funds 
given  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Sheridan,  of  New  York  City. 

Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson  was  one  of  those  who,  by  in- 
vitation, addressed  the  Church  Congress  on  "  Archaeology  and  the 
Bible,"  at  their  annual  meeting  last  November,  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

Dr.  Wm.  R.  Arnold  (Ph.D.,  Columbia,  '96),  has  been  appointed 
curator  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  place  of  the  late 
Professor  Isaac  H.  Hall. 

Two  more  lots  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  have  been  added  to  the 
Oriental  collection  of  the  Library.  They  number  forty-seven  vol- 
umes.    The  larger  pai-t  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Hazard,  the  others 
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the  gift  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Stern  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana.  Profes- 
sor Gottheil  is  at  work  on  a  card  catalogue  of  all  the  Oriental 
manuscripts  in  this  country. 

The  Revue  Se?nitique  (Paris)  for  October,  1896,  contains  a  very- 
flattering  review  of  Dr.  J.  Frederic  Berg's  dissertation,  The  Influ- 
ence of  the  Septtiagint  on  the  Peshitta  Psalter. 

Faculty  of  Political  Science 

The  Series  in  History^  Economics,  and  Public  Law  has  in 
press  four  new  monographs,  which  will  complete  volume  VIII, 
and  begin  volume  IX. 

Professor  Sloane,  who  is  now  in  Europe  supervising  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  French  and  German,  will 
take  up  his  regular  work  in  the  Department  of  History  next  October. 
Professor  Sloane  will  give  three  courses  of  lectures:  Transition 
Epochs  in  American  History,  France  under  Napoleon,  and  Causes 
and  Effects  of  the  War  of  18 12.  One  of  these  courses  will  be 
open  to  Seniors. 

Among  the  recent  doctor's  dissertations  is  one  by  Mr.  Ernst 
Freund,  now  Assistant  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  Chicago,  on 
The  Legal  Nature  of  Corporations. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Emery,  whose  dissertation  on  Speculatiofi  on  the 
Stock  and  Produce  Exchanges  of  the  United  States  has  at- 
tracted considerable  attention,  and  who  is  occupying  the  chair  of 
Economics  in  Bowdoin  College,  is  now  on  a  year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence pursuing  his  studies  in  Berlin. 

The  students  of  the  Statistical  Seminar  under  Professor  Mayo- 
Smith  are  engaged  this  year  in  analyzing  and  tabulating  500  fam- 
ily records  of  cases  that  have  been  under  the  care  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  since  1890.  The  object  is  to  discover  the  al- 
leged cause  of  distress,  the  real  cause,  the  actual  treatment,  and  the 
treatment  which  was  most  needed. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  in  press  a  Syllabus  of  Sociological 
Principles  for  the  use  of  College  and  University  Classes,  by 
Professor  Giddings.  This  is  more  a  work  of  pure  theory  than  The 
Principles  of  Sociology.  The  latter  has  just  appeared  in  a  French 
translation  by  Vicomte  Combes  de  Lestrade. 

Professor  Goodnow's  book  on  Municipal  Probletns,  which  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Columbia  University  Press,  will  shortly  ap- 
pear. In  this  book  the  author  treats  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems of  city  government,  which  are   considered  from  the  point  of 
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view  that  the  city  is  simply  a  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  state 
government. 

Messrs.  Scribner's  Sons  have  just  published  in  the  American  His- 
tory series  a  new  volume  by  Professor  Burgess  entitled  The  Mid- 
dle Period^  extending  from  1820  to  i860.  A  second  volume,  which 
is  in  preparation,  will  bring  the  history  down  to  1876. 

The  Academy  of  Political  Science,  formerly  composed  wholly 
of  officers  and  students  of  the  University,  has  been  reorganized  as 
The  Academy  of  Political  Science  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
has  taken  into  its  membership  a  large  number  of  distinguished 
gentlemen  who  have  made  important  contributions  to  the  political 
sciences,  or  have  aided  in  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to 
the  social  and  political  questions  of  the  day.  The  membership  is 
composed  of  Fellows,  who  hold  the  governing  power,  associates, 
and  student  members.  At  the  January  meeting  President  Low 
was  elected  President  of  the  Academy;  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt, 
First  Vice-President ;  Hon.  Cai'l  Schurz,  Second  Vice-President ; 
Professor  William  M.  Sloan,  Secretary;  Professor  Franklin  H. 
Giddings,  Acting  Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  Professor  Sloan ;  and 
Mr.  George  A.  Plimpton,  Treasurer.  At  the  February  meeting  of 
the  Academy  Mr.  Lawrence  Godkin  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Godkin  on  "  The  Nominating  System." 

Faculty  of  Pure  Science 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  expressing  the 
hearty  appreciation  of  Professor  Britton's  services  to  the 
School  of  Pure  Science  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Faculty  of  that  School  at  its  meeting  of  November  20,  1896  : 

On  September  7,  1892  President  Low  issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  to  be  held 
on  the  30th  day  of  the  same  month  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Faculty 
of  Pure  Science.  At  this  first  meeting,  Professor  Nathaniel  L.  Britten,  E.M., 
Ph.D.,  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  and  from  this  time  until  his 
resignation  from  the  University  in  June,  1896,  he  continued  to  perform  the 
duties  of  that  office. 

The  period  which  immediately  followed  the  organization  of  this  Faculty 
was  a  period  of  rapid  growth.  Starting  with  a  representation  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Astronomy,  Botany,  and  Zoology  only,  others  were  speedily  added, 
until  now  the  Faculty  comprises  twelve  different  departments  with  a  corps  of 
more  than  fifty  instructors ;  while  the  number  of  courses  of  instruction  of- 
fered has  increased  from  something  less  than  twenty  to  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

A  period  of  such  rapid  development  was  necessarily  a  period  of  much  ad- 
justment and  readjustment.     A  working  scheme  of  correlation  and  equiva- 
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lence  of  major  and  minor  courses  of  study  had  to  be  wrought  out ;  rules  and 
regulations  had  to  be  formulated  and  interpreted ;  the  varying  qualifications 
and  desires  of  students  had  to  be  considered  and  determined,  often  without 
the  aid  of  either  rule  or  precedent ;  while  the  rising  school  had  also  to  dis- 
cover, in  great  measure,  its  proper  relations  to  the  other  undergraduate  and 
graduate  schools  of  the  University. 

During  all  this  period  a  large  share  of  constructive  and  administrative 
work  fell  naturally  to  Professor  Britton  as  Secretary.  To  him  students  and 
professors  alike  applied  for  information  as  to  what  could  or  could  not  be 
done,  and  although  quartered  in  a  somewhat  obscure  locality,  and  busily  en- 
gaged with  the  researches  of  his  own  department,  he  was  at  all  times  one  of 
the  most  accessible  officials  on  the  University  grounds.  With  a  clear  knowl- 
edge of  the  functions  of  science  in  a  University,  with  rare  capacity  for  the 
execution  of  administrative  details,  and  with  a  just  appreciation  of  the  spirit 
as  well  as  letter  of  the  law,  he  contributed  in  a  signal  manner  to  the  harmo- 
nious and  effective  development  of  the  work  of  this  Faculty.  He  joined  the 
Faculty  at  its  inception,  when  it  gave  only  the  promise  of  a  successful 
experiment ;  now,  after  four  years  of  indefatigable  labor  in  the  promotion  of 
its  interests,  he  leaves  it  a  fully  matured  organization. 

In  view  of  these  invaluable  services  rendered  to  the  School  of  Pure 
Science,  be  it  resolved  : 

That  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  hereby  expresses  its  cordial  appreciation 
of  Professor  Britton's  untiring  devotion  to  the  establishment  and  progress  of 
our  School ;  that  we  recognize  also  with  profound  regard  those  personal 
qualities,  which,  united  with  a  cheerful  and  enthusiastic  energy,  have  proved 
a  source  of  encouragement  to  us  all ;  and  that  we  heartily  rejoice  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  official  connection  with  the  University  through  his 
emeritus  professorship. 

Be  it  further  resolved  : 

That  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  minute  be  transmitted  to  Professor  Brit- 
ton together  with  the  good  wishes  of  this  Faculty  for  success  in  the  varied 
activities  of  his  new  position  as  Director-in-chief  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden. 

The  fund  contributed  by  Rutherfurd  Stuyvesant,  Esq.,  has 
enabled  Professor  Rees  to  secure  the  services  of  Katharine  U. 
Peirce,  A.B.  (Vassar,  '89),  as  computer  and  observer  with  the 
Repsold  Machine.  Plates  taken  by  Rutherfurd  and  not  measured 
by  him  will  now  be  measured  and  reduced. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  reprinted  in  its  report  (Pp.  271- 
279)  the  lecture  b}-  Professor  J.  K.  Rees  before  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  "Variation  of  Latitude."  The  paper 
has  been  printed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  a  separate  pam- 
phlet, No.  1005. 

In  a  letter  just  received  by  Professor  Rees,  M.  Em.  Fergola 
states  that  the  calculations  at  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Naples  on 
the  observations  for  variation  of  latitude  for  the   period  April  18, 
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1S93,  to  July  iS,  1S94,  are  very  nearly  completed.  The  computa- 
tions for  the  same  period  are  almost  finished  at  the  Columbia  Obser- 
vatory. It  seems  likely  that  the  results  at  the  two  observatories  will 
be  ready  for  the  press  at  the  same  time. 

Anticipating  the  removal  to  the  new  site  and  enlarged  quarters, 
the  Department  of  Botany  is  preparing  to  offer  next  year  a  more 
varied  as  well  as  a  more  extended  course  of  instruction  than  has 
hitherto  been  possible  on  account  of  the  utterly  inadequate  labora- 
tory accommodations  which  have  been  available.  In  addition  to 
the  rearrangement  of  the  present  preliminary  courses,  two  new 
undergraduate  courses  in  plant  physiology  have  been  added,  together 
with  one  course  involving  special  methods  of  advanced  micro- 
botanical  technique  in  connection  with  the  study  of  special  morpho- 
logical problems  involving  these  methods. 

The  entire  course  requires  three  years  of  consecutive  work  in 
botany  as  a  preparation  for  a  graduate  major,  the  work  normally 
commencing  in  the  Sophomore  year ;  it  is  arranged,  however,  so 
that  students  can  accomplish  it  in  two  years  by  taking  double  work 
in  the  subject  during  the  Senior  year.  Besides  the  general  intro- 
ductory course,  which  involves  more  or  less  general  biology,  courses 
are  arranged  in  the  general  morphology  of  the  lower  plants,  the 
anatomy  (histology)  of  the  higher  plants,  and  the  elements  of  plant 
physiology.  So  far  the  course  is  a  fixed  requirement  for  those  who 
expect  to  pursue  graduate  majors  or  minors  in  the  subject  of  botany. 
The  selection  of  courses  in  the  thiixi  year  is  made  somewhat  flexible, 
so  that  the  student  who  wishes  to  carry  on  his  graduate  work  in  a 
special  line,  as  for  example,  plant  physiology,  can  select  in  his 
Senior  year  such  work  as  will  bear  more  directly  on  his  graduate 
study. 

The  graduate  courses  have  also  been  modified  so  as  to  permit  a 
somewhat  wider  range  of  subjects,  particularly  in  plant  physiology 
and  cryptogamic  botany. 

Dr.  Carlton  C.  Curtis  is  working  on  some  interesting  problems 
in  plant  physiology  at  the  conservatory  on  the  new  site.  His  work 
on  Elementary  Botany  has  gone  to  press  and  will  be  issued  early 
this  year. 

Dr.  Small  is  continuing  his  studies  on  the  flora  of  the  Southeastern 
States  as  rapidly  as  his  duties  as  cvn-ator  will  permit.  He  has  re- 
cently revised  the  genera  Bumelia  and  7 radescantia^  and  the  pub- 
lication in  each  will  reveal  some  interesting  discoveries.  His 
recent  discovery  and  publication  of  a  new  Prziniis  irom  Connecticut 
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illustrates  the  fact  that  even  in  the  well-worked  regions  of  New 
England  there  is  still  field  work  to  be  done  on  the  shrubs  and  trees. 
He  is  also  preparing  the  revision  of  the  Polygonaceae  for  the  new 
Systematic  Botany  of  North  America.  The  genus  Eriogonunt 
alone  includes  over  200  species. 

Mr.  Rydberg,  Fellow  in  Botany,  has  nearly  completed  his  mono- 
graph of  Potentilla  and  allied  genera,  his  thesis  covering  a  wider 
field  than  originally  intended.  It  will  be  printed  in  quarto  form 
and  the  plates,  which  are  nearly  completed,  will  illustrate  all  the 
North  American  species  of  the  tribe. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Howe  has  selected  for  his  special  work  the  Bryophyta 
of  California.  Mr.  Howe  was  for  four  years  instructor  in  botany 
in  the  University  of  California,  and  spent  parts  of  five  seasons  in 
exploring  the  cryptogamic  flora  of  the  state.  His  preliminary 
studies  of  a  long  series  of  preparations,  particularly  of  the  Marchan- 
tiales,  have  already  corrected  some  of  the  current  positions  regard- 
ing the  relations  of  the  members  of  this  group.  Some  excellent 
results  are  sure  to  follow  as  a  result  of  his  studies. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Wooton  will  devote  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  the 
elaboration  of  the  higher  flora  of  New  Mexico.  His  long  expe- 
rience as  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Agricultural  College  of  New 
Mexico  and  his  field  explorations  in  the  less  known  portions  of  the 
Territory,  have  thoroughly  prepared  him  for  a  judicious  review  of 
its  flora.  He  is  hoping  to  spend  the  summer  vacation  in  further 
exploration,  and  thus  increase  his  already  large  collection  of  mate- 
rial from  this  interesting  region. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Grout  has  the  American  members  of  the  genus  Bryo- 
thecium  and  its  allies  well  in  hand,  and  is  now  gathering  up  the 
last  of  the  outliers  preparatory  to  casting  them  into  a  monograph, 
which  will  constitute  his  thesis.  This  group  of  mosses  is  one  that 
is  specially  difficult,  and  his  elucidation  will  be  one  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  students  of  American  mosses. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Tyler  has  completed  his  thesis  on  the  nature  and  origin 
of  stipules,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  press.  His  work  in  the  course 
is  completed,  and,  for  the  present,  he  will  assist  Dr.  Britton  in  caring 
for  the  rapidly  accumulating  collections  that  are  being  received  for 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

Dr.  Albert  Schneider's  Text-book  of  Lichenology  is  in  press.  It 
will  be  illustrated  with  about  eighty  large  octavo  plates. 

The  Herbarium  is  acquiring  a  considerable  collection  of  Exsic- 
cate  cryptogamce.      Besides   several    general    collections,    special 
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series  of  the  algie  are  being  received,  so  that  the  material  already 
accessible  for  study  is  very  considerable.  Besides  all  the  American 
series,  sets  of  Areschoug  and  Rabenhorst  are  already  available,  and 
others  are  expected  from  Europe  in  a  short  time.  The  general 
additions  to  the  Herbarium  are  summarized  belovv^  by  Dr.  Small. 

Many  additions  have  recently  been  made  to  the  botanical  collec- 
tions. Among  the  valuable  additions  to  the  herbarium  may  be 
noted :  125  mosses  from  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  slope,  collected  by 
Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle;  100  Mexican  mosses  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Smith; 
450  Colorado  mosses  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Brandegee  and  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Clarke,  and  50  mosses,  collected  in  Georgia,  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Bridgham.  The  fern  collection  has  been  augmented  by  collections 
from  various  parts  of  North  America,  Cuba,  and  other  foreign 
countries,  and  a  set  representing  the  remarkable  fern  flora  of 
Alabama,  collected  by  Professor  Underwood.  The  chief  additions  in 
flowering  plants  are :  several  hundred  miscellaneous  specimens 
from  the  United  States,  presented  by  Dr.  B.  L.  Robinson,  Dr. 
Charles  Mohr,  Rev.  C.  H.  Demetrio,  Professor  S.  M.  Tracy,  Mr. 
C.  L,  Pollard,  and  others;  200  plants  from  British  America,  in- 
cluding a  fine  representation  of  the  genus  Potentilla^  through  Pro- 
fessor Macoun,  of  the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Sun'ey  of 
Canada ;  250  rarer  plants  from  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina, 
sent  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Huger;  350  specimens  from  Georgia  and 
Colorado,  presented  by  Mrs.  C.  B.  Clarke;  210  numbers  of  Mr. 
Pringle's  Plant^e  Mexicanae  for  1895;  a  collection  of  Calif ornian 
Saxif ragaceae  from  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences ;  850  num- 
bers of  Mr.  Nash's  Florida  Plants  for  1895  ;  700  specimens  from 
the  little  known  regions  of  Wyoming;  a  set  of  100  Mexican  medi- 
cinal plants,  prepared  by  Dr.  P.  Valdez,  presented  by  Professor 
Rusby;  500  specimens,  representing  the  flora  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  and  a  set  of  Indiana  oaks,  collected  and  presented  by 
Professor  Undei^w^ood ;  100  west  American  Polygonaceous  and 
Saxifragaceous  plants,  from  Professor  C.  V.  Piper;  200  specimens 
from  several  peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  from  Dr.  Small;  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  150  grasses,  from  Mr.  George  V.  Nash,  and  50  species  of  Rocky 
Mountain  plants,  collected  by  Professor  Kemp. 

A  large  collection  of  tropical  ferns.  New  Zealand  mosses,  and 
Falkland  Island  phanerogams,  were  received  from  the  Director  of 
the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at  Kew. 

Mr.   Maclay,  who  is  absent  on  leave,   is  spending  the  present 
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academic  year  in  study  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  In  his  absence 
Dr.  Chittenden  has  charge  of  the  mathematical  work  of  the  first- 
year  class  under  the  Faculty'  of  Applied  Science, 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society 
held  December  30,  1896,  Professor  Cole  was  reelected  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  and  Professor  Fiske  was  reelected  editor  of  its 
mathematical  journal. 

Professor  Rood  read  a  paper  befoi-e  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  its  fall  meeting  in  this  city,  on  November  i6th.  The 
paper  treated  of  Six  Forms  of  Flicker  Photometer,  and  described 
the  method  and  apparatus  devised  by  him,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
results  of  his  experiments  with  this  form  of  instrument. 

During  the  month  of  February  Professor  William  Hallock  was 
able  to  resume  his  investigations  concerning  the  temperature  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  which  were  begun  several  years  ago  when  he 
was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  The  deep 
well  at  West  Elizabeth,  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  furnished  a  field  for 
the  last  series  of  obsenations,  and  Professor  Hallock  obtained  some 
valuable  data,  which,  coupled  with  the  previous  observ-ations  made 
by  him  at  the  deep  well  at  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  will  furnish 
material  for  use  in  critical  study  of  certain  problems  connected  with 
the  crust  of  the  earth.  He  has  also  continued  his  researches  in  the 
Acoustics  of  Voice  Production  and  Analysis,  and  has  delivered  a 
number  of  lectures  before  various  scientific  and  musical  societies  ex- 
plaining the  present  condition  of  this  subject  and  the  discoveries  of 
recent  investigators. 

The  record  of  publications  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  for 
1896  is  as  follows  : 

OSBORN,  Prof.  H.  F.  A  student's  reminiscences  of  Huxley.  Biological  lectures, 
Mar.  Biol.  Lab.,  Woods  Holl,  1895,  pp.  29-46.— The  world's  debt  to  biology. 
The  Chautatiqiian,  July. — A  mode  of  evolution  requiring  neither  natural  selection 
nor  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters.  Trans.  N^.  V.  Academy  of  Science, 
March  and  April. — The  cranial  evolution  of  Titanotherium.  Bulletin  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  pp.  157-197,  July  3 1.— The  comer-stones  of  learning, 
an  address  delivered  on  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  Schermerhom  Hall, 
Columbia  University  dedication  volume. — Ontogenic  and  phylogenic  variation. 
Science,  November  27  ;  vol.  4,  pp.  786-790. — Lamdelotherium  not  related  to 
Palseosyops  or  the  Titanotheres.  American  Naturalist,  vol.  31,  pp.  55-57- — Pre- 
historic quadrupeds  of  the  Rockies.  Century  Magazine,  September,  pp.  705-712. — 
Biological  teaching  in  high  schools.  Discussion  before  the  State  convocation  at 
Albany,  July.  Pp.  3. 
Wilson,  Prof.  E.  B.  On  cleavage  and  mosaic-work.  Archiv  fur  Entwickhingsme- 
chanik,  vol.  3,  no.  I. — The  cell  in  development  and  inheritance.  Macmillan. 
8vo,  pp.  371,  figs.  142. 
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De.\N,  Prof.  Bashford.  The  early  development  of  Amia.  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Microscopical  Science,  vol.  38,  pp.  413-434,  pis.  3. — On  the  early  development  of 
ganoids.  Conipte-rendu  des  Seances  du  troisiime  Congres  International  de  Zoologie. 
Leyden,  pp.  336-346. — Notes  on  ancestral  sharks.  N.  V.  Acad.  Sci.,  Novem- 
ber II.  Abstract  in  Anatomischer  Anzeiger,  vol.  II,  no.  13. — On  the  marine 
aquariums  of  Europe.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  vol.  50,  no.  I,  pp.  13-28. — Is 
Palreospondylus  a  Cyclostome  ?  Transactions  N.  V.  Academy  of  Science,  vol.  15, 
pp.  101-104. — Sharks  as  ancestral  fishes.  Natural  Science,  vol.  8,  pp.  245-253. — 
The  fin-fold  origin  of  the  paired  limbs  in  the  light  of  the  ptychopterygia  of  palaeozoic 
sharks.  Anatomischer  Anzeiger,  vol.  II,  pp.  673-679. — Instinct  in  Amia  (Ab- 
stract). Anatomischer  Anzeiger,  vol.  II,  696. — The  larval  development  of  Amia 
calva.  Zoologisches  Jahrbuch,  B.  9,  s.  637-72,  t.  3. — Arthur  Smith  Woodward's 
catalogue  of  fossil  fishes  of  the  British  Museum,  vol.  3  (Review).  Science,  vol.  4, 
no.  72. — The  Cyprinodonts,  by  S.  Garman  (Review).  Ibid. — On  the  vertebral 
column,  fins,  and  ventral  armoring  of  Dinichthys.  Transactions  N.  Y.  Academy  of 
Sciences,  vol.  1 5,  pp.  1 5 7- 1 65. 

Calkins,  Gary  N.  Seutemann's  Kindersterblichkeit  sozialer  bevolkerungsgruppen 
insbesondere  im  preussischen  staate  und  seiner  provinzen  ( Review ) .  Publications 
of  American  Statistical  Association,  vol.  5,  148-154. — Hoffman's  Race  traits  and 
tendencies  of  the  American  negro  (Review).     Political  Science  Quarterly,  vol.  9. 

Strong,  O.  S.  Atlas  of  nerve  cells.  By  M.  Allen  Starr,  with  the  cooperation  of 
O.  S.  Strong  and  Edward  Learning.  Columbia  University  Press.  4to.,  pp.  78, 
with  53  plates  and  1 3  diagrams. — Review  of  the  Golgi  method,  part  I,  Journ.  of 
Comparative  Neurology,  June;  vol.  6,  no.  2,  pp.  IOI-127. 

Harrington,  N.  R.  Secretory  changes  in  the  lime-cell  of  the  earthworm.  Bull. 
N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci. — Notes  on  the  Crustacea,  annelids,  and  echinoderms  of  Puget 
Sound.     Ibid. 

Crampton,  H.  E.  Experimental  studies  on  gasteropod  development.  Arckiv  fur 
Entwickelungsmechanik  der  Organismen,  Band  3,  Heft  I,  pp.  19. — Observations 
upon  fertilization  in  gasteropods.     Amer.  Morphological  Society,  December  29. 

McGregor,  J.  H.  Preliminary  note  on  the  cranial  nerves  of  Cryptobracchus  alle- 
ghaniensis.     Journ.  Comp.  Neurology,  March;  vol.  6,  p.  I. 
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University  Council.     December  Meeting 

The  Council  recommended  to  the  President,  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Henry  Crosby  Emery,  of  Ellsworth, 
Maine,  A.B.,  Bowdoin  College,  1892;  M.A.,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, 1893.  Major  subject:  Political  Economy  and  Finance; 
minor  subjects :  Sociology  and  Statistics ;  Roman  Law^  and  Com- 
parative Jurisprudence ;  dissertation :  Speculation  in  Stock  and 
Produce  Exchanges  in  the  United  States. 

The  Council  recommended  to  the   President,  for  the  decree  of 
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Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Harry  Alonzo  Gushing,  of  New  York  City, 
A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1891  ;  A.M.,  Columbia  University, 
1894.  Major  subject:  American  History ;  minor  subjects:  Euro- 
pean History,  Political  Economy,  and  Finance ;  dissertation : 
The  History  of  the  Transition  from  Provincial  to  Commonwealth 
Government  in  Massachusetts. 

University  Council.     January  Meeting 
The  Council  recommended  to  the  President,  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  Louisa  Sewall  Cheever,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  A.B., 
Smith    College,    1890.       Major  subject:    Latin;     minor    subjects: 
Greek  and  German  ;  dissertation  :  Parachesis  in  Cicero. 

The  Trustees.  January  Meeting 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  January  4th,  Mr.  Wm. 
Barclay  Parsons,  A.B.,  '79,  C.E.,  '82,  was  elected  to  succeed 
Mr.  Harper;  and  Mr.  Frederic  Bronson,  A.B.,  '71,  LL.B.,  '73, 
was  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Lathrop.  Mr.  W.  C.  Schermerhorn 
was  reelected  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Pine,  Clerk  of  the  Trustees,  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  John  McLean  Nash  was  reelected  Treasurer 
for  the  ensuing  three  years. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  elected  to  serve  on  com- 
mittees :  Mr.  Rives,  on  Finance ;  Mr.  F.  A.  Schermerhorn  and 
Mr.  Parsons,  on  Buildings  and  Grounds ;  Mr.  Nash  and  Mr.  Beek- 
man,  on  Honors;  Mr.  Nash,  Dr.  Wheelock,  and  Mr.  Parsons,  on 
Education ;  and  Bishop  Potter  and  Mr.  Coudert  on  the  Library. 
The  Special  Committee  in  charge  of  the  development  of  the  new 
site  was  enlarged  so  as  to  include  the  Clerk  of  the  Trustees,  as  well 
as  the  Chairman. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  Due  de  Loubat  for  a  gift 
of  a  reproduction  of  a  valuable  Mexican  manuscript ;  also  to  Mr. 
S.  K.  Sheridan  for  a  gift  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  books  in 
Sanskrit;  also  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Stern  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana, 
and  to  Mr.  J.  N.  Hazard  for  gifts  of  Hebrew  manuscripts ;  also  to 
Dr.  William  H.  Draper  for  a  gift  of  medical  works;  also  to  Mr. 
Samuel  D.  Babcock  for  a  gift  of  $500  to  the  Library  Fund,  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  History.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  also  tendered  to  J.  Ackerman  Coles,  A.B.,  '64, 
M.D.  '68,  for  a  gift  of  several  bronze  busts,  handsomely  mounted, 
consisting  of  copies  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  by  Phidias ;  of  the  bust 
of  Plato,  found  in  the  House  of  the  Papyri,  Herculaneum,  and  of 
the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  found  in  the  Temple  of  Hera  inOlympia. 
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The  Clerk  reported  that  the  agreement  between  the  Trustees  and 
Barnard  College,  providing  for  the  Brooklyn  and  Curtis  Scholar- 
ships, which  was  approved  at  the  last  meeting,  had  been  executed 
by  both  corporations. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  presented  a 
report  recommending  the  ercction  of  the  Gymnasium  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  South  Court,  and  the  recommendations  were  adopted 
and  appropriations  were  made  to  commence  the  work  forthwith. 

The  resignation  of  Professor  Charles  F.  Chandler  as  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  which  was  presented  at  the  November  meeting,  was 
accepted,  to  take  effect  June  30,  1897,  ^"*^  '^'^  ^^'^  Resolved^  That 
in  accepting  the  resignation  the  Trustees  express  their  thanks  to 
Professor  Chandler  for  the  great  contribution  he  has  made  to  the 
success  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  as  the  Medical 
School  of  Columbia  University. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Thomas  Egleston  as  Professor  of  Mineral- 
ogy and  Metallurgy  was  accepted  to  take  effect  June  30,  1897,  and 
it  was  Resolved^  That  in  recognition  of  his  long  sei-v^ice  as  the  in- 
cumbent of  this  chair,  and  of  his  valuable  and  important  service 
as  the  founder  of  the  School  of  Mines,  Professor  Egleston  be  re- 
tired as  Emeritus  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy,  upon 
half  pay,  from  and  after  June  30,  1897. 

A  number  of  amendments  to  the  Statutes  were  adopted,  and  the 
Clerk  was  authorized  to  issue  a  new  edition.  Resolved^  That  in 
view  of  the  amendment  to  Chapter  VIII,  Section  I,  of  the  Statutes 
this  day  adopted,  the  following  professors  be  assigned  to  the  Faculty 
of  the  College,  so  that  the  amendment  shall  not  operate  to  remove 
from  the  Faculty  any  one  now  a  member  of  it,  viz..  Professors  Bur- 
gess, Seligman,  Gottheil,  Dunning,  Hallock,  Todd,  Fiske,  Egbert, 
Thomas,  Jackson,  Wilson,  Wheeler,  Hyslop,  and  Speranza. 

The  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  was  authorized  to  appoint  Mr.  Hein- 
rich  Ries  Assistant  in  Mineralogy  during  the  current  academic  year. 

The  President  and  Treasurer  presented  their  annual  i^eport  on 
free  and  reduced  tuition,  showing  81  students  receiving  free  tuition, 
6  receiving  tuition  at  reduced  fees,  120  holding  scholarships,  and  27 
holding  fellowships. 

The  Trustees.      March  Meeting 

The  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  reported  that  they  had 
awarded  to   Norcross  Brothers  the    contracts  for   completing   the 
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south  court  and  for  constructing  the  Gymnasium.  Upon  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Committee  an  appropriation  was  made  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  removal.  The  building  now  known  as  "South 
Hall"  will  be  occupied  by  the  Dean  of  the  College,  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  Mathematics,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  the  building  will  here- 
after be  designated  as  "  College  Hall." 

The  Committee  on  Education  reported  that  it  had  agreed  with 
the  Directors  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  to  have  the  Tor- 
rey  Herbarium  placed  in  the  Museum  of  the  Garden,  the  speci- 
mens belonging  to  the  University  being  kept  distinct  from  those  be- 
longing to  the  Garden.  The  Committee  also  reported  that  in  view 
of  the  retirement  of  Professor  Egleston,  it  had  arranged  with  Mr. 
H.  M.  Howe,  A.M.,  S.B.,  of  Boston,  and  with  Mr.  Walter  B. 
Devereux,  A.B.,  E.M.,  '78,  for  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the 
metallurgy  of  the  precious  metals,  to  be  given  during  the  current 
year. 

The  Special  Committee  which  was  appointed  to  confer  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  and  Teachers  College  reported  that  the  name  "Morn- 
ingside  Heights  "  had  been  agreed  upon  as  the  designation  of  the 
plateau  between  Riverside  and  Morningside  Parks.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  General  Catalogue  reported  that  it  had  completed 
a  list  of  students  who  had  matriculated  in  the  College,  but  who  had 
not  gi-aduated,  between  the  years  17S9  and  1897;  also  a  list  of 
all  recipients  of  scholarships,  prizes,  and  fellowships,  and  that  the 
names  had  been  arranged  in  suitable  volumes.  The  Committee 
also  reported  that  it  had  collated  the  military  records  of  about 
400  students  and  graduates  who  had  served  in  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion. An  appropriation  was  made  to  enable  the  Committee  to 
continue  its  work. 

The  following  professors  were  reappointed:  Franklin  H.  Gid- 
dings,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Sociology;  George  F.  Canfield,  A.B., 
LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law;  Thomas  Scott  Fiske,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  Harold  Jacoby,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy.  Bashford  Dean,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Zoology,  was  assigned  to  a  seat  in  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science. 
The  following  appointments  made  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College 
were  confirmed  :  Charles  Knapp,  Ph.D.,  as  Assistant  in  Latin,  and 
S.  A.  Joffe,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Mathematics,  to  succeed  Francis  A. 
Provot,  C.E.,  resigned. 

The  Trustees  adjourned  to  meet  on  April  5. 
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UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS 

For  purposes  of  record  and  information  there  is  published  in 
each  number  of  the  Bulletin  a  complete  list  of  the  recent  issues 
of  the  various  serial  Studies  and  Contributions  issued  from  the  Uni- 
versity. 

STUDIES    IN    HISTORY,    ECONOMICS,   AND    PUBLIC    LAW 

(Edited  by  the  FacuUy  of  Political  Science) 

Volume  VII  (pp.  513) 

1.  History  of  the  Transition  from  Provincial  to  Commonwealth 
Government  in  Massachusetts.  By  Harr}'^  A.  Cushing,  Ph.D. 
Price,  $2.00. 

2.  Speculation  on  the  Stock  and  Produce  Exchanges  of  the  United 
States.     By  Henry  Crosby  Emery,  Ph.D.     Price,  $1.50. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Professor  Edwin  R.  A.  Selig- 
man,  Columbia  University,  or  to  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  THE    HERBARIUM    OF    COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

Continuation  of  Volume  V 

No.  105.    Notes  on  Potentilla,—V .     By  P.  A.  Rydberg  (1896). 

No.  106.  Reinke's  Discussions  of  Lichenology.  By  Albert 
Schneider  (1896). 

No.  107.  Two  Nuttalian  Species  of  Oxalis.  By  John  K.  Small 
(1896). 

No.  108.  The  North  American  Species  of  Agrimonia ;  Geufn 
Canadense  Jlavtun  (Porter)  Britton,  a  valid  species.  By  Eugene  P. 
Bicknell  (1896). 

No.  109.  Terminology  among  the  Orders  of  Thallophytes.  By 
Lucien  Marcus  Underwood  (1896). 

No.  no.  Notes  on  Potentilla,—Yl.    By  P.  A.  Rydberg  (1897). 

No.  III.  New  or  Noteworthy  American  Grasses, — V.  By  Geo. 
V.  Nash  (1897). 

No.  112.  An  Apparently  Undescribed  Species  of  Prunus  ivom. 
Connecticut.  A  new  Polygonutn  from  Bolivia.  The  Relation 
Between  the  Genera  Thysaitella  and  Polygonella  as  shown  by  a 
hitherto  unobserved  character.     By  John  K.  Small  (1897). 

For  copies  address  Professor  L.  M.  Underwood,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS     TO     PHILOSOPHY,     PSYCHOLOGY,     AND    EDUCATION 

The  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psychol- 
ogy, and  Education  are  issued  under  the  editorship  of  the  officers  of 
the  Department,  and  appear  at  irregular  intervals.  They  are  pub- 
lished for  the  Department  by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  66  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  to  whom  inquiries  and  orders  should  be  directed. 

5.  Hegel's  Doctrine  of  the  Will.  By  John  Angus  MacVannel, 
Sometime  University  Fellow  in  Philosophy  in  Columbia  College. 
April,  1897.     $1.00. 


RECORD  OF  PUBLICATIONS  (1896)  BY  OFFICERS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  publications  by  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity that  have  appeared  during  the  year  1S96. 
Babbitt,  E.  H.     (Editor)  Dialect  Notes,  part  ix. — The  English  of  the  lower  classes 

in  New  York  and  vicinity.  Ibid. 
Bailey,  Dr.  Pearce.  Report  of  two  cases  of  tumor  of  the  spinal  cord,  unaccom- 
panied by  severe  pain.  Joum.  Nerv.  and  Ment.  Dis.,  March. — Results  of  thyre- 
oid treatment  of  sporadic  cretinism  (with  Dr.  F.  Peterson).  Pediatrics,  May. — 
The  history  and  application  of  the  thyreoid  treatment.  The  Trained  Nurse,  July. 
— A  contribution  to  the  pathology  of  acute  ascending  (Landry's)  paralysis  (with 
Dr.  J.  Ewing).  New  York  Med.  Joum.,  July  4  and  11. — The  diagnosis  of  ideo- 
pathic  epilepsy.  Amer.  Med.  Surg.  Bulletin,  August  8. — ^A  case  of  acute  cerebra- 
syphilis  (with  Dr.  G.  E.  Brewer).  Journal  of  Cutaneous  and  Genito- Urinary 
Diseases,  October. — The  influence  of  optic  atrophy  upon  the  course  of  locomotor 
ataxia.  N  Y.  Med.  Rec,  December  28. 
Beer,  G.  L.  Raftel  Altamira's  La  Ensenanza  de  la  historia  (Review).  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  December;  vol.  2,  pp.  738-741. — Richard  Ehrenberg's  Ham- 
bvirg  und  England  im  Zeitalter  der  Konigin  Elisabeth  (Review).  Ibid.,  vol.  2, 
pp.  761-763. 
BoAj,  Franz.  Die  Verbreitung  der  Indianer-Sprachen  in  Britisch  Columbien.  Peter- 
niann's  Mitteilungen,  no.  i,  and  map. — The  growth  of  Indian  mythologies. 
Journal  of  At?ie7-ican  Folk-Lore,  vol.  9,  pp.  I-I2. — The  child  and  childhood  in 
folk-thought.  Science,  May  15;  vol.  3,  pp.  741-742. — Livi's  Antropometria  mili- 
tare.  Science,  June  26;  vol.  3,  p.  929. — The  form  of  the  head  as  influenced  by 
growth.  Science,  July  10;  vol.  4,  p.  50. — The  decorative  art  of  the  Indians  of  the 
North  Pacific  Coast.  Science,  July  24;  vol.  4,  pp.  101-103. — Die  Entwicklung 
der  Geheimbiinde  der  Kwakiutl  Indianer.  In  Bastian  Festschrift,  Berlin,  pp.  435- 
444. — Songs  of  the  Kwakiutl  Indians.  Internationales  Archiv  fUr  Ethnographic, 
Supplement,  p.  1-9. — The  Indians  of  British  Columbia.  Bulletin  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  vol.  28,  pp.  229-243. — Eleventh  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
northwestern  tribes  of  Canada.  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
Liverpool  meeting.  Pp.  1-23. — The  limitations  of  the  comparative  method  in 
anthropology.     Science,  December  18;  vol    4,  pp.  901-908. 
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Brannan,  Dr.  J.  \V.  A  critical  analysis  of  Dr.  Winter's  clinical  observations  on 
the  antito.vin  treatment  of  diphtheria.  The  Medical  Record,  June  20. — The 
treatment  of  pulmonary  h;vmorrhage.  The  New  York  Medical  Journal,  August 
15. — Fibrinous  bronchitis,  with  report  of  an  acute  case.  The  Medical  Ne'MS. 
August  15. 

Brewer,  Dr.  G.  E.  Operative  surgery  at  the  City  Hospital ;  with  a  preliminary  re- 
port on  the  study  of  wound  infection.  N.  V.  Medical  Journal,  May  2. — Clinical 
and  pathological  report  of  a  case  of  cerebral  syphilis  (with  Dr.  P.  Bailey).  Journ. 
of  Cutaneous  and  Ccnito.  -  i  'rinary  Diseases,  October. 

Brewster,  W.  T.     Studies  in  structure  and  style.     Macmillan.     8vo.     Pp.  8,  280. 

Brockway,  Dr.  F.  J.  The  abdomen.  In  Gray's  Anatomy.  New  American  edi- 
tion, pp.  955-1082. 

Buck,  Dr.  A.  H.  Clinical  evidence  corroborative  of  the  view  that  the  special  organs 
of  the  sense  of  equilibrium  reside  in  the  semicircular  canals.  A^env  York  Eye  and 
Ear  Injirrnary  Reports,  January. — Diseases  of  the  Ear.  In  vol.  6  of  The  twen- 
tieth century  practice.  Wood  &  Co.  Pp.  215-262. — A  vest-pocket  medical  dic- 
tionary.    Wood  &  Co.     32mo.     Pp.  536. 

Burgess,  Prof  J.  W.  Recent  pseudo-Munroeism.  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
March;  vol.  2,  pp.  44-67. 

Butler,  Prof.  N.  M.  Is  there  a  new  education  ?  Educational  Review,  January, 
1896;  vol.  II,  pp.  58-71. — The  unity  of  education.  The  Outlook,  January  18. — 
Important  educational  advances  at  Columbia  College.  Harper' s  Weekly,  March 
14. — Right  training  of  girls  under  sixteen.  The  Outlook,  April  4. — Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  the  City  of  New  York.  Harper's  Weekly,  May  16.— Democracy  and 
Education.  Educational  Review,  September;  vol.  12,  pp.  120-132. — Mahaffy's 
Survey  of  Greek  civilization  (Review).  Educational  Revierv,  December;  vol.  12, 
PP-  513-514- 

Cabot,  Dr.  John.  A  case  of  ichthyosis  congenita  with  some  unusual  features. 
Medical  Record,  July;  vol.  48,  pp.  IO-13. 

Calkins,  G.  N.     See  page  114. 

Carpenter,  Prof.  G.  R.  (Editor)  Longmans'  English  classics.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.  Vols.  9-23. — (Editor)  University  Bulletin,  nos.  13-15. — Introduc- 
tion to  Brewster's  Studies  in  structure  and  style.  Macmillan.  Pp.  ix.-xiii. — 
Selections  from  the  works  of  Sir  Richard  Steele.      Ginn  &  Co.  8vo.  Pp.  Ixix,  203. 

Carpenter,  Prof.  W.  H.  Leopold  Sacher-Masoch.  The  Bookman,  January ;  vol. 
2,  pp.  401-404. —  An  Algerian  ATssaoua.  Evening  Post,  January  II. — Sargent's 
Dano-Norwegian  reader  (Review).  Educatiotial  Review,  April;  vol.  II,  pp. 
400-401. — Alexander  Kielland.  The  Bookman,  November;  vol.  4,  pp.  229-231. 
— Alcuin,  and  a  number  of  unsigned  articles,  in  Library  of  the  world's  best  litera- 
ture, vol  I. 

Cattell,  Prof.  J.  McKeen.  Address  of  the  President  before  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association.  The  Psychological  Rroicw,  March;  vol.  3,  pp.  134-48. — 
Physical  and  mental  measurements  of  the  students  of  Columbia  University  (with 
Livingston  Farrand).  llie  Psychological  Rezne^v,  November;  vol.  3,  pp.  618-48. 
The  perception  of  light.  In  Norris  and  Oliver's  System  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 
Philadelphia,  Lippincott.  Large  8vo.  Pp.  405-38. — The  primary  factors  of  or- 
ganic evolution.  Nature,  June  4;  vol.  54,  p.  loi. — The  material  and  the  effi- 
cient causes  of  evolution.  Science,  May  i  ;  vol.  3,  pp.  668-69. — Psychological 
notes.     Science,  April  24,  vol.  3,   p.  626;   September  4,   vol.   4,    pp.    307-9;  De- 
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cember  25,  pp.  939-41. — Bourdon's  Observations  comparatives  de  la  comparison, 
la  discrimination,  et  1' association  (Review).  The  Psychological  Review,  January; 
vol.  3,  pp.  iio-ii. — Romanes'  Darwin  and  after  Darwin,  Cope's  Primary  fac- 
tors of  organic  evolution  (Review).  The  Psychological  Review,  July;  vol.  3,  pp. 
437-43. — Baldwin's  A  new  factor  in  evolution  (Review).  The  Psychological  Re- 
view, September;  vol.  3,  pp.  571-72. — James'  Address  by  the  President  before 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  (Review).  The  Psychological  Reziew,  Sep- 
tember; vol.  3,  pp.  582-83. — Mosso's  Fear  (Review).  Science,  May  15;  vol. 
3,  p.  748. — (Editor)  Science.  Macmillan.  New  Series.  Vols.  3  and  4.  Pp. 
xvi,  936;  XV,  964. — (Co-Editor)  The  Psychological  Review.  Macmillan.  Vol.  3, 
pp.  vii,  711,  and  Supplements,  pp.  90,  56,  150. 

Claiborne,  Dr.  J.  H.  The  functional  elements  of  the  eye.  Philadelphia.  The 
Edwards,  Docker  Co. — Causes  of  sudden  blindness.  Va.  Med.  Semi- Monthly, 
October  8. — Some  experiments  on  rabbits  made  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  stamp  for  the 
accurate  fitting  of  glass  eyes.  Read  in  the  section  on  ophthalmology  at  the  47th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Association  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1896.  Journal  of 
the  Amer.  Med.  Ass.,  November  21. 

Clark,  Prof.  J.  B.  The  theory  of  economic  progress.  Economic  Studies,  April ; 
vol.  I,  pp.  5-22. — The  unit  of  wealth.  In  Staatswissenschaftliche  Arbeiten  : 
Festgaben  fiir  Karl  Knies  zur  fiinfundsiebzigsten  Wiederkehr  seines  Geburtstages. 
Pp.  3-20.  Berlin,  Haering. — Free  coinage  and  prosperity.  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  June;  vol.  II,  pp.  248—258. — The  after  effects  of  free  coinage.  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  September;  vol.  II,  pp.  493-501. — Fisher's  Appreciation  and 
interest  (Review).  Economic  Journal,  December;  vol.  6,  pp.  567-570. — Mar- 
shall's Principles  of  economics,  vol.  I,  third  edition  (Review).  Political  Scie7tce 
Quarterly,  March;  vol.  II,  p.  190. — Smart's  Studies  in  economics  (Review). 
Ibid.,  March;  vol.  II,  pp.  I90-191. — Pareto's  Cours  d' economic  politique  (Re- 
view).    Ibid.,  December;  vol.  II,  pp.  750-751. 

Cole,  Prof.  F.  N.  Modem  methods  of  analytical  geometry  (Review).  Bulletin  of 
the  American  Mathematical  Society,  May;  vol.  2,  pp.  265-27 1. — The  third  summer 
meeting  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society.  Ibid.,  October;  vol.  3,  pp.  1-9. 
— Mathematical  papers  read  at  the  International  Mathematical  Congress  held  in 
connection  with  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893  (Review). 
Science,  August  14. 

CoLLES,  Dr.  C.  J.  Rupture  of  the  drum-head  of  the  ear  from  violent  aerial  concus- 
sion; with  a  report  of  two  cases.    American  Medico- Surgical  Bulletin,  December  5. 

Curtis,  C.  C.  Some  physiological  aspects  of  growth.  Journal  of  the  New  York 
Microscopical  Society,  October;  pp.  126-133. 

Crocker,  Prof.  F.  B.  Electric  lighting.  Vol.  i  :  The  generating  plant.  Van 
Nostrand.  Svo.  Pp.  444. — Coalless  cities.  Gassier' s  Alagazitie,  January;  vol.  9, 
pp.  231-239. — The  value  of  college  degrees.  The  Technical  Journal,  February; 
vol.  I,  pp.  17-18. — The  histor)'  of  electric  lighting.  The  Electrical  World,  May 
9;  vol.  27,  pp.  511-513. — Principles  of  electrical  distribution.  The  Electrical 
World,  December  I9  and  26;  vol.  28,  pp.  752-753,  784-785. 

Curtis,  Prof.  J.  G.  The  mechanics  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  lymph.  In  An  American  text-book  of  physiology.  Philadelphia, 
Saunders.     Pp.  368-440. 

CusHi.NG,  H.  A.  History  of  the  transition  from  provincial  to  commonwealth  govern- 
ment in  Massachusetts.     Columbia  University.     8vo.     Pp.  281. — The  people  the 
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best  governors.  The  American  Historical  Rerie-w,  January;  vol.  l,  pp.  284-287. — 
Political  activity  of  Massachusetts  towns  during  the  revolution.  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  for  i8gj. — Hosmer's  Life  of  Thomas  Hutchinson 
(Review).  Political  Science  Quarterly,  September;  vol.  II,  pp.  557-559. — Euro- 
pean history  since  1815,  with  special  reference  to  the  continent  (with  Prof.  W.  A. 
Dunning).     Albany,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.     8vo.     Pp.  28. 

Davis,  II.  S.  Some  calculating  machines.  Popular  Astronotny,  July;  vol.  4. — 
Account  of  the  astronomical  work  for  which  an  observatory  will  probably  be  estab- 
lished at  Dover,  Delaware.  T/ie  Dover  Index,  July  23. — Life  of  David  Ritten- 
house,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.     Popular  Astronomy,  July;  vol.  4. 

Day,  A.  M.  White's  money  and  banking  (Review).  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
March;  vol.  II.,  pp.  175-178. — Nicholson's  Treatise  on  money,  third  edition  (Re- 
view).    Political  Science  Quarterly,  June;  vol.  II;  pp.  ZZZ-ZZ^- 

Dean,  Prof.  Bashford.     See  page  114. 

Delavan,  Dr.  D.  B.  The  ultimate  prognosis  in  neglected  adenoid  hypertrophy. 
N.  V.  Polyclinic,  December  15. — Recent  advances  in  the  surgical  treatment  of 
malignant  disease  of  the  larynx.  JV.  V.  Med.  Jour.,  September  5. — Surgical  dis- 
eases and  injuries  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Chap,  iv.,  vol.  2,  of  A  treatise  on 
surgery,  by  American  authors.  Lea  Bros. — A  case  of  papilloma  of  the  larynx  cured 
by  application  of  absolute  alcohol.  Amer.  Medico-Surg.  Bulletin,  January  x8. — 
Some  recent  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  laryngeal  disease.  iV.  Y.  Med.  Record, 
February  29. 

Dyar,  H.  G.  The  "  Bombyces  :  "  what  are  they?  Canadian  Entomologist,  Jan- 
uary; vol.  28,  pp.  2-3. — Meyrick's  Handbook  of  British  Lepidoptera  (Review). 
Ibid.,  pp.  27-29. — In  reply  to  criticism.  Ibid.,  February,  pp.  45-46. — Grote's 
Die  Apateliden  (Review).  Ibid.,  March,  p.  86. — On  the  position  of  the  genus 
Demas.  Ibid.,  April,  pp.  103-104. — Standfuss'  Handbuch  der  Gross- Schmetter- 
linge  (Review).  Ibid.,  pp.  I12-I13. — Bodine's  Taxonomic  value  of  antennae 
(Review).  Ibid.,  June,  p.  170. — Notes  on  some  moths  from  the  collection  of  Mr. 
A.  Bolter.  Ibid.,  July,  pp.  175-177. — Packard's  Monograph  of  Bombycine  moths 
(Review).  Ibid.,  July,  pp.  189-190. — Notes  on  sawfly  larvae.  Ibid.,  September, 
pp.  235-239. — Grote's  Die  Saturniiden  (Review).  Ibid.,  October,  p.  270. — Notes 
on  the  phylogeny  of  the  Saturnians.  Ibid.,  December,  pp.  303-305. — Notes  on  the 
life-history  of  Cerura  occidentalis.  Ibid.,  pp.  307-308. — Hulsts'  Classification  of 
Geometrina  (Review).  Ibid.,  pp.  312-313. — The  arctic  Lymantriid  larva  from 
Mt.  Washington.  Psyche,  January,  vol.  7,  p.  328. — Final  note  on  Orgyia.  Ibid., 
P'ebruary,  p.  340. — The  larva  of  Cautethia  grotei.  Ibid.,  May,  p.  385. — Prepara- 
tory stages  of  Cosmosoma  auge.  Ibid.,  p.  414. — Note  on  Dionychopus.  Ibid.,  p. 
415. — Life  history  of  Ichthyura  strigosa.  Ibid.,  September,  p.  424. — Partial  life- 
history  of  Halisidota  cinctipes.  Ibid.,  November,  p.  450. — Another  Euchromiid 
to  be  added  to  our  list.  Entomological  News,  March);  vol.  7,  p.  69. — Notes  on  the 
white  Callimorphas.  Ibid.,  September,  pp.  218-220. — The  life-histories  of  the 
New  York  slug  caterpillars  (with  Miss  E.  L.  Morton).  Journal  of  the  JV.  Y.  En- 
tomological Society,  March  ;  vol.  4,  pp.  1-9. — A  new  Gloveria.  Ibid.,  March  ;  vol. 
4.  pp.  22-26. — On  the  probable  origin  of  the  Pericopidse,  Ibid.,  June,  pp.  68-72. — 
The  larva  of  Syntomeida  epilais.  Ibid.,  p.  72. — A  description  of  the  larva  found  by 
Mrs.  Slosson.  Ibid.,  p.  87. — Life-hi.story  of  the  Florida  form  of  Euclea  delphinii. 
Ibid.,  September  ;  vol.  4,  pp.[l25-l29. — Descriptions  of  two  noctuid  larvas.  Ibid., 
p.    145. — A  new  Anisota.      Ibid.,   December,  p.    166. — The  life-histories  of  the 
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New  York  slug  caterpillars,  iii.-vi.  Ibid.,  December,  pp.  167-190. — Notes  on  the 
head  setse  of  Lepidopterous  larvae.  Ibid.,  June,  p.  92. — On  the  larvre  of  the  higher 
Bombyces.  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  September;  vol. 
27,  pp.  127-147. — A  machine  for  tubing  bacterial  media.  N.  Y.  Medical  Journal, 
May;  vol.  63. — Recent  notes  on  bacteria.  Trans.  N.  Y.  Academy  of  Sciences, 
vol.    25,  pp.  148-153. 

Egbert,  Prof.  J.  C.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Latin  inscriptions.  New  York, 
American  Book  Co.;  London,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Large  l2mo.  Pp.  468. 
— Articles  Honores  (cursus  honorum),  Nomen  (the  Roman  name),  Papyrus,  Prin- 
ceps  and  principatus,  in  Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  and  Antiquities. 

Eliot,  Dr.  Ellsworth,  Jr.,  Carcinoma  of  the  tongue,  with  special  reference  to 
Kocher's  operation.  Antials  of  Surgery,  December. — An  unusual  retro-peritoneal 
condition.     Merck' s  Med.  Surg.  Bulletin,  October  29. 

Farrand,  Dr.  Livingston.  The  psychological  index.  No.  2  (with  H.  C.  War- 
ren). Macmillan.  Pp.  iv.,  90. — Physical  and  mental  measurements  of  the  stu- 
dents of  Columbia  University  (with  Prof.  J.  McKeen  Cattell).  Psychological  Re- 
view,  November;  vol.  3,  pp.  618-648. — Lesions  of  the  cortical  ner\e  cell  in  alco- 
holism (Review).  Ibid.,  March;  vol.  3,  pp.  222-224. — Keane's  Ethnology  (Re- 
view). Ibid.,  September;  vol.  3,  pp.  558-559. — Chamberlain's  The  child  and 
childhood  in  folk-thought  (Review).  Ibid.,  pp.  559-560. — Crosse's  Anfange  der 
Kunst  (Review).     Ibid.,  pp.  560-562. 

FiSKE,  Prof.  T.  S.  Functions  of  a  complex  variable.  Chap.  VI  of  Higher  Mathe- 
matics, edited  by  M.  Merriman  and  R.  S.  Woodward.  Wiley  &  Sons.  Pp.  226- 
302. — Recent  text-books  of  geometry  (Review).  Science,  August  14;  vol.  4,  pp. 
201-203. — The  third  summer  meeting  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  (Re- 
port). Ibid.,  September  25  ;  pp.  441-444. — The  straight  line  as  a  minimum 
length.  Ibid.,  October  9,  p.  533. — The  length  of  a  curved  line.  Ibid.,  No- 
vember 13,  p.  724. — Reply  to  Professor  Halsted.  Ibid.,  December  18,  pp. 
917-918. — The  Buffalo  colloquium  (Report).  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathe- 
rnatical  Society,  2d  Series,  November;  vol.  3,  pp.  49-59. — (Editor)  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Society,  Second  Series,  vol.  2  and  vol.  3.     Macmillan. 

Ferris,  Dr.  A.  W.  Insane  patients  in  private  practice.  American  Medico- Surgical 
Bulletin,  January-;  vol.  9,  pp.  15-19. — A  case  of  prolonged  feeding  with  the  tube. 
Ibid.,  March,  p.  418. — A  brief  consideration  of  psychical  epilepsy.  Medical  News, 
September;  vol.  69,  pp.  260-264. 

FoOTE,  Dr.  E.  M.  The  effect  of  formalin-gelatin  on  suppuration  in  wounds;  a  clin- 
ical study.  The  Medical  News,  November  14;  vol.  69,  pp.  546-549. — The  surgery 
of  the  thyroid  gland  (with  Dr.  R.  F.  Weir).  In  Dennis'  System  of  surgery,  vol. 
4,  pp.  811-837. — The  surgical  treatment  of  round  ulcers  of  the  stomach  and  its 
sequelae   (with  Dr.  R.  F.  Weir).    The  Medical  News,  April  25  and  May  2;  vol.  68. 

Freeborn,  Dr.  G.  C.  A  r6svmie  of  the  uses  of  formalin.  New  York  Medical  Jour- 
nal, June  13. 

Freedman,  W.  H.  An  arc  phenomenon.  Electric  Power,  February;  vol.  9,  no.  2. 
— The  armature.  Ibid.,  February. — What  electricity  can  do.  Technical  Journal, 
February. — Shadow  pictures  from  the  arc  and  sunlight.  Electrical  Engineer, 
March  ll;  vol.  21,  no.  410 — Shadow  pictures.  Electrical  World,  March  14;  vol. 
27,  no.  II. — Abbott's  Electrical  transmission  of  energy  (Review).  School  of  Mines 
Quarterly,  July;  vol.  17,  no.  4. — Nichol's  Physics,  electricity,  and  magnetism 
(Review).     Ibid.,  November;  vol.   18,  no.   I. — Practical  testing  (with  M.  Oster- 
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berg).  Electric  Power,  January;  vol.  9,  no.  I. — The  Secohmmeter  as  used  in  the 
Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.  School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  November  ;  %'ol. 
18,  no.  I. 

Frothingham,  Dr.  Richard.  The  importance  of  an  understanding  of  middle-ear 
disease  by  all  practitioners,  with  a  report  of  some  cases  in  which  inexcusable  errors 
have  been  made.  Medical  Record,  August  8 ;  vol.  50,  no.  6,  pp.  187-192. — 
Numerous  signed  abstracts  in  Internationales  Centralblatt  filr  Laryngologie,  Rhin- 

■    ologie,  und  venvandte  Wisseiischaften. 

GA1.L.A.UDET,  Dr.  B.  B.  Section  on  the  brain,  in  Gray's  anatomy. — (Editor)  Gray's 
Anatomy. 

GiDDiNGS,  Prof.  F.  H.  The  principles  of  sociology  :  an  analysis  of  the  phenomena 
of  association  and  of  social  organization  (Columbia  University  Press),  8vo.  Pp.  26, 
476. — The  Destinies  of  Democracy.  The  Political  Science  Quarterly,  December ; 
vol.  II,  pp.  716-731. — Worms'  Organisme  et  societe ;  Lilienfeld's  Pathologic 
sociale  ;  Tarde's  Lois  de  1' imitation  and  logique  sociale  ;  Duckheim's  Division  du 
travail  social  and  Regies  de  la  methode  socio! ogique ;  Le  Bon's  Psychologic  des 
foules ;  De  Greef 's  Transformisme  social ;  Izoulet's  Cite  moderne  ;  Bougie's  Les 
sciences  sociales  en  Allemague,  and  Annales  de  1' Institute  International  de  So- 
ciologie  (Review).  The  Political  Science  Quarterly,  June;  vol.  II,  pp.  346-352. 
— Proal's  La  criminalite  politique  (Review).     Ibid.,  December;  pp.  758-761. 

GooDNOW,  Prof.  F.  G.  J.  R.  Commons'  Proportional  representation  (Review). 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  September. — Laferri^re's  Traite  de  la  jurisdiction  ad- 
ministrative et  des  recours  contentieux  (Review).  Ibid.,  June. — Matthew's  City 
government  of  Boston  (Review).  Ibid.,  March. — Minneapolis  and  Cleveland  con- 
ferences for  good  city  government.     Ibid. ,  March. 

Gordon,  Reginald.  Chemical  effects  of  the  electric  current.  Electric  Power, 
June;  vol.  9. — Electro-static  induction.     Ibid.,  March. 

GoTTHEiL,  Prof.  Richard.  Articles  Arabic  Literature  and  Arabian  Nights  in 
Library  of  the  world's  best  literature. — Nathan'el  al  Faj-yumi,  in  Festschrift  zum 
Achtzigsten  Geburtstage  Moritz  Steinschneider's.  Leipzig. — Leroy-Beaulieu's 
Israel  among  the  nations  (Review).  Rez'iew  of  Reviews,  January;  vol.  1 3,  pp. 
52-58. 

Griffin,  Dr.  H.  A.  Chapter  on  medicines  and  treatment  in  Roosevelt's  In  sickness 
and  in  health.  Appleton. — Materia  medica,  experimental  therapeutics,  and  pharma- 
cology, a  chapter  (with  Dr.  V.  H.  NoiTie)  in  Gould's  The  American  year-book  of 
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logical notes:  Long  Island  and  Block  Island.  Transactions  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  December  15;  vol.  16,  pp.  9-18. — Discovery  of  the  occurrence 
of  marine  cretaceous  strata  on  Long  Island  (Abstract).  Proceedings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  vol.  44,  1895  [1896],  pp.  133— 
135. — (Editor)  The  flora  of  the  Amboy  clays.  A  posthumous  work  by  J.  S. 
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Hunt,  Reid.  The  fall  of  blood  pressure  resulting  from  the  stimulation  of  diff'erent 
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8vo.,  pp.  712. — J.  F.  Holloway:  A  memorial.  Transactiofis  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  vol.  1 8. — Thompson's  Rontgen  rays  and  phenom- 
enon of  the  anode  and  cathode  (Review).  School  of  Mines  Quai-terly,  vol.  1 8, 
no.  I. — Thorpe's  Humphrey  Davj-,  poet  and  philosopher  (Review).     Ibid. 

Hyslop,  Prof.  J.  H.  Social  morality.  Public  Opinion,  January  2;  vol.  20,  pp.  13- 
14. — Our  localization  in  space.  Psychological  Review,  January;  vol.  3,  pp.  89-92. 
— The  fourth  dimension  of  space.  Philosophical  Review,  July;  vol.  5,  pp.  352-370. 
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Jackson,  Prof.  A.  V.  W.  Articles  Towers  of  silence  and  Zoroaster.  In  Johnson's 
Universal  cyclopjedia,  vol.  8,  pp.  814,  906. — Gambling  in  Ancient  India.  Colum- 
bia Literary  Monthly,  February;  vol.  4,  pp.  177-181. — Clark  Hall's  Concise 
Anglo-Saxon  dictionary  for  the  use  of  students  (Review).  Educational  Review, 
March  ;  vol.  II.  pp.  284-287. — The  Sankrit  roots  manth,  (nath  in  Avestan.  Two 
Notes.  Proceedings  0/ the  American  Onental  Society  for  iSg4-gj,  pp.  155,  227. — 
Zoroaster's  successor  in  the  pontifical  office  according  to  Masudl.  Extrait  des 
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sor  Dorpfeld's  lectures.  The  Critic,  November;  vol.  27,  pp.  321-322. — Articles 
Rhagse  and  Zoroaster.  In  Harper's  Dictionary  of  classical  literature  and  anti 
quities. — The  Date  of  Zoroaster.  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  vol 
17,  pp.  1-22. — On  Maha-Bharata  iii.,  142,  34-45,  an  echo  of  an  old  Hindu-Persian 
legend.  Proceeditigs  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  17,  pp.  185-187. — 
The  iterative  optative  in  Avestan.     Ibid.,  pp.  187-188. 

Jackson,  Dr.  G.  T.  The  ready  reference  hand-book  of  diseases  of  the  skin.  Second 
edition  revised  and  enlarged.  Lea  Brothers. — Critical  resumes  of  recent  progress 
in  dermatology.  Editorials  in  the  Medical  News,  vol.  68,  March  I4,  p.  30,  and 
June  20,  p.  704;  vol.  69,  November  21,  p.  586. — Clinical  lecture  on  eczema 
squamosum,  syphilis  congenita,  etc.  International  Clinics,  January ;  vol.  55,  pp. 
343-347. — Clinical  lectures  on  skin  diseases  delivered  in  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont. Vermont  Medical  Monthly,  July  ;  vol.  2,  pp.  191-200. — Too  much  and  too 
little  hair.  Medical  A'ccvs,  July  11  ;  vol.  69,  pp.  32-38. — Itcihng  of  the  scalp. 
Babyhood,  September;  vol.  12,  pp.  279-283. — A  case  of  Paget's  disease  of  the 
nipple.  Journal  of  Cutaneous  and  Genito-  Urinary  Diseases,  November  ;  vol.  I4, 
pp.  428-437. 

Jacobi,  Prof.  A.  Therapeutics  of  infancy  and  childhood.  Lippincott.  Pp.  1 5-18. 
— Nephritis  of  the  newly  born.  A'.  Y.  Med.  Journ.,  January  18. — Infant  feeding: 
a  review.  Pediatrics,  January;  p.  l-io. — Dr.  S.  Tynberg's  Pygopagus:  a  correc- 
tion. Archives  of  Pediatrics,  January;  pp.  20-2I. — Dr.  John  Cooper's  case  of 
Ischiopagus.  Archives  of  Pediatrics,  March. — The  President's  address  before  the 
Association  of  American  Physicians.  The  Medical  News,  May  9,  and  Transactions 
of  the  Association  of  Atnerican  Physicians,  1896. — Das  Medicinische  Frauenstu- 
dium  in  America.  Deutsche  Medic.  Wochenschrift,  June  19. — The  muscles  of 
rhachitical  infants.  Pediatrics,  June. — Ner\'ous  symptoms  in  rhachitis.  Ar- 
chives of  Pediatrics,  November. — Address  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Bender  Lab- 
oratory of  Hygiene.    Albany  Med.  Annals,  December;  pp.  359-379. 

Jacoby,   Prof.   Harold.     Reply  to  Mr.  Dyson's   note   on   photographic   refractions. 
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Astronomical  Journal,  Feb.  17,  p.  I. — Note  on  differential  refraction  of  photo- 
graphic measures.  Astronomical  Journal,  October,  31,  p.  I. — Sur  la  reduction  des 
cliches  astrophotographiques.  Academie  des  Sciences,  pp.  16. — Astronomical 
notes.  Science,  February,  March,  October,  November,  and  December. — Note  on 
the  solution  by  least  squares  of  the  equations  arising  in  the  reduction  of  photographic 
plates.  Monthly  Notices  Royal  Astron.  Soc.  May,  pp.  5. — On  the  reduction 
of  stellar  photographs.  Annals  N.  V.  Acad.  Sci.,  April,  pp.  23. — On  the  detemiina- 
tion  of  the  division  errors  of  a  straight  scale.  Am.  Jour,  of  Science,  pp.  15. — 
Note  on  the  permanence  of  the  Rutherfurd  photographic  plates.  Science,  April  3. 
— The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  obser\'atory.     Popular  Astronomy,  January. 

JULIEN,  A.  A.  Microscopy  :  its  true  place  in  the  scheme  of  education.  Journal  of 
the  New  York  Microscopical  Society,  vol.  12,  pp.  93-125. 

Kemp,  Prof.  J.  F.  An  outline  of  the  views  held  to-day  on  the  origin  of  ores.  The 
Mifieral  Industry,  vol.  4,  pp.  755-766. — Lecture  notes  on  rocks.  School  of  Mines 
Quarterly,  vol.  17,  pp.  38-56,  128-159,  267-295,  401-434. — A  handbook  of  rocks 
(the  above  reprinted  and  enlarged  with  a  glossary  of  rock  names).  Printed  for  the 
author,  October,  pp.  7,  176. — Illustrations  of  the  dynamic  metamorphism  of  an- 
orthosites  and  related  rocks  in  the  Adirondacks  (Abstract).  Bull.  Geological  So- 
ciety of  America,  pp.  488-489. — The  great  quartz  vein  at  Lantern  Hill,  Mystic, 
Conn.,  and  its  decomposition.  Trans.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  15,  p.  189 — The 
pre-Cambrian  topography  of  the  Adirondacks.  Ibid.,  pp.  189-90. — Report  of  the 
Philadelphia  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America.  Science,  January  10, 
pp.  47-57. — The  Witherbee  Memorial  Building  at  Mineville,  N.  Y.,  and  its  work. 
The  Outlook,  November  28,  p.  1016. — Annual  report  of  the  geological  survey  of 
New  Jersey  (Review).  Science,  vol.  4,  693. — Journal  of  the  General  Mining  As- 
sociation of  Quebec  (Review).  School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  vol.  17,  p.  299. — 
Lakes's  Prospecting  for  gold  and  silver  (Review).  Ibid.,  p.  300. — Williams's 
Manual  of  Lithology  (Review).  Ibid.,  p.  474. — Becker's  Reconnaissance  of  the 
gold  fields  of  the  Southern  Appalachians  (Review).  Ibid.,  p.  175. — Fletcher's  An 
introduction  to  the  study  of  rocks  (Review).  Ibid.,  p.  297. — (Editor)  Transac- 
tions N.  Y.  Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  15. — (Editor)  School  of  Mines  Quarterly, 
vol.  17. 

Knapp,  Charles.  Selections  from  Viri  Romae.  Edited  by  Robert  Arrowsmith  and 
Charles  Knapp.  American  Book  Company.  8vo.,  pp.  26,  217. — A  note  on  Horace, 
Satire  i,  1.  36.  The  Classical  Review,  February;  vol.  10,  pp.  31-32. — Notes  on 
Horace.  Ibid.,  April,  pp.  156-157. — A  discussion  of  Catullus  Ixii,  39-58.  Ibid., 
November,  pp.  365-368. — Notes  (on  various  Latin  passages).  Ibid.,  December, 
pp.  427-429- 

Knapp,  Prof.  H.  Cavernous  Angioma  in  the  depth  of  the  orbit;  removal  with  ob 
servation  of  the  eye;  with  6  drawings.  Arch,  of  Ophthalmology,  vol.  25,  pp.  Il6- 
124. — Further  observations  on  the  indications  for  mastoids  operations  in  acute  pur- 
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COLUMBIA  AT  FORTY-XIXTH  STREET 

In  1853,  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  determined  that 
it  was  necessary  to  abandon  the  historic  site  which  had  been 
occupied  by  King's  College  and  by  Columbia  College  for  a 
hundred  years.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  severe  the  wrench 
must  have  been  when  the  abandonment  of  a  spot  so  rich  in 
historic  associations  had  been  determined  upon.  But  the 
business  of  the  cit}^  had  begun  to  make  inroads  upon  the  site 
by  cutting  streets  through  it,  and  the  patrons  of  the  College 
were  moving  constantly  farther  and  farther  away.  Accord- 
ingly the  great  decision  was  made,  and  the  College  entered 
upon  a  new  stage  in  its  development  by  removing  in  1857  to 
the  site  on  Fort3'-ninth  Street,  which  itself  is  so  soon  to  be 
abandoned  for  what  we  fondly  hope  may  prove  to  be  the  per- 
manent home  of  the  University.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Trustees  even  of  that  day  believed  that  Columbia's  destiny 
was  to  be  that  of  a  university  rather  than  of  a  college  pure 
and  simple.  The  removal  to  the  Forty-ninth  Street  site  was 
marked  by  an  effort  to  develop  advanced  instruction  in  litera- 
ture, in  histor}',  and  in  public  law,  and  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Law  School.  Professor  Nairne,  Professor  Francis 
Lieber,  and  Professor  Dwight  were  all  appointed  as  inci- 
dents of  this  effort.     In  some  respects  the  effort  was  ahead  of 
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the  times  ;  but  it  is  significant,  among  other  reasons,  as  show- 
ing that  the  removal  of  Columbia  to  the  present  site  was  as 
distinctly  a  part  of  a  progressive  movement  in  the  history  of 
the  University  as  the  removal  now  in  contemplation. 

It  is  also  significant  that  Forty-ninth  Street  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  only  a  temporary  location.  After  removal 
here,  resolution  after  resolution  to  consider  the  choice  of  a 
permanent  site  was  passed  by  the  Trustees  ;  but,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  these  various  inquiries  gave  no  result.  The 
difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  location  elsewhere,  which  should 
be  both  large  enough  in  extent  and  sufficiently  accessible, 
proved  always  fatal  to  any  actual  proposition.  The  Trustees 
did  indeed  buy,  in  1872,  a  tract  of  land  about  ten  acres  in  ex- 
tent, which  they  still  hold,  lying  to  the  west  of  Eleventh 
Avenue,  just  north  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  Street. 
If  it  had  been  possible  to  conceive  of  Columbia  as  a  college 
only,  it  is  probable  that  the  College  might  have  been  removed 
to  this  site  many  years  ago  ;  but  the  Trustees  shrank,  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  from  placing  the  College  in  a 
position  where  it  would  lose  all  the  advantages  incident  to  its 
location  in  the  city  of  New  York,  without  gaining  the  advan- 
tages for  purely  college  life  that  a  rural  or  suburban  site  af- 
fords. Ten  years  later,  in  the  early  eighties,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  College  must  either  move  or  enlarge  its 
accommodations  at  Forty-ninth  Street.  Again  an  effort  was 
made,  without  success,  to  solve  in  a  permanent  way  the  prob- 
lem of  the  ultimate  location  of  Columbia.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  pressure  for  enlarged  accommodation  was  constant  and 
had  to  be  met.  Accordingly,  at  this  epoch,  Hamilton  Hall 
and  the  Library  Building  were  erected  ;  the  School  of  Mines 
Building  was  also  enlarged  and,  to  some  extent,  rebuilt.  The 
temporary  nature  of  this  solution  of  the  problem  became  ap- 
parent within  a  decade,  and  at  last  circumstances  favored  a 
permanent  solution.  For  the  first  time  a  new  site  was  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  John  B.  Pine,  in  1892,  which  commended  itself 
so  entirely  both  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  city  and  to  the 
Trustees  as  to  make  the  decision  for  its  purchase  an  easy  one. 
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The  history  of  the  new  site  is  to  be  made  ;  the  record  of  our 
work  here  is  almost  completed. 

I  judge  that  the  Forty-ninth  Street  site,  when  first  occupied, 
was  further  from  the  residential  part  of  the  city,  the  means 
of  access  being  considered,  than  our  new  site  will  be  when 
we  move  to  it.  Nevertheless,  the  College  opened  its  doors 
at  Forty-ninth  Street  with  a  larger  number  of  students  than  in 
any  previous  year.  The  first  class  that  entered  Columbia  after 
its  removal  to  these  grounds  had  not  been  graduated  before 
the  Civil  War  broke  out.  More  than  one  hundred  of  our 
students  and  graduates  served  in  the  army  at  one  time  or  an- 
other during  the  war.  Even  during  the  Civil  "War,  however, 
the  forces  of  growth  inherent  in  the  country  and  in  the  city 
could  not  be  restrained,  and  the  School  of  Mines  came  into 
being  while  the  country  was  still  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  its 
existence.  Incidents  like  this  reveal  the  tremendous  vitality 
of  the  United  States  in  a  most  striking  wa3^  Though  the 
country  was  battling  for  its  existence,  its  higher  life  was  de- 
veloping on  every  hand.  In  1864  Dr.  Barnard  became 
President  of  the  College,  and  served  it  upon  this  site  for 
twenty-five  years.  The  School  of  Mines  was  founded  in 
direct  response  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Thomas  Egleston ;  but  it 
was  greatly  expanded  by  the  friendly  and  efficient  interest 
taken  in  it  at  all  times  by  President  Barnard.  Dr.  Barnard 
had  not  been  President  for  three  years  before  he  wrote  in  his 
annual  report  that  Columbia  must  have  a  larger  site.  His 
words  were  prophetic.  He  said  that  no  power  could  prevent 
the  expansion  of  the  College,  and  that  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  confine  it  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  block  that  it  now  occupies.  In  this  faith  he  labored  year 
after  year,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  expand- 
ing life  that  has  manifested  itself  in  Columbia  during  the  last 
few  years  was  consciously  prepared  for  by  President  Barnard 
during  all  his  long  administration.  On  every  occasion  he 
dwelt  upon  the  possibilities  and  obligations  of  Columbia  in  a 
way  to  show  that  his  confidence  in  its  future  was  both  well 
founded  and  enthusiastic.      He  did  much  to  educate  both  the 
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Trustees  and  the  public  to  a  realization  of  what  might  reason- 
ably be  anticipated.  Especially  he  insisted  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  a  great  increase  of  resources,  if  Columbia  was  to  be  to 
New  York  what  New  York  had  a  right  to  expect  that  it 
should  be.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of  this  by  giving 
to  the  College,  at  his  death,  his  entire  estate,  subject  to  a  life 
interest  on  the  part  of  his  widow.  Mrs.  Barnard,  in  her  will, 
left  her  own  estate  also  to  the  College ;  and  thus  in  death 
they  were  united,  as  in  life,  in  the  service  of  the  University 
where  they  had  spent  together  so  many  happy  years.  When 
we  move  to  our  new  home,  no  one  should  forget  that,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  we  are  only  walking  in  the  path  that  was 
blazed  out  for  us  by  the  earnest,  enthusiastic,  devoted  servant 
of  Columbia  whose  administration  was  spent  entirely  under 
the  temporary  conditions  incident  to  the  Forty-ninth  Street 
block — President  Barnard. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  this  site,  also,  to  witness  the  or- 
ganization of  the  institution  as  Columbia  University,  into 
which  estate  it  had  been  growing  ever  since  its  foundation, 
sometimes  consciously  and  sometimes  unconsciously.  But 
here,  at  Forty-ninth  Street,  the  formal  change  was  effected. 

The  student  life  of  Columbia  has  undergone  a  considerable 
change  during  the  forty  years  of  its  occupancy  of  the  present 
site.  The  writer  entered  the  College  as  a  student  thirty  years 
ago.  At  that  time,  as  he  remembers,  Madison  Avenue  was 
not  paved  above  Forty-second  Street.  The  cattle  pens  of  the 
Bull's  Head  Market  were  still  maintained  in  the  low-lying 
blocks  fo  the  eastward  of  Fifth  Avenue,  just  below  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  Windsor  Hotel.  The  large  blocks  to  the  west- 
ward of  Fifth  Avenue,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Forty-ninth 
Street,  were  all  vacant.  The  College  block  itself  was  much 
more  open  than  now,  as  may  be  seen  by  examining  a  picture 
of  it.  The  space  now  occupied  by  Hamilton  Hall  was 
largely  unimproved,  although  one  or  two  small  buildings  did 
stand  in  that  part  of  the  ground.  The  space  occupied  at 
present  by  the  Library  Building  was  vacant  and  was  the  foot- 
ball ground  of  the  students  of  that  day.     The  space  that  is 
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now  vacant  on  Fiftieth  street  was  then  occupied  by  the  only 
building  used  for  college  purposes,  except  that  a  small  building 
was  erected  about  that  time  for  the  use  of  the  School  of  Mines. 
Lectures  in  the  College  began  at  10  o'clock  and  ended  at  i 
o'clock.  The  student  of  that  da}-,  therefore,  had  more  com- 
mand of  his  time  and  much  more  space  for  freedom  of  move- 
ment than  he  enjoys  to-day. 

Here,  also,  the  city  has  gradually  built  the  College  in,  until 
all  this  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  On  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
veloping educational  tender  of  the  College  and  the  growth  of 
the  elective  system  have  stretched  the  hours  of  instruction  from 
9  :  30  in  the  morning  to  5  :  30  in  the  afternoon.  This  has  re- 
sulted, of  course,  in  a  greatly  improved  educational  tender  ; 
but  it  has  also  resulted  in  depriving  the  college  student,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  the  command  of  his  time,  and  it  has  made  it 
essential  that  there  should  be,  at  the  College,  accommodation 
for  the  student  outside  of  the  class-room  as  well  as  in  it. 
Where  we  now  are  it  has  been  impossible  to  comply  with  this 
condition.  It  is  no  small  part  of  our  ground  for  pleasure  in 
the  prospect  of  removal  to  the  new  site,  that  there  we  shall 
have  elbow  room  and  shall  enjoy  the  individuality  that  has 
been  so  much  missed  here.  In  view  of  these  circumstances  it 
is  impossible  to  regret  that  we  are  so  soon  to  leave  this  crowded 
block  where  the  life  of  Columbia  has  been  centered  now  for 
forty  years.  The  sojourn  here  has  done  for  us  very  much 
what  the  wilderness  did  for  the  children  of  Israel.  It  has  con- 
verted a  simple  college  life  into  the  highly  organized  life  of 
a  progressive  university,  so  that  we  enter  into  our  promised 
land  much  more  capable  of  appreciating  it,  and  of  developing 
there  the  full  measure  of  our  opportunities,  than  if  w^e  had  not 
had  this  intermediate  experience  by  the  way.  In  the  mean- 
while, we  ought  never  to  forget  that  the  inherent  life  of  Alma 
Mater  has  shown  itself  superior  to  time  and  circumstance, 
and  has  continued  to  develop  here  under  every  disadvantage, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  epoch.  I  trust  that  in 
her  new  home,  the  same  inherent  vitality  will  enable  her  to 
enlarge  and  develop,  with  increasing  power,  year  after  year 
and  generation  after  generation.  Seth  Low 
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COLUMBIA  COLLEGE— 1858-1864 

Editors  of  The  University  Bulletin. 

Dear  Sirs : — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send  you 
some  personal  recollections  of  men  and  things  at  Columbia 
in  its  early  days  upon  the  present  site. 

The  class  of  i860,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  was  the  last 
to  enter  at  the  old  site  in  College  Place.  I  did  not,  however, 
join  the  class  until  the  fall  of  1858,  and  the  College  had, 
therefore,  been  a  year  in  its  present  location  when  I  became 
a  student.  At  that  time,  and  for  years  afterwards,  Madison 
Avenue  was  not  open  above  Forty-ninth  Street.  Potter's 
Field  was  on  Forty-ninth  Street  between  Lexington  and 
Fourth  Avenues,  and  bodies  were  removed  from  there  during 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1858.  There  was  no  way  of  get- 
ting over  the  railroad  tracks  on  Fourth  Avenue  but  by  cross- 
ing on  the  level,  and  the  approach  from  the  east  was,  conse- 
quently, never  pleasant  and  sometimes  dangerous.  Bull's 
Head  cattle  yards  were  on  Fifth  Avenue,  east  side,  between 
Forty-third  and  Forty-fourth  or  Forty-fifth  Streets,  and  the 
region  about  here  was  as  unsettled  as  these  remarks  would 
lead  one  to  infer.  The  residence  of  the  President  and  the 
rooms  in  which  the  college  exercises  were  held  were  in  a 
building  which  was  removed  a  few  j^ears  ago  and  was  origi- 
nally the  home  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The 
President  and  his  large  family  lived,  in  more  or  less  comfort, 
in  one  part  of  the  somewhat  spacious  edifice,  and  the  College 
was  provided,  more  or  less  liberally,  with  laboratories,  lec- 
ture and  recitation  rooms  in  the  remaining  part.  Where 
Hamilton  Hall  now  is  were  two  dwellings,  one  of  which  was 
occupied  by  Professor  Joy  and  the  other  by  Professor  John 
Torrey,  the  eminent  botanist.  The  chapel  was  the  present 
chapel  and  the  library  was  the  room  above  it.  On  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  block,  where  a  good  part  of  the  School  of 
Mines  building  now  is,  was  an  old  paper  factory,  largely  in 
a  state  of  "  innocuous  desuetude."     The  only  use  made  of  it 
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at  all  was,  if  I  remember  aright,  as  a  place  of  meeting  for 
the  Philolexian  Society.  On  meeting  nights,  the  members 
took  their  lives  in  their  hands,  met  at  this  far  away  place,  and 
there  held  high  debate — and  other  exercises.  The  college 
block  itself,  when  once  it  was  reached,  was  rather  an  attrac- 
tive place.  The  country  about  was  open,  and,  to  the  west 
particularly,  pleasing  ;  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  asylum  build- 
ing was  fairly  well  kept  and  was  shaded  by  fine  trees.  The 
accommodations  for  the  President's  family  and  the  students 
were  not  excessive,  but,  for  that  moderate  and  modest  time, 
served  their  purpose.  The  curriculum  was  a  good  one  and, 
in  the  main,  was  well  taught ;  indeed,  in  some  particulars, 
the  courses  and  the  conduct  of  them  have  not,  in  my  opinion, 
been  excelled  anywhere.  The  number  of  students  at  that 
time  w^as  one  hundred  and  seventy-three.  There  were  no 
tutors  or  assistants,  and  all  the  teaching  was  done  by  profes- 
sors. The  School  of  Mines  was  not  then  in  existence.  The 
Law  School  had  just  begun,  but  it  was  conducted  in  Lafayette 
Place.  The  only  students  upon  the  grounds  were  the  college 
students. 

Charles  King  w-as  President,  and  he  was  a  gentleman  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  When  a  boy,  and  his  father, 
Rufus  King,  was  United  States  Minister  to  England,  he  at- 
tended Harrow  School  and  was  a  fellow  student  there  with 
Lord  Byron.  He  occasionally  delighted  us  with  accounts  of 
his  life  in  England  and  with  stories  of  the  combativeness  of 
his  schoolmate  Byron.  When  he  hadn't  the  gout,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  companions  and  friends  ;  when 
he  had  the  gout,  his  temper  was  apt  to  be  high  and  his  lan- 
guage severe. 

Charles  Anthon  was  professor  of  Greek.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  learning,  the  first  of  English  scholars  who,  in  his 
editions  of  various  classical  works,  made  available  for  all  stu- 
dents the  results  of  German  investigation.  His  knowledge  of 
his  subject  was  accurate,  he  prepared  himself  with  great  care, 
his  enthusiasm  was  inspiring,  and  his  diction  w^as  elegant. 
At  the  conclusion  of  a  lesson,  he  would  read  it  all  over  to  the 
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class,  giving  a  beautiful  translation,  and  woe  be  to  any  stu- 
dent who,  on  review  of  that  lesson,  was  not  able  to  give  his 
exact  words.  He  would  forgive  almost  anything  sooner  than 
neglect  in  this  particular.  He  had  a  very  sharp  and  bitter 
tongue,  which  he  exercised  with  great  freedom  upon  any  one 
whom  he  thought  merited  reproof. 

Henry  Drisler  was  professor  of  Latin.  He  was  much  more 
gentle  and  mild  than  Professor  Anthon,  not  so  particular  as 
to  translations,  a  ripe  scholar,  a  very  careful  and  painstaking 
officer,  a  teacher  whose  sense  of  justice  and  whose  solicitude 
for  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  students  endeared 
him  to  generations  of  Columbia  men  and  secured  for  him  a 
noble  and  well  merited  testimonial  on  his  retirement  from 
active  duty  in  1894. 

John  McVickar  was  professor  of  the  evidences  of  religion. 
He  was  well  along  in  years  at  that  time,  having  been  gradu- 
ated in  1804,  and  a  professor  since  1817.  He  had  been 
professor  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  rhetoric, 
belles  lettres,  and  political  economy  till  the  removal  of  the 
College,  in  1857,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  the 
evidences.  His  learning  was  extensive  and  accurate,  and 
his  character  was  such  as  to  inspire  respect  and  veneration 
and  to  endear  him  to  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  the  first, 
I  believe,  to  deliver  lectures  in  any  college  in  this  country 
on  the  principles  of  political  economy.  When  he  retired 
from  active  service  in  1864,  many  old  and  distinguished 
alumni,  who  had  been  his  pupils,  attended  the  celebration 
held  at  the  college  grounds  in  his  honor,  to  pay  him  their 
tribute  of  respect  and  affection. 

Richard  S.  McCulloh  was  professor  of  mechanics  and 
physics,  and  Charles  Hackley  was  professor  of  astronomy. 
They  were  men  learned  in  their  respective  subjects,  but  some- 
what discursive  in  their  treatment  of  them. 

The  department  of  mathematics  was  in  an  efficient  state. 
Charles  Davies  was  professor,  and  his  son-in4aw,  William 
Guy  Peck,  was  the  adjunct  professor.  Both  were  graduates 
of    the    United    States    Military    Academy    at   West    Point. 
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Davies  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  mathematical  text-books, 
which  first  introduced  to  this  country  the  French  mathemati- 
cal methods,  and  which  did  much  for  accurate  mathematical 
learning.  He  was  suave  in  manner  and  philosophical  in  his 
mode  of  treating  his  subject.  Peck  was  an  excellent  mathe- 
matician, an  admirable  teacher  and,  from  his  manliness  and 
sincere  interest  in  the  students,  a  deservedly  popular  man. 

Charles  A.  Joy  was  professor  of  chemistry.  He  had  been 
largely  educated  abroad  and  had  extensive  correspondence 
with  distinguished  chemists  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
He  sometimes  quoted  to  us  opinions  expressed  in  the  letters 
of  these  distinguished  men,  and  made  us  almost  feel  as  if  we 
had  personal  acquaintance  with  them.  His  lectures  on  fer- 
mentation seemed  to  be  particularly  pleasing  to  the  students. 
To  illustrate  this  subject,  he  not  infrequently  took  them  to 
places  in  the  city  to  witness  and  study  the  process  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  beverage,  which  has  since  become  popular, 
called  "  beer." 

Charles  Murray  Nairne  was  the  professor  of  English,  and 
an  admirable  one.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Universities  of 
St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh,  and  was  a  favorite  pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Chalmers.  He  was  an  elegant  scholar, 
familiar  with  the  best  literature  of  all  time,  a  mathemaUcian 
of  no  little  accomplishment,  and  a  public  speaker  of  more 
than  ordinary  power.  He  was  very  painstaking  in  teaching 
literary  criticism  and  composition.  We  were  required  to  write 
es?ays  at  stated  times,  which  he  read  himself  with  great  care 
and  made  marginal  notes.  Those  essays  which  he  deemed 
the  best  were  read  by  their  authors  before  the  class.  The 
distinction  of  having  an  essay  selected  for  public  reading  was 
esteemed  a  high  one  and  begat  wholesome  emulation.  In 
my  opinion  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  professor  of  Eng- 
lish superior  to  Professor  Nairne  at  that  time. 

The  great  philosophical  historian,  Francis  Lieber,  was 
professor  of  history — and  there  was  no  man  under  whom  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  study  who  did  me  more  good,  I  be- 
lieve, than  he.       His  method  of  teaching  histor}^  seemed  to 
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me  to  be  a  model  one.  The  text-book  used  was  Weber's 
Outlines  of  History.  He  would  assign  a  certain  portion  of 
it  to  be  read,  and  request  that  some  one  would  prepare  a  syn- 
chronistic table.  As  such  a  table,  from  the  use  made  of  it,  was 
of  great  interest,  there  w^as  no  lack  of  rival  tables  ready  at  the 
proper  time.  One  was  put  upon  the  blackboard  by  its  compiler ; 
the  Professor  would  examine  it,  call  for  corrections  and  ad- 
ditions, and  when  it  was  completed  to  his  satisfaction,  would 
ask — "Can  any  of  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  when  such  an 
event  was  happening  in  England,  such  an  event  was  happen- 
ing in  France,  such  another  in  Germany  "  and  so  on  through- 
out the  limits  of  the  table;  and  ^would  remark,  "  Of  course 
you  cannot — well,  I  will  tell  you."  Then  would  follow  a 
splendid  lecture  upon  the  genesis  of  the  historical  facts,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  time  which  had  these  various  manifestations. 
Lieber's  reputation  was  world  wide.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  who  highly  esteemed  him  and 
urged  him  to  accept  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin. During  our  Civil  War  he  was  frequently  summoned  to 
Washington  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  consultation  and 
advice.  His  personal  appearance  was  attractive  and  striking, 
his  speech  was  deliberate  and  impressive.  His  manner  in 
public  was  usually  grave  and  reserved ;  in  private,  among 
his  friends,  he  was  a  warm-hearted,  generous,  witty,  learned, 
and  delightful  companion.      He  was 

"  Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  Iqv'd  him  not; 

But,  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer." 

The  Rev.  Cornelius  R.  Duffie,  now  chaplain  emeritus,  was 
the  chaplain  of  the  College.  Chapel  attendance  was  obliga- 
tory. The  classes  assembled  in  their  respective  lecture 
rooms  before  prayers  ;  roll  was  called  ;  they  then  adjourned 
to  the  chapel,  and  immediately  thereafter  returned  to  their 
lecture  rooms. 

The  course  of  study  was  very  largely  obligatory.  In  the 
Senior  year,  however,  members  of  the  class  had  the  privilege 
of  three  separate   courses — one  called   the  course  in  letters, 
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one  the  course  in  jurisprudence,  and  one  the  course  in  science. 
The  course  in  letters  was  the  usual  literary  course,  including 
both  Latin  and  Greek.  The  course  in  jurisprudence  omitted 
Greek  and  took  more  history  and  political  economy.  The 
course  in  science  omitted  both  Latin  and  Greek  and  included 
more  scientific  study.  Professor  Anthon,  whose  prejudices 
were  very  strong,  regarded  those  who  chose  the  course  in 
letters  as  his  particular  friends ;  and  those  who  took  any 
other^course,  no  matter  what  might  have  been  his  previous 
relations  with  them,  he  looked  upon  as  having  offered  him  a 
personal  slight  and  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them. 
I  took  the  course  in  letters  and  never  regretted  it.  Professor 
Anthon  exerted  himself  to  make  that  course  as  attractive  as 
possible.  He  gave  delightful  lectures  upon  the  literature  of 
Greece,  the  domestic  life  of  the  Greeks,  the  amusements  of 
their  children,  and  all  that  went  to  make  Greek  life  what  it 
was.  These  lectures,  together  with  those  of  Professors  Lieber 
and  Nairne,  constitute  the  most  cherished  recollections  that  I 
have  of  my  life  as  a  student. 

Of  all  the  men  connected  with  the  College  in  the  days  when 
I  was  a  student,  whether  as  trustees  or  college  officers,  but 
three,  I  believe,  remain :  Dr.  Drisler,  professor  emeritus  of 
Greek ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duffie,  chaplain  emeritus ;  and  Wil- 
liam Alfred  Jones,  librarian,  1851-1865.  Seri  in  Ceelum 
redeant. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1861,  a  number  of  stu- 
dents volunteered  and  went  to  the  front.  Those  who  were 
members  of  the  class  of  '61  were  regarded  as  having  made 
good  all  deficiencies  in  scholastic  acquirement,  due  to  absence, 
by  their  patriotic  service,  and  received  their  degrees  with 
their  class.  Some  of  them  appeared  at  Commencement  in 
military  uniform  and  created  great  enthusiasm.  In  the  spring 
or  early  summer  of  1861,  there  was  a  flag  raising  on  the 
grounds  in  front  of  the  old  college  building.  There  was  a 
large  gathering  of  officers,  students,  and  their  friends.  The 
Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  chairman  of  the  Trustees,  delivered  an 
inspiriting  address.     Professor  Lieber  wrote,    for  the  occa- 
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sion,  a  song  on  our  Country  and  her  Flag,  which  he  called, 
from  the  refrain,  J^reeland,  He  regarded  this  song  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  his  life,  and,  as  a  mark  of 
his  friendship,  gave  me  the  manuscript.  He  was  profoundly 
stirred  by  the  occasion  and  the  events  that  gave  rise  to  it,  and 
doubtless  imputed  to  the  song  merits  that  pertained  only  to 
the  intellectual  and  patriotic  exaltation  that  gave  it  birth.  It 
was  set,  if  I  remember,  to  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred,  and  all 
joined  lustily  in  the  singing ;  but  somehow  the  verse  didn't 
fit  the  tune,  or  the  tune  didn't  fit  the  verse,  and  it  came  off 
rather  haltingly.  The  feeling  was,  however,  too  intense  to 
find  in  the  misfit  of  verse  to  tune  any  occasion  for  mirth. 
The  times  were  grave  and  levity  had  no  place.  During  the 
whole  period  of  the  war,  excitement  ran  high,  in  the  college 
as  elsewhere.  Many  interruptions  of  the  exercises  neces- 
sarily occurred.  In  times  of  victory,  there  were  thanksgiv- 
ings, and  in  periods  of  defeat  there  were  days  of  humiliation. 
There  were  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  alumni  of  the 
College  in  the  army,  and  their  careers  were  watched  with 
great  interest.  The  distinction  of  any  of  them  for  service  in 
the  field  was  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  and  the  death  of  any  in 
battle  or  from  exposure  was  severely  felt.  It  is  difficult  at 
this  time  for  any  one,  impossible  for  one  who  did  not  then 
experience  it,  to  realize  the  intensity  of  personal  interest  and 
feeling  that  attached  to  every  event  of  the  war. 

The  early  summer  of  1863  was  a  period  of  great  depres- 
sion. The  Union  armies  had  not  met  with  success  and  a  pall 
of  gloom  settled  upon  the  community.  The  draft  riots,  a 
formidable  uprising  of  the  unpatriotic,  and  vicious  classes  in 
the  city,  occurred.  Angry  mobs  surged  through  the  streets. 
It  was  afterwards  said  that  the  then  professor  of  mechanics 
and  physics  was  in  active  sympathy  with  the  rioters  and  gave 
them  the  encouragement  of  his  presence  and  counsel — a  ter- 
rible charge,  that  could  have  had  no  foundation  in  fact  but 
must  have  been  due  to  the  passion  of  the  time  and  resentmer*" 
at  his  subsequent  action.  When,  however,  the  College  war 
opened    in    the  fall  of    '63,  there  was  no  professor  of  me- 
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chanics  and  physics ;  he  had  sent  a  letter  of  resignation  stat- 
ing that,  as  he  was  born  at  the  South,  it  should  occasion  no 
surprise  that  he  had  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. The  Trustees  refused  to  accept  his  resignation  and 
expelled  him  for  having  abandoned  his  post  and  joined  the 
Rebels.  Professor  Rood  was  elected  his  successor  early  in 
1864. 

In  1864,  President  King  resigned  and  Dr.  Barnard  was 
chosen  in  his  place.  Dr.  Barnard  was  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Mississippi  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  with 
difficulty  escaped  with  his  hfe  to  the  Union  lines.  At  the 
Commencement  in  1864,  President  King  delivered  his  fare- 
well address,  presented  Dr.  Barnard  as  his  successor,  and,  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Trustees,  saluted  him  as 
President  of  Columbia  College. 

The  formal  inauguration  of  the  President  occurred  in  the 
following  October.  At  that  time,  the  Trustees  received  the 
Faculties,  alumni,  and  invited  guests  in  the  Library  (the  room 
over  the  present  chapel),  whence  they  went  in  procession  to 
the  chapel.  There  the  President-elect  was  inducted  into 
office  by  Mr.  Fish,  Chairman  of  the  Trustees,  addresses  were 
delivered  to  him,  on  behalf  of  the  Faculties  by  Professor 
Nairne,  and  on  behalf  of  the  alumni  by  Dr.  Henry  James 
Anderson,  president  of  the  Alumni  Association.  Dr.  Barnard 
delivered  his  inaugural  discourse.  Subsequently  the  Presi- 
dent and  Trustees  received  the  professors,  alumni,  and  invited 
guests  at  the  President's  house  (the  house  in  which  Presi- 
dent Low  now  has  his  offices).  As  I  remember  it,  the 
reception  was  a  very  delightful  affair.  It  was  not  large,  as 
things  go  now,  but  it  was  choice. 

Dr.  Barnard  began  at  once  to  make  innovations.  He  sup- 
ported with  energy  the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Mines, 
which  had  been  authorized,  but  not  commenced,  under  Presi- 
dent King.  As  a  consequence  that  school  was  opened  in  the 
fall  of  1864.  Much  to  the  annoyance,  not  to  say  disgust,  of 
Professor  Anthon,  the  chemical  laboratory  was  placed  in  the 
basement  of  the  old  college  building,  immediately  under  his 
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lecture  room.  But  the  success  of  the  school  was  immediate 
and  great,  and  it  soon  outgrew  its  limits.  The  old  paper 
factory  made  w^ay  for  a  building  for  its  use — and  it  has 
steadil}'  grown  and  has  become  the  series  of  successful 
Schools  of  Applied  Science  with  which  all  are  familiar. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  informal  and 
somewhat  desultory  letter  to  follow  Dr.  Barnard  through  his 
long  and  fruitful  presidency  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  found  a  good  small  college  ;  he  left  a 
great  potential  university,  which  has  been  transformed,  by 
the  wisdom  of  his  successor,  into  a  well  organized  and  success- 
ful university.  This  has  all  been  accomplished  upon  the 
present  restricted  temporary  site — and  it  is  enough  to  make 
illustrious  the  period  of  forty  years  between  the  abandon- 
ment of  College  Place  and  the  occupancy  of  the  permanent 
site  on  Morningside  Heights. 

Respectfully, 

J.  H.  Van  Amringe 

Columbia  College,  New  York,  May  15,  1S97 


UNDERGRADUATE  DAYS  AT  COLUMBIA 

Editors  of  the  University  Bulletin. 

Dea7-  Sirs : — In  the  spring  of  1868  I  passed  the  entrance  ex- 
aminations at  Columbia  College  ;  then  I  toiled  through  a  hot 
summer,  presented  myself  again  in  the  fall,  and  managed  to  get 
admitted  as  a  Sophomore  to  the  class  of  '71.  When  my  class 
had  entered  Columbia,  only  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
College  had  removed  from  the  original  site  to  the  abandoned 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  on  the  corner  of  Madison  Avenue 
and  Forty-ninth  street.  It  seemed  to  most  of  us  then  that 
Columbia  was  very  far  up  town  and  in  a  lonely  situation. 
The  Grand  Central  station  was  not  completed  and  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Patrick  was  not  begun ;  and  noisome  cattle  yards 
occupied  the  two  blocks  on  Fifth  Avenue  from  Forty-fourth 
to  Forty-sixth  Streets.     Probably  the  Madison  Avenue  site 
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in  1867  was  farther  from  the  actual  centre  of  the  population 
of  the  city  of  New  York  than  the  Morningside  site  is  now 
in  1897. 

The  main  edifice  of  the  old  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  stood 
on  a  little  plateau  (where  the  undergraduates  now  throw  ball) 
and  it  had  a  detached  building  at  either  end.  One  of 
these  still  survives  as  the  chapel ;  the  other  was  torn  down 
when  Hamilton  Hall  was  erected,  long  after  I  left  college. 
Where  the  library  now  stands  was  the  green,  pleasantly 
shaded  with  old  trees,  only  half  a  dozen  of  which  still  linger. 
Behind  the  President's  house  was  an  old  sash-and-blind  fac- 
tory, in  which  the  School  of  Mines  had  been  started  three  or 
four  years  before.  The  original  purposes  of  the  building 
then  standing  on  the  block  suggested  to  an  envious  professor 
in  a  minor  institution  of  learning  the  inexpensive  jibe  that 
Columbia  was  housed  in  the  home  of  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and 
the  blind.  The  same  professor  would  probably  find  it  an 
amusing  coincidence  that  the  College  is  now  about  to  move 
to  a  site  hitherto  sacred  to  the  insane. 

Although  the  School  of  Mines  was  on  the  same  block,  there 
was  then  but  little  communication  between  its  students  and 
the  College  undergraduates.  Few  "  Miners  "  were  members 
of  the  more  prominent  fraternities.  We  students  of  the  Col- 
lege were  almost  as  remote  from  the  students  of  the  School 
of  Mines  as  we  were  from  the  students  of  the  School  of 
Law ;  and  the  Law  School  was  then  inadequately  accommo- 
dated in  an  old  house  in  the  Colonnade  in  Lafayette  Place. 
The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  was  on  the  corner 
of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street,  and  at  that  time 
its  connection  with  Columbia  was  very  vague.  There  were 
no  graduate  students  at  all  in  those  days,  and  we  had,  there- 
fore, nothing  in  anyway  corresponding  to  the  present  schools 
of  Political  Science,  Pure  Science,  and  Philosophy.  The 
College  stood  alone,  although  it  had  technical  schools  loosely 
allied  to  it.  The  University  was  so  far  in  the  future  that  no 
undergraduate  ever  gave  a  thought  to  the  possibility  of  any- 
thing so  remote.  Three  years  after  graduation  the  degree 
of  A.M.  was  to  be  had  almost  for  the  asking. 
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And  the  College  was  a  small  college,  with  the  narrow  cur- 
riculum of  the  American  college  of  thirty  years  ago.  Look- 
ing over  the  catalogue  of  my  Senior  year,  I  see  that  my  class 
had  thirty-one  men,  the  Junior  thirty,  while  the  Sophomores 
w^ere  only  twenty-three ;  the  Freshmen  were  thirty-six. 
There  were  eight  professors  in  the  faculty,  and  they  were 
aided  by  two  tutors.  Of  the  professors  from  whom  the  class 
of  '71  received  instruction,  only  two  are  now  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  College  ;  one  is  the  Dean  and  the  other  is  Pro- 
fessor Rood.  Dr.  Charles  Murray  Nairne  was  professor  of 
moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  and  English  literature, — 
that  is  to  say,  he  alone  had  charge  of  all  the  subjects  now 
under  the  care  of  the  division  of  English  and  Literature,  of 
the  department  of  Philosophy  and  Education,  and  of  the 
School  of  Political  Science.  To-day  there  are  probably  fifty 
men  giving  courses  in  the  various  branches  then  confided  to 
the  sole  care  of  Dr.  Nairne. 

Attendance  at  chapel  was  obligator}-  and  the  brief  service 
began  at  9  :  40.  At  ten  o'clock  we  went  to  our  first  recitation, 
at  eleven  to  our  second,  and  at  twelve  to  our  third  and  last 
for  the  day.  There  were  no  recitations  after  one  o'clock ; 
and  before  two  we  undergraduates  had  scattered  to  our 
homes,  although  in  the  chill  da^^s  of  the  fall  we  sometimes 
lingered  to  take  part  in  an  artless  game  of  football  on  the 
green.  There  was  no  gymnasium,  and  the  first  attempt  at 
organizing  athletics  took  place  in  my  sophomore  year.  The 
library  was  open  only  one  hour  a  day,  from  one  to  two  ;  it  was 
closed  on  Saturdays.  It  contained  about  twenty  thousand 
volumes  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  member  of  my  class  ever 
drew  from  it  a  single  volume. 

In  those  days  the  curriculum  was  as  rigid  as  it  was  narrow. 
Our  studies  were  prescribed  for  us  all  and  we  had  all  to  take 
the  same  courses.  In  our  Senior  year  a  great  innovation  was 
announced  and  we  were  allowed  certain  options.  We  could 
give  up  Greek  for  the  calculus,  and  we  could  take  extra 
physics  at  the  cost  of  neglecting  Latin.  These  were,  I  think, 
the  only  electives  offered  to  us.     The  only  modern  language 
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in  which  there  was  any  instruction  was  German,  and  that 
could  be  taken  as  an  extra  at  the  early  hour  of  nine  in  the 
morning.  In  the  scientific  courses  we  listened  to  lectures  and 
w^e  saw  the  professor  perform  experiments,  but  we  ourselves 
were  never  admitted  to  the  laboratory.  In  the  classical 
courses  we  recited  much  as  we  had  done  at  school ;  and  we 
were  marked  at  every  recitation  on  a  scale  of  ten,  quite  in 
school-boy  fashion. 

As  I  read  over  what  I  have  written,  a  vision  of  those  old 
days  rises  before  me,  and  I  see  that  we  were  a  happy  lot  of 
young  fellows,  having  a  good  time  and  unconsciously  laying 
up  wisdom  against  the  hour  of  need.  The  opportunities 
offered  to  us  then  seem  meagre  enough  now,  when  contrasted 
with  the  variety  and  richness  at  the  command  of  the  under- 
graduate of  to-day ;  and  yet  I  doubt  if  there  were  more 
than  two  or  three  colleges  in  the  United  States  more  advanced 
in  187 1  than  was  Columbia. 

Brander  Matthews,  '71 


THE  SLOANE  MATERNITY  HOSPITAL 

The  completion  of  the  new  addition  to  the  Sloane  Maternity 
Hospital  was  celebrated  on  April  14th  by  throwing  open  its 
doors  to  over  a  thousand  invited  guests,  who  improved  this 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  building  and  its  equipment.  This 
event  marks  a  long  step  forward  in  the  advance  which  has 
been  made  within  very  recent  years  in  the  acquisition  of 
teaching  facilities  in  the  department  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

After  Mr.  William  D.  Sloane,  the  generous  donor  of  the 
hospital,  decided  to  undertake  the  erection  of  this  addition, 
which  is  fully  twice  as  large  as  the  original  hospital  built  in 
1886-7,  the  work  of  construction  was  pushed  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible  under  the  constant  supervision  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Lane  and  Mr.  Sloane.  Through  their  careful  planning  and 
unremitting  attention  to  details  for  the  past  two  years,  the 
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hospital,  as  it  now  stands  completed,  represents  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  best  combination  of  facilities  for  obtaining  the 
greatest  possible  safety  of  the  patients,  while  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  dangers  incident  to  childbirth,  with  facilities  for 
the  clinical  teaching  of  medical  students  in  the  art  of  obstet- 
rics. In  addition  to  Mr.  Sloane's  gift  of  the  building  itself 
and  its  furnishings,  Mrs.  Sloane  has  added  to  her  previous 
benefactions  by  increasing  the  endowment  of  the  hospital 
sufficiently  to  meet  the  increased  expenditure  for  mainten- 
ance. 

When  the  original  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  was  opened 
in  1888,  it  contained  thirty  beds,  which  were  thought  at  that 
time  to  be  an  ample  provision  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
the  hospital  was  created.  As  the  number  of  applications  for 
admission  constantly  increased  and  the  need  of  a  larger  ser- 
vice for  the  students  of  the  College  was  felt,  the  number  of 
the  beds  was  augmented  from  time  to  time,  until  in  1892  the 
limit  of  forty-five  beds  was  reached.  From  January,  1888, 
to  April,  1897,  over  6,000  patients  have  been  confined  in  this 
hospital,  with  a  mortality  and  morbidity  rate  which  is  very 
low,  if  the  character  of  the  service,  with  its  large  number  of 
serious  cases,  is  taken  into  consideration.  All  this  clinical 
material  has  been  available  for  the  teaching  of  the  students 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  during  the  past 
nine  years,  and  several  hundred  nurses  from  the  various 
training  schools  have  during  this  period  received  valuable  ex- 
perience in  obstetric  nursing  from  the  same  source.  Now, 
by  the  addition  of  seventy-two  more  beds  in  the  new  part,  the 
usefulness  of  the  hospital  will  be  still  further  increased. 

The  new  part  of  the  hospital  consists  of  seven  stories  and 
a  basement,  so  joined  to  the  old  part  as  to  constitute  one 
building.  A  few  details  about  the  uses  and  furnishings  of 
the  new  part  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  of  interest. 

In  the  basement  are  two  marble  bathrooms  for  the  use  of 
the  patients  on  admission  to  the  hospital.  Their  clothes, 
after  disinfection  in  a  room  fitted  up  with  special  apparatus 
for  this  purpose,   are  stored  in  lockers,  of  which  there  are 
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175.  Another  large  part  of  the  basement  is  devoted  to  the 
laundry,  in  which  all  the  machiner}'-  for  washing,  extracting, 
tumbling,  and  ironing,  is  run  by  electricity  from  the  dynamos 
located  in  the  college  building.  A  dining-room  for  the 
twenty-six  servants  employed  in  the  hospital,  rooms  for  the 
janitor  and  elevator  men,  three  storage  rooms,  two  electric 
motor  rooms,  a  fan  room  from  which  fresh  air  is  forced  to  all 
parts  of  the  hospital,  a  freight  elevator,  a  mortuar}^,  and  sev- 
eral small  rooms  for  various  uses  occupy  the  rest  of  the  base- 
ment, which  is  connected  by  a  subterranean  passageway  with 
the  dynamo  room  of  the  College. 

The  first  floor  is  devoted  partly  to  administrative  purposes 
and  partly  to  hospital  work.  An  office,  a  room  for  the  Board 
of  Managers  and  attending  ph^^sican,  a  waiting  room  for 
patients,  and  a  reception  room  for  visitors,  occupy  the  southern 
part  of  this  floor.  On  the  north  side  is  a  room  for  the  exami- 
nation of  the  patients  who  apply  for  admission  to  the  hospital, 
but  most  of  the  space  on  this  side  is  occupied  by  a  large 
operating  room,  which  projects  out  beyond  the  hospital  build- 
ing itself,  so  that  it  receives  more  light  and  is  of  greater  size 
than  would  have  been  obtainable  by  any  other  arrangement. 
In  order  to  secure  cleanliness,  as  well  as  beauty,  the  ceiling 
and  walls  are  of  marble.  The  floor,  made  of  bits  of  marble 
set  in  cement,  drains  towards  the  center.  As  this  room  is 
especially  intended  for  the  demonstration  of  obstetric  opera- 
tions to  large  sections  of  students  in  the  fourth  3'ear  of  the 
curriculum,  it  is  provided  with  fifty-one  seats,  arranged  in 
amphitheatre  form,  on  a  steep  incline.  Numerous  electric 
lights  set  in  the  ceiling,  and  two  fifty  candle-power  movable 
lights,  render  all  operative  details  distinctly  visible  at  night, 
while  by  day  abundant  diffused  light  from  the  north  is  avail- 
able. From  the  rear  of  the  amphitheatre  a  passageway  leads 
to  the  College  building  and  to  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  Con- 
nected with  this  operating  room  are  two  large  accessory 
rooms — one  for  the  necessary  preparations  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  anaesthetic  before  the  patient  is  taken  into  the 
operating  room,  the  other  for  the  use  of  the  obstetrician  and 
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his  assistants  in  preparing  for  operations  and  for  the  sterihz- 
ing  of  the  various  instruments  and  dressings  needed  in  this 
and  the  other  operating  rooms  on  the  second  and  third  floors. 

On  the  second  floor  is  a  room  twenty  feet  square,  for  the 
delivery  of  normal  cases  and  for  such  operations  as  cannot  be 
well  demonstrated  to  a  large  section  of  students.  There  are 
on  this  floor  also  four  wards  of  six  beds  each,  and  a  nursery 
containing  six  cribs  and  all  the  necessary  apparatus  for  the 
care  and  feeding  of  infants.  Linen  closets  and  lavatories  and 
pantries,  provided  with  steam  tables  and  cold  storage  refrig- 
erators, are  found  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  floors 
alike. 

The  third  floor  is  exactly  like  the  second.  On  the  fourth 
floor  a  dining  room  accommodating  forty  patients  (those  wait- 
ing for  confinement)  occupies  the  space  which  on  the  second 
and  third  floors  is  used  for  delivery  rooms.  Otherwise  this 
floor  is  like  the  second  and  third. 

The  fifth  floor  is  given  up  wholly  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  nurses.  It  contains  a  sitting  room  and  library  for  the  use 
of  all  the  nurses,  a  sitting  room  and  bedroom  for  the  principal 
of  the  Training  School  and  a  similar  suite  for  the  assistant 
principal,  and  six  rooms  for  twelve  of  the  pupil  nurses. 

On  the  sixth  floor  are  two  dining  rooms — one  for  the  resi- 
dent staff  of  physicians,  and  one  for  the  superintendent  of 
the  hospital  and  for  the  nurses.  A  commodious  kitchen,  in 
which  is  cooked  all  the  food  for  the  entire  hospital,  is  also  on 
this  floor ;  from  the  pantry  connected  with  this  kitchen  an 
electric  dumb  waiter  takes  the  food  down  to  all  the  other 
pantries.  Near  the  kitchen  are  two  large  rooms  for  the  dry 
and  cold  storage  of  supplies.  Three  rooms  for  six  of  the 
pupil  nurses  and  servants'  rooms  are  also  found  here.  The 
seventh  floor  accommodates  twenty  of  the  hospital  servants. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  heating,  cooling, 
lighting,  and  ventilation  of  the  entire  hospital.  Fresh  air, 
either  hot  or  cold,  as  desired,  is  constantly  being  forced  into 
every  room  ;  the  vitiated  air  is  driven  out  through  flues.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  lighting  with  either  electricity  or  gas. 
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An  electric  passenger  elevator,  large  enough  to  carry  two 
patients  on  stretchers,  runs  from  the  basement  to  the  seventh 
floor.  An  electric  freight  elevator  carries  supplies  from  the 
basement  to  the  kitchen.  A  "house  telephone"  facilitates 
communication  throughout  the  hospital. 

Work  has  already  been  begun  upon  the  old  part  of  the 
hospital,  which  is  to  be  thoroughly  renovated  and  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  another  story  and  the  remodelling  of  the 
roof,  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  architecture  of  the  new 
part.  When  these  improvements  are  completed,  the  old  part 
(or  original  hospital)  will  contain  the  rooms  of  the  superin- 
tendent, the  rooms  of  the  resident  physician  and  his  assistants, 
a  library  for  the  house  staff,  a  study  room  and  bedroom  for 
the  use  of  the  students  while  pursuing  the  practical  course  of 
the  fourth  year,  nine  wards  containing  about  forty  beds,  two 
small  delivery  rooms,  six  rooms  for  private  patients,  several 
isolating  rooms,  etc. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  method  of  teaching  obstetrics  in 
vogue  no  longer  than  ten  years  ago  will  show  to  some  extent 
what  an  advance  has  been  made  in  this  department  in  so 
short  a  time.  Formerly  a  course  in  obstetrics  consisted  of  a 
series  of  didactic  lectures,  which  were  delivered  to  the  students 
in  the  second  and  again  in  the  third  year  of  their  medical 
course  ;  these  lectures  were  illustrated  more  or  less  fully  with 
diagrams  and  models,  but  the  student  before  his  graduation 
was  not  required  to  see  or  attend  a  single  case  of  confinement. 
His  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  hence  necessarily  wholly 
theoretical,  and  he  gained  his  practical  knowledge  and  skill 
at  the  expense  of  the  patients  whom  he  first  attended  after 
leaving  the  College.  For  the  past  nine  years,  however,  since 
the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  was  completed,  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  has  been  able  to  give  a  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical  training  to  its  students,  and  no  student  has 
been  allowed  to  graduate  without  having  spent  at  least  a  week 
in  the  hospital,  and  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  possessing 
a  fair  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  science  and  art  of  obstetrics. 

Now,  with  the  enormously  increased  capacity  of  the  Sloane 
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Maternity  Hospital  and  the  extension  of  the  medical  course 
from  three  years  to  four,  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  is  able 
to  give  a  verv  attractive  and  thoroufjh  course  in  this  branch 
of  medicine.  Beginning  in  his  second  year,  the  student  is 
tutored  an  hour  every  week  from  October  to  April,  these 
lessons  being  illustrated  with  appropriate  specimens,  models, 
and  diagrams.  The  third  3'ear  is  devoted  partly  to  didactic 
lectures  by  the  professor  of  obstetrics,  and  partly  to  practical 
demonstrations  with  the  aid  of  models  and  living  subjects. 
In  the  fourth  year  the  student  hears  lectures  upon  obstetric 
operations,  attends  clinics  and  witnesses  operations  in  the 
large  operating  room,  and  serves  for  two  weeks  in  the 
hospital,  during  which  time  he  sees  all  the  confinements  and 
is  for  all  practical  purposes  a  member  of  the  house  staff,  be- 
sides receiving  instruction  dail}"  from  the  resident  ph3'sician. 
After  such  a  course  in  obstetrics,  extending  over  three  years 
and  embracing  both  theory  and  practice,  it  is  firmly  believed 
that  the  student  will  go  forth  well  equipped  for  the  practice  of 
this  branch  of  his  profession. 

Ervin  a.  Tucker 


THE  FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  the  Faculty  of  Pure 
Science  at  Columbia  University  are  the  successors  and  heirs 
of  the  past  history  of  instruction  which  has  had  its  origin  in 
the  School  of  Mines  Faculty,  created  after  the  formation  of 
the  School  of  Mines  in  1863. 

The  history  of  a  school  or  faculty  involves  a  history  which 
is  both  external  or  objective,  and  internal  or  subjective.  The 
internal  or  invisible  history  conditions  and  determines  the 
outward  growth  and  development,  but  is,  and  should  be,  in- 
dependent of  the  material  environment  in  the  matter  of  build- 
ings and  equipments.  This  internal  history  will  be  carried 
on  unbroken  to  the  new  site  of  the  University.  The  break 
in  the  outward  or  external   history  is  very  great  when  a  uni- 
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versity  is  transplanted  from  one  site  to  another,  and  a  retro- 
spective view  of  the  history  of  the  present  Faculty  of  i\.pplied 
Science  will  partake  very  largely  of  references  to  these  ex- 
ternal conditions. 

The  School  of  Mines  had  its  birth  in  the  inspiration  of 
Professor  Thomas  Egleston,  who  was,  from  1863  to  1897,  the 
professor  of  metallurgy  and  mineralogy  at  Columbia.  On 
his  return  from  the  Ecole  des  Mines  in  Paris  in  1863,  the 
only  schools  of  applied  science  in  America  were  the  two 
military  academies  at  West  Point  and  x\nnapolis,  the  School 
of  Civil  Engineering  at  Troy,  the  Chemical  Department  of 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale,  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School  at  Hai-\^ard,  and  the  Engineering  School  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  None  of  these  made  any  specialty 
of  mining,  and  all  practitioners  of  that  department  of  applied 
science  up  to  that  date  had  to  receive  their  training  in  science 
at  the  Freiburg  schools  in  Germany,  or  at  the  schools  of 
London  or  Paris.  The  St.  Petersburg  school  was  exclu- 
sively a  national  and  governmental  affair.  The  establishment 
of  the  School  of  Mines  at  Columbia  in  1863  was  followed  by 
the  results  of  the  legislation  which  is  identified  with  the  name 
of  Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill,  and  which,  under  the  name  of 
the  Land  Grant  Bill,  was  signed  by  President  Lincoln  in 
July,  1862.  The  various  institutions  which  grew  out  of  the 
favoring  condition  provided  by  this  Act  all  belong  to  the 
period  later  than  the  creation  of  the  School  of  Mines.  It 
was  the  indomitable  energy  of  Professor  Egleston  and  the  in- 
fectious enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Charles  F.  Chandler  which 
floated  the  enterprise,  and  it  started  for  the  very  first  year 
with  the  connivance  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Uni- 
versity, rather  than  with  its  support  and  backing.  Sixty  stu- 
dents, however,  applied  at  the  opening  of  the  first  year,  which 
number  grew  to  seventy-five  before  the  term  was  over,  and 
proved  the  existence  of  the  need  which  the  School  aimed  to 
supply,  so  that  the  support  of  President  Barnard  thus 
enlisted,  the  approval  of  certain  active  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees   made  the   infant  institution  a  part  of  the 
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university  scheme.  At  the  outset  it  found  what  accommo- 
dation it  could  in  unoccupied  basement  rooms,  until  it  was 
seen  that  a  necessity  was  imposed  for  something  more  suit- 
able for  the  growing  requirements  of  enthusiastic  students 
and  more  space  must  be  provided.  The  first  extension  was 
into  a  building  which  had  been  originally  planned  as  a  paper 
factory,  on  the  corner  of  Fiftieth  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue, 
and  later  a  special  but  inexpensive  building  was  constructed 
on  the  Fourth  Avenue  side.  In  these  low-ceilinged,  badly 
ventilated,  and  crowded  quarters  the  chemical  and  blow-pipe 
laboratories  and  the  drawing-room  of  the  Engineering  De- 
partment were  crowded  together  with  rapidly  growing  collec- 
tions of  minerals  and  geological  specimens.  Francis  L.  Vin- 
ton had  been  chosen  professor  of  civil  and  mining  engineer- 
ing in  1864,  and  J.  S.  Newberry  professor  of  geology  and 
paleontology  in  1866.  The  professors  of  mathematics,  me- 
chanics, physics,  and  chemistry  were  drawn  from  the  faculty 
of  Columbia  College,  and  gave  instructions  in  both  depart- 
ments then  as  now. 

The  School  continued  to  grow  and  expand,  and  its  gradu- 
ates to  earn  a  brilliant  reputation  until  in  1874  ^^^  ^875,  the 
first  great  extension  of  any  of  the  college  buildings  was  begun 
for  the  specific  accommodation  of  the  work  of  the  School.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  College  had  erected  no  buildings  on 
the  Forty-ninth  Street  site  up  to  this  time,  except  those  which 
were  required  for  the  School  of  Mines.  The  other  univer- 
sity work  was  carried  on  in  the  buildings  which  had  been 
bought  with  the  block  from  the  former  owners,  and  of  which 
the  present  Chapel  and  the  building  occupied  by  the  adminis- 
tration offices  are  the  only  remnants.  These  new  buildings  of 
the  School  of  Mines  were  the  Fiftieth  Street  building,  with  its 
enormously  improved  laboratory  and  drawing-room  accom- 
modations, high  ceilings  and  abundant  window  surface,  and 
part  of  the  south  wing  on  Fourth  Avenue.  During  the  time 
of  the  erection  of  the  Fiftieth  Street  building,  part  of  the 
work  of  the  chemical  laboratories  and  all  of  that  of  the 
metallurgical  department,  which  had  been  accommodated  in 
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the  old  building,  were  carried  on  under  great  disadvantages 
wherever  space  could  be  found  for  them.  The  blow-pipe 
laboratory  was  conducted  that  winter  in  the  basement  of  the 
Columbia  College  building  of  that  day  and  almost  entirely  by 
artificial  light. 

In  1877  (two  years  afterwards)  a  consideration  and  exten- 
sive re-organization  was  effected,  by  action  of  a  committee  of 
the  Trustees  proceeding  in  cooperation  with  the  opinions 
which  they  had  elicited  from  representative  graduates.  The 
chair  of  civil  and  mining  engineering  was  abolished,  and 
the  chair  of  engineering  created.  Professor  W.  P.  Trow- 
bridge, who  had  served  in  the  army  and  on  governmental 
engineering  work,  and  had  later  been  vice-president  of  the 
Novelty  Iron  Works,  from  which  position  he  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  engineering  at  Yale,  came  to  Columbia,  and  the 
positions  of  adjunct  professor  in  mining  and  of  instructor 
in  mechanical  engineering  were  created.  The  strength 
which  was  imparted  to  the  engineering  side  of  the  Faculty 
by  these  changes  was  at  once  felt  in  a  renewed  and  increased 
enthusiasm  and  accession  of  numbers.  Meanwhile  the  build- 
ing to  accommodate  Columbia  College,  which  is  now  known 
as  Hamilton  Hall,  had  been  started  to  replace  the  inadequate 
and  defective  building  in  which  the  College  had  been  carrying 
on  its  work  for  so  many  years,  so  that  it  became  possible  to 
transfer  some  of  the  work  of  the  engineering  department  into 
the  old  building  of  Columbia  College.  The  entire  south  side 
of  the  second  story  was  occupied  by  the  sub-division  of 
mechanical  engineering,  which  at  that  time  was  in  full 
charge  of  the  drawing-room  work  of  the  third  and  fourth 
classes,  and  some  of  the  best  work  of  the  department  during 
that  period  was  there  done.  About  this  time  (1881-82)  the 
department  of  architecture  was  created  by  the  Trustees,  co- 
operating with  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Schermerhorn,  and  ac- 
commodation was  found  for  the  first  work  of  this  department 
in  room  which  was  made  for  them  in  the  drawing-room  of 
the  engineering  department  of  this  old  building. 

Again  the  rapid  increase  in  numbers  and  the  inadequacy  of 
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the  accommodation  furnished  induced  the  Trustees  to  provide 
additional  space,  and  tlie  present  Fourth  Avenue  building 
was  designed  to  replace  the  earlier  structure,  which  was  torn 
down  to  make  room  for  it.  The  south  end  of  the  Fourth 
Avenue  building,  which  had  been  constructed  at  the  time  that 
the  Fiftieth  Street  building  was  made  in  1873-4,  was  carried 
up  two  more  stories,  and  its  floor  levels  changed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  new  building.  Just  before  this  time  also, 
the  necessity  for  adequate  heating  and  ventilation  facilities 
for  Columbia  College  and  Hamilton  Hall  induced  the  erection 
of  the  flrst  boiler  house.  Into  this  the  two  boilers,  which  had 
been  located  in  the  south  addition  of  the  Fourth  Avenue 
building,  when  the  Fiftieth  Street  building  was  erected,  were 
transferred,  and  additional  boiler  power  furnished  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  condition  of  the  buildings.  This  change 
permitted  the  first  testing  laboratory  to  be  started.  The  School 
of  Mines  had  one  of  the  first  commercial  testing  machines 
built  in  187 1,  but  up  to  this  time  it  had  been  inadequately 
located  in  an  upper  room  of  the  Fiftieth  Street  building. 

The  construction  of  the  Library,  coming  about  at  the  same 
time  that  the  new  Fourth  Avenue  building  was  erected,  com- 
pelled additional  power  to  be  put  into  the  boiler  house,  al- 
though it  still  remained  a  subterranean  structure,  except  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  campus.  With  the  completion  of  the 
Fourth  Avenue  building  the  departments  which  had  been  in 
the  old  college  building,  were  transferred  to  new  quarters, 
and  the  conditions  which  began  in  that  year  remained  es- 
sentially unchanged  until  it  was  decided,  in  1889,  to  establish 
a  two  years'  post-graduate  course,  for  the  degree  of  electrical 
engineer.  Professor  Francis  B.  Crocker,  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Mines  Course  in  '82,  was  called  to  the  position  of 
adjunct  professor  of  electrical  engineering,  and  in  1892  the 
four  years'  course  was  created.  To  accommodate  it  and  the 
development  in  mechanical  engineering  lines  incident  to  the 
needs  of  a  proper  testing  laboratory,  the  Trustees  were  in- 
duced to  build  the  last  and  smallest  structure  on  the  pres- 
ent site,   which  was  made   by  raising  the    power    house   so 
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as  to  build  in  another  story  above  it,  and  to  erect  on  the 
foundation  of  the  old  vaults  a  three-story  structure.  The 
lower  floor  of  this  was  made  the  carpenter  shop  of  the  ad- 
ministration department  of  the  University,  and  the  two  upper 
floors  were  devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  electrical  and  mechani- 
cal departments  for  laboratory  uses. 

The  internal  growth  of  the  School  of  Mines  Faculty  was 
signalized  by  the  successive  additions  of  the  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering  in  1882,  the  additions  of  adjunct 
professors  in  physics  and  mathematics,  architecture,  and 
mineralogy,  until  the  first  serious  breaks  in  personnel  came 
with  the  illness  and  death  of  Professors  Newberry,  Peck, 
and  Trowbridge,  which  all  occurred  in  a  short  interval  in 
1 89 1-2.  The  death  of  Professor  Trowbridge  resulted  in  a 
sub-division  of  the  chair  of  engineering  into  its  component 
parts  ;  the  formation  of  professorships  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing, civil  engineering,  and  an  adjunct  professorship  in 
mining.  The  death  of  Professor  Peck  was  followed  by  the 
coming  of  Professor  R.  S.  Woodward  and  the  creation  of  an 
adjunct  professorship  in  his  department ;  Professor  Newberry 
was  succeeded  by  Professor  James  F.  Kemp. 

Shortly  after  President  Low  took  office  there  w^as  made 
manifest  the  existence  in  the  old  School  of  Mines  Faculty 
and  elsewhere  of  a  group  of  departments  having  practically 
no  relation  whatever  to  mining,  but  a  relation  to  science 
which  naturally  grouped  them  in  the  onl}'^  existing  faculty  of 
science.  To  meet  this  embarrassment  and  to  provide  for  an 
elastic  grow^th  in  other  departments  having  but  loose  relations, 
or  none,  w4th  applied  science,  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science 
was  recently  created,  and  it  has  been  but  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  time  that  shortly  thereafter  the  recognition  of  the 
group  of  somew-hat  independent  schools  which  had  grown  up 
under  the  growth  of  the  School  of  Mines  in  these  years  of 
active  development,  should  have  made  it  seem  wise  that  this 
group  of  schools  should  be  presided  over  by  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science,  which  took  the  place  and  functions  of  the 
old  School  of   Mines  Faculty.     The  School  of  Engineering, 
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the  School  of  Chemistry,  and  the  School  of  Architecture  were 
respectively  recognized  and  set  off  from  the  parent  School  of 
Mines  stem  in  1896,  by  an  amendment  to  the  University 
Statutes. 

The  changes  and  development  out  of  and  from  the  old 
School  of  Mines  trunk  will  be  emphasized  at  the  new  site  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  departments  of  geology  and 
metallurgy  are  to  be  located  in  Schermerhorn  Hall ;  that  of 
general  science  at  the  northeastern  end  of  the  block  of 
new  buildings ;  chemistry,  architecture,  metallurgy  in  the 
northwest,  or  Havemeyer  Hall ;  and  the  engineering  de- 
partments are  to  find  their  space  in  the  special  Engineering 
Building.  Mathematics  and  physics,  as  at  the  present  site, 
will  be  conducted  outside  of  the  buildings  devoted  to  any  part 
of  the  old  School  of  Mines  idea,  in  the  building  devoted  to 
Physics  on  the  east  side.  The  existence  of  a  single  building 
to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  School  of  Mines  will  thus  no 
longer  exist  as  a  reason  for  blanketing  the  widely  different 
departments  under  the  control  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  by  a  single  school  designation,  and  it  is  believed  that 
substantial  advantage  will  be  derived  from  the  change  and 
from  the  new  condidons  which  the  new  site  will  introduce. 
The  possible  development  of  the  laboratories  of  mechanical 
engineering,  which  could  not  occur  at  the  Forty-ninth  Street 
site  for  lack  of  room,  the  mining  laboratories,  the  metallurgi- 
cal laboratories,  and  the  new  chemical  laboratories  will  all  be 
evidences  of  progress  and  great  opportunity. 

Frederick  R.  Hutton 


ANTHROPOLOGY  AT  COLUMBIA 

Anthropology  is  perhaps  the  newest  of  the  sciences.  Its 
materials  have  indeed  long  been  in  process  of  collection. 
The  tales  of  travelers  are  recounted  in  numberless  volumes 
and  the  spoils  of  expedidons  are  exhibited  in  costly  museums. 
The  data  of  anthropology  have  contributed  to  the  advance  of 
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many  sciences,  yet  it  is  onl}^  at  the  present  time  that  they  are 
being  built  up  into  a  structure  having  such  definite  form  as 
to  deserve  the  name  of  a  special  science.  It  is  indeed  nat- 
ural that  science  should  cover  first  the  fields  where  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  most  stable  and  most  accessible  to  experiment. 
Thus,  during  the  first  part  of  the  present  century,  the  most  im- 
portant advances  vv^ere  made  by  the  ph3'sical  sciences ;  then 
biology  made  the  greatest  progress ;  now,  at  the  end  of  the 
century,  it  seems  likely  that  the  sciences  concerned  with  man 
will  become  leading.  Anthropology,  the  science  of  the  de- 
velopment of  mankind,  must  henceforth  take  its  place  among 
the  sciences. 

Anthropology,  unlike  most  of  the  other  sciences,  has  not 
been  fostered  by  universities  ;  it  has  developed  until  it  has 
compelled  universities  to  recognize  its  claims.  An  effort 
made  only  last  year  to  establish  the  first  chair  of  anthropology 
inan  English  university  was  unsuccessful.  But  the  German 
universities,  especially  Berlin,  now  give  adequate  recognition 
to  the  science,  and  there  is  at  Paris  a  school  of  anthropology 
with  many  professors.  In  Italy  criminal  anthropology  has 
received  marked  academic  recognition.  In  America  courses 
in  anthropology  were  established  about  ten  years  ago  at  Har- 
vard University  and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  one  of  the  first  subjects  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Now,  within  the  past  three 
years,  Columbia  University,  in  its  great  growth,  has  devel- 
oped work  in  anthropology,  a  forward  movement  important 
both  for  the  science  and  for  the  University. 

It  is  significant  of  the  wide  reach  of  anthropology  that  the 
three  officers  of  the  University  now  giving  courses  in  the  sub- 
ject are  attached  to  three  different  faculties.  Dr.  William  Z. 
Ripley  divides  his  time  between  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  a  lectureship  under  the  Faculty  of  Politi- 
cal Science.  His  leading  interests  are  well  shown  by  the 
important  Lowell  Institute  lectures  on  the  racial  geography 
of  Europe  now  being  published  in  successive  numbers  of  the 
Popular  Science  Mojithly.     The  relationship  of  such  subjects 
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to  statistics,  sociolog}',  and  history  is  evident.  Dr.  Livingston 
Farrand  gives  courses  both  in  psychology  and  in  anthropology. 
The  subjects  he  treats,  such  as  primitive  culture,  the  origin 
and  development  of  language,  art,  religion,  social  customs, 
etc.,  are  so  closely  related  to  psychology  as  almost  to  merge 
with  it.  In  order  to  understand  the  development  of  the  indi- 
\idual  mind  we  must  study  the  development  of  mind  in  the 
race  and  the  interrelations  of  the  individual  and  of  society. 
This  department  of  anthropology  is  in  fact  called  "  Volkerpsy- 
chologie  "  by  the  Germans.  Dr.  Franz  Boas  was  appointed 
lecturer  in  physical  anthropology  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  and  divides  his  time  between  the  University  and 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Dr.  Boas  has 
carried  out  investigations  in  a  wide  field  and  has  an  interna- 
tional reputation  as  a  leader  in  modern  anthropology.  His 
courses  on  physical  anthropology  treat  especiall}^  the  applica- 
tion of  statistical  methods  to  biological  problems,  and  are  im- 
portant for  students  in  a  wide  range  of  sciences.  Dr.  Boas 
also  offers  a  course  in  North  American  languages  which  is 
of  value  to  all  students  of  comparative  philology. 

The  intimate  affiliations  of  anthropology  with  other  sciences 
are  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  value  as  a  department  of  a 
university.  The  statistical  methods  of  anthropology  have 
been  applied  by  Dr.  Boas  to  the  study  of  the  child's  develop- 
ment, and  must  be  understood  by  all  students  of  pedagogy. 
This  is  of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  relations  of  Columbia 
University  with  the  Teachers  College.  Anthropology  con- 
nects zoology  with  sociology,  and  as  the  study  of  evolution  is 
now  leading  in  the  biological  and  social  sciences,  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  primitive  races  of  men  is  essential.  Even 
the  geologist  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  subject.  The  im- 
portance of  anthropology  for  sociology  is  shown  by  the  treat- 
ment in  Professor  Giddings's  Principles  of  Sociology  ;  statisti- 
cal science  and  anthropology  are  as  web  and  woof;  history 
begins  with  anthropology  and  can  never  ignore  it.  All  the 
sciences  under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  come  in  touch  with 
anthropology.     The  interrelations  with  psychology  and  edu- 
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cation  have  been  noted ;  those  with  ethics  and  philosophy  are 
almost  equally  close.  Philology  must  include  unwritten 
languages,  and,  like  history,  must  begin  with  the  materials  of 
anthropology.  Literature,  the  plastic  arts,  and  music  must 
trace  their  origin  to  the  same  source.  Eyen  the  professional 
schools  are  concerned  with  the  adequate  representation  of 
anthropology  at  the  Uniyersit}-.  Thus,  human  anatomy  must 
continually  call  upon  anthropology  in  its  study  of  types  and 
varieties.  Hospitals  and  asylums  have  long  profited  from  the 
labors  of  the  anthropologist.  In  Italy  there  are  special  pro- 
fessorships of  criminal  anthropology  in  the  schools  of  law. 
That  anthropology  is  appreciated  by  university  students  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  elective  course  offered  by 
Dr.  Farrand  and  Dr.  Ripley  is  this  year  attended  by  fifteen 
students. 

As  a  department  of  anthropology  in  Columbia  University 
will  be  of  value  to  every  faculty  and  school  and  to  nearly 
every  department,  so  the  strength  of  Columbia  University  as 
a  whole  will  build  up  a  strong  department  of  anthropology. 
There  is  an  immediate  need  of  students  specially  trained  in 
anthropology,  and  more  in  America  than  elsewhere.  The  in- 
termixture of  races,  the  negroes,  the  remaining  Indian  tribes, 
and  the  rich  prehistoric  remains  in  North,  Central,  and  South 
America  offer  unusual  fields  for  investigation.  Much  of  the 
material  is  disappearing,  and  haste  must  be  made  or  it  will  be 
gone.  The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  spends  large 
sums  annually  in  this  work,  and  museums  and  societies  send 
out  costly  expeditions.  The  results  will  undoubtedly  be 
greatly  enhanced  in  value  when  all  explorers,  curators,  and 
students  have  had  the  advantages  of  an  adequate  universit}" 
training.  We  may  thus  expect  much  from  the  important  ex- 
pedition now  being  sent  by  President  Jesup  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  to  the  North- 
west Coast,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Boas,  who  will  be  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Farrand. 

New  York  City  owes  more  to  Columbia  University  than  it 
as  yet  realizes,  and  in  turn  the  University  profits  much  from 
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its  position  in  one  of  the  world's  greatest  cities.  A  depart- 
ment of  anthropology  will  gain  especially  from  other  institu- 
tions of  the  city,  and  is,  if  only  for  this  reason,  likely  to  be- 
come quickly  one  of  the  leading  centers  of  anthropological 
study  and  investigation.  The  connection  of  Dr.  Boas  with 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  especially  for- 
tunate, as  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Museum  are  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  students,  and  need  not  be  duplicated  by  the  Uni- 
versity. The  New  York  State  Pathological  Institute  has  be- 
gun extensive  investigations  of  the  defective  classes  in  prisons, 
reformatories,  and  asylums,  and  will  cooperate  with  the  Univer- 
sity. Indeed,  all  the  libraries,  academies,  museums  and  other 
institutions  so  well  represented  in  New  York  City  will  con- 
tribute their  share  toward  building  up  the  work  in  anthro- 
pology now  so  well  inaugurated  by  Columbia  University. 

J.  McKeen  Cattell 


A  LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  SAMUEL  JOHN- 
SON 

[The  following  autograph  letter  from  President  Samuel  Johnson,  written 
from  Stratford  in  1744,  ten  years  before  his  election  as  president  of  King's 
College,  has  recently  been  presented  to  the  University  by  Mr.  Samuel  P. 
Avery.     It  is  not  known  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed.] 

Stratford  April  i8,  1744. 
Sr. 

I  am  very  humbly  obliged  to  you  for  your's  of  March  26. 
I  am  glad  if  Mr.  Watkins  has  proved  so  acceptable  among 
your  people  that  you  conceive  good  Hopes  of  his  being  useful 
in  promoting  the  good  Ends  of  the  Society*  in  your  parts. 
What  you  mention  to  me  of  the  500  Acres  of  Land  is  in- 
deed an  Affair  of  very  considerable  Importance  to  that  pur- 
pose :  And  I  doubt  not,  (it  seems  so  clear  a  case,)  but,  if  it 
were  properly  recommended  to  the  Bp  or  Society,  it  might 
be  obtained  &  be  of  great  public  Advantage  towards  the  pro- 

*The  "  Society"  alluded  to  is  doubtless  "  The  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts." 
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moting  of  Religion  &  Learning  in  the  Course  of  time,  & 
would  certainly  be  a  strong  Inducemt.  to  the  Society  to 
send  a  Missionary  among  you.  But  it  appears  to  me  that 
Mr.  Commissary  Vesey  is  the  proper  person  to  make  a  Repre- 
sentation of  it  as  it  is  an  Affair  that  lies  within  his  province : 
however  if  you  can  point  out  anything  to  me  within  my 
power,  whereby  I  can  be  useful  in  bringing  it  to  pass,  I 
should  gladly  assist  in  it.  But  I  think  it  would  not  fail  of 
Success  if  your  Commissary  should  appl}'  to  the  Society  to 
desire  their  Influence  with  your  Governr.  ;  or  perhaps  only 
your  own  mentioning  it  to  him  would  answer  the  End,  if  such 
a  Disposition  of  it  as  you  speak  of  be  in  the  Governour's 
power.  I  doubt  Mr.  Watkins,  who  was  obliged  to  spend 
what  Fortune  he  had  in  getting  his  Education  is  scarce  able 
to  defray  the  Expence  of  his  passage  &  undertaking  in  going 
for  Orders,  nor  are  his  Friends  here  able  to  do  much  for  him  : 
it  would  therefore  be  a  good  Charity  if  you  &  Mr.  Nichols 
could  influence  any  good  Gentlmen  in  your  province  in 
making  a  Collection  towards  defraying  his  Expences  in  this 
undertaking. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  Observations  you  have 
made  upon  Bp  Berkeley's  prins  \_Prine/ples  P^  that  I  lent  you. 
I  take  it  that  the  great  Design  of  that  Gentleman  in  what  he 
wrote,  was  to  banish  Scholasticism  &  all  talk  without  any 
meaning  out  of  philosophy,  which,  you  very  well  know,  has 
been  the  Bane  of  Science  in  all  other  parts  of  Learning,  as 
well  as  in  Religion  &  Morality.  Mr.  Locke  went  a  great 
way  in  this,  &  did  much  Service,  but  yet,  while  he  continued 
the  Doctrine  of  Abstract  Ideas,  he  was  led  to  think  &  teach 
that  there  are  some  Ideas  common  to  several  Senses,  in  which 
the  Bp  justly  suggested  he  was  mistaken ;  &  indeed,  to  me  it 
looks  as  if  he  had  demonstrated  against  him  that  tangible  & 
visible  Extension  are  things  toto  Coelo  different  tho'  they  both 
go  by  the  same  general  Name,  &  so  of  the  rest. 

If  indeed  you  mean  nothing  by  Matter  but  what  is  im- 
mediately perceived  by  Sense ;  as  you  do  not  at  all  differ 
from  what  he  would  be  at,  so  you  would,  in  this  case,  be 
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right  in  thinking  that  a  great  part  of  his  Book  is  only  a  Sub- 
til dissertation  about  the  use  of  Words  :  But  if  you  conceive 
Matter  to  be  something  abstracted  &  prescinded  from  all  the 
immediate  Objects  of  the  Senses,  according  to  the  old  Scho- 
lastical  Say  of  it,  that  it  is  neqtie  quid,  neque  quantum,  neque 
quale,  neque  quod  potest  digito  dcmonstrari,  you  might  per- 
haps think  that  a  meer  dispute  about  words  was  the  very 
thing,  &  that  only,  which  he  opposed,  &  that  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  Reason  so  to  do.  As  to  his  Mathematical  series  I 
confess  I  am  not  versed  enough  in  the  Sublime  Mathematics 
to  be  a  judge  of  them,  &  so  can  pronounce  nothing  on  this 
Subject.  I  am  very  loth  to  give  you  the  trouble  of  transcrib- 
ing, otherwise  I  should  have  a  great  Curiosity  to  see  what 
you  have  wrote  upon  it,  in  order  that  I  might  make  a  better 
Judgment :  but  this  is  too  great  a  Favour  for  me  to  ask,  tho' 
I  am  very  thankful  for  your  kind  offer.  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  this  Copy  of  the  Philadelphia  plan  for  the  promot- 
ing of  useful  knowledge,  &  wish  Gentlemen  of  Capacity 
for  it  may  encourage  it.     I  am 

Sr.  Yr  most  obliged 

humble  Servt. 
Samuel  Johnson. 


THE   Mx\PES    MEMORIAL   GATE 

In  August,  1891,  Herbert  Mapes,  '90  Arts,  '92  Mines,  was 
drowned  while  bathing  at  Fire  Island.  His  friends  and  class- 
mates, desiring  to  erect  a  memorial  to  him  as  "  a  good  student, 
a  good  athlete,  and  a  man  filled  with  the  proper  kind  of  col- 
lege spirit,"  subscribed  the  money  necessary  to  place  wrought- 
iron  gates  at  the  entrance  of  the  present  site.  As  the  Uni- 
versity was  then  considering  the  removal  from  Madison 
Avenue  to  Morningside  Heights,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
postpone  the  execution  of  the  work  till  such  time  as  the 
general  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  new  site  had  been 
decided  upon      The  entrance  to  the  University  grounds  at 
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One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Street  and  the  Boulevard  was 
considered  the  most  appropriate  place,  and  here  the  Mapes 
Memorial  Gate  will  be  erected  during  the  summer  and  thrown 
open  when  the  University  takes  possession  of  its  new  build- 
ings. 

The  gateway  consists  of  an  entrance  for  carriages,  in  the 
centre,  through  double  gates,  and  two  single  gates  for  pedes- 
trians. The  total  width  is  forty  feet  and  the  height  in  the 
centre  is  about  twenty-four  feet  above  the  sidewalk.  The  iron 
cornice  continuing  across  the  entire  width  supports  ornamental 
pediments.  The  seals  of  the  Province  and  of  the  City  of 
New  York  are  incorporated  in  the  design  above  the  side  en- 
trances, and  in  the  central  portion  is  placed  the  seal  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  supported  by  eagles,  and  the  date  of  the 
erection  of  the  memorial,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by 
a  free  adaptation  of  the  University  seal.  The  lady  whom 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  seated  upon  her  throne "  has  risen 
to  the  occasion,  and  the  children  about  her  knees  have  be- 
come sturdy  lads,  but  the  artistic  license  which  the  architects 
have  assumed  is  justified  by  the  clever  use  they  have  made  of 
it.  On  one  of  the  granite  posts  separating  the  carriage  en- 
trances from  the  side  gates  will  be  carved  "  In  Memoriam, 
Herbert  Mapes,  '90  Arts,  '92  Mines.  Obiit,  1891  ;"  On  the 
other,  a  wreath  of  laurel  and  a  palm. 

The  committee  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  memorial 
consisted  of  Messrs.  Lloyd  Collis,  Ludlow  Chrystie,  and  H. 
S.  McKee.  Messrs.  Lienan  and  Nash,  architects,  were 
chosen  by  the  committee  to  prepare  plans  for  the  gateway,  and 
the  frontispiece  of  this  number  of  the  Bulletin  indicates  that 
they  have  performed  their  work  in  a  very  artistic  and  appro- 
priate manner. 
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EDITORIALS 

As  this  will  be  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin  issued  while  the 
University  remains  at  the  present  site,  it  has  seemed  appropriate  ta 
the  editors  to  turn  the  attention  of  our  Alumni  and  friends  to  the 
past  rather  than  to  the  future — to  call  up  memories  and  associations 
connected  with  Forty-ninth  Street  rather  than  to  explain  our  hopes 
and  plans  for  the  welfare  of  the  University  at  Morningside.  We 
came  here  a  small  college,  we  leave  here  a  great  university.  How 
great  the  change  has  been,  and  how  it  has  been  brought  about, 
has  not  been  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  leading  articles  of  this- 
number. 


Henry  iSIarion  Howe,  A.M.,  S.B.,  was  elected  by  the  Trus- 
tees at  their  April  meeting  to  succeed  Professor  Thomas  Eg- 
leston,  as  professor  of  metallurgy  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science.  Professor  Howe  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in 
1869,  and  thence  entered  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
in  its  department  of  geology  and  mining  engineering,  receiving 
his  B.S.  in  1871.  Through  the  influence  of  the  late  A.  L.  Hol- 
ley,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Bessemer  Steel  Works 
of  Joliet,  Ills.,  in  1873,  and  in  the  following  year  made  a  prolonged 
investigation  for  the  Erie  Railway  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  their 
rails.  In  1877,  ^^-  Howe  turned  his  attention  more  to  copper 
metallurgy,  and  constructed  furnaces  for  cojDper  smelting  in  Chili 
and  complete  plants  for  smelting  and  refining  in  Canada  and  in  the 
United  States.  These  works  were  erected  and  operated  by  Mr. 
Howe  after  they  were  completed.  It  is  in  his  relations  as  a  consult- 
ing metallurgist  and  mechanical  engineer,  and  as  an  author,  that 
Mr.  Howe  has  been  latterly  best  known.  He  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers  and  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
Articles  on  The  Nomenclature  of  Iron,  The  Patience  of  Copper 
and  Silver  as  Affected  by  Atinealiftg,  The  Contraction  of  Iron 
on  Suddeti  Cooling,  a  series  of  papers  entitled,  What  is  Steel, 
and  a  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  on  Copper 
Smelting,  may  be  named  among  the  most  considerable  of  these. 

It  is,  however,  on  his  masterly  work  on  the  Metallurgy  of  Steel 
that  Professor  Howe's  greatest  fame  thus  far  has  rested.  This  is 
one  of   the  monumental   treatises  on  the  subject  with  which  it  is 
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concerned,  and  its  exhaustive  character,  together  with  the  sound 
scientific  basis  upon  which  it  is  founded,  led  to  one  of  his  most 
distinguished  honors,  the  Bessemer  Medal,  awarded  by  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  of  Great  Britain  for  distinguished  excellence  or 
achievement  in  that  field.  This  honor  has  been  given  to  but  three 
Americans ;  the  other  tw^o  are  Mr.  Abraham  S.  Hewitt,  who  re- 
ceived it  for  his  work  as  a  pioneer,  and  Mr.  John  Fritz,  the  creator 
of  the  great  establishment  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company. 

Professor  Howe  is  delivering  special  lectures  in  the  University 
in  the  lines  of  his  specialty  during  the  spring  of  1S97,  and  will 
begin  his  regular  assignment  of  duty  in  the  autumn. 


Graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  Literature  was  first  seriously 
undertaken  in  1895-96,  when  three  students  were  registered  as  can- 
didates for  the  higher  degrees,  having  their  major  subject  in  litera- 
ture. In  1896—97,  in  view  of  the  need  of  providing  a  second  year 
of  instruction  for  these  students,  and  also  in  view  of  the  applications 
of  students  intending  to  enter  upon  the  course,  it  was  decided  to 
plan  a  fully  developed  scheme  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  involving  three 
years  of  study  and  defining  the  requirements  for  this  degree.  Such 
a  scheme  was  adopted,  and  by  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  an  in- 
structor from  another  department,  it  was  found  practicable  to  put 
it  into  effect  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  course.  In  1897-98  it 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  a  third  year  of  study ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  Mr.  Henry  Osborn  Taylor  has  been  appointed 
university  lecturer,  with  work  in  the  first  and  second  years.  The 
appointment  of  Mr.  Taylor  thus  marks  the  complete  development 
of  the  original  plan,  the  establishment  of  a  graduate  course  of  three 
years. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  '78,  and  of  the  Columbia 
Law  School,  '80,  where  he  was  a  prize  student.  He  also  studied 
in  Germany.  He  entered  the  New  York  Bar  and  was  in  regular 
practice  in  this  city  for  a  few  years,  during  which  he  published  a 
work,  Taylor  on  Corporations^  which  is  still  in  use  in  several 
law  schools  and  is  highly  regarded.  Ten  years  ago  he  withdrew 
from  the  practice  of  law,  and  devoted  himself  to  private  study  in 
the  history  of  religion,  literature,  and  art,  the  first  results  of  which 
are  contained  in  his  recently  published  work.  Ancient  Ideals^ 
which  has  been  well  received  both  here  and  in  England.  It  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  resume  of  the  results  of  the  labor  of  specialists,  with 
much  original  comment,  and  some  valuable  critical  contributions  of 
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his  own,  especially  upon  the  ethical  and  literary  sides.  The  de- 
partment is  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of  a  scholar  so  well 
informed  in  the  learning  of  the  subject,  trained  in  the  severe  and 
definite  methods  of  thinking  and  presentation  natural  to  a  lawyer, 
and  yet  with  a  predominant  interest  in  the  history  and  interpretation 
of  the  permanent  spiritual  results  of  past  thought  and  emotion  in 
philosophic  and  artistic  forms.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that,  in  his 
teaching,  the  book  learning  of  an  exceptionally  equipped  private 
scholar  will  be  devoted  to  the  aims  of  culture. 

As  now  constituted,  the  graduate  work  of  the  department  requires 
three  years  of  study,  made  up  of  five  hours  by  Professor  Wood- 
berry,  three  hours  by  Professor  G.  R.  Carpenter,  one  hour  by  Pro- 
fessor Brander  Matthews,  and  four  hours  by  Mr.  Taylor.  The 
range  of  this  instruction  is  somewhat  greater  than  appears  on  the 
surface  of  the  statement,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  courses  can  be 
taken  for  two  successive  years,  the  subject  being  changed.  In  1897- 
98  Professor  Woodberry  will  attend  to  the  work  of  the  Seminar,  in 
the  third  year,  to  which  it  is  confined,  and  to  special  research  in  the 
sources  of  Spenser,  and  to  the  English  Romances ;  Professor  Car- 
penter to  the  history  of  lyric  poetry  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance,  Professor  Matthews  to  Moliere,  and  Mr.  Taylor  to 
the  literary  development  of  the  Hellenic  world  and  the  history  of 
the  mediasval  epic.  All  these  courses  are  exclusively  for  graduate 
students  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  course  in  Moliere,  they  are 
open  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men. 

The  unexpected  success  of  the  department  during  the  past  year 
seems  to  justify  the  establishment  of  the  course,  though  it  has  been 
somewhat  at  the  expense  of  the  undergraduates,  inasmuch  as  Pro- 
fessor Woodberry  has  been  forced  to  omit  two  important  under- 
graduate courses,  though  still  giving  two.  It  is  plain  that  the  de- 
partment is  insufficiently  equipped,  and  that  the  undergraduates 
suffer  thereby — a  fact  of  which  they  reasonably  complain.  On  the 
other  hand,  during  the  past  year  thirty-three  graduate  students  have 
been  registered  in  the  graduate  courses,  and  of  these  fourteen  have 
their  major  subject  in  literature.  Eight  of  these  students  are 
women,  of  whom  three  have  their  major  subject  in  literature.  If 
this  result  of  the  first  year's  offer,  which  is  in  no  way  due  to  special 
effort  and  encouragement,  were  to  be  repeated,  it  must  be  granted 
that  there  is  here  an  opportunity  for  usefulness  which  the  depart- 
ment should  not  neglect.  It  is  true  that  the  giving  of  the  Ph.D. 
degree  in  a  subject  which  is  treated  mainly  for  the   purposes  of 
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culture  with  only  so  much  of  learning,  in  the  technical  sense,  as 
shall  suffice  for  the  intelligent  basis  of  such  culture,  is  a  novel 
thing,  and  must  be  regarded  as  experimental ;  it  is  believed,  hovv^- 
ever,  that  the  strict  requirement  of  three  years  of  exclusively 
graduate  instruction,  no  undergraduate  course  being  allowed  to 
count  toward  the  degree,  is  a  sufficient  precaution  while  the  matter 
is  still  in  an  experimental  stage ;  and,  apart  from  the  question  of 
this  degree,  it  is  clear  that  the  study  of  literature  in  these  ways  is 
likely  to  be  an  object  of  desire  to  mature  students. 


It  would  have  been  imprudent,  if  not  impossible,  to  develop  the 
department  upon  these  lines,  had  not  the  college  library  been  ma- 
terially strengthened  in  all  the  sections  of  literature  within  the  past 
two  years.  Fortunately  Professor  Woodberry  was  enabled  to  com- 
mand a  considerable  fund  for  this  purpose,  and  the  books  purchased 
therewith  are  known  as  the  Ex  Dono  Amici  Litteraruni  collection. 
It  was  a  condition  of  the  gift  that  a  list  of  these  books  should  be 
printed,  and  it  is  now  on  the  point  of  issue.  It  affords  a  useful 
commentary  on  the  purposes  of  the  department.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  fund  was  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, with  special  regard  to  the  English  courses  given  by  Professor 
Woodberry.  Reprints  of  older  English  literature,  privately  issued 
books,  and  the  issues  of  societies  were  especially  sought,  and  these 
collections  approach  completion  for  practical  purposes,  except  for 
the  omission  of  unusually  expensive  sets,  such  as  the  Roxburghe 
and  Maidment  publications ;  where  the  list  appears  imperfect,  as 
in  the  Collier  and  Halliwell  Phillipps  sets,  the  reason  is  that  the 
missing  titles  were  already  in  the  library.  Another  considerable 
section  is  devoted  to  dramatic  history  in  all  literatures,  and  to  plays 
in  English  not  contained  in  collected  editions.  We  shall,  however, 
make  a  further  comment  on  the  list  when  it  has  appeared ;  for  the 
present  we  are  desired  to  say  that  a  limited  number  of  copies  are 
to  be  printed  for  distribution,  and  one  will  be  sent  to  those  who 
apply  for  it  until  the  number  is  exhausted.  Its  titles  indicate  the 
lines  of  interest  of  the  department,  and  the  lines  of  possible  re- 
search. In  addition  to  this  special  collection  the  library  has  ex- 
pended from  its  own  resources  considerable  sums,  and  a  very  full  col- 
lection of  foreign  dissertations  on  English  and  Romance  literatures 
has  thus  been  provided,  together  with  a  large  body  of  books.  The 
library  is  thus  sufficiently  stocked  for  the  purpose  of  research  along 
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some  lines,  but  in  general  the  sections  of  literature  are  not  equal  in 
efficiency  to  those  of  economics,  science,  and  philosophy,  and  large 
additions  must  still  be  made. 


The  recent  gift  of  Mrs.  Josiah  M.  Fiske  to  Barnard  College  of 
$140,000  permits  the  immediate  construction  of  the  third  hall  pro- 
jected by  the  Trustees.  Fiske  Hall  will  correspond  with  Brinck- 
erhoff  Hall  in  position  and  external  architecture,  but  will  be  ar- 
ranged within  as  a  dormitory  for  the  accommodation  of  sixty  students. 
The  arguments  so  forcibly  urged  in  favor  of  dormitories  for  Colum- 
bia are  even  more  cogent  in  Barnard's  case,  and  Fiske  Hall  will 
undoubtedly  make  for  the  health,  wealth,  and  standing  of  the  College. 
Brinckerhoff  and  Milbank  Halls  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  their  fitness  for  occupation  in  the  autumn,  and  their  aesthetic 
value  is  daily  more  apparent.  A  picturesque  detail  is  the  five  car- 
touches placed  at  either  side  of  the  main  entrance  and  in  three 
panels  of  Brinckerhoff  Hall,  bearing  the  Barnard,  Milbank,  and 
Brinckerhoff  arms,  the  crest  used  by  Dr.  Arthur  Brooks,  and 
Miss  Weed's  initials.  The  buildings  contain  offices,  class-rooms, 
and  laboratories  for  the  accommodation  of  about  500  students. 
The  physical,  biological,  and  chemical  laboratories  are  situated  in 
the  first,  second,  and  third  stories  respectively  of  Brinckerhoff  Hall, 
w^here  the  auditorium  also  occupies  a  portion  of  tvvo  floors.  The 
general  class-rooms  and  instructors'  rooms,  the  reading-room,  the 
faculty  room,  and  the  offices  of  administration  and  reception  rooms 
are  in  Milbank  Hall.  A  large  square  room  at  the  top  of  this  hall, 
commanding  the  beautiful  prospect  of  the  palisades,  is  set  aside  as 
a  lunch  room. 


The  provision  for  laboratories  iij  the  new  Barnard,  though  ample 
for  the  present,  will  probably  be  fully  used  as  the  result  of  the  im- 
petus given  to  scientific  study  by  the  recent  action  of  the  Faculty 
of  Pure  Science.  On  the  4th  of  January  last  the  Trustees  of  the 
University  extended  to  this  Faculty  the  right  already  possessed  by 
the  Faculties  of  Philosophy  and  Political  Science,  of  admitting  audi- 
tors, and  according  to  its  latest  circular  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science 
has  made  liberal  use  of  its  new  prerogative.  By  the  agreement  be- 
tween Barnard  and  the  University  the  admission  of  auditors  to  a 
course  operates  to  admit  to  it,  with  the  status  of  regular  students, 
women  registered  at  Barnard  College.     University-  lecture  courses 
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by  Professors  Rood,  Osborn,  Wilson,  Kemp,  Hallock,  Pupin,  Wood- 
ward, Jacoby,  Fiske,Cole,  Dean,  and  Underwood,  and  other  officers, 
will  accordingly  be  open  next  year,  to  the  number  of  thirty-eight, 
to  properly  qualified  women.  In  most  cases,  however,  laboratory 
work  will  be  done  at  Barnard  College. 


The  opening  of  the  new  year  will  witness  for  the  first  time  the 
unhampered  working  of  the  reciprocal  arrangement  between  the 
University  and  Teachers  College.  The  latter  has  now  become 
fairly  acclimated  on  the  Heights.  Its  buildings  have  just  been  com- 
pleted at  a  cost,  including  land,  of  about  a  million  dollars  ;  its  teach- 
ing staff  is  well  organized,  and  the  arrangements  for  welcoming 
Columbia  and  Barnard  students  of  education  are  fairly  complete. 
This  arrangement  has  now  been  in  force  four  years,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  embarrassments  of  time  and  space,  has  worked  fairly  well. 
Each  of  the  twelve  courses  in  education  offered  by  Teachers  Col- 
lege has  been  elected  by  students  of  Columbia  and  Bai-nard  as  can- 
didates for  the  degrees  of  A.B.,  A.M.,  and  Ph.D.,  and  Teachers 
College  students  have  followed  courses  in  Columbia  and  Barnard. 
Thus  far,  however,  the  work  has  been  only  preliminary  and  in  a 
way  experimental.  Next  year  there  may  be  expected  larger  num- 
bers, greater  regularity  in  attendance,  more  definite  requirements, 
and  more  satisfactory  results. 

The  advantage  of  this  affiliation  for  all  concerned  will  become 
more  and  more  apparent.  To  the  Teachers  College  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  University  will  mean  a  liberalizing  influence  which 
is  regarded  by  the  promoters  of  the  College  as  essential,  and  will 
give  increased  opportunities  for  showing  what  is  meant  by  the 
"  higher  training  of  the  teacher."  To  the  University  the  College 
brings,  in  particular,  the  opportunity  to  observe,  apply,  and  test  edu- 
cational theory  in  practice.  Teachers  College  has  eleven  depart- 
ments and  fifty-five  teachers,  of  whom  forty-five  are  engaged  di- 
rectly in  the  training  of  teachers.  It  offers  nine  parallel  lines  of 
work,  each  leading  to  a  distinct  specialty  in  the  field  of  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  education.  Its  staff  has  been  recruited  largely 
from  university  men  and  women,  the  graduate  courses  of  Hai-vard, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Princeton,  Chicago,  and  Columbia  having  been  re- 
cently drawn  upon  for  teachers.  The  budget  of  the  College  for 
the  coming  year  reaches  a  total  of  $135,000,  $60,000  of  which,  or 
the  income  of  a  million  and  a  half,  is  supplied  in  cash  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  private  individuals  v/ho  have  faith  in  the  ideas  for 
which  the  College  stands. 
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It  is  interesting  to  remember,  also,  that  Teachers  College  has 
always  had  a  distinctive  character.  Its  liberal  studies  and  practical 
bent  make  it  something  more  than  a  school  of  pedagog}-,  in  the 
sense  in  Vv'hich  that  term  is  sometimes  used  ;  its  professional  studies, 
method,  and  purpose  differentiate  it  sharply  from  a  college  of  lib- 
eral arts,  while  in  point  of  spirit,  staff,  and  material  equipment  it  is 
naturally  allied  with  a  university. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  kind  of  work  for  public  education  which 
it  is  the  province  of  the  University  to  do.  During  the  next  few  years 
Greater  New  York  will  be  the  scene  of  a  momentous  educational  de- 
velopment. In  this  development  the  interests  of  public  education 
throughout  the  country  are  at  stake,  for  Greater  New  York  is  a  type 
of  the  country  at  large;  and  the  affiliation  of  these  institutions,  both 
of  which  have  been  identified  with  the  movement  from  its  incep- 
tion, will  be  one  more  factor  in  the  culmination  now  at  hand. 


The  use  of  the  lecture  rooms  of  Columbia  University  for  meet- 
ings of  societies  has  become  so  general  that  the  removal  to  the  new 
site  will  doubtless  be  an  occasion  of  genuine  regret  to  many  of  the 
organizations  which  have  enjoyed  its  hospitality  at  the  present  build- 
ings. During  the  past  year  an  unusually  large  number  of  local 
societies  have  met  regularly  within  our  walls,  and  several  national 
associations  of  considerable  importance  have  held  their  annual  meet- 
ings or  conventions  here.  Naturally  the  professors  and  other  offi- 
cers of  instruction  have  been  prominent  in  the  work  of  these  bodies, 
which,  in  addition  to  affording  opportunities  for  discussion,  are  often 
instrumental  in  bringing  to  the  general  public  information  as  to  ad- 
vanced studies  and  investigations  in  the  fields  of  science,  philosophy, 
and  letters.  Of  the  national  organizations,  the  first  meeting  during 
the  college  3-ear  was  that  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
November.  The  Christmas  recess  brought  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  American  Historical  Association,  the  Church  History  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature.  During  the  same  period 
the  American  Folk  Lore  Society  was  in  session  here,  and  a  popular 
lecture  was  delivered  under  its  auspices.  From  time  to  time  the 
Archaeological  Institute  has  met  in  Hamilton  Hall  and  the  Amer- 
ican Mathematical  Society  has  held  monthly  meetings  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  The  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  met  weekly  at  Columbia  for  many  years,  and  its  officers 
and  Council  are  composed,  to  a  large   extent,  of  Columbia  profes- 
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sors.  The  New  York  Society  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America  also  conducted,  during  the  spring,  a  series  of  meetings 
witn  lectures  on  archaeology.  The  Torrey  Botanical  Club  holds 
fortnightly  meetings,  and  the  New  York  Electrical  Society  and  the 
New  York  Schoolmasters'  Association  monthly  meetings — all  in 
the  buildings  of  the  University. 

The  foregoing  list,  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  one,  serves  to 
show  the  diversity  of  interests  represented,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  University  gladly  extends  its  hospitality  to  national  and  local 
institutions  devoted  to  scholarship  and  education.  While  the  new 
site  will  present  greater  advantages  for  extended  meetings  and  con- 
ventions, it  is  perhaps  to  be  feared  that  the  distance  from  the  heart 
of  the  city  will  for  a  time  diminish  somewhat  our  opportunities  in 
this  respect. 

Botany  and  Barnard  College  have  lost  an  earnest  and  devoted 
worker  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Gregory.  Her  loss  is  particularly  sad 
just  now  when  Barnard  is  at  the  threshold  of  its  new  and  enlarged 
career,  its  scope  and  accommodations  widened,  and  its  new  home 
nearly  ready  for  occupancy.  That  Dr.  Gregory  was  one  of  the 
principal  attractions  of  the  College  in  the  early  days  of  its  career, 
cannot  be  denied,  for  at  first  the  number  of  special  students  in 
botany  exactly  equalled,  for  three  successive  years,  the  total  number 
of  students  in  the  College.  She  gave  herself  enthusiastically  to  her 
work  and  spared  neither  her  time  nor  her  strength  in  her  devotion 
to  her  pupils,  encouraging  them  to  do  original  investigation  and 
showing  them  by  her  own  work  and  guidance  in  the  laboratory  how 
to  do  it. 

Emily  Loriva  Gregory  was  born  at  Portage,  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1841.  She  received  her  education  at  Albion  Seminary, 
and  after  graduating  from  there  taught  at  Dunkirk  (Fredonia) 
Friendship  Seminary,  and  earned  enough  to  go  to  Cornell 
University  in  1876.  Here  she  studied  botany  and  literature 
and  took  her  degree  as  Bachelor  of  Literature  in  1881.  She  held  a 
position  at  Smith  College  from  1881-1883  as  teacher,of  botany, 
and  the  following  winter  had  charge  of  the  laboratory  work  in 
botany  at  the  Harvard  Annex.  In  1 883-1 884  she  went  abroad  and 
studied  for  two  years  at  Strasburg  and  one  year  at  Zurich,  where 
on  July  23,  1886,  she  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
having  been  one  of  the  earliest  of  American  women  to  whom  this 
honor  was  accorded.     On  her  return  to  America  she  held  a  position 
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at  Bnn  Jvlawr  for  two  years  as  associate  in  botany  to  Professor  E. 
B.  Wilson,  who  w^as  then  professor  of  biology  at  that  institution, 
and  during  the  following  winter  she  was  again  associated  with  him 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1SS9  Dr.  Gregory  was  ap- 
pointed instructor  at  Barnard  College  and  in  1896  professor.  She 
was  an  associate  editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical 
Club,  to  which  she  contributed  many  articles  and  reviews,  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  American  Naturalists  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  a  contributor  to  the 
Botanical  Gazette. 


The  following  minute  was  adopted  bv  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Barnard  College  on  Thursday,  April 
22,  1S97  : 

"  Professor  Gregory  gave  to  Barnard  College  through  the  eight 
years  of  its  existence  a  service  in  the  highest  degree  loyal,  enthu- 
siastic, and  successful.  Her  influence  in  creating  and  maintaining 
a  high  standard  in  scientific  work  was  of  great  importance  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  College.  She  had  the  good  fortune 
to  possess,  together  with  unusual  intellectual  gifts,  the  graces  of 
character  requisite  to  make  them  effective,  and  her  scholarship  was 
in  the  sen-ice  of  kindliness,  of  courage,  and  of  truth.  The  College 
bears  witness  not  only  to  her  love  of  sound  learning,  but  to  the 
modesty  and  the  openness  of  mind  which  were  the  rare  and  beauti- 
ful setting  of  her  powers." 


UNIVERSITY  NOTES 

The  Library 

The  Library  has  received  during  the  past  few  weeks  some  valu- 
able gifts.  The  most  important  of  these  is  from  the  private  library 
of  a  gentleman  who  has  been  a  frequent  benefactor  to  the  University 
and  the  Library,  of  3S7  books,  in  the  main  richly  illustrated  works 
in  art,  architecture,  and  natural  history.  A  consei-vative  estimate 
of  the  money  value  of  these  books  shows  them  to  be  worth  about 
$6,000.  Among  them  are  Audubon's  ^tiadrufeds,  Sepp's  Neder- 
landsche  ifisektcfi,  Gould's  Hum7ning  bii-ds,  Levaillant's  Oiseaux 
d'Afrique,  and  numerous  other  beautifully  illustrated  works  in 
natural  history,  many  of  them  colored  by  hand,  together  with 
Catlin's  A?ncrican   Indians  (a  hand-colored  copy),  Schoolcraft's 
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Indians^  Pennant's  archaeological  and  zoological  works,  Gran- 
ger's Biographical  history  of  England  (with  the  addition  of 
two  thousand  or  more  rare  and  valuable  portraits).  Other  gifts  of 
interest  are  a  collection  of  books  on  the  Baltic  provinces  and 
Livonia,  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Dr.  Hermann  Guleke,  and  a 
number  of  books  on  Frisia,  including  most  of  the  publications  of  the 
Friesch  genootschap  van  geschied-  oudheid-  en  talkunde. 

The  additions  to  the  Library  for  the  current  year  will  fall  far 
short  of  the  usual  average  by  reason  of  the  greatly  reduced  funds 
available  for  the  purchase  of  books.  Opportunity  has  thus  been 
afforded  to  catalogue  a  large  body  of  bound  volumes  of  pamphlets 
which  had  belonged  to  the  library,  some  of  them  for  many  years, 
and  also  to  arrange  and  bind  the  more  important  and  valuable 
pamphlets  hitherto  unclassified. 

An  interesting  find  was  recently  made  in  an  old  volume  of 
pamphlets  thus  being  catalogued.  This  was  a  copy  of  the  first 
work  issued  in  English  treating  of  New  York  and  Manhattan 
Island,  Denton's  A  brief  descriptiofi  of  Nexv  Tork^  fori7icrly 
called  New- Netherlands^  a  little  pamphlet  of  twenty-one  pages, 
issued  in  London  in  1670.  This  is  one  of  the  scarcest  pieces  of 
early  Americana,  and  was  spoken  of  by  the  bibliographies  two 
hundred  years  ago  as  "Liber  rarissimus."  Its  market  value  is 
about  $750.  The  copy  thus  found  is  of  unusual  size  and  excellence, 
and  contains  on  the  title  page  the  date,  which  in  most  copies  has 
been  cut  off  by  binders.  This  tract  was  reproduced  in  1845  by 
Gowans  as  the  first  number  of  his  Bibliotheca  americana.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Gowans  knew  of  but  two  copies  in  this  country,  but  the 
interest  in  early  American  history  which  has  since  been  developed 
has  called  forth  several  other  copies,  which  are  now  in  libraries 
and  private  collections. 

By  the  instructions  of  the  President,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Library  Council,  the  Library  will  be  closed 
from  June  12th,  until  it  is  reopened  at  the  new  site.  It  is  deemed 
important  that  the  Library  should  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  removal  to  make  a  complete  inventory  of  the  books  in 
the  Library.  Due  notice  of  the  re-opening  will  be  given  in  the 
public  press  and  elsewhere. 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  has  been  offered  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Devereux   (School  of  Mines,  '78)    to  graduates  of  the  School  of 
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Klines  for  the  best  memoir  on  the  electric  transmission  of  power  for 
mining  purposes.  The  memoir  should  describe  in  detail,  with  the 
necessary  drawings,  an  existing  plant  or  plants,  and  the  practical 
results  obtained  therefrom,  giving,  if  possible,  the  cost  of  Installation 
and  working.  Preference  will  be  given  to  memoirs  describing 
plants  with  which  the  writer  has  had  personal  connection  either  in 
the  design,  the  construction,  or  the  operation  of  the  same.  Memoirs 
must  be  handed  in  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  on  or  before  December 
I,  1897. 

The  ISIineralogical  Collection,  now  containing  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand specimens,  and  hitherto  arranged  in  a  semi-economic  order 
throughout,  was  formed  solely  for  the  use  of  the  students  in  engi- 
neering and  chemistry.  The  rearrangement  at  the  new  site  will  be 
as  follows : 

(i)  A  systematic  collection,  composed  of  the  specimens  of 
each  obtainable  species  which  best  illustrate  the  physical  and 
chemical  characters  of  the  species.  The  order  chosen  may  be 
called  Groth  modified  by  Dana,  and  the  proportionate  space  allotted 
to  each  group  will  conform  to  the  average  of  three  of  the  great  col- 
lections of  the  world. 

(3)  An  economic  collection  of  ores,  building  materials,  and  min- 
erals used  in  chemical  industries,  in  which  especial  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  ordinary  crystals  and  masses,  and  to  localities.  The 
order  adopted  is  that  of  the  text-book  used  in  the  engineering  and 
chemical  courses. 

(3)  An  introductory  collection,  illustrating  history  and  characters. 

(4)  A  dynamic  collection,  illustrating  the  genesis  and  alteration 
of  minerals. 

Two  new  undergraduate  courses  in  Mineralogy  have  been  started. 
One,  offered  in  the  College,  is  an  introductory  course  preparatory  to 
work  under  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science.  The  other,  a  course  in 
physical  crystallography,  is  to  be  given  in  the  fourth  year  to  students 
in  organic  chemistry.  In  connection  with  these  there  is  now  ap- 
pearing in  the  School  of  Mines  Quarterly  ti  series  of  articles  on  the 
characters  of  crystals. 

Faculty  of  Philosophy 

Each  year  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  draws  students  from  a  wider 
extent  of  territory,  and  from  a  larger  number  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. This  year,  for  example,  no  fewer  than  forty  candidates 
for  university  degrees  were  examined  by  the  Faculty.     Eight  of 
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these,  including  one  woman,  were  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  They  had  received  preliminary  education 
at  the  following  institutions :  Toronto  University,  2 ;  Prussian 
Gymnasium,  i  ;  University  of  Munich,  i  ;  Columbia,  Yale,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  and  Wellesley  College,  x  each.  The  thirty-two 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  of  whom  7  were  wo- 
men, came  from  the  following  colleges:  Columbia,  7;  Vassar,  3; 
and  Wilberforce  University,  Queen's  College  (Belfast),  University 
of  Vermont,  Swarthmore,  Wesleyan,  Yale,  Lafayette,  Barnard, 
Wycliffe  (Toronto),  Prussian  Gymnasium,  St.  Augustine's  College 
(Canterbury),  Oregon  University,  Wellesley,  University  of  Kansas, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Hiram,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Trinity  University  (Texas),  Ohio  State  University,  Har- 
vard, Smith,  and  Oberlin,  i  each. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  held  in  Balti- 
more on  April  22,  Professor  Gottheil  read  the  following  papers: 
Persian  influences  in  Arabia  and  Note  on  Dr.  Torrey's  article 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society.,  xviii,  176.  Professor  Gottheil 
also  presented  a  preliminary  card  catalogue  of  all  Oriental  manu- 
scripts in  United  States.  At  the  same  meeting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Lau,  an  advanced  student  in  the  Department  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, read  a  paper  on  Some  Babylonian  temfle  records  i?z  the 
Library  of  Columbia  University. 

Faculty  of  Political  Science 

Thirteen  graduate  students  have  applied  for  examination  under 
this  Faculty  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and  thirty-one  for  the  degree 
of  M.A.  The  titles  of  dissertation  for  the  degrees  of  Ph.D.  are  as 
follows :  Factory  laws  and  inspection  in  the  United  States ;  Re- 
cent centralizing  tendencies  in  state  educational  administration ; 
Sympathetic  strikes ;  Rhode  Island  and  the  Federal  Union,  1 765- 
90;  An  analysis  of  agricultural  discontent  in  the  United  States; 
The  origin  of  the  French  republic ;  The  abolition  of  privateering 
and  the  Declaration  of  Paris ;  Fresh  air  charity  in  the  United 
States ;  The  growth  of  cities  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  English 
local  government  of  to-day ;  History  of  location  in  Iowa.  There 
were  sixty-three  applications  for  fellowships  in  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  School  of  Political  Science.  Eight  of  the  applicants  were 
appointed. 

Dr.  W.  Z.  Ripley  is  publishing  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly 
an  interesting  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  the  racial  geography 
of  Europe. 
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The  following  records  of  publications  for  1S96  were  omitted  fi'om 
the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin  : 

DuxxiNG,  Prof.  \Vm.  A.  Bodin  on  sovereignty.  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly, vol.  II,  pp.  S2-104. — Record  of  political  events.  Ibid.,  vol.  12,  pp. 
365-396  and  764-7SS. — La  vie  politique  et  parlementaire  aux  Etats  Unis. 
Revue  Politique  et  Parlcmc7itaire,  vol.  S,  pp.  j^2'j-j\.42,  and  vol.  10,  pp.  445- 
455. — Michel's  Idee  de  I'Etat  (Review).  Political  Science  Quarterly,  vol. 
II,  pp.  734-73S. — Rousseau's  Contrat  social,  edition  Dreyfus-Brissac  (Re- 
view). Ibid.,  vol.  II,  pp.  165-167. — Willoughby's  Nature  of  the  state 
(Review).  Ibid.,  vol.  11,  pp.  545-548. — Scott's  History  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion (Review).     American  Historical  Revie-v,  vol.  i,  pp.  750-752. 

MooRE,  Prof.  J.  B.  American  notes  to  Dicey's  Conflict  of  laws.  Boston, 
The  Boston  Book  Co. — Historical  notes  on  international  arbitration.  Re- 
port of  the  American  conference  on  international  arbitration,  at  Washing- 
ton, April  22-23,  1S96.  Pp-  169-218. — International  arbitration.  The  Neiv 
World,  June. — The  question  of  Cuban  belligerency.  The  Forum,  May. — 
The  Monroe  doctrine.  Political  Science  Quarterly,  vol.  2,  pp.  1-29. — The 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  National  Re- 
f/ezt',  July. — Benedetti's  Studies  in  diplomacy  (Review).  American  His- 
torical Reviexv.,  vol.  i,  p.  730. 

Faculty  of   Pure   Scienxe 

Depart?nettt  of  Botany. — Three  students  from  the  Department 
of  Botany  are  expecting  to  receive  the  doctor's  degree  at  Com- 
mencement :  Mr.  Schneider,  whose  work  was  completed  in  1S95-96, 
but  whose  thesis  was  not  published  because  of  various  delays  in 
preparing  the  plates ;  Mr.  A.  J,  Grout,  whose  thesis  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club ;  and  Mr.  A. 
A.  Tyler,  whose  thesis  is  being  printed  in  the  Annals  of  the  JVeiv 
York  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Professor  Underwood  expects  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer  in  the  herbaria  at  Kew  and  Paris,  examining  types  of 
American  plants  in  two  diverse  groups,  fungi  and  ferns.  The 
Berkeley  collection  of  fungi  at  the  former  place,  though  rich  in 
American  species  collected  by  the  earlier  mycologists  (1835-1875), 
has  never  been  examined  by  American  monographers.  Much  con- 
fusion has  resulted  from  a  lack  of  definite  knowledge  of  Berkeley's 
types,  for  his  descriptions  w' ere  meagre  and  very  imperfect.  It  is 
hoped  that  an  examination  and  redescription  of  these  types  in  cer- 
tain groups  will  give  a  clearer  knowledge  of  our  fungous  flora. 

The  Department  of  Botany  has  recently  received  a  valuable  gift 
from  President  Low,  consisting  of  the  entire  series  of  water  colors 
and  pen-drawings  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  Hamilton  Gibson  for 
his    work    on   Edible    toadstools  and   mushrooms.     These    form 
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highly  artistic,  as  well  as  authentic,  representations  of  a  considera- 
ble number  of  the  common  edible  fungi.  The  illustrations,  when 
properly  framed,  will  be  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  new  laboratory. 

In  order  that  the  Herbarium  should  not  be  twice  moved,  it  has 
been  decided  to  leave  it  in  its  present  quarters  until  its  final  removal 
to  the  Botanical  Garden.  Such  courses  in  the  graduate  work  as  in- 
volve taxonomic  work  among  the  higher  plants  will  be  continued 
next  year  at  the  present  herbarium  room.  Since  the  working  force 
of  the  herbarium  has  been  insufficient  to  keep  up  the  proper  mounting 
of  the  plants  at  the  same  pace  as  the  accessions,  a  special  provision 
has  been  made  to  complete  this  work  during  the  coming  summer, 
so  that  when  the  collection  is  transferred  it  will  be  ready  at  once 
for  delivery  in  a  working  order.  It  is  expected  that  the  Ellis  col- 
lection of  fungi,  belonging  to  the  Botanical  Garden,  will  be  accessi- 
ble for  reference  next  October. 

Department  of  Physics. — Professor  Rood  is  engaged  in  study- 
ing the  effects  of  variations  of  the  total  illumination  in  connection 
with  his  flicker  process  for  measuring  the  luminosity  of  colored  sur- 
faces. During  the  Christmas  vacation  Professor  Ha  Hock  measured 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  5,000  feet  below  its  surface,  at  a  local- 
ity near  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Mr.  Parker  has  published  a  systematic 
treatise  on  electrical  measurements  which  will  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  laboratory  courses.  Mr,  Curtis  has  completed  an  in- 
vestigation on  the  use  of  uncorrected  lenses  in  photography,  which 
will  immediately  be  published.  Mr.  Gordon  offers  a  course  on 
meteorology  for  the  coming  year. 

At  the  reception  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  April  5th, 
Professor  Rood  exhibited  photographs  demonstrating  the  regular  or 
specular  reflection  of  the  X-rays.  Professor  Hallock  exhibited  a 
piece  of  apparatus  which  illustrated  the  action  of  the  Wheatstone 
bridge  in  accordance  with  hydraulic  principles,  and  a  new  mechan- 
ism illustrating  the  resolutions  of  vibrations,  both  designed 
and  constructed  by  himself.  Mr.  Trowbridge  exhibited  models  of 
a  new  X-ray  detector  which  he  has  invented  and  constructed. 

Departfnent  of  Zoology. — A  second  Columbia  Zoological  Ex- 
pedition to  the  west  coast  has  been  organized  for  the  present  summer, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  sufiicient  funds  may  be  raised  to  enable  the 
party  to  leave  by  June  first.  A  party  consisting  of  Messrs.  Har- 
rington, MacGregor,  Griffin,  and  Keppel,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Calkins,  will  first  proceed  to  Port  Townsend,  on  Puget  Sound, 
where  they  will  be  joined  by  Professor  Wilson,  by  Professor  Lloyd 
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of  Teachers  College,  and  probably  one  or  two  others.  Later  in  the 
summer  a  division  of  the  party  will  go  on  to  Alaska  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  zoological  reconnaissance  of  the  waters  in  the  region 
of  Sitka,  of  which  almost  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  it 
is  extremely  rich  in  rare  and  interesting  forms  of  life. 

An  important  part  of  the  year's  work  has  been  the  study  and  re- 
ports upon  the  results  of  last  summer's  expedition  to  the  west 
coast.  Several  papers  setting  forth  these  results  have  been  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Science  and  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists 
by  Messrs.  Dean,  Calkins,  Harrington,  Griffin,  and  Crampton,  and 
others  are  in  preparation.  Among  the  more  interesting  of  these 
investigations  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Dr.  Dean  on  the  embry- 
ology of  the  primitive  fishes  Bdellostoma  and  Chimcera^  and  of 
Mr.  Harrington  on  the  remarkable  degenerate  mollusk  Entoconcha^ 
whose  occurrence  in  this  country  has  been  recorded  for  the  first 
time. 

Dr.  Strong  has  continued  his  investigations  on  the  nervous  system 
of  lower  vertebrates.  Professor  C.  Judson  Herrick,  of  Dennison 
University,  has  been  engaged  in  an  important  research  on  the 
cranial  nerves  of  theteleost  fishes,  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Strong  in  his  studies  on  the  Amphibia.  Other  original  researches 
during  the  year  have  included :  studies  on  fertilization  and  cell- 
division  in  echinoderms  and  annelids,  by  Professor  Wilson;  on 
cell-division  in  Noctiluca  and  other  Protozoa,  by  Gary  N.  Calkins; 
the  growth,  fertilization,  and  division  of  the  eggs  in  ascidians,  by 
H.  E.  Crampton ;  on  the  grafting  of  insects  and  the  artificial  for- 
mation of  twins,  by  H.  E.  Crampton ;  the  histology,  physiology, 
and  development  of  the  lime-glands,  by  N.  R.  Harrington;  the 
formation  of  the  spermatozoa  in  Amphibia,  by  J.  H.  MacGregor; 
on  the  general  mitotic  phenomena  in  the  eggs  of  gephyreans,  by 
B.  B.  Griffin;  on  spermatogenesis  in  insects,  by  F.  C.  Paulmier; 
the  early  embryology  of  the  cat-fish,  by  F.  B.  Sumner;  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cormorant,  by  A.  E.  Anderson.  The  results  of 
several  of  the  above  have  been  presented  in  abstract  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

Professor  Osborn  will  pass  a  part  of  the  summer  in  the  explora- 
tion of  newly  opened  beds  of  fossils  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and 
Kansas.  Professor  Dean  will  work  in  Munich  on  certain  problems 
of  vertebrate  embryology  and  will  attend  the  international  congress 
of  geologists  at  St.  Petersburg.  Dr.  Strong  and  Mr.  Crampton 
will,  as  usual,  be  engaged  in  research  and  instruction  at  the  Wood's 
Holl  biological  station. 
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UNIVERSITY     FELLOWSHIPS     AND     SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  Fellowships  for  1897-9S  were  awarded  as  follows  : 

James  Loring  Arnold,  Columbia  College,  A.B.,  1S91.     English. 

William  Maxwell  Burke,  Oberlin  College,  A.B.,  1S96;  candi- 
date for  A.M.,  1897.      Political  Econojny. 

Victor  Seldon  Clark,  University  of  Minnesota,  B.L.,  1S90. 
Latin. 

Joseph  Germains  Charles  Cottier,  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, M.E.,  1894;  Columbia  University,  A.M.,  1896;  Univer- 
sity Fellow  in  Mechanics,  1896-97.     Mecha7zics. 

John  Archibald  Fairlie,  Harvard  College,  A. B.,  1895;  A.M., 
1S96.     Administration. 

John  Driscoll  Fitz-Gerald,  Jr.,  Columbia  College,  A.B.,  1895. 
Rofnance  Languages. 

George  Tobias  Flom,  University  of  Wisconsin,  B.L.,  1893; 
Vanderbilt  University,  A.M.,  1894.      Gertnan. 

Arthur  Hillyer  Ford,  University  of  Wisconsin,  B.S.,  1895; 
E.E.,  1896.     Electrical  Engi?ieeri?ig. 

Louis  Herbert  Gray,  Princeton  College,  A.B.,  1897.  Indo- 
Lranian  Languages. 

Nathan  Russell  Harrington,  Williams  College,  A.B.,  1893; 
A.M.,  1895;  Columbia  University,  x\ssistant  in  Zoology,  1896-97. 
Zoology. 

Marshall  Avery  Howe,  University  of  Vermont,  Ph.B.,  1890; 
University  of  California,  Instructor  in  Botany,  1891—96;  Columbia 
University,  University  Scholar  in  Botany,  1896-97.     Botany. 

John  Duer  Ii-ving,  Columbia  College,  A.B.,  1896;  graduate 
student  at  Columbia  University,  1896-97.      Geology. 

Allen  Johnson,  Amherst  College,  A.B.,  1892;  A.M.,  1S95; 
University  of  Leipzig,  1S95-97.      European  History. 

Adam  Leroy  Jones,  Williams  College,  A.B.,  1895.    Philosophy. 

Edward  Kasner,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  B.S.,  1896; 
Columbia  University,  candidate  for  A.M.,  1897-      Mathematics. 

Alexander  von  Wolffersdoi-ff  Leslie,  Hai-vard  College,  A.B., 
1894;   Lincoln  L^nivei'sity,  111.,  A.M.,  1895.     Literature. 

John  Alexander  Mathews,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 
B.S.,  1893;  M.S.,  1896;  Columbia  University,  A.M.,  1895;  As- 
sistant in  Assaying,  1896—97.      Chemistry. 

Charles  Edward  Merriam,  Jr.,  Lenox  College,  la.,  A.B.,  1S93; 
Iowa  State  University,  A. B.,  1895.      Political  Philosophy. 
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H.  C.  Metcalf,  Ilanard  College,  A.B.,  1S94;  University  of 
Berlin,  1S94-95,  1S96-97;  University  of  Paris,  1895-96.    Finance. 

William  August  Schaper,  University  of  Wisconsin,  B.L.,  1895  ; 
Columbia  University,  University  Scholar  in  Sociolog}',  1896-97. 
Sociology. 

Frank  Schlesinger,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  B.S., 
1890;  Columbia  University,  University  Fellow  in  Astronomy, 
1896-97.      Astronomy. 

Clement  Moore  Lacey  Sites,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  A.B., 
1887;  A.M.,  1890;  Columbian  University,  LL.B.,  1890.  Con- 
stitutional Laixi. 

Edward  Lee  Thorndike,  Wesleyan  University,  A.B.,  1895; 
Harvard  College,  A.B.,  1896;  Harvard  University,  candidate  for 
A.M.,  1897.     Psychology. 

*Robert  Harvey  Whitten,  University  of  Michigan,  B.L.,  1896; 
University  of  Chicago,  1896-97.      Administration. 

The  alternates  for  1897-9S  were  named  as  follows: 

In  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy 
I.   Lee  ]Maltbie  Dean,  Yale  University,  A.B.,  1896.      Sanskrit. 
3.  Frederick   Leslie    Whai-ff,   University  of    California,   Ph.B., 
1890.      Ger?nan. 

3.  George  Balthasar  Germann,  Columbia  College,  A. B.,  1S95; 
New  York  University,  Master  of  Pedagogy,  1894.      Education. 

4.  Hugh  Henry  Herdman,  Jr.,  Wabash  College,  A.B.,  1896. 
Literatttre. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science 

1.  John  Howard  Dvnes,  Adelbert  College,  A.B.,  1S91  ;  Western 
Resene  University,  1S94-95;  Harv^ard  University,  1895-96;  Co- 
lumbia University,  1896—97.      Sociology. 

2.  George  Frederick  Frost,  Brown  University,  A.B.,  1896; 
candidate  for  A.M.,  1897.      History. 

3.  John  Randolph  Neal,  University  of  Tennessee,  A.B.,  1893; 
Vanderbilt  University,  A.M.,  1895;  LL.B.,  1896;  Columbia 
University,  1896-97.      Political  Science. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Pure  and  Applied  Science 
I.   Alexander  James  Campbell,  Yale  University,   Ph.B.,    1893; 

University   of    California,    1896;   Columbia    L'niversity,    candidate 

for  E.M.,  1897.      Mining  Engineering. 
♦Appointed  from  the  Alternates  by  the  President. 
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3.  Elmer  Ottis  Wooton,  Earlham  College,  B.S.,  18S9;  A.M., 
1896;  Columbia  University,  University  Scholar  in  Botany 
1896-97.      Botany. 

3.  Walter  Coluzzi  Kretz,  Columbia  College,  A.B.,  1896;  Co 
lumbia  University,  University  Scholar  in  Astronomy,  1896-97. 
Astronomy. 

4.  Wilber  Dwight  Engle,  Albion  College,  A.B.,  1893;  A.M. 
1894;  University  of  Denver,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  1895-97 
Chemistry. 

The  following  have  been  appointed  University  Fellows  fo 
1897-8,  without  emolument: 

Anseln  Vinet  Hiester,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  B.S.,  1887 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  A.B.,  1889.      Sociology. 

William  Herbert  King,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
B.S.,  1S94;  Harvard  College,  A.B.,  1896.      Public  Law. 

Leonard  Beecher  McW^hood,  Columbia  College,  A.B.,  1893 
PsycJiology. 

The  total  number  of  applications  received  was  177.  Of  these 
66  were  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  64  (of  which  number  i  was 
withdrawn)  in  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  3 1  in  the  Faculty 
of  Pure  Science,  and  4  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

The  twenty-four  Fellows  appointed  are  widely  distributed  among 
the  various  educational  institutions  of  the  country.  The  following 
fifteen  institutions  are  represented  in  the  list:  Harvard,  4;  Co- 
lumbia, 3  ;  Williams,  3  ;  University  of  Wisconsin,  2  ;  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  3  ;  and  Oberlin,  Stevens  Institute,  Prince- 
ton, Amherst,  Washington  and  Jefferson,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Lenox 
(la.),  and  the  Universities  of  Minnesota,  Vermont,  and  Texas,  i 
each. 

The  President's  University  Scholarships  and  the  University 
Scholarships  have  been  assigned  as  follows  : 

President's  University  Scholarships 

John  Howard  Dynes,  Adelbert  College,  A.B.,  1891  ;  Harvard 
University,  graduate  student,  1895-6;  Columbia  University,  gradu- 
ate student,  1896-7.      Sociology. 

Corliss  Fitz-Randolph,  Alfred  University,  A.B.,  1888  ;  Columbia 
University,  graduate  student,  1896-7.     Latin. 

James  Paddock  Taylor,  Colgate  University,  A.B.,  1895  ;  Harvard 
University,  graduate  student,  1896-7.      Education. 

Elmer  Ottis  Wooton,  Earlham  College,  Ind.,  B.S.,  1889;  Co- 
lumbia University,  graduate  student,  1896-7.     Botany. 
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University  Scholarships 

Allan  Peilee  Ball,  Amherst  College,  A.B.,  1S93,  and  A.M., 
1S95.     Economics. 

George  Sheldon  Bowman,  Roanoke  College,  A.B.,  1S94.  Juris- 
prudence. 

Frank  Hoag  Brooks,  Columbia  College,  candidate  for  A.B., 
1S97.      Greek. 

Barnum  Brown,  Kansas  State  University,  candidate  for  A.B., 
1S97.      Zoology. 

Will  Grant  Chambers,  Lafayette  College,  A.B.,  1S94.  Psy- 
chology. 

William  Bernard  Cutright,  University  of  West  Virginia,  A.B., 
1S95.      Eco7ioinics. 

John  Allen  De  Cou,  Haverford  College,  A.B.,  1S94;  Harvard 
University,  A.B.,  1S95.     Romatice  Philology. 

WilberDwightEngle,  Albion  College,  A.B.,  1S93;  A.M.,  1S94. 
Chemistry. 

Hugh  Henry  Herdman,  Jr.,  Wabash  College,  A.B.,  1896. 
Literature. 

Benjamin  Felix  Hill,  University  of  Texas,  B.S.,  1896;  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  candidate  for  M.S.,  1897.      Geology. 

Olin  W^esley  Hill,  Wesleyan  University,  A.B.,  1S96.  Political 
Science. 

Samuel  Carlisle  Johnston,  Colgate  University,  A.B.,  1884,  and 
A.M.,  1SS7;  Columbia  University,  graduate  student,  1896-7. 
Greek. 

Walter  Coluzzi  Kretz,  Columbia  College,  A.B.,  1S96  ;  Columbia 
University,  graduate  student,  1896-7.      Astronomy. 

Charles  Kuntz,  University  of  Vienna,  189 1-2;  University  of 
Zurich,  1892-3;  Columbia  University,  graduate  student,  1896—7. 
Psychology. 

Roswell  C.  McCrea,  Haverford  College,  candidate  for  A.B., 
1897.      Political  Science. 

Theophilus  John  Moll,  DePauw  University,  Fh.B.,  1893,  and 
LL.B.,  1894;  Cornell  University,  LL.M.,  1896.  Constitutional 
Lazv. 

William  Arthur  Dunlop  Moore,  Yale  University,  A.B.,  1895. 
Constitutional  Law. 

John  Randolph  Neal,  University  of  Tennessee,  A.B.,  1893; 
Vanderbilt  University,  A.M.,  1895,  and  LL.B.,  1S96;  Columbia 
University,  graduate  student,  1896-7.      Political  Science. 
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Francis  Reid  North,  Wesleyan  Universit}',  candidate  for  A.B., 
1897.      History. 

James  Roy  Perry,  University  of  Toronto,  A.B.,  1S96.     History. 

William  Popper,  Columbia  College,  A.B.,  1S96;  Columbia 
University,  graduate  student,  1896-7.      Semitic  Laitguages. 

Frederic  Newton  Raymond,  University  of  Kansas,  A.B.,  1896; 
Columbia  University,  graduate  student,  1896-7.      Literattire. 

Albert  Cranberry  Reed,  Vanderbilt  University,  A.B.,  1895; 
Yale  University,  graduate  student,  1S96-7.      English. 

Arthur  Frank  Joseph  Remy,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
A.B.,  1890;  Columbia  University,  graduate  student,  1896-7. 
Comparative  Philology. 

Hadley  D.  Vicars  Ross,  Dalhousie  College,  A.B.,  1893;  Har- 
vard College,  A.B.,  1895.      Literature. 

Edward  Barker  Scoggan,  Amity  College  (la.),  A.B.,  1896; 
University  of  Illinois,  candidate  for  A.M.,  1897.     PJiilosophy. 

Francis  Bertody  Sumner,  University  of  Minnesota,  B.S.,  1894; 
Columbia  University,  graduate  student,  1896-7.      Zoology. 

Edwin  Piatt  Tanner,  Columbia  College,  candidate  for  A.B., 
1897.      History. 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  B.S., 
1895.      German. 

William  Morrow  Washington,  Centre  College  (Kentucky),  B.S., 
1895;  Columbia  University,  graduate  student,  1896-7.   PJiilosopJiy. 

The  total  number  of  applications  received  was  86.  Of  these,  44 
were  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  26  in  the  Faculty  of  Political 
Science,  and  16  in  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science. 

The  distribution  of  the  applications  among  the  various  depart- 
ments was  as  follows : 

Philosophy:  Philosophy  and  Education,  14;  Latin,  5  ;  English, 
4;  Literature,  4;  German,  3;  Greek,  3;  Romance  Languages,  3; 
Comparative  Philology,  2 ;  Semitic  Languages,  2  ;  Psychology,  2  ; 
Anthropology,  i;  Music,  i.     Total,  44, 

Political  Science:  Political  Science,  14;  History,  7;  Econ- 
omics, 5.     Total,  26. 

Pure  Science:  Chemistry,  4;  Biology,  3;  Botany,  2;  Geology, 
2 ;  Mathematics,  2 ;  Astronomy,  i  ;  Mechanics,  i  ;  Metallurgy 
(not  eligible),  1.     Total,  16. 
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SUMMARIES   OF   UNIVERSITY   LEGISLATION 

University  Council.     March  Meeting 

At  the  meeting  of  the  University  Council  held  March  16,  1897, 
the  following  action  was  taken  : 

The  President  suggested  that  the  Council  adopt  one  form  of  ex- 
pression to  be  used  to  designate  the  two  parts  into  which  the 
academic  year  is  divided.  On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  ex- 
pressions "  first  half-year  and  second  half-year"  be  recommended 
by  the  Council. 

Charles  Ernest  Chadsey,  ]M.A.,  was  recommended  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Major  subjects: 
American  History.  Minor  subjects  :  European  History ;  Political 
Science  and  Finance.  Subject  of  Dissertation :  The  Struggle  be- 
tween President  Johnson  and  Congress  over  Reconstruction. 

The  appointment  of  Heinrich  Ries,  Ph.D.,  as  Barnard  Fellow 
for  the  year  1S97-9S,  was  confirmed. 

University  Council.     April  Meeting 

At  the  meeting  of  the  University  Council  held  April  20,  1897, 
the  following  action  was  taken  : 

The  President  reported  the  resignation  of  W.  W.  Cook  as  John 
Tyndal  fellow. 

Hugo  Randau,  S.T.B.,  of  the  General  Theological  Seminar}-, 
was  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Major  subject : 
Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures.  Minor  subjects :  Arabic ; 
Iranian.  Subject  of  essay :  Cuneiform  Texts  in  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  edited,  transcribed,  and  translated. 

Ralph  Lionel  Brydges  was  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.  Major  subject :  Philosophv.  Minor  subjects  :  German ; 
Linguistics.  Subject  of  essay  :  Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision  :  How 
far  its  conclusions  have  influenced  and  been  adopted  by  modern 
psychology. 

Resolved^  That  on  the  new  site  the  bells  be  rung  at  the  half 
hour  and  twenty  minutes  past  the  hour. 

Resolved,  further,  that  at  the  new  site,  lectures  shall  begin  on 
the  half  hour  and  continue  fifty  minutes  only,  except  in  the  School 
of  Law. 

Resolved,  That  at  the  new  site,  the  record  of  the  assignment  of 
rooms  be  kept  by  the  Bursar,  and  for  any  new  assignment  appli- 
cation be  made  to  the  Bursar. 
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Resolved^  further,  that  the  assignments  shall  be  made  by  the 
Bursar  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President. 

The  Trustees.     April  Meeting 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  April  5th,  the  President  re- 
ported gifts  from  Professor  James  F.  Kemp  of  a  collection  of  min- 
erals and  microscopic  slides ;  from  the  estate  of  Dr.  Herman  F. 
Guleke  of  a  valuable  collection  of  books  on  the  Livonian  and  Baltic 
Provinces,  and  from  Mr.  Charles  H.  Senff  of  over  three  hundred 
handsomely  bound  and  illustrated  volumes.  The  President  was 
authorized  to  close  the  Library  on  the  present  site  from  and  after 
June  1 2th,  preparatoiy  to  removal.  It  was  determined  to  sub- 
divide the  Department  of  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy  as  hereto- 
fore constituted,  and  to  create  a  Department  of  Mineralogy  and  a 
Department  of  Metallurgy.  Dr.  Alfred  J.  Moses  was  appointed 
professor  of  Mineralogy,  and  Mr.  Henry  M.  Howe,  professor  of 
Metallurgy.  It  was  voted  to  discontinue  the  professorship  of  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence  in  the  Law  School  now  held  by  Professor 
Ordronaux.  A  handsomely  engrossed  communication  was  received 
from  Princeton  University  acknowledging  the  congratulatory  ad- 
dress sent  by  the  Trustees  of  Columbia,  together  with  a  Princeton 
sesqui-centennial  medal. 

The  Trustees.     May  Meeting 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  May  3d,  the  budget  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year  was  considered  and  adopted.  The  President  re- 
ported for  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds,  that  since  the 
termination  of  the  strike  the  new  buildings  had  progressed  satis- 
factorily, and  that  unless  unforeseen  causes  prevented  the  rooms  in 
the  Library  necessary  for  the  early  removal  of  books  would  be 
ready  for  shelving  by  June  15;  the  museums  in  Schermerhorn 
Hall  by  July  ist;  and  the  laboratories  in  Havemeyer  Hall  shortly 
after  that  date;  also,  that  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Physics 
Building  would  be  entirely  finished  by  July  ist,  and  the  Engineer- 
ing Building  about  August  ist.  The  Committee  also  submitted  a 
detailed  report  on  the  furniture  for  various  buildings.  A  let- 
ter was  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Class  of  '82,  stating 
that  the  Class  desired  to  present  to  the  College  a  wrought-iron  gate 
of  a  design  prepared  by  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead,  and  White,  to  be 
placed  at  the  1 20th  Street  entrance  ;  and  the  gift  was  accepted  with 
a  vote  of  thanks.     The  President  also  reported  gifts  from  Mr.  John 
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J.  Hopper  and  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Edson.  A  letter  was  received 
from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mary  Ludlow,  the  founder  of  the  Robert 
Center  Fund  for  Instruction  in  Music,  tendering  a  deed  of  twelve 
lots  of  land  in  Brooklyn,  as  an  addition  to  the  endowment.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to  the  subscribers  to  the  fund  raised 
by  Dr.  B.  D.  Woodward  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  lectures  de- 
livered by  Professor  Brunetiere.  Amendments  to  the  Statutes  were 
adopted  providing  for  the  H.  C.  Bunner  Gold  Medal,  and  changing 
the  section  relating  to  meetings  of  the  University  Council,  to  pro- 
vide for  quarterly  instead  of  monthly  meetings.  The  President 
was  authorized  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  Teachers  College 
for  the  use  of  the  machine  shops  of  that  College  by  students  of  the 
School  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  Upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  title  of 
the  chair  of  Chemistry  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  was  changed  to  that 
of  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  the  title  of  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry and  Physics  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  was 
changed  to  that  of  Depaitment  of  Physiological  Chemistry.  The 
title  of  Professor  Fiske  was  changed  from  Adjunct  Professor  to 
Professor. 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS 

For  pui-poses  of  record  and  information  there  is  published  in 
each  number  of  the  Bulletin  a  complete  list  of  the  recent  issues 
of  the  various  serial  Studies  and  Contributions  issued  from  the  Uni- 
versity. 

STUDIES     IX     HISTORY,     ECONOMICS,     AND     PUBLIC     LAW 

[Edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science] 

Volume  VIII 

I.  The  Struggle  between  President  Johnson  and  Congress  over 
Reconstruction.     By  Charles  Ernest  Chadsey,  Ph.D.     Price,  $1.00. 

3.  Recent  Centralizing  Tendencies  in  State  Educational  Admin- 
istration.    By  William  Clarence  Webster,  Ph.D.     Price,  75c. 

3.  The  Abolition  of  Privateering  and  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 
By  Francis  R.  Stark,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.     Price,  $1.00. 

4.  (To  be  announced  shortly.) 
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Volume  IX 

I.  English  Local  Government  of  To-day.  A  Study  of  the  Rela- 
tions of  Central  and  Local  Government.  By  Milo  Roy  Maltbie, 
Ph.D.     Price,  $1.50. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Professor  Edwin  R.  A.  Selig- 
man,  Columbia  University,  or  to  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    TO     PHILOSOPHY,     PSYCHOLOGY,     AND    EDUCATION 

The  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psychol- 
ogy, and  Education  are  issued  under  the  editorship  of  the  officers  of 
the  Department,  and  appear  at  irregular  intervals.  They  are  pub- 
lished for  the  Department  by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City, 
to  whom  inquiries  and  orders  should  be  directed. 

5.  Hegel's  Doctrine  of  the  Will.  By  John  Angus  MacVannel. 
Sometime  University  Fellow  in  Philosophy  in  Columbia  College, 
June,  1897.     $1.00. 

Contributions    from    the    Observatory. 

Nos.  10  and  11.  On  the  Reduction  of  Stellar  Photographs,  with 
special  Reference  to  the  Astro-photographic  Catalogue  Plates. 
On  the  Permanence  of  the  Rutherfurd  Photographic  Plates.  By 
Harold  Jacoby. 

Contributions  from  the  Geological  Department. 

Volume  V 

No.  37 

1.  The  Stratigraphical  Relations  of  the  Brown's  Park  Beds  of 
Utah.  John  Duer  Irving.  Trans.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  xv  (Sept.  25, 
1896)  252-259;   PL  xviii. 

2.  The  Glacial  or  Post-Glacial  Diversion  of  the  Bronx  River 
from  its  Old  Channel.  J.  F.  Kemp.  Trans.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci. 
xvi  (Jan.  22,  1897)  18-24;  illust.  in  text. 

3.  Notes  on  the  Eclogite  of  the  Bavarian  Fichtelgebirge.  David 
H.  Newland.  Trans.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  xvi  (Jan.  22,  1897)  24-29. 

No.  38 

I.  On  the  Vertebral  Column,  Fins,  and  Ventral  Armoring  of 
Dinichthys.  Bashford  Dean.  Trans.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  xv  (June 
2,1896)157-163.      PI.  vii,  viii. 
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2.  Note  on  the  Ventral  Armoring  of  Dinichthys.  Bashford 
Dean.  Trans.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  xvi  (Jan.  25,  1897)  57-61  ;  PI. 
ii,  iii. 

3.  On  a  New  Species  of  Edestus,  JS.  Lecontei,  from  Nevada. 
Bashford  Dean.  Trans.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  xvi  (Jan.  25,  1897) 
61-69;  PI-  i^''  ^'• 

No.  39 

The  Leucite  Hills  of  Wyoming.  J.  F.  Kemp.  Bull.  Geol. 
Soc.  Am.  viii  (Feb.  25,  1897)  169-182;  PI.  xiv  and  illust.  in 
text. 

No.  40 

The  Geology  of  the  Magnetites  near  Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  and 
especially  Those  of  Mineville.  J.  F.  Kemp.  Trans.  Am.  Inst. 
Min.  Eng.,  Chicago  Meeting,  Feb.  1897,  Reprint  pp.  1-58;  PI.  i.- 
xi,  and  illust.  in  text. 

No.  41 

The  Cretaceous  Clay  Marl  Exposure  at  Cliffwood,  N.  J.  Arthur 
Hollick.  Trans.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.  xvi  (March  26,  1897)  124-136; 
PL  xi-xiv,  and  illust.  in  text. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  HARLEM  HEIGHTS 

The  ground  on  which  Harvard  and  Princeton  stand  has 
been  made  in  a  peculiar  sense  sacred  by  the  stirring  events 
which  occurred  on  it  or  in  its  immediate  vicinit}^  during  the 
War  for  American  Independence.  The  centre  of  the  Ameri- 
can camp  during  the  siege  of  Boston  was  in  close  proximity 
to  the  site  of  the  college  at  Cambridge.  A  part  of  the  British 
troops  who  were  attacked  by  Washington  on  the  morning  of 
January  3,  1777,  were  driven  across  the  college  grounds  at 
Princeton.  The  height  on  which  Columbia  has  found  her 
permanent  home  was  also  the  scene  of  a  conflict  which  re- 
flected no  little  credit  on  American  valor.  If  Mercer  fell  at 
Princeton,  Knowlton  and  Leitch  fell  on  Harlem  Heights.  If 
American  successes  at  Trenton  and  Princeton  revived  a  cour- 
age which  had  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  loss  of  New 
York  and  the  retreat  through  the  Jerseys,  the  spirited  attack 
on  the  British  at  Harlem  Heights  in  a  measure  atoned  for  the 
panic  at  Kip's  Bay  and  nerved  the  Americans  to  meet  their 
foe  at  White  Plains.  The  establishment  of  the  fact  that  this 
battle  occurred  on  almost  the  very  spot  where  the  new  build- 
ings of  the  University  stand,  and  the  public  recognition  of 
this  fact  by  the  placing  of  a  tablet  on  Engineering  Hail,  are 
events  which  at  this  time  have  ,a  peculiar  interest  for  Colum- 
bia and  her  friends. 
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Previous  to  1878  the  opinion  had  prevailed  among  students 
to  whom  the  best  contemporary  accounts  of  the  event  were 
accessible,  that  the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights 
was  below  the  "  Hollow  Way"  at  Manhattanville.  But  in 
that  3'ear  Erastus  C.  Benedict,  Esq.,  read  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  a  paper  in  which  he  sought  to  locate 
the  encounter  above  130th  Street,  and  on  what  is  now  known 
as  Washington  Heights.  He  contended  that  the  name  Har- 
lem Heights  was  confined  exclusively  to  the  northernmost 
plateau  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  he  so  interpreted  the  au- 
thorities as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  battle  was  fought  in 
that  region.  This  involved  the  necessity  of  locating  the 
British  camp  on  Morningside  Heights.  Also,  since  the 
American  lines  were  known  and  admitted  to  have  extended 
as  far  south  as  the  brow  of  the  hill  above  130th  Street,  it  in- 
volved the  further  necessity  of  locating  the  battlefield  within 
the  American  position.  He  in  fact  sought  to  show  that  the  prin- 
cipal conflict  occurred  on  and  near  the  site  of  Trinity  Ceme- 
tery, between  155th  and  158th  Streets.  If  that  were  true,  then 
a  body  of  some  four  hundred  British  light  infantrymen  drove 
Knowlton's  Rangers  far  within  the  lines  where  were  posted 
nine  thousand  American  troops:  "they  fought  at  times 
within  four  blocks  of  his  (Washington's)  headquarters,  made 
the  circuit  of  his  strong  position,  and  thus  returned  to  Morn- 
ingside Heights,  carrying  all  their  guns  and  wounded  with 
them,  and  losing  but  fourteen  men  killed."  While  these 
events  were  in  progress,  at  least  two  divisions  of  the  American 
army  were  throwing  up  defences  on  the  line  of  147th  Street, 
and  apparently  took  no  notice  either  of  the  British  van- 
guard or  of  the  reinforcements  which  were  sent  to  support  it. 
Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb  adopted  Mr.  Benedict's  view  of  the 
location  of  the  battlefield,  and  by  introducing  it  into  her  His- 
tory of  the  City  of  Nezu  Tork  gave  it  greater  currency  than 
it  might  otherwise  have  obtained. 

Professor  Henry  P.  Johnston,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  in  his  volume  entitled  The  Battle  of  Harletn 
Heights,  which  has  recently  been  published  for  the  Columbia 
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University  Press  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  has  conclu- 
sively shown,  by  a  thorough  and  critical  examination  of  all 
accessible  authorities,  that  Morningside  Heights  and  not 
Washington  Heights  were  the  scene  of  the  conflict  of  Sep- 
tember 16,  1776.  He  has  thus,  in  general,  confirmed  the  view 
previously  expressed  by  Henry  B.  Dawson  and  by  the  Hon. 
John  Jay ;  though  he  has  been  able,  with  the  aid,  in  part,  of 
material  collected  by  Mr.  William  Kelby,  to  fix  the  principal 
scene  of  the  battle  west,  instead  of  east,  of  the  Boulevard. 

The  argument  by  which  Professor  Johnston  has  been  able 
to  support  his  position  runs  substantially  as  follows.  All 
writers  are  agreed  that  on  September  i6th  Washington's 
headquarters  were  at  the  Roger  Morris  house  on  the  east  side 
of  Washington  Heights,  near  i6ist  Street,  and  that  the 
American  troops  were  stationed  between  that  point  and  the 
top  of  the  hill  above  130th  Street.  But  the  location  of  the 
British  camp  has  been  in  dispute.  Professor  Johnston,  how- 
ever, has  been  able  to  show  that  General  Howe's  headquar- 
ters were  at  the  Beekman  Mansion,  51st  Street  and  First 
Avenue,  and  that  the  British  troops,  on  the  morning  of  the 
i6th,  lay  below  looth  Street,  with  no  pickets  above  105th 
Street.  At  an  early  hour  Knowlton's  Rangers  were  ordered 
by  Washington  to  reconnoitre  that  position.  They  advanced 
as  far  south  as  Jones'  house,  at  io6th  Street,  west  of  the  Boule- 
vard. The  identification  of  this  site  furnishes  an  important 
link  in  the  evidence,  for  it  was  here  that  the  fighting  of  the 
day  began.  The  Rangers  fell  back  before  the  advance  of  a 
body  of  British  light  infantry,  skirmishing  as  they  went,  till 
they  reached  the  "  Hollow  Way."  There  Washington  at- 
tempted to  capture  the  British  force,  which  had  followed  the 
Americans  so  far,  by  attacking  them  in  front  in  such  a  way 
as  to  attract  them  down  to  the  low  ground,  near  125th  Street, 
while  he  sent  a  detachment  around  their  right  flank  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  their  rear.  To  Knowlton  and  Leitch 
was  intrusted  the  execution  of  the  latter  part  of  the  plan. 
While  the  attention  of  the  British  was  kept  occupied  by  a 
brisk   fire  in  front,  the  flanking  party  made   a  detour  to  the 
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east ;  but,  instead  of  reaching  the  enemy's  rear,  by  a  mis- 
take they  approached  his  flank,  near  124th  Street  and  the 
Boulevard.  There  both  KnowUon  and  Leitch  fell.  The 
Americans  continued  the  attack,  however,  with  such  vigor  that 
Washington  sent  reinforcements,  and  the  British  were  forced  to 
retreat  to  a  buckwheat  field  which  was  located  west  of  the 
Boulevard  and  just  south  of  Barnard  College.  There,  sup- 
ported by  reinforcements,  the  British  made  a  stand.  A  sharp 
conflict,  lasting  for  two  hours,  ensued,  in  which  the  British 
w^ere  again  worsted  and  compelled  to  retire.  The  Americans 
pursued  them  to  the  vicinity  of  Jones'  house,  where,  lest  they 
might  be  overwhelmed  by  an  advance  of  the  whole  British 
army,  Washington  ordered  the  fighting  to  cease  and  his 
troops  to  return  to  their  position  on  Washington  Heights. 

For  the  determination  of  the  site  of  the  battlefield  Professor 
Johnston  relies  chiefly  upon  the  letters  of  General  George 
Clinton,  of  General  Howe,  and  of  Stephen  Kemble,  the 
deput}^  adjutant-general  of  the  British  forces.  The  volume 
of  Von  Elking  on  the  German  auxiliaries  has  also  furnished 
him  wath  valuable  material.  All  available  information,  his- 
torical and  topographical,  has  been  used,  and  that  wdth  evident 
fairness  and  good  judgment. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  October  16,  1897,  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,  in  token  of  what  must  now  be  the  generally 
accepted  belief,  that  the  Battle  of  Harlem  was  fought  on  Morn- 
ingside  Heights,  delivered  to  the  custody  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity a  bronze  tablet  commemorative  of  that  event.  The 
artist  who  designed  and  executed  the  work  is  Mr.  James 
Edward  Kelly,  of  New  York  City.  The  scene  of  which  he  has 
given  a  spirited  representation  is  the  attack  of  the  flanking 
party,  led  by  Knowlton  and  Leitch,  upon  the  British  right 
near  124th  Street  and  the  Boulevard.  Leitch  has  just  fallen, 
and  Knowlton  is  cheering  on  his  men  toward  the  spot  where 
a  few  minutes  later  he,  too,  receives  the  fatal  bullet.  The 
west  side  of  Engineering  Hall  was  properly  selected  as  the 
place  for  the  location  of  the  tablet,  for  that  is  the  point  of  the 
Columbia  grounds  which  is  nearest  to  the  wheat  field  where 
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occurred  the  chief  conflict  of  the  clay,  and  to  which  the  British 
were  driven  back  very  soon  after  Knowlton  fell. 

The  exercises  connected  with  the  unveiling  of  the  tablet 
were  attended  by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  who  were  es- 
corted by  a  regiment  of  United  States  soldiers  and  b}^  the  Old 
Guard  of  New  York ;  by  the  President  and  Trustees  of 
Columbia  University ;  by  his  Honor,  Mayor  Strong ;  and  by 
many  guests,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  descendants  of 
Colonel  Knowlton  and  others  who  fought  with  him  in  the 
battle.  After  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Brockholst  Morgan,  Pro- 
fessor Johnston,  on  behalf  of  the  Tablet  Committee,  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  presented  the  memorial  to  the  So- 
ciety. In  his  brief  address  he  told  how  the  place  for  the 
tablet  had  been  selected,  and  spoke  of  the  patriotic  memories 
awakened  by  the  place  and  the  occasion.  The  tablet  was 
then  unveiled  by  Mr.  Frank  Bailey,  a  great-grandson  of  Col- 
onel Thomas  Knowlton.  It  was  accepted  from  the  committee 
and  delivered  to  the  custody  of  Columbia  University  by  Mr. 
Frederick  S.  Tallmadge,  President  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. On  behalf  of  Columbia  it  was  accepted  by  President 
Low. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  Mr.  Low  said  :  "It  is  with 
great  happiness  that,  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  Columbia 
University,  I  accept  this  tablet.  It  will  perennially  have  a 
significance  for  passers-by,  reminding  them  that  it  was  here 
that  our  countrymen  fought  a  brilliant  and  successful  engage- 
ment in  the  War  for  Independence.  But  to  us  of  Columbia  it 
will  not  only  be  a  reminder  that  the  ground  is  hallowed  by 
the  blood  of  brave  men,  but  it  will  also  remind  us  of  the  part 
that  the  sons  of  our  Alma  Mater  played  in  the  struggle  for 
liberty.  The  scholarly  life  of  Columbia  contributed  to  the 
success  of  that  struggle,  and  our  University,  which  went  into 
the  fight  as  King's  College,  came  out  as  Columbia.  I  assure 
you  that  you  could  not  commit  your  tablet  to  more  loving  or 
reverent  hands  than  ours.  We  shall  never  look  at  it  without 
deriving  inspiration  to  serve  well  our  day  and  generation." 

Addresses  appropriate  to  the  occasion  were   also  made  by 
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Mayor   Strong,    Mr.  Charlton   T.  Lewis,   and   by  Professor 
William  M.  Sloane,  of  Columbia. 

Herbert  L.  Osgood 


HISTORY  OF  ROWING  AT  COLUMBIA 

The  Columbia  College  Boat  Club  was  formed  in  1873. 
Its  first  president  was  Alexander  B.  Simonds,  '73,  and  its  first 
captain,  Casimir  deR.  Moore,  '73.  The  first  crew  to  repre- 
sent the  College  in  the  inter-collegiate  regatta  consisted  of  a 
six-oar,  and  was  made  up  as  follows  : 


Class. 

Age. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Captain  and  Bow 

.    .      C.  deR.  Moore 

'73 

21 

5-7 

145 

No.  2 

.    ,      0.  D.  Smith 

'75 

20 

5.8 

150 

No.  3 

.    .      A.  B.  Simonds 

'73 

19 

S-^Yz 

13S 

No.  4 

.    .      E.  S.  Rapallo 

'74 

20 

5-9 

156 

No.  5 

.    .       R.  C.  Cornell 

'74 

20 

5-">^ 

165 

Stroke  

.    .      B.  F.  Rees 

'74 

20 

5-8 

145 

The  time  of  training  was  about  three  months.  The  trainer 
was  the  professional  oarsman.  Hank  Ward,  and  the  boat  was 
built  by  Fearon,  of  Yonkers. 

The  race  was  rowed  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  July  17, 
1873,  the  course  being  three  miles  straightaway.  The  crew 
met  with  a  serious  misfortune  through  a  collision  with  Am- 
herst, just  three  days  before  the  race,  in  which  Mr.  Rapallo 
was  wounded  in  the  side.  Unfortunately,  there  was  no  sub- 
stitute that  year,  and  the  crew  was  forced  to  remain  idle  dur- 
ing the  last  three  days.  Mr.  Rapallo  rowed  most  pluckily 
in  the  race,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  came  direct  from 
his  bed  to  the  boat.  In  spite  of  this,  and  although  the  men 
were  all  in  poor  condition,  they  finished  fourth  among  eleven 
other  crews. 

This  was  the  year  of  the  celebrated  controversy  over  the 
diagonal  line  at  the  finish.  The  flags  were  first  given  to 
Harvard  under  the  impression  that  she  was  first  to  cross  the 
line,  but  the  referee  decided  that  Yale  was  first,  Wesleyan 
second.   Harvard  third,   and  Williams  last ;    he  declined  to 
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place  the  other  crews.     It  was  generally  conceded,  however, 
that  Columbia  finished  just  after  Harvard  and  before  Cornell. 
In  1874  *^^  crew  was  made  up  as  follows  : 

Class.  Age.  Height.         Weight, 

Bow      P.  T.  Timpson  '77  22  5-iiX  i.s8 

No.  2     .    .        .    .        Jasper  T.  Goodwin  '76  23  5.  n  158 

No.  3 Caspar  Griswold  '77  18  6  159 

No.  4 Edward  S.  Rapallo  '74  21  5.9  159 

No.  5 Robert  C.  Cornell  '74  21  6  174 

Captain  and  Stroke  B.  Frank  Rees  '74  20  5-8/^  154 

Substitute  ....    Isaac  N.  Seligman  '76  19  5.0  154 

That  year  the  crew  discarded  the  professional  trainer,  and 
were  coached  on  the  Harlem  by  Mr.  George  L.  Rives,  '68, 
from  whom  they  first  obtained  an  idea  of  the  English  stroke. 
On  June  14  the  crew  left  the  Harlem  and  went  to  Saratoga, 
where  the  race  was  to  be  rowed.  They  were  fortunate  in 
securing  excellent  quarters  and  kept  in  perfect  health  through- 
out the  season's  training.  The  race  was  rowed  on  July 
14,  and  Columbia  secured  a  signal  victory  over  eight  con- 
testants. The  crews  finished  as  follows :  first,  Columbia ; 
second,  Wesleyan ;  third.  Harvard ;  fourth,  Williams  :  fifth, 
Dartmouth  ;  sixth,  Cornell ;  seventh.  Trinity  ;  eighth,  Prince- 
ton ;  ninth,  Yale.  The  fastest  time  ever  made  over  a  three- 
mile  course  on  slack  water  was  made  by  this  crew,  the  course 
being  covered  in  16  minutes,  42^  seconds. 

The  next  year  (1875)  saw  only  one  of  the  old  crew  back 
in  the  boat.  This  man  was  J.  T.  Goodwin,  of  '76,  and  for 
four  years  he  proved  a  pillar  of  strength  and  placed  Colum- 
bia's rowing  in  the  very  front  rank.  With  five  new  men,  he 
formed  a  crew  which  came  in  second  to  Cornell  in  the  inter- 
collegiate race  at  Saratoga  in  1875  ;  and  the  same  crew  was 
third  in  1876,  beaten  only  by  Cornell  and  Harvard. 

In  July,  1876,  Columbia  sent  a  four,  consisting  of  Sage, 
Griswold,  Boyd,  and  Goodwin,  to  compete  in  the  Centennial 
race  at  Philadelphia.  They  rowed  in  the  national  and  the 
intercollegiate  races.  There  were  twenty-eight  crews  in  the 
national,  and  Columbia  got  into  the  final  heat  with  Atlanta. 
The  first  trial  resulted  in  a  foul.     In  the  second  trial  one  of 
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our  men  fainted  in  the  boat  and  Atlanta  won.  The  very 
same  crews  came  together  again  in  the  autumn  of  that  year 
on  the  Harlem,  and  Columbia  had  the  satisfaction  of  beating 
Atlanta  by  several  lengths.  In  the  international  race  at  Phila- 
delphia, the  crew  also  won  its  way  to  the  final  heat,  but  was 
then  compelled  to  withdraw  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  one 
of  the  crew.  Two  da3's  later,  though  still  in  no  condition,  they 
rowed  in  the  intercollegiate,  and  finished  second  to  Yale, 
defeating  Trinity,  of  Cambridge,  England,  and  following 
Yale  over  the  line  by  less  than  a  length. 

In  1877  a  crew  made  up  as  before,  except  that  R.  R.  Col- 
gate took  Gaspar  Griswold's  place,  entered  every  open  re- 
getta  for  senior  fours  and  won  them  all.  This  crew  never 
lost  a  race.  There  was  no  intercollegiate  race  that  year,  but 
Columbia  rowed  its  first  eight-oared  race  with  Harvard  at 
Springfield  after  only  ten  days  of  training.  It  was  beaten 
by  the  celebrated  Bancroft  crew,  but  it  made  a  better  show- 
ing than  did  Yale  against  Harvard  several  days  later.  Sage, 
Edson,  Ridabock,  and  Goodwin  were  in  this  crew,  as  also 
was  Edmond  Kelly,  who  coached  them  the  next  year,  when 
as  a  four  they  won  the  great  victory  at  Henley  on  the 
Thames. 

It  was  in  1878  that  Columbia  sent  this  four  to  compete  at 
Henley  and  there  they  won  the  visitors'  cup,  beating  the  best 
crews  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  could  produce.  This 
famous  crew  w' as  made  up  as  follows : 

Age.  Height.  Weight. 

Bow Edwin  Sage                        23  5-ir^  I73 

No.  2 Cyrus  Edson                      20  6  178 

No.  3 Henry  S.  Ridabock           21  5-li>^  183 

Stroke Jasper  T.  Goodwin            28  510X  162 

They  entered  for  the  stewards'  and  visitors'  cups,  and  their 
chance  of  winning  the  former  was  good,  till  in  the  very  first 
heat  they  were  fouled  by  the  Dublin  University  crew.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  row  in  the  final,  the  Shoe-wae-cae-mettes 
objecting ;  and  so  all  chance  for  that  race  was  lost,  not  only 
to  Columbia  but  to  America,  for  London   easily  disposed  of 
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the  Shoe-wae-cae-mettes  in  the  final  heat.  The  event  of  the 
day  turned  out  to  be  the  second  heat  for  the  visitors'  challenge 
cup.  For  this  the  University  College  crew  of  Oxford  had 
the  inside  position,  the  Columbia  College  crew  the  middle, 
and  the  Jesus  College  crew  of  Cambridge  the  outside  place. 
The  last  named  crew  was  considered  the  best  four  on  the 
river,  and  the  writer  knows  that  it  was  the  only  crew  that  our 
men  feared.  The  race  was  intensely  exciting  and  our  boys 
passed  the  post  two  lengths  ahead  of  Jesus  College,  with  the 
Oxford  boat  a  bad  third.  The  race  was  rowed  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  At  the  final  heat,  rowed  the  next  day,  our  crew 
easily  disposed  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  and  so  won  a 
great  race.  Public  sentiment  at  that  time  was  well  expressed 
in  the  following  editorial  notice  taken  from  the  New  York 
Herald  of  that  date  : 

"The  victory  of  Columbia  at  Henley  is  one  at  which  all 
American  oarsmen  will  rejoice.  Unable  to  get  on  a  satisfac- 
tory race  at  home,  she  crossed  the  Atlantic,  faced  every  stu- 
dent crew  in  Europe  that  dared  meet  her,  gave  them  months 
of  notice,  so  there  should  be  no  surprise,  and  the  result  is  a 
superb  triumph.  She  met  them  on  their  own  most  famous 
course.  Among  her  opponents  were  graduates  of  years 
standing,  a  fact  which  would  have  rendered  them  ineligible 
with  us,  men  culled  with  the  greatest  care  from  hundreds  of 
good  oarsmen,  though  she  herself  had  hardly  a  dozen  from 
whom  to  select,  and  she  has  rowed  them  all  down ;  rowed 
them  until  one  man  fainted,  aud  until  the  famous  Oxford 
oarsmen  actually  ran  into  the  bank.  She  has  borne  herself 
throughout  in  a  way  most  creditable  to  us,  winning  hosts  of 
friends,  and  in  training,  steering,  coaching,  rowing,  and  all 
that  makes  a  race,  proving  herself  superior  to  the  best  stu- 
dent oarsmen  in  Europe." 

In  1879  and  1880  the  club  was  represented  chiefly  in  fours, 
and  made  a  good  record.  Their  best  race  was  at  Lake 
George,  July  18,  1879,  when  they  beat  Wesleyan  and  Cor- 
nell. The  crew  consisted  of  Eldridge  (who  was  substituted 
on  the   Henley  crew),  Van   Sinderen,  MuUer,  and  Painter; 
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and  they  won  the  race  in  the  remarkable  time  of  8  minutes 
and  26  seconds,  the  best  on  record  for  i  ^  miles  on  slack 
water.  At  the  same  place,  the  next  year,  Cornell  won, 
while  Columbia  was  second,  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania third. 

In  1 88 1  becjan  the  series  of  eij^ht-oared  races  with  Har- 
yard,  and  Harvard  won  at  New  London  by  13  seconds.  In 
1882  Columbia  was  awarded  the  race  by  the  referee.  Har- 
vard failing  to  put  in  an  appearance.  At  the  close  of  the 
racing  season  in  1882,  the  Columbia  eight-oared  crews  re- 
tired with  an  unbeaten  record,  and  with  more  races  to  their 
credit  than  had  been  rowed  by  all  ,the  other  colleges  com- 
bined. To  the  University  crew  belonged  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing defeated  the  best  eights  the  amateur  clubs  could  produce 
at  the  Newark  and  Harlem  regattas.  After  that  they  went 
to  New  London,  and  spent  several  weeks  preparing  for  a 
race  with  Harvard,  which  never  took  place,  and  which  was 
declared  forfeited  to  Columbia  by  Mr.R.  C.  Watson,  of  Har- 
vard, who  was  referee  for  the  race.  The  Freshmen  of  the 
class  of  '85  also  won  a  victory  over  the  Harvard  Freshmen  in 
a  race  decided  on  the  Harlem  River. 

In  1883  the  blue  and  white  were  again  in  front  at  Newark, 
on  Decoration  Day,  and  also  on  the  Harlem  two  days  later. 
The  former  was  no  easy  victory,  as  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  had  long  been  anxious  to  meet  Columbia,  had 
specially  prepared  for  a  mile  and  a  half  race,  the  distance  of 
the  Newark  course,  while  Columbia  had  been  grinding  away 
at  four  to  six  mile  daily  pulls.  From  first  to  last  of  the  New- 
ark race  the  boats  were  never  clear  of  each  other,  and  Col- 
umbia, which  had  always  been  in  front,  finally  won  by  about  a 
quarter  of  a  length,  the  nose  of  the  Pennsylvania  boat  being 
level  with  the  bow  oar  of  Columbia.  On  the  Harlem,  Columbia 
raced  away  from  a  metropolitan  eight,  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club  not  coming  to  the  scratch.  J.  A.  B.  Cowles  was  cap- 
tain and  stroke  of  this  crew.  On  June.  26  of  that  year,  at 
New  London,  Harvard  beat  Columbia  in  24  minutes,  45  sec- 
onds. 
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In  1884  Harvard  beat  Columbia  by  only  five  seconds,  in  24 
minutes  and  31  seconds.  In  1885  Harvard  again  won.  The 
rowing  season  of  1886  opened  on  May  23  on  the  Harlem, 
when  Columbia  won  the  championship  cup  for  eights,  beat- 
ing Atlanta  by  about  four  lengths.  On  June  24,  at  New 
London,  Columbia  beat  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  by 
one-eighth  of  a  mile  in  the  very  fast  time  of  20  minutes  and 
41  seconds,  and  on  June  26  Columbia  beat  Harvard  by  about 
eight  lengths.  Columbia  finished  the  season  by  winning  the 
eight-oared  race  on  the  Harlem  in  the  autumn,  beating  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club  and  Nonpariel.  The  crew  was  made  up 
as  follows:  Guy  Richards,  155  pounds;  R.  Applegate,  167  ; 
C.  A.  Stevens,  162  ;  W.  A.  Meikleham,  Captain,  169 ;  C.  M. 
Donnelly,  175  ;  S.  Harris,  173;  C.  E.  Beckwith,  168;  B. 
Lockwood,  Jr.,  159. 

In  1887  Harvard  won  by  nine  seconds,  and  both  crews 
beat  the  record.  Harvard  finished  in  20  minutes,  20  seconds. 
In  1888  there  was  no  'varsity  race,  and  1889  the  first  three- 
cornered  race  for  three  miles  between  Cornell,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Columbia  was  rowed  at  New  London. 
It  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Cornell  by  the  narrow  margin  of 
four  seconds,  Columbia  being  second.  In  1890  there  was 
no  'varsity  crew,  and  in  1891  Cornell  again  won  over 
Columbia  at  New  London.  We  had  no  'varsity  crews  in 
1892 ,  1893 ,  and  1894.  In  1895  began  a  new  series  of  races  be- 
tween Cornell,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Colum- 
bia, at  Poughkeepsie.  The  first  race  was  won  very  handily 
by  Columbia ;  but  the  next  year  the  crew  was  badly  beaten 
by  Cornell,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  Harvard, 
which  joined  the  Poughkeepsie  race  that  year.  The  result 
of  this  year's  races  is  fresh  in  the  mind  of  every  boating  man. 
Columbia  finished  second  to  Cornell  in  both  'varsity  and 
freshman  races,  but  it  was  no  disgrace  to  be  beaten  by  such 
an  exceptional  crew  as  represented  Cornell  this  year. 

Columbia's  record  in  freshman  races  is  a  creditable  one : 
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Date. 

Place. 

Wl  NNER. 

Time  :  Columbia 

Time:  Harvard. 

iSSo 

New  London 

Harvard 

iim.  37s. 

iim.  32s. 

iSSi 

Boston 

Harvard 

9m.  ally's. 

9m.  5^s. 

18S2 

Harlem 

Columbia 

I  cm.  56s. 

iim.  los. 

1SS3 

New  London 

Harvard 

urn.  22s. 

iim.    3s. 

1884 

New  London 

Columbia 

9m.  43>^s.t 

9m.  54s. 

iSS^ 

New  London 

Harvard 

13m.    I2S. 

12m.  22s. 

1 886 

New  London* 

Harvard 

12m.  lOS. 

iim.  53s. 

1887 

New  London 

Columbia 

iim.  i3|<s. 

iim.  3i;s. 

18S8 

New  London 

Columbia 

iim.  54s. 

12m.    8s. 

1889 

New  London 

Harvard 

12m.  28s. 

12m.  2IS. 

In  1890,  at  New  London,  the  Columbia  Freshmen  rowed 
two  races :  on  June  24,  when  they  were  beaten  by  both 
Cornell  and  Yale  in  a  close  race;  on  June  27,  when  they 
beat  Harvard  by  3  seconds.  In  1891,  on  June  20,  Columbia 
was  beaten  by  Cornell  by  three  lengths,  but  five  days  later  won 
over  Yale  and  Harvard,  breaking  the  record.  The  time  for 
the  three  crews  was  :  Columbia,  9m.  41s. ;  Yale,  9m.  53  ^s.  ; 
Harvard,  9m.  56s.  In  1892  the  Freshmen  went  to  Ithaca 
and  were  beaten  there  by  Cornell  on  June  9.  On  July  i,  at 
New  London,  Yale  beat  Columbia,  and  Columbia  beat  Har- 
vard by  8  seconds.  In  1893,  at  New  London,  on  June  25, 
Yale  won.  Harvard  was  second,  and  Columbia  third.  In  1894, 
at  New  London,  on  June  28,  Yale  again  won,  Columbia  was 
second,  and  Harvard  was  last.  In  1895,  at  the  same  place, 
Yale  was  first.  Harvard  second,  Columbia  third.  In  1896, 
Columbia  rowed  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  was  beaten  by  both 
Cornell  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1897,  at 
Poughkeepsie,  Columbia  finished  close  to  Cornell,  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  was  a  good  third. 

The  story  of  the  past  is  told.  Taken  all  in  all,  the  record 
of  twenty-four  years  of  rowing  at  Columbia  is  very  creditable. 
And  now,  what  shall  be  the  future  history  of  boating  at  the 
new  University?  All  signs  are  encouraging.  Through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Edwin  Gould  the  University  has  a  boat  house 
which  is  second  to  none  in  the  country,  and  located  at  the  very 


*  Yale  entered,  but  sank  in  the  race. 

tThis  was  the  record  time  for  the  two  miles. 
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foot  of  Morningside  Heights.  The  boat  club  is  reorganized 
and  all  old  debts  are  paid  off — a  condition  of  affairs  due  partly 
to  good  management  but  largely  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  F. 
S.  Bangs,  the  boat  club's  new  president.  There  is  a  fine, 
manly  sentiment  between  the  undergraduate  rowing  men  and 
the  coach,  Mr.  J.  A.  B.  Cowles.  Let  us  all  hope  for  a  re- 
turn of  the  good  old  days  when  Columbia's  rowing  record 
was  the  best  in  the  land,  and  look  for  a  winning  crew  in  1898. 

Robert  C.  Cornell,  '74 


THE   GYMNASIUM   AND   ITS    RELATION   TO 
THE   UNIVERSITY 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  very  thing  which 
twenty  years  ago  turned  me  from  Columbia  now  connects  me 
very  closely  with  her  interests  ;  and  I  think  that  I  can  further 
say,  safely  and  honestly,  that  never  in  that  period  have  I  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  Columbia  University  has  had  no  gym- 
nasium worthy  of  her,  and  has  done  almost  nothing  for  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  thousands  of  students  who  enter  her 
doors.  Now,  curiously  enough,  this  same  universit}^  located 
as  it  has  been  in  the  very  heart  of  the  greatest  city  in  this 
country,  largely  patronized  by  city-reared  men,  with  not  even 
a  campus  for  the  men  to  stretch  themselves  upon,  is  the  one 
above  all  others  that  needs  facilities  for  the  building  up  of 
the  physical  powers  of  its  students.  It  is  needless  here  to 
enter  into  any  explanation  of  the  past  seeming  neglect,  but 
quite  sufficient  to  say  that,  just  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself,  the  matter  has  received  the  attention  of  the 
President,  Trustees,  and  alumni,  with  the  result  that  this  de- 
partment of  the  University  will  be  second  to  no  other  in 
equipment.  All  who  are  familiar  with  the  grand  scale  on 
which  the  new  plant  is  being  constructed  on  Morningside 
Heights  need  no  further  word  from  me  to  know  that  a  gym- 
nasium on  such  a  scale  will  entirely  satisfy  the  most  critical. 
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Even  under  these  circumstances,  however,  a  few  measurements 
and  comparisons  may  help  man}^  who  are  interested  to  under- 
stand what  is  planned  and  being  constructed. 


ii 

ft 

l°1 

c 

If 
^1 

1 

lla 

►S-S  c 

d  " 

d 

dS  0- 

g^ 

!^'2 

^5 

% 

§ 

Columbia    .... 

Apsidal 
i68  X  132 

Two  rooms, 

9% 

4  to  8  ft.  deep 
100x50 

76 

1500 

? 

Cornell 

drill   hall    and 

g.  150  X  60 

80  X60 

30 

33X13 

21 

658 

All 

Chicago 

140  X  50 

12/3 

None 

— 

440 

415 

Harvard 

125  X  90 

19* 

None 

70 

2550 

2000 

Johns  Hopkins  .    . 

90X35 

20 

None 

10 

800 

650 

McGill 

80X60 

None 

None 

.? 

p 

720 

Michigan     .    .    . 

150X95 

14 

None 

18 

1240 

1500 

Princeton    .... 

78X52 

None 

100  X  25  X  7 

225 

Yale 

136  X  92 

16 

50X28 

3B 

1000 

?2000 

Many  other  universities  and  colleges  were  written  to  and 
some  have  not  answered.  Of  those  answering  the  above 
seem  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  I  think  I 
am  safe  in  claiming  for  Columbia  the  largest  equipment  under 
one  roof  for  the  physical  training  and  care  of  students  of  any 
college  or  university  in  America. 

The  equipment  of  the  gymnasium  will  be  most  carefully 
selected  :  everything  will  be  put  in  that  will  be  of  actual  value 
and  constant  use,  and  all  the  apparatus  omitted  that  has  no 
great  value  except  in  theory  and  for  decorative  purposes. 
Free,  open,  clear  space  is,  to  my  mind,  the  greatest  requisite 
for  a  useful  gymnasium.  With  this  fact  clearly  in  mind  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  it  will  be  seen  that  every 
department  of  gymnasium  work  can  be  carried  on  at  the 
same  time  without  the  least  interference — a  feature  not  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  gymnasium  in  the  country.  The  class 
and  mass  formations  can  occupy  the  free  space  100  feet  wide  in 
in  the  centre.  The  apparatus  for  heavy  gymnastics,  such  as 
horizontal  bar,  parallel  bars,  horses,  bucks,  flying  rings,  etc., 
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go  under  the  track — which,  by  the  way,  is  twenty-two  feet 
above  the  floor,  and  twenty-three  feet  wide  on  the  under  side, 
thus  giving  the  proper  height  to  all  swings,  and  width  enough 
to  attach  all  fixed  apparatus.  Outside  of  the  track,  on  the 
walls  of  the  gymnasium,  around  the  entire  floor,  with  twenty- 
two  feet  of  woi^king  space,  will  be  fixed  all  the  pulley  weights, 
development  apparatus,  etc.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
classes,  gymnastics,  and  development  or  prescription  work 
can  all  be  going  on  at  the  same  time,  each  in  its  own  free 
space.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  much  easier 
for  Columbia  to  carry  out  a  required-optional  system  of  phys- 
ical training  than  for  any  other  institution.  By  this  I  mean 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  require  a  certain  number  of  hours 
per  week  of  physical  work,  leaving  it  entirely  optional  with 
each  man  when  he  should  put  in  that  time,  as  the  gymnasium 
will  be  open  at  all  hours  for  every  kind  of  work. 

The  running  track,  which  is  the  longest  and  widest  thus 
far  built  in  a  gymnasium,  will  be  raised  more  than  others  at 
the  corners  and  ends,  making  possible  the  greatest  speed. 
The  lockers  will  be  15  x  14  inches  on  the  inside,  and  3  ^  feet 
high  ;  and,  instead  of  emptying  their  foul  air  into  the  dressing 
rooms  and,  indirectly,  into  the  gymnasium,  each  has  a  direct 
ventilating  flue.  The  semi-circular  plunge  bath,  100  feet 
long,  50  feet  wide,  and  from  4  to  8  feet  deep,  containing  in 
all  about  250,000  gallons  of  water,  is  a  great  feature  of  this 
equipment,  and  can  be  appreciated  only  by  actual  observa- 
tion- The  water  there  used  will  all  be  filtered,  con- 
stantly flowing  in  at  several  points  and  overflowing  at  others. 
It  will  be  pumped  from  the  bath  into  the  boilers,  and  used 
again  to  heat  the  buildings.  Special  rooms  are  set  aside  for 
rowing,  with  separate  lockers,  showers,  etc.  ;  also  rooms  for 
fencing  and  boxing,  with  a  specially  fitted  locker  room  for 
the  use  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  force.  Hand  ball, 
one  of  the  best  of  all  training  games,  is  provided  for  in  a 
room  by  itself.  The  equipment  of  the  Director's  office 
and  the  examining  rooms  will  be  complete ;  there  no  ex- 
pense will  be  spared  in  providing  the  most  modern   appli- 
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ances  for  registering  both  the  physical  and  vital  powers  of 
every  student  of  the  University.  There  will  be  kept  the 
record  of  every  man  entering  the  University,  and  on  the  basis 
of  that  record  his  physical  work  may  be  planned  and  directed. 

With  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  work  of  the  gym- 
nasium and  that  of  the  University  as  a  whole,  I  should  like 
to  make  several  suggestions. 

First,  honors  and  scholarships  gained  at  the  expense  of 
health  are,  it  seems  to  me,  bad  investments,  both  for  the  indi- 
vidual receiving  them  and  the  university  granting  them ;  and 
the  University  should  use  all  reasonable  means  to  discour- 
age and  prevent  such  sacrifices.  The  University  would  also 
do  much,  in  my  opinion,  toward  bringing  about  greater  care 
for  health  in  the  fitting  schools,  as  well  as  within  her  own 
walls,  were  she  to  enforce  and  give  credit  for  phj'sical  condi- 
tion in  awarding  honors  and  scholarships  and  in  giving  aid 
to  needy  students.  Such  a  rule  may  seem  severe ;  but,  if  en- 
forced rigidly,  it  would  put  an  end  to  harmful  cramming  for 
scholarships,  and  might  save  some  young  men  from  lives  of 
impaired  usefulness,  at  the  same  time  that  it  provided  for 
awarding  such  prizes  to  men  better  capable  of  rendering  life- 
long and  efficient  service  to  the  University  and  the  world. 

Second,  Columbia  should  require  a  rigid  examination  as 
to  physical  condition  before  a  student  is  eligible  for  any  team, 
crew,  or  other  athletic  competition.  In  this  way  it  will  be 
possible  to  prevent  very  much  harm  to  the  individual  and  to 
save  the  expense  and  trouble  of  tr3dng  to  train  men  with 
spirit  and  ambition  but  without  judgment  or  power.  This 
rule  is  at  the  present  time  being  enforced  with  great  benefit  in 
some  of  our  colleges  where  many  men  not  trying  for  athletic 
honors  regularly  strive  to  get  into  the  eligible  list,  with  marked 
benefit  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  whole  institution. 

Third,  every  undergraduate  student  should,  in  my  opinion, 
be  required  to  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  at  least  two  hours 
per  week,  or  offer  a  satisfactory  equivalent  of  physical  exer- 
cise in  college  games  and  sports. 

With  a  gymnasium  second  to  none  in  size  and  equipment, 
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it  is  important  that  Columbia  should  make  a  fitting  use  of  so 
great  opportunities.  To  this  end,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all 
members  of  the  University  will  unite  in  putting  into  execu- 
tion a  system  that  shall  produce  noteworthy  results.  By 
these  means,  the  College  may  be  kept  more  constantly  before 
the  public,  the  student  body  may  be  more  thoroughly  united, 
alumni  interests  be  kept  alive,  and  men  sent  out  so  fortified 
with  physical  health  and  force  that  they  may  live  longer, 
work  harder,  and  achieve  greater  success  to  the  glory  of 
their  Alma  Mater. 

W.  L.  Savage,  M.D., 
Adviser  in  Physical  Training 


ZOOLOGY  AT  COLUMBIA 

"  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Cokimbia  College,  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I  express  the  hope 
that  such  sum  may  be  used  for  the  endowment  of  some  new  professorship, 
which,  in  the  good  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  may  be  needed  in  any 
of  the  schools  or  departments  of  the  College.  But  this  expression  of  mine 
is  in  no  way  to  limit  the  absolute  right  of  said  corporation  to  use  said  sum 
for  any  of  its  corporate  purposes  *  *  *  ." 

The  above  paragraph  is  from  the  will  of  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Da  Costa,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College  in  1855.  This 
munificent  legacy  of  $100,000  was  the  indirect  means  of  the 
founding  of  the  Department  of  Biology.  A  Committee  of 
the  Board,  after  a  special  study  of  the  educational  needs  of 
the  College  in  1891,  presented  a  unanimous  report,  the  spirit 
of  which  centered  in  the  following  passage : 

"In  the  mind  of  the  President,  which  has  been  confirmed  by 
testimony  from  almost  every  faculty,  the  literary,  as  well  as  the 
scientific,  there  is  no  direction  in  which  Columbia,  as  a  university, 
is  so  deficient  as  in  the  great  department  of  study  known  as  Biology. 
It  is  in  this  field  that  the  most  interesting  and  important  results  of 
scientific  research  are  being  achieved  at  the  present  day.  Colum- 
bia, in  effect,  has  not  entered  it  at  all.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
being  carried  on  at  the  College  and  in  the  Medical  School  more  or 
less  work  which  can  be  articulated  to  great  advantage  with  the  De- 
partment of  Biolog)'^  *  *  *    " 
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This  important  first  step  having  been  approved,  the  Trustees 
decided  to  prepare  for  teaching  biology,  and  especially 
zoology,  upon  a  liberal  scale,  provision  having  already  been 
made  for  the  important  kindred  branches  of  botany,  physi- 
ology, and,  to  a  certain  extent,  palaeontology.  Mr.  Da 
Costa's  bequest  was  more  than  doubled  from  other  university 
funds.  Professor  Henry  F.  Osborn  was  called  from  Prince- 
ton to  teach  vertebrate  zoology ;  Professor  Edmund  B.  Wil- 
son from  Bryn  Mawr,  for  invertebrate  zoology ;  Dr.  Bash- 
ford  Dean  from  Columbia  University,  as  instructor  in 
vertebrate  zoology ;  Mr.  Arthur  Willey  from  the  University 
of  London,  as  assistant  to  Professor  Wilson.  Two  years 
later.  Dr.  O.  S.  Strong  was  called  from  Princeton  to  take  the 
subject  of  neurology.  The  progressive  spirit  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Trustees  was  thus  shown  in  the  creation  of  a  staff 
of  instructors  large  enough  amply  to  care  for  graduate  and 
undergraduate  instruction,  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry  on 
original  investigation.  This  was  upon  the  educational  theory 
insisted  upon  by  Professor  Osborn,  and  fully  supported  by 
President  Low,  that  the  teacher  who  has  no  time  for  research 
rapidly  becomes  an  ineffective  and  uninspiring  teacher,  and 
that  over-teaching  defeats  its  own  ends. 

The  choice  of  the  staff  was  naturally  made  gradually,  and 
the  opening  of  the  department  was  wisely  postponed  by  the 
President  until  1892.  In  the  meantime  Professor  Osborn  was 
invited  to  deliver  the  Cartwright  lectures  before  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  for  his  subject  chose  contem- 
porary problems  in  evolution  and  heredity.  Professor  Wil- 
son and  Dr.  Dean  were,  during  the  same  year,  sent  abroad 
on  generous  fellowships  to  visit  different  foreign  laboratories 
and  centres  of  investigation  and  gather  the  latest  methods  of 
European  research.  This  proved  to  be  a  most  fortunate 
circumstance,  for  it  indirectly  led  to  the  most  important 
single  line  of  researches  which  have  come  from  the  labora- 
tory, namely,  those  upon  the  cell,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Wilson. 

Opportunity  was  also  afforded  for  the   institution  of   the 
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teaching  type  collection,  which  now  constitutes  an  important 
part  of  the  educational  equipment  of  the  laboratory.  A 
series  of  beautiful  marine  types  was  selected  at  Naples  from 
the  famous  marine  station  there.  These  were  added  to  the 
valuable  collection  made  in  the  Bahamas  by  the  late  Dr. 
John  I.  Northrop,  and  to  the  zoological  materials  of  the 
School  of  Mines  collected  by  Professor  Newberry.  While 
speaking  of  the  teaching  type  collection,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  has  never  been  the  purpose  of  the  Department  to  build  up 
a  great  museum,  dependence  being  placed  upon  cooperation 
with  the  present  and  future  collections  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Yet  it  has  proved  to  be  more 
and  more  essential  year  by  year  to  illustrate  the  lectures  and 
demonstrations  by  means  of  types  from  all  the  divisions  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  Great  care  has  therefore  been  taken 
in  this  matter  of  teaching  types,  and  considerable  sums  have 
been  expended,  from  year  to  year,  especially  with  Frig  of 
Prag,  Miiller,  and  Ward.  The  most  abundant  additions 
to  the  teaching  collection,  however,  have  been  made  by  the 
various  expeditions  sent  out  from  the  laboratory  to  points 
along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  The  teaching  equip- 
ment is  still  far  from  complete,  and  new  types  are  being  con- 
stantly added  to  it  from  the  departmental  appropriation,  the 
object  being  ultimately  to  depend  upon  preparations  and 
specimens  rather  than  upon  illustrations  and  text-books. 
As  regards  the  material  development  of  the  Department,  the 
work  of  the  first  five  years  was  carried  on  under  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  the 
laboratory  temporarily  arranged  for  the  purpose.  The  new 
university  site  was,  therefore,  long  anticipated  as  the  prom- 
ised land  ;  and,  from  the  time  that  Mr.  W.  C.  Schermerhorn's 
noble  gift  of  a  natural  history  building  was  announced,  all  the 
members  of  the  Department  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
development  of  an  ideal  laboratory  plan  for  the  upper  floor 
of  Schermerhorn  Hall,  which  had  been  assigned  for  this 
purpose.  The  illumination,  as  presented  in  the  architect's 
original  plans,  was  greatly  increased  ;  and  after  this  essential 
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feature  was  secured,  it  remained  to  arrange  the  very  exten- 
sive spaces  so  as  to  provide  for  every  stage  of  instruction,  from 
elementary  biology  to  the  most  advanced  research.  The 
plan  was  studied,  both  in  its  larger  features  and  in  its  minutest 
details,  with  the  utmost  care,  every  point  being  thoroughly 
discussed.  The  result  has  repaid  all  this  labor,  for  it  has 
already  proved  to  be  an  ideal  working  laboratory.  The  large 
departmental  library  is  in  the  centre,  opening  on  South 
Court ;  the  teaching  museum  is  located  in  the  hallway,  where 
it  is  passed  and  repassed  by  all  the  students ;  the  chemical 
and  supply  rooms  are  also  central ;  the  aquarium  is  admirably 
placed ;  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  section  rooms  in- 
clude eighty  tables  fully  equipped ;  two  large  secluded  lab- 
oratories are  reserved  for  advanced  research ;  and  the  most 
advanced  students  are  provided  with  private  research  rooms 
— a  much  coveted  privilege.  All  who  have  seen  the  labora- 
tory pronounce  it  a  complete  success   and  second  to  none. 

This  anticipates  the  working  out  of  a  theory  of  biological 
education  at  Columbia,  which  has  required  more  care  and 
thought  than  any  of  the  other  matters  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  Department.  The  scheme  presented 
below  is  slightly  modified  from  that  originally  presented  to 
the  Trustees,  as  expressing  the  general  relations  and  environ- 
ment of  biology  in  the  college  and  in  the  university  course. 
The  problem  was  to  institute  these  relations,  and  at  the  same 
time  plan  a  progressive  course  in  zoology  proper. 

Relations  of  Biology 

Scicf/tijic    courses   pre-     Collegiate    a>id  iiniver-     Qualifying    the     student 
paratory    to     biology         sity  courses  in :  for    university     courses 

are:  and  trai?iing  in  : 

Zoology  as  a  profession. 
Elementary  P  h  y  s  i  c  s,     Biology.  Palaeontology    and   His- 

one  year.  torical  Geology. 

Elementary  Chemistry,     (Zoology,  Botany,  Anthropology. 

one  or  two  years.  Physiology)  Medicine  as  a  profession. 

Physical  Geography  Physiological    Psy- 

and  Geology.  cholog3^ 

Organic  Chemistry. 
Philosophy. 
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Biology  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  special  subject  of  rare  in- 
terest pursued  for  its  own  sake  ;  also  as  a  fundamental  part  of 
education,  literary  as  well  as  scientific  and  philosophical — 
in  science  quite  as  important  as  physics  and  chemistry ;  and 
in  philosophy  of  far  greater  importance,  because  of  its  close 
relation  to  human  origin,  history,  and  society.  Further,  it 
has  a  practical  side  in  its  relation  to  medicine,  for  which  in 
the  minds  of  the  best  educators  it  forms  an  absolutely  essen- 
tial preparation  ;  and  a  theoretical  side  in  its  relation  to  paleon- 
tology, geology,  anthropology,  psychology,  organic  chem- 
istry, and  philosophy,  in  which  a  certain  amount  of  zoological 
knowledge  is  also  an  essential  factor  of  a  well-rounded  edu- 
cation. 

Further  developing  the  more  restricted  sphere  of  zo- 
ological education,  it  appears  that,  so  far  as  specialists  are 
concerned,  the  highest  type  is  the  broadest  type,  and  that 
the  well  trained  naturalist,  familiar  with  animals  and  plants 
in  their  living  forms  and  natural  surroundings,  is  the  peer  of 
the  worker  with  an  exclusively  laboratory  education.  Thus 
provision  had  to  be  made  for  training  in  the  field  as  well 
as  in  the  laboratory — for  instilling  practical  knowledge,  as 
well  as  theoretical  and  book  knowledge,  into  students  with 
many  different  aims. 

With  these  general  motives  or  guiding  principles  kept  con- 
stantly in  view  year  after  year,  various  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  courses,  in  order  to  make  them  consecutive  and 
constiiuent  parts  of  a  regular,  progressive  zoological  develop- 
ment, and  also  in  order  to  make  them  effective  in  relation  to 
other  branches  of  education.  Thus,  the  first  course  in  elemen- 
tary biology,  offered  in  the  Junior  year,  has  become  largely  a 
culture  course.  It  is  conducted  by  the  head  professors  of  the 
Department,  who  give  their  best  attention  to  it,  in  order  to  in- 
spire the  students  with  interest  in  the  subject — to  give  them 
vistas  of  its  wide  bearings  by  explanations  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  biology  and  of  the  history  and  meaning  of  evolu- 
tion, variation,  and  heredity.  The  course  which  follows  this 
in  the  Senior  year  is  more  specialized,  bearing  more  directly 
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upon  medicine  and  other  applied  sciences,  and  carrying  the 
student  a  step  forward  to  the  most  comprehensive  course, 
namely,  the  comparative  zoology  of  the  first  graduate  year, 
which  includes  the  final  treatment  of  the  animal  kingdom  as 
a  whole.  It  is  noteworth}^  that  such  a  course  is  given  in  many 
of  the  great  universities  abroad,  notably  in  Leipsic,  Jena,  and 
Munich,  but  that  it  has  been  omitted  from  the  university  cur- 
ricula of  several  of  the  American  universities.  Having  passed 
this  difficult  turning  point  successfully,  the  student  has  still  to 
pursue  one  or  two  fundamental  subjects,  such  as  embryol- 
ogy ;  and  can  then  specialize  at  his  pleasure,  either  upon  the 
vertebrate  or  invertebrate  side,  among  living  or  extinct  types, 
in  neurology,  C3^tology,  embryology,  or  any  division  of  mor- 
phology. 

Investigation,  as  the  most  important  part  of  zoological  edu- 
cation, deserves  a  special  paragraph.  Even  in  the  Junior 
year  the  students  are  encouraged  to  look  towards  investiga- 
tion as  a  possible  goal.  In  the  Senior  year,  the  senior  thesis 
is  taken  advantage  of  for  a  really  serious  piece  of  original 
work  ;  and  already  several  admirable  contributions  have  been 
made  in  this  way,  especially  during  the  comparative  leisure 
of  the  summer  months.  From  this  point  on,  training  in  the 
methods  of  investigation  occupies  one-half  the  student's  time. 
This  has  led  practically  to  the  adoption  of  a  very  high 
standard  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy ;  for  it  is 
apparent  that  what  is  needed  in  this  country  —  and  abroad  as 
well,  for  that  matter  —  is  not  more  zoologists,  but  more  very 
highly  trained  men.  It  may  surprise  the  readers  of  this 
article  to  know  that  during  the  past  six  years,  only  one  stu- 
dent has  been  awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  Zoology  at  Columbia,  although  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents, who  have  attended  the  courses  from  the  outset,  are  still 
working  for  the  coveted  degree,  and  no  student  has  left  Col- 
umbia because  he  finds  the  standard  too  high.  It  is  believed 
that  this  standard  will  finally  give  our  zoological  doctorate  a 
value  of  its  own,  which  will  fully  compensate  the  men  for 
the  prolonged  time  and  energy  which  they  are  devoting  to  it. 
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Closely  connected  with  investigation  is  the  matter  of  pub- 
lication. Here  the  Department  has  always  been  at  a  dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  similar  departments  at  Harvard 
and  at  Johns  Hopkins,  for  example,  because  no  university 
funds  have  been  available  for  purposes  of  publication.  Of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  papers  and  memoirs  published  the 
majority  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Morphology^  The 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  in  certain  of 
the  German  reviews,  and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences.  Results  have  thus  been  widely 
scattered,  and  preparations  have  been  made  to  collect  the 
more  important  studies  and  issue  them  from  the  University 
as  Zoological  Contributions  from  Columbia  University. 

A  very  telling  feature  of  these  investigations  is  that  they 
lie  in  so  many  different  lines,  and  enable  the  graduate  stu- 
dent in  the  report  or  journal  clubs  and  seminars  to  gain  an  in- 
sight into  many  different  methods  of  attack.  A  number  of 
papers  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system  and  an  Atlas  of 
Neurology  have  appeared  with  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Strong, 
now  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Journal  of  Neurology.  Cellular 
biology  has  formed  an  important  part  of  the  series  of  investi- 
gations under  the  direction  of  Professor  Wilson,  a  special  atlas 
having  been  issued  from  the  University  Press,  entitled  Atlas  of 
Karyokinesis  and  Fertilization  of  the  Ovum.,  and  represent- 
ing some  of  the  earlier  work  which  was  done  here  in  this  line. 
The  most  complete  contribution  to  this  subject,  however, 
has  been  the  C^// volume  in  the  University  Biological  Series. 
Morphology  of  the  extinct  vertebrates  has  chiefly  occupied 
the  attention  of  Professor  Osborn  and  Dr.  Dean.  It  is  pro- 
posed also  to  collect  the  studies  resulting  from  the  expeditions 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  issue  them  as  a  separate  volume.  A 
very  pressing  need,  however,  is  an  endowment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publication  and  especially  of  illustration. 

The  Columbia  University  Biological  Series,  an  outgrowth 
of  a  series  of  public  lectures  delivered  in  1892,  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company  under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
Press,    has    proved  very   successful.       Four   volumes    have 
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already  appeared  and  two  more  are  in  preparation.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  Department  to  the  community  at  large  was  insti- 
tuted by  these  lectures,  and  they  have  formed  an  important 
part  of  staff  work.  The  first  series  included  such  subjects 
as  "The  Theory  of  Evolution,"  "  The  Cell  as  the  Basis  of 
Heredity,"  "The  Evolution  of  the  Fishes,"  "The  Ancestry 
of  the  Vertebrates,"  covered  in  twenty-four  lectures  by  Messrs. 
Osborn,  Wilson,  Dean,  and  Willey.  For  the  second  course, 
in  1893,  Professor  Edward  B.  Poulton,  of  Oxford,  was  in- 
vited to  give  three  lectures  upon  his  specialty,  "The  Col- 
oring of  Animals  in  Relation  to  the  Darwinian  Theory  of  Se- 
lection." Professor  Osborn  continued  the  history  of  evolu- 
tion by  four  lectures  on  "  Modern  Evolution;"  and  Professor 
Lee,  of  the  Physiological  Department,  introduced  the  study 
of  comparative  physiology  of  the  nervous  system.  In  1896  a 
third  series  was  given,  the  University  being  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing Professor  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  who  lectured  on  the  "  Instincts 
of  Birds  in  Relation  to  Their  Habits ;"  while  other  lectures 
being  given  by  Professor  Chapman,  of  the  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  and  by  Professor  Osborn.  Professor  Morgan's 
lectures  were  afterwards  published  in  his  volume,  Habit  and 
Instinct.  Such  lectures  require  a  great  deal  of  time  and  con- 
siderable self-sacrifice,  but  they  form  part  of  the  philanthropic 
duty  of  every  scientific  worker. 

The  rare  qualities  of  the  natm'alist,  so  far  as  they  can  be  de- 
developed  by  education,  have  also  been  carefully  fostered. 
For  four  years  the  University  has  maintained  a  research  table 
at  the  Marine  Laboratory  of  Woods  Holl,  which  has  attracted 
many  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  More  recently, 
William  E.  Dodge,  Esq.,  has  generously  subscribed  for  a 
half-year  table  at  the  famous  Zoological  Station  of  Naples ; 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  combine  with  some  other  uni- 
versity for  a  full-year  establishment,  which  will  be  known  as 
the  American  University  Table.  These  stations,  however, 
important  as  they  are,  lack  the  inspiration  of  the  free  study  of 
nature  in  an  unknown  region,  which  has  played  the  most  im- 
portant part  in  the  training  of  the  world's  great  naturalists, 
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such  as  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Cope,  and  has  proved  superior 
in  its  effects  even  to  the  training  afforded  in  these  finely  equip- 
ped summer  laboratories.  Such  study  cultivates  independence 
of  resources  :  a  worker  is  thrown  upon  his  own  inventive  capa- 
city to  overcome  difficulties  of  various  kinds  in  the  discov- 
ery and  collection  of  new  and  rare  objects  ;  and  he  becomes  in- 
timately familiar  with  the  appearances  and  habits  of  living 
creatures.  To  supply  this  need  the  summer  expeditions  were 
instituted.  Two  years  ago,  after  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  possible  stations  upon  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  it 
was  decided  to  enter  the  little  known  region  of  Puget  Sound. 
Some  of  the  Trustees  and  other  friends  of  the  University  sub- 
scribed generously  to  the  project,  leading  to  the  very  suc- 
cessful expedition  of  1896,  which  took  a  party  of  six  instruc- 
tors and  students  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  resulted  in  the 
acquisition  of  extremely  valuable  material.  The  second  party, 
in  1897,  was  equally  successful,  but  unfortunately  a  large 
part  of  the  collection  was  destroyed  by  shipwreck.  It  is  in- 
tended to  make  this  independent  exploration  a  permanent  fea- 
ture in  the  work  of  the  Department,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
fixed  marine  laboratories  will  be  sustained  and  encouraged. 
An  endowment  for  these  expeditions  is  also  greatly  needed,  for 
it  is  embarrassing  and  difficult,  year  after  year,  to  appeal  to 
the  same  generous  friends  to  contribute  for  these  purposes. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History.  The  association  with  this  Museum  has  already 
been  of  great  service,  and  promises  to  be  of  still  greater  service 
in  the  future.  Professor  Osborn,  as  Curator  of  Vertebrate 
Palgeontology  at  the  Museum,  has  not  only  very  great  oppor- 
tunities for  his  own  investigation,  but  can  furnish  to  students 
valuable  research  materials  in  this  important  line.  This  work, 
which  began  with  the  collections  of  fossil  mammals,  is  now 
widening  out  to  include  the  reptiles,  and  will  undoubtedl}'^  in- 
clude the  fishes  also,  forming  a  comprehensive  ally  to  the  work 
which  is  done  in  the  regular  departmental  courses  in  palaeon- 
tology, considered  as  historical  zoology. 

Agassiz's  famous  maxim,  "  Study  nature,  not  books,"  was 
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not  intended  to  be  taken  too  literall}- ;  for  books  are  at  every 
turn  absolutely  essential,  and  they  form  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive parts  of  the  equipment  of  the  zoological  branch  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  Department  was  extremely  fortunate  at  the  outset 
in  the  generous  gift  of  Charles  H.  Senff,  Esq.,  first  of  $10,000, 
and  later  of  $5,000,  towards  the  library.  This  was  secured 
through  the  action  of  Mr.  Senff's  nephew.  Dr.  Northrop. 
This  enthusiastic  and  able  student  unfortunately  lost  his  life 
during  the  year  just  preceding  the  final  establishment  of  this 
department,  and  it  was  decided  as  a  memorial  to  him  to  name 
the  departmental  library  ' '  The  John  I.  Northrop  Library."  It 
is  now  fairly,  but  not  fuU}^,  complete  ;  and,  although  constant 
additions  are  being  made  to  it,  a  special  purchase  to  the  amount 
of  $20,000  in  new  books  is  necessary  to  give  investigators  all 
that  they  require  in  the  way  of  reference  literature. 

It  is  clear  that  only  a  beginning  has  been  made  towards  the 
development  of  zoology  at  Columbia,  or  of  work  which  will 
compare  favorably  with  that  which  can  be  done  with  the  keen 
and  zealous  spirit  that  pervades  our  American  university  Stu- 
dents at  the  present  day.  The  greatest  encouragement  we 
Americans  receive  is  from  our  old  masters  and  present  col- 
leagues in  Germany,  who  are  even  more  enthusiastic  than  we 
are  over  the  outlook  of  biology  in  this  country.  Over-confi- 
dence, however,  is  a  bar  to  progress  ;  and,  while  we  have  every 
reason  to  feel  that  Columbia  has  started  in  the  right  direction 
and  has  made  considerable  progress,  it  must  be  made  clear, 
as  a  final  word,  that  the  work  is  still  far  from  complete,  and 
that  probably  another  five  years  are  necessary  before  the 
plans  which  are  now  in  mind  can  be  fully  carried  out. 

Henry  F.  Osborn 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ROMANCE  LAN- 
GUAGES AND  LITERATURES 

The  scope  of  the  Department  of  the  Romance  Languages 
and  Literatures  is  stated  as  follows  in  the  opening  paragraph 
of  the  descriptive  pamphlet  which  is  issued  every  year  by  the 
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Department :  "  The  Department  of  Romance  Languages  and 
Literatures  has  charge  of  all  the  courses  of  instruction  and 
research  throughout  the  University,  dealing  with  the  various 
languages  that  trace  their  origin  to  the  speech  of  ancient 
Rome."  In  its  present  form  the  Department  has  existed  only, 
since  the  year  1889,  when  Professor  Charles  Sprague  Smith 
resigned  the  professorship  of  modern  languages  and  foreign 
literatures  in  order  to  become  the  head  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  leaving 
the  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures  entirely  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Boyesen.  Professor  Charles  Sprague 
Smith  resigned  his  position  in  1891,  when  the  Department 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  its  present  head.  It  was 
not  until  1893,  however,  that  the  Department  could  be  con- 
sidered as  fully  constituted,  thanks  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
newly  created  chair  of  Romance  philology  by  Professor 
Henry  Alfred  Todd,  then  professor  of  Romance  languages  at 
the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  in  California.  The 
present  staff  of  the  Department  consists  of  two  professors,  one 
adjunct  professor,  one  instructor,  and  two  tutors.  Large  as 
this  number  may  seem,  it  is  only  by  the  greatest  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  corps  of  instructors  that  the  Department  suc- 
ceeds in  doing  anything  like  adequate  justice  to  the  many 
important  subjects  of  instruction  with  which  it  has  to  deal. 
It  now  gives  instruction  in  French  (old  and  modern),  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Old  Provengal ;  in  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
literature  ;  and  in  Romance  philology.  It  is  also  prepared  to 
give  instruction,  when  requested  by  competent  students,  in 
Portuguese  and  Rumanian. 

Before  the  languages  of  this  group  were  assigned  to  a 
single  department  of  instruction,  and  treated  as  coordinate 
parts  of  one  branch  of  the  science  of  language,  some  of  them 
had  at  various  times  been  taught  separately  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege. A  professorship  of  French  had  existed  from  1784  to 
1799,  and  a  professorship  of  the  French  language  and  litera- 
ture existed  from  1828  to  1866.  A  professorship  of  the 
Italian  language  and  literature  existed  from  1826  to  1836, 
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when  the  incumbent  was  the  Italian  poet,  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte, 
author  of  the  libretto  of  Don  Giovanni  and  of  Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro  ;  and  a  professorship  of  the  Spanish  language  and 
literature  existed  from  1830  to  i860.  For  twenty  years,  how- 
ever, from  i860  to  1880,  the  Romance  languages  were  not 
represented  in  the  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Arts.  In 
the  latter  year  an  instructorship  in  French  and  an  instructor- 
ship  in  Spanish  and  Italian  were  established,  and  these  were 
the  small  beginnings  of  the  present  Department  of  the  Ro- 
mance Languages  and  Literatures. 

In  the  spring  of  1893,  the  Department  issued,  for  the  first 
time,  a  pamphlet  describing  the  courses  it  offered  for  the  fol- 
lowing college  year.  It  then  offered  17  courses  in  French, 
4  in  Italian,  4  in  Spanish,  and  one  in  Provencal.  It  now 
offers  21  courses  in  French,  5  in  Italian,  5  in  Spanish,  one 
in  Provengal,  and  4  in  Romance  philology — a  total  of  36 
courses,  some  of  which  have  to  be  divided  into  several  sec- 
tions. The  aim  of  these  courses  is  to  offer  to  students  in  the 
Department  (i)  practical,  (2)  literary,  and  (3)  philological  in- 
struction in  the  various  languages  of  the  group.  The  courses 
that  are  mainly  practical  are  A,  II,  and  III  in  French,  I  in 
Italian,  and  I  in  Spanish,  to  which  must  be  added  four 
courses  that  cannot  be  counted  for  a  degree,  viz.,  an  ele- 
mentary course  in  French  for  graduate  or  advanced  students 
who  have  had  no  previous  opportunity  to  study  that  language, 
two  courses  in  French  conversation,  and  one  in  Spanish 
conversation. 

The  result  aimed  at  in  the  practical  courses  is  to  give  the 
student  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  the  language  taught, 
and  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  language,  when  spoken, 
and  to  pronounce  it  himself  with  approximate  accuracy.  Stu- 
dents who  wish  to  acquire  more  facility  in  speaking  must  re- 
sort to  the  special  courses  in  conversation. 

Composition  in  the  foreign  language  is  not  neglected. 
Course  III  in  French  is  specially  intended  for  students  who 
wish  to  acquire  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  in  writing  that 
language  ;  while  essays  written  in  French,  in  Italian,  and  in 
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Spanish,  are  required  in  all  the  courses  dealing  with  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  literature. 

Students  are  introduced  to  French  literature  through  Course 
II  in  French,  which  gives  them  a  general  view  of  the  sub- 
ject and  provides  for  a  course  of  reading  that  includes  repre- 
sentative masterpieces  of  the  literature  of  France  during  the 
last  three  centuries.  It  is  a  course  intended  for  Sophomores 
and  for  Freshmen  who  before  entering  college  have  had 
more  instruction  in  French  than  is  required  for  admission. 
Courses  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XV,  and  XVI  deal 
with  special  periods  or  with  special  literary  topics  ;  and  the  high- 
est of  them  are  university  courses,  intended  mainly,  or  solely, 
for  graduate  students.  The  highest  work  in  literary  research 
is  of  course  done  in  the  Seminar ;  while  Course  XVII,  on  the 
methods  of  teaching  French,  is  a  pedagogical  course,  intended 
for  those  who  expect  to  choose  teaching  as  a  career  and 
offered  to  students  in  the  Teachers  College  as  well  as  to 
students  in  Columbia  University.  These  courses  cannot  all 
be  given  every  year :  for  instance,  Courses  V  and  VI  alter- 
nate with  each  other  from  year  to  year ;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  Courses  IX  and  X. 

The  principal  periods  in  Italian  and  Spanish  literature  are 
dealt  with  in  Courses  II  and  III  in  Italian,  and  II  and  III  in 
Spanish,  which  are  alternating  courses,  and  are  offered  to 
students  who  have  received  practical  instruction  in  Italian  I 
and  Spanish  I.  The  greatest  masterpiece  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, the  Divina  Comniedia,  of  Dante,  is  studied  in  Italian 
IV,  which  occupies  two  years.  Spanish  IV  deals  with  the 
old  literature  of  Spain,  especially  with  the  poems  centering 
upon  the  great  National  legend  of  the  Cid.  One  course  in  Ital- 
ian and  one  in  Spanish,  the  courses  numbered  V,  are  offered 
to  the  students  who  wish  to  have  a  general  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  Italy  and  Spain  without  making  any  special 
study  of  distinct  periods  of  these  literatures. 

Romance  philology,  without  a  study  of  which  no  one  can 
expect  to  become  a  proficient  instructor  in  any  of  the  Romance 
languages,  is  presented  to  the  student  at  first  in  a  very  ele- 
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mentary  form  in  Course  II,  the  subject  of  which  is  a  history 
of  the  French  language.  Courses  XIV  and  XV  in  French 
are  devoted  to  the  study  of  Old  French,  and  occupy  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  purely  literary  and  philological 
courses ;  the  same  may  be  stated  of  the  course  offered  in  Old 
Provengal ;  while  the  special  courses  in  Romance  Philology, 
numbered  from  I  to  III  and  culminating  in  the  seminar  of 
Romance  philology,  are  intended  to  give  the  student  a  thor- 
ough training  in  the  methods  of  philological  investigation. 

All  of  the  above  courses,  with  the  exception  of  the  highest, 
are  carefully  graded.  A  student  who  enters  Columbia  Col- 
lege with  no  more  French  than  is  required  for  passing  the 
entrance  examination,  or  with  no  French  at  all,  and  who  is 
therefore  required  to  take  the  elementary  course  during  his 
Freshman  year,  may,  at  the  close  of  his  Senior  year,  have  ac- 
quired a  thorough  reading  knowledge  of  the  language.  He 
may  further  have  a  good  knowledge,  not  only  of  French  lit- 
erature in  general,  but  also  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centur}^  literature  in  a  more  complete  form — being  thus 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  Pascal,  Bossuet,  Corneille, 
Racine,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Montes- 
quieu, etc..  In  addition  he  may  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  main  principles  of  Romance  philology  and  with  the  history 
of  the  formation  of  the  French  language.  As  several  of  the 
courses  he  has  attended  have  been  conducted  in  French,  he 
must  be  able  to  understand  spoken  French  well,  especially 
when  uttered  with  distinctness  and  deliberation.  He  may 
have  acquired,  besides,  a  reading  knowledge  of  Spanish  and 
Italian,  and  may  have  begun  the  study  of  the  literature  of 
these  languages.  Some  students  begin  to  specialize  in  the  De- 
partment in  their  Junior  year,  and  these  may  have  added  be- 
fore graduating  some  of  the  higher  university  courses,  deal- 
ing w'ith  such  subjects  as  the  romantic  movements  in  France, 
the  poetry  of  Victor  Hugo,  the  history  of  literary  criticism  in 
France,  medieval  French  poetry,  the  French  chroniclers  of 
the  middle  ages,  etc. 

The  Department,  in  addition  to  its  regular  courses,  provides 
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the  students  with  a  number  of  auxiliary  means  of  increasing 
their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  study  under  its  charge. 
Several  years  ago  a  course  of  weekly  lectures  was  organized, 
which  are  given  in  French,  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  the 
students  in  the  Department,  but  of  all  the  members  of  the 
University  and  of  affiliated  institutions  and  their  friends.  These 
lectures  deal  with  topics  of  general  interest,  call  attention  to 
the  leading  events  of  the  year  in  the  various  countries  of 
Romance  speech,  and  are  given  sometimes  by  the  members 
of  the  Department,  sometimes  by  invited  lecturers.  Among 
the  latter  who  have  addressed  the  audiences  in  the  past  years 
we  may  name  Professors  Emile  Levasseur  of  the  College  de 
France,  and  Raphael  Georges-Levy  of  the  Ecole  libre  des 
Sciences  politiques  of  Paris ;  Dr.  Paul  Gibier,  director  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute  of  New  York ;  Mr.  Edmond  Bruwaert, 
Consul  General  of  France  in  New  York,  etc.  During  the 
college  year  1 896-1 897,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  certain 
friends  of  the  University,  it  was  possible  to  offer  a  special 
course  of  French  lectures,  which  were  given  by  Mr.  Ferdi- 
nand Brunetiere,  member  of  the  Academie  Frangaise  ;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  during  the  present  year  it  will  be  possible  to 
offer  a  similar  course  given  by  Professor  Rene  Doumic,  literary 
critic  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  who  is  coming  to  this 
country  in  answer  to  a  call  from  a  sister  university.  Lectures 
are  given  also  at  times  in  Italian  and  Spanish  ;  and  every  year 
the  Department  offers  to  the  whole  University  a  course  of 
four  lectures  in  English,  explanatory  of  the  works  and  life 
of  some  great  writer. 

At  stated  intervals  throughout  the  year — once  every  two 
weeks,  as  a  rule — there  are  meetings  of  the  Romance  Club. 
This  club  is  an  organization  consisting  of  all  the  instructors 
and  advanced  students  in  the  Department,  who  meet  for  the 
double  purpose  of  promoting  social  intercourse  and  of  listen- 
ing to  accounts  and  reviews  of  the  most  recent  publications 
here  and  abroad  dealing  with  subjects  of  interest  for  the  De- 
partment. These  meetings  have  proved  very  stimulating  to 
those  attending  them,  and  their  results  have  been  in  every  way 
gratifying  to  the  professors  in  the  Department. 
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A  number  of  former  students  of  the  Department  are  now- 
holding  important  positions  in  sister  institutions.  Among 
these  we  are  happy  to  name  the  recently  appointed  professor 
of  English  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Lewis  F.  Mott,  who  was  the  first  student  to  receive  from 
Columbia  University  a  degree  of  Ph.D.  upon  w^ork  done 
principally  in  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

It  may  here  further  be  stated  that  the  instruction  in  French 
and  Italian  in  Barnard  College  is  entirely  under  the  direc- 
tion of  instructors  belonging  to  this  Department. 

Adolphe  Cohn 
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EDITORIALS 

The  hopes  and  aspirations  of  many  generations  of  Columbia 
men,  ambitious  that  their  Ahna  Mater  should  hold  a  large  place  in 
the  life  of  the  people,  found  their  realization  on  the  fourth  of  Octo- 
ber when  the  University  entered  into  possession  of  its  new  home. 
No  formal  ceremony  marked  the  occasion  ;  but  by  the  thousand  offi- 
cers and  students  who  attended  the  opening  service  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  event  was  deeply  felt,  and  there  was  a  proud  sense  of 
possessing  at  length  a  home  worthy  of  the  University,  nobly  ex- 
pressive of  a  great  past  and  of  a  still  greater  future.  Impressive 
as  are  the  evidences  afforded  by  the  stately  and  spacious  buildings, 
still  more  do  they  appeal  to  the  imagination  as  witnessing  the  ac- 
comjDlishment  of  the  hopes  of  those  who  have  been  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  College,  and  who  from  its  earliest  days 
have  foreseen  and  planned  its  great  mission.  No  one  can  visit  the 
new  site  without  becoming  conscious  that  the  removal  of  the  Uni- 
versity has  accomplished  far  more  than  a  mere  change  of  physical 
environment.  It  has  passed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level  in  more 
senses  than  one ;  and  this  uplifting  and  broadening  transformation 
has  its  truest  value  in  the  hope  which  it  holds  out  for  the  future, 
not  only  to  the  University  and  its  students,  but  to  the  city  as  well, 
and  to  the  increasing  number  who  will  feel  its  influence.  As  Co- 
lumbia men,  we  may  well  rejoice  in  the  work  which  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  in  the  still  greater  possibilities  which  have  become 
attainable. 

F'or  so  great  an  undertaking,  the  removal  of  the  University  to 
Morningside  Heights  has  been  effected  with  remarkable  despatch. 
The  initial  step  towards  securing  the  site  was  taken  by  the  Trustees 
on  December  7,  1891,  when  they  voted  to  open  negotiations  for  the 
purchase.  Though  the  project  was  received  with  very  general  ap- 
proval, it  was  regarded  by  many  as  impracticable,  and  few,  if  any, 
expected  to  see  it  an  accomplished  fact  within  six  years.  The  re- 
moval and  re-establishment  of  the  University  in  its  new  quarters 
within  so  short  a  period  and  upon  so  large  a  scale  are  without  a 
precedent  in  the  history  of  educational  institutions.  The  under- 
taking has  demanded  both  courage  and  energy,  and  the  great  finan- 
cial obligations  which  it  has  involved,  and  which  still  remain  in 
large  part  to  be  met,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  overlooked.  A  sense 
of  loyalty  to  the  city,  and  a  feeling  that  the  first  duty  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  was  to  the  people  of  tlic  city,  deterred  the  Trustees  from  re- 
moving to  a  more  distant  and  less  costly  site,  and  they  have  the 
right  to  expect  the  city  to  regard  the  mutuality  of  the  obligation. 
Not  only  has  the  University  made  itself  a  conspicuous  and  beautiful 
feature  of  the  municipality,  but  by  rebuilding  on  so  much  broader 
foundations  it  has  placed  itself  in  a  position  to  offer  far  greater  and 
wider  educational  opportunities  than  ever  before.  Coupled  with 
these  physical  advantages  is  the  liberal  spirit  which  has  been 
evinced  to  so  marked  an  extent  in  the  establishment  of  fellowships 
and  scholarships,  rendering  it  possible  for  every  capable  student  of 
the  most  limited  means  to  avail  himself  of  all  that  the  University 
offers.  Under  these  new  conditions  it  will  be  possible  for  students 
to  benefit  to  the  full  from  the  new  curriculum,  which  will  render 
the  College  the  natural  gateway  to  the  University,  and  from  the 
enlargement  and  enrichment  of  many  departments  of  the  University. 

The  creation  of  these  favorable  conditions  has  necessitated  the 
incurring  of  a  large  indebtedness,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Uni- 
versity upon  its  increased  scale  will  demand  larger  resources.  Gifts 
and  endowments  will,  therefore,  be  needed  more  urgently  than  ever 
before.  Such  aid  as  the  University  has  received  from  Mr.  W.  C. 
Schermerhorn  and  from  the  Havemeyer  family  must  be  looked  for 
from  other  quartei's.  The  Physics  Building  and  the  Engineering 
Building  should  each  bear  the  name  of  a  donor,  and  the  Gymna- 
sium also  should  come  to  the  University  as  a  gift.  So  essential 
were  all  these  buildings  regarded  by  the  Trustees  as  to  justify  bor- 
rowing the  money  with  which  to  build,  but  it  was  with  the  hope 
that  the  realization  of  their  utility  would  prompt  others  to  assume 
the  financial  obligation.  Only  by  proceeding  with  the  new  build- 
ings to  the  point  of  making  them  fully  adequate  for  present  needs 
was  it  possible  to  demonstrate  the  purpose  of  the  Univei'sity,  or  to 
render  that  purpose  attainable.  The  group  that  crowns  the  summit 
of  Morningside  Heights  stands  to-day  as  a  concrete  expression  of  in- 
tellectual power  and  aspiration,  as  the  Cathedral  stands  as  the  em- 
blem of  religion.  The  University  and  the  city  simultaneously  enter 
upon  a  new  and  larger  life,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  growth 
of  the  University  and  the  development  of  a  broader  and  closer 
sympathy  between  it  and  the  body  of  the  people  may  be  coincident 
with  the  expansion  of  the  city. 


The  University  has  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Charles 
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Edwards  Colby,  adjunct  professor  of  oi-ganic  chemistry.  Dr. 
Colby  entered  the  School  of  Mines  in  June,  1873,  and  graduated 
with  the  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer  and  Mining  Engineer  in  1877. 
Soon  after  graduation  he  assisted  Professor  Chandler  in  certain  im- 
portant investigations  in  organic  chemistiy,  and  was  so  successful 
in  his  work  and  showed  such  a  keen  interest  in  subjects  relating  to 
both  organic  and  physical  chemistry,  that  he  was  appointed  to  give 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  to  the  students,  first  as  assistant 
and  then  as  adjunct  professor  of  organic  chemistry.  He  was  never 
physically  strong,  and  during  the  last  few  years,  largely  owing  to 
his  indefatigable  industry,  his  health  failed  more  and  more,  until  at 
the  last  he  was  obliged  to  ask  for  leave  of  absence.  His  death  oc- 
curred on  October  15,  1897. 

Dr.  Colby  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  graduates  we  have 
ever  had  in  the  School  of  Mines.  He  was  an  excellent  linguist,  a 
good  draughtsman,  a  fine  musician,  and  thoroughly  experienced  in 
both  mathematics  and  physics.  He  obtained  a  wide  reputation, 
both  here  and  abroad,  in  his  own  subject  of  organic  chemistry,  both 
by  his  instruction  and  by  his  investigations,  and  was  fully  abreast 
of  the  advanced  work  in  the  allied  subjects  of  theoretical  and  phys- 
ical chemistry.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  a  mind  of  such  un- 
usual and  varied  attainments  could  not  have  been  endowed  with  a 
more  powerful  frame,  for,  in  that  case.  Dr.  Colby  would  undoubt- 
edly have  proved  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of  his  profes- 
sion, either  in  this  country  or  abroad.  As  it  is,  the  memory  of  his 
kind  and  gentle  spirit,  his  scholarly  mind,  and  his  conscientious, 
painstaking  devotion  to  his  labors  will  long  remain  as  a  monument 
and  an  encourasrement  to  his  colleasrues. 


UNIVERSITY  NOTES 

The    Library 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Library  Council,  and  by 
order  of  the  President,  the  library  was  closed  on  June  1 2  to  make 
necessary  preparations  for  removal  to  the  new  site.  Immediate  steps 
were  taken  to  make  a  complete  inventory  of  the  library.  This  was 
carefully  done,  and  a  full  list  of  all  the  books  missing  or  un- 
accounted for  was  prepared  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr. 
Nelson.     At  the  same,  time  a  large  body  of  pamphlets  and  unbound 
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reports  of  municipalities,  organizations,  and  corporations  of  all 
kinds,  which  had  accumulated,  was  examined  and  collated,  and  du- 
plicate material  thrown  out.  In  this  manner  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  separate  pieces  were  handled,  and  a  large  mass  of  dupli- 
cate material,  having  no  financial  value  but  useful  for  completing 
files  and  series,  was  turned  over  to  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
As  far  as  practicable  the  remaining  material  was  arranged  in  vol- 
umes and  bound.  This  work  of  arranging  and  binding  pamphlets 
and  reports  is  one  that  goes  on  in  the  library  from  year  to  year, 
but  the  closing  of  the  library  and  its  removal  to  the  new  site  created 
an  opportunity  for  more  extensive  operations  in  this  direction. 

It  had  been  hoped  to  commence  the  moving  of  books  by  July  i, 
or  at  the  latest  by  July  15,  when  it  was  expected  that  the  new  steel 
book-stacks  in  Rooms  301  and  306  in  the  library  building  would  be 
ready.  As  it  was  necessary  to  use,  in  the  new  library  building, 
wooden  shelving  from  the  old  building  for  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  volumes,  it  had  been  planned  to  remove  the 
books  from  these  stacks  at  the  outset,  place  them  on  the  new  steel 
shelves,  take  down  the  wooden  shelving  and  set  it  up  in  its  place 
in  the  new  building,  and  then  proceed  to  move  the  several  sections 
of  the  library  into  their  proper  places.  Unexpected  delays  in  the 
completion  of  the  steel  stacks  nullified  this  plan  ;  and,  after  long  de- 
lays, a  beginning  of  moving  was  made  by  packing  the  contents  of 
these  cases  in  boxes,  removing  the  cases,  section  by  section,  as  they 
were  emptied,  setting  them  up  in  the  new  building,  and  occupying 
them  section  by  section  as  fast  as  they  were  to  some  degree  in  order. 

The  first  lot  of  books  was  not  sent  until  August  23  ;  and  the  work 
of  moving  and  arranging  the  library  was  materially  increased  by 
this  delay,  and  by  the  conditions  described  above.  The  process  of 
removal  was  simple,  and  reduced  itself  chiefly  to  mechanical  labor. 
The  boxes  used  for  removal  by  the  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity were  utilized  in  the  library.  The  books  were  removed  shelf 
by  shelf  and  packed  carefully  in  the  boxes,  each  box  being  labelled 
with  the  call  numbers  of  the  first  and  the  last  book  it  contained, 
and  with  the  number  of  the  room  to  which  it  was  to  go  in  the  new 
library,  together  with  a  running  number  of  the  box  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  workmen  handling  it.  The  boxes,  thus  packed  and 
numbered  by  a  detachment  of  the  libraiy  staff,  were  turned  over  to 
the  men  engaged  in  the  work  of  removal,  and  were  received  from 
them  by  another  detachment  of  the  library  staff  in  the  new  build- 
ing. The  boxes  were  unpacked  in  their  regular  order,  the  books 
placed  on  the  shelves,  and  the  boxes  returned  for  further  service. 
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The  books  were  then  on  the  shelves,  the  contents  of  each  box  in 
proper  relation  to  the  books  contained  in  the  boxes  preceding  and 
following  it;  but  within  the  limits  of  the  three  or  four  shelves  in- 
cluded in  each  box  there  was  naturally  the  greatest  disorder,  created 
by  the  packing  and  unpacking.  It  next  became  necessary  to  ar- 
range the  books  carefully  on  the  sections  of  shelves  in  their  proper 
order.  Another  element  of  disorder  was  the  necessity,  frequently 
met,  of  removing  books  from  the  shelves  in  the  new  building,  espe- 
cially in  the  steel  stacks,  to  enable  the  workmen  to  complete  some 
details  of  construction. 

The  work  of  fitting  up  the  library  and  preparing  it  for  use  has 
been  carried  on  up  to  the  pi-esent  time,  and  as  fast  as  the  various 
rooms  have  been  available  they  have  been  occupied.  The  floor  of 
the  great  reading-room  was  completed  and  cleared  so  that  on  Mon- 
day, October  4,  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year,  chapel  ser- 
vices were  held  in  that  room  as  an  introduction  to  the  work  of  the 
University  on  the  new  site.  During  the  week  following,  the  cata- 
logue was  transferred  and  placed  in  the  new  catalogue  card  cases 
in  the  delivery  room  ;  and  on  October  i3  the  library  was  opened  for 
the  delivery  of  books  to  be  used  out  of  the  building,  The  law 
library  was  substantially  ready  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year, 
and,  with  slight  interruptions  from  workmen,  has  been  in  constant 
use.  The  opening  of  this  general  reading-room  was  delayed  some- 
what by  the  arrangement  of  book-cases  and  tables,  but  it  was  prac- 
tically ready  for  use  about  November  i.  The  library  was  opened 
for  readers  in  the  evening  for  the  first  time  on  November  15.  The 
law  reading-room  and  the  special  study-rooms  in  Rooms  301  and 
306  are  kept  open  until  10  P.  M.  ;  while  the  general  reading-room 
is  closed  for  the  present  at  6  P.  M.,  its  readers  being  accommodated 
in  the  evening  in  the  law  reading-room. 

The  main  reading-room,  92.5  feet  in  diameter  and  rising  106  feet 
to  the  centre  of  the  dome,  is  splendidly  lighted  by  four  huge  clear- 
story windows.  Book-cases  around  the  sides  between  the  granite 
columns,  in  the  corners,  and  in  the  centre,  will  hold  12,000  volumes. 
A  stack-room  beneath  and  directly  accessible  will  contain  150,000 
volumes.  In  the  second  story  of  the  east  and  west  wings  are  long 
rooms  supplied  with  the  improved  Fenton  steel  stacks  in  the  inner 
portion,  while  the  outer  space  can  be  divided  by  large  sliding-doors 
into  nine  special  study  rooms  in  each  wing.  These  stacks  have  a 
capacity  for  100,000  volumes  each.  The  north  wing  contains  the 
law  library,  with  a  reading-room  rising  through  the  two  stories,  and 
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a  stack-room  below  \vith  a  capacity  for  28,000  volumes.  The 
readi nor- room  and  the  professors'  offices  have  6,000  volumes  on  the 
shelves.  The  first  story  of  the  east  wing  is  given  up  to  the  Avery 
Architectural  Library  and  is  an  ideal  library  room,  finished  in 
quartered  oak,  with  every  convenience  for  the  use  of  that  fine  col- 
lection of  books. 

The  galleries  beneath  the  clear-stoiy  windows  are  also  shelved 
and  will  hold  about  16,000  volumes.  The  classical  special  study- 
rooms,  adjoining  the  Avery  reading-room  on  the  north,  will  shelve 
30,000  volumes.  The  present  shelving  will  accommodate  about 
450,000  volumes,  but  as  the  growth  of  the  University  in  new 
buildings  relieves  the  necessity  for  using  parts  of  the  library  build- 
ing for  other  than  library  purposes,  room  for  600,000  volumes  ad- 
ditional will  be  released,  with  an  increase  of  special  study  rooms 
as  well. 

The  Faculty  of  Political  Science  is  now  located  on  the  top  floor 
of  the  west  wing  of  the  building,  and  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  in 
the  east  wing.  The  lecture  rooms  are  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
north  wing.  The  delivery  room  is  in  the  west  wing,  just  across  the 
corridor  from  the  main  reading  room ;  adjoining  are  the  periodical 
room  and  the  library  administration  rooms.  The  dictionary  card 
catalogue  of  nearly  450,000  cards  has  been  re-arranged  in  864  single 
drawers  in  the  deliveiy  room,  and  is  thus  accessible  to  a  larger  num- 
ber of  users.  The  librarian's  office  is  in  the  south  end  of  the  west 
wing,  adjacent  to  the  library  administration  rooms. 

Accessions  to  the  library  for  the  college  3-ear  ending  June  30  were 
1 1 ,928  volumes.  Additions  to  the  library  from  July  i  until  Novem- 
ber 15  were  5,33/  volumes. 

The  College 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  with  but  partial  success,  to  obtain  a 
list  of  the  secretaries  of  classes  which  have  graduated  from  the  Col- 
lege, and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  list  now  published  may  be 
supplemented  by  such  further  information  as  will  enable  the  Bul- 
letin to  repi-int  it  in  complete  form.  It  has  not  been  the  rule  for 
classes  to  elect  permanent  secretaries,  but  as  a  matter  of  usage  the 
secretary  chosen  in  the  Senior  year  has  generally  held  office  for  life. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  office  should  be  made  permanent, 
and  that  each  secretary  should  be  in  communication  with  the  mem- 
bers of  his  class.  No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  Harvard  Grad- 
uates' Magazi7ie   can  fail    to  be   impressed    by  the  number    and 
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interest  of  the  personal  items  furnished  by  class  secretaries  and  pub- 
lished in  each  number  of  the  magazine.  That  the  sense  of  relation- 
ship which  has  thus  been  maintained  between  members  of  classes, 
and  between  classes  and  the  University,  has  been  a  source  of  plea- 
sure to  individuals  and  of  strength  to  Harvard  cannot  be  doubted. 
Among  our  classes  '74  probably  holds  the  record  for  its  series  of 
annual  dinners,  unbroken  since  the  date  of  its  graduation ;  but  '82, 
'83,  and  some  others  have  maintained  strong  class  organizations, 
and  the  number  might  be  increased  to  great  advantage.  Reports 
of  class  meetings,  and  information  which  will  contribute  towards 
completing  the  following  list  of  secretaries,  are  desired  for  publica- 
tion. 

Class  Secretaries 

'e^\.     William  H.  Draper,  M.D.,  19  East  47th  St. 

'52.     John  W.  Harper,  Franklin  Square. 

'53.     Rev.  Wm.  G.  Farrington,  D.D.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

'57.     Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  261  Broadway. 

'60.     Eugene  H.  Pomeroy,  156  Broadway. 

'61.     Gratz  Nathan,  106  Fulton  St. 

'62.     Charles  Ames  Spencer,  319  West  28th  St. 

'63.     Rev.  Rockwood  Mac  Qiiesten,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

'65.     Abraham  Van  Santvoord,  11 1  Broadway. 

^6*].     Henry  D.  Lloyd,  Chicago  Tribune^  Chicago,  111. 

'69.     Charles  A.  Peabody,  Jr.,  2  Wall  St., 

'71.     Clarence  R.  Conger,  37  Liberty  St. 

'72.     Wm.  Henry  Haldane,  52  William  St. 

'73.     Daniel  B.  Vermilye,  Orange,  N.  J. 

'74.     Frank  D.  Shaw,  120  Broadway. 

'75.     Alister  Greene,  i  East  62d  St. 

'76.     Louis  O.  Ivey,  46  South  St. 

'78.     Charles  H.  Crowe,  E.  Stroudsburg,  Monroe  Co.,  Pa. 

'79.     James  A.  Lynch,  99  Nassau  St. 

'80.     Rev.  Frank  B.  Draper,  New  Milford,X.onn. 

'81.     Herman  F,  Nordemann,  1309  Madison  Ave. 

'82.     Edward  R.  Greene,  15  Broad  St. 

'83.     Edwin  B.  Holden,  i  Broadway. 

'85.     George  M.  Thomson,  52  Wall  St. 

'86.     Samuel  T.  Gilford,  473  Lexington  Ave. 

'88.     Dr.  B.  D.  Woodward,  Columbia  University. 

'89.      Hammond  Odell,  135  West  75th  St. 

'90.     Charles  L.  Livingston,  902  Union  St.,  Brooklyn. 
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'92.     Arthur  T.  Hewlett,  6S  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn. 

'93.      Rev.    Sidney  H.   Treat,    St.    Stephen's   Church,  46th   St., 
between  5th  and  6th  Aves. 

'94.     James  F.  Berry,  172  West  95th  St. 

'95.     Stephen  F.  Thayer,  75  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Yonkers. 

'96.     John  R.  Atwill,  1721  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

'97.     William  B.  Gunton,  Law  vSchool,  Columbia  University. 

The  students  of  this  University  have  published  a  volume  of  Col- 
umbia Verse,  selected  from  the  various  periodicals  of  the  College 
during  the  last  five  years,  and  they  offer  it  modestly  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  their  literary  interests,  their  aims,  and  their  ideals.  It  is  a 
fair  guage  of  the  change  that  has  passed  over  the  College  in  this 
period.  The  different  sections  are  the  usual  ones;  the  traditional 
college  Muse,  with  its  ballads,  its  quips,  and  cranks ;  the  serious  en- 
deavor toward  dramatic  and  lyric  form;  the  block  of  sonnets;  and, 
lastly,  the  translations.  In  the  first  section,  readers  of  college  verse 
w^ill  notice  a  displacement  of  the  older  and  finer  models  of  Thack- 
eray, Pracd,  and  Locker-Lampson,  by  the  younger,  less  delicately 
felt,  less  clearly  finished  work  of  late  Victorian  writers  of  light 
verse,  where  facility  is  more  than  elegance,  and  a  certain  brusque 
and  violent  humor  recalls  our  contemporaneousness  with  Kipling 
and  the  Lark  ;  but  these  are  very  transitory  fashions.  In  the  serious 
verse  the  standard  of  style  and  melody  is  high,  the  thought  exists, 
and  there  is  much  that  is  sincerely  felt,  especially  in  the  sonnets, 
w'hich  are,  in  some  instances,  remarkable.  There  is  one  author 
who  distinctly  carries  off  the  palm  for  volume,  evenness,  and  the 
unmistakable  style  of  literature  ;  but  the  others  maintain  their  right, 
and  the  number  of  them  shows  that  both  the  literary  instinct,  nat- 
ural to  students,  and  the  respect  for  literature  which  tends  to  serious 
trial  of  themselves,  are  moi-e  widespread  in  the  body  of  students 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  /olume  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared, with  due  regard  to  making  a  well-looking  book,  and  pre- 
senting the  verse  handsomely ;  Mr.  Arthur  Ware  has  contributed  a 
pretty  cover  design ;  and  the  entire  work  is  creditable  to  the  taste 
and  spirit  of  the  College,  and  should  appeal  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  its  undergraduate  culture. 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
Departmetit  of  Analytical   Chetnistry   and  Assaying. — The 
new  laboratories  in  Ilavcmeyer  Hall  are  practically  finished  and  are 
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well  filled  with  students  taking  the  several  courses  offered.  The 
arrangement  and  equipment  of  the  laboratories  are  most  satisfactory. 
They  are  light,  well  ventilated,  and  conveniently  arranged. 

The  qualitative  laboratory  for  the  present  is  used  by  students 
from  the  scientific  departments  of  the  University  and  from  the 
College.  The  number  of  students  taking  the  course  in  qualitative 
analysis  is  much  larger  than  ever  before,  the  class  containing  125 
men.  A  part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  subject 
has  been  made  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  course  in  civil  engi- 
neering, and  also  because  of  the  inauguration  of  the  new  course  in 
mechanical  engineering.  All  students  in  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing now  take  qualitative  analysis,  and  a  number  of  College  and 
special  students  have  also  elected  this  course.  The  desks  are  a  great 
improvement  over  those  used  at  the  old  site;  they  are  most  conve- 
niently arranged,  with  gas,  air-suction,  and  water  supply  on  everv 
desk.  The  old  bottles  have  been  replaced  with  the  most  modern 
and  improved  style  of  reagent  bottles,  with  indestructible  labels, 
imported  from  German}'. 

The  quantitative  laboratory,  in  addition  to  being  well  equipped 
with  desks  of  the  most  modern  type,  furnished  with  water,  gas,  suc- 
tion, and  blast,  has  a  well-lighted  and  conveniently  arranged  balance 
room,  centrally  located.  The  laboratory  is  also  supjjlemented  by 
special  rooms  for  water,  gas,  electro lytical,  and  volumetric  analysis. 
There  is  also  a  room  for  spectroscopic  work.  A  room  on  the  same 
floor  as  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  laboratories  has  been 
equipped  as  a  library  and  for  microscopic  work.  This  is  a  new 
feature  and  one  which  is  likely  to  prove  valuable  to  the  students,  as 
it  places  within  their  reach  for  ready  reference  the  most  important 
books  and  journals  relating  to  their  laboratory  work.  The  quanti- 
tative laboratory  already  contains  over  50  students,  among  whom  are 
a  number  of  postgraduates,  taking  special  and  advanced  courses. 
The  changes  in  the  School  of  Chemistry  made  last  June  provided 
for  an  analytical  option  for  the  third  and  fourth  year  students.  This 
included  a  special  course  of  lectures  during  the  fourth  year,  supple- 
mented by  laboratory  practice  and  thesis  work  during  the  second 
term  of  the  fourth  year.  A  number  of  students  have  elected  this 
course,  which  will  be  made  as  practical  as  possible  and  include  the 
short  commercial  methods  used  in  manufacturing  and  metallurgical 
works.  A  new  system  of  instruction  has  been  adopted  both  for 
this  course  and  the  second  year  course,  for  the  electrical  engineers. 
The  lectures  are  typewritten  and  distributed  to  the  students,  who 
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then  recite  on  the  subject  and  have  the  notes  for  use  in  the  labora- 
tory. 

The  new  assay  hiborator}^  is  equipped  witli  furnaces  for  both  coal 
and  gas,  all  of  which  are  practically  complete.  A  much  larger 
number  of  students  than  usual  are  taking  assaying.  There  are  now 
35  men  in  the  laboratory,  among  whom  are  a  number  of  new  stu- 
dents from  other  institutions. 

The  School  of  Ai-chitecturc. — The  teaching  force  in  the  School 
of  Architecture  is  this  year  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  two 
new  men, who  assist  Professor  Hamlin  in  architectural  design.  Mr. 
William  T.  Partridge,  who  was  a  student  in  the  School  in  i8S6 
and  1SS7,  and  holder  of  the  Rotch  Travelling  Scholarship  (Boston) 
in  1890  and  1891,  now  takes  charge  of  the  second  and  third  year 
work  in  the  drawing-room.  Mr.  Henry  F.  Hornbostel,  who  grad- 
uated in  1891,  takes  in  hand  the  design  of  the  fourth  year  class. 

In  the  new  quarters  in  the  upper  story  of  Havemeyer  Hall  the 
School  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  enjoys  really  ample  and  ade- 
quate accommodations.  The  access  by  ninety-eight  steps  to  tlie 
fourth  floor  is  laborious,  but  the  spaciousness  and  convenience  of 
the  rooms  make  compensation  for  the  labor  of  reaching  them.  The 
architectural  library,  which  commands  from  its  ten  north  windows 
one  of  the  finest  prospects  in  the  world,  is  a  delightful  place  to  read 
and  study  in.  Besides  the  books,  it  contains  a  collection  of  archi- 
tectural photographs,  believed  to  be  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
architectural  school,  and  an  enormous  scrap-book  of  miscellaneous 
prints  and  illustrations,  many  thousands  in  number,  arranged  in 
classified  folios,  covering  almost  every  imaginable  topic  in  archi- 
tecture and  archaeology.  These  occupy  glass-fronted  cases,  which 
fill  nearly  the  whole  of  one  long  side  of  the  room. 

By  lowering  the  ceiling  in  the  central  part  of  the  building,  from 
its  originally  intended  line,  sufficient  height  has  been  gained  in  the 
attic  to  make  what  is  virtually  another  story.  This  is  being  fitted 
up  as  a  Museum  of  Building  Appliances  and  Materials,  and  as  a 
laboratory  where  modelling  and  other  work  impossible  in  the 
draughting  rooms  may  be  carried  on.  The  corridor  below  serves 
as  a  gallery,  in  which  are  hung  a  series  of  framed  drawings,  mostly 
from  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts.  The  wall-space  beneath  these  is 
utilized  for  weekly  exhibitions  of  the  current  work  of  the  School, 
and  of  the  drawings  made  by  the  students  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. An  admirably  lighted  room  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
building  makes  possible  systematic  instruction  in  drawing  from  the 
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cast.  This  is  a  great  desideratum,  for  which  the  quarters  on  Forty- 
ninth  Street  offered  no  accommodation  whatever. 

The  walls  of  the  draughting  rooms  are  hung  with  the  thesis- 
drawings  of  the  last  graduating  class,  and  with  the  valuable  collec- 
tion of  casts  presented  some  years  since  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  McKim, 
of  which  only  a  portion  were  to  be  seen  at  Forty-ninth  Street.  The 
extent  and  richness  of  this  collection,  comprising  examples  of  Ro- 
man architecture  both  of  antiquity  and  of  the  Renaissance,  are  now 
for  the  first  time  made  evident. 

The  enrolment  of  students  shows  about  the  average  number  in  all 
classes.  Work  in  all  departments  is  now  progressing  without  draw- 
backs, although  the  unpacking  of  casts  and  installation  of  furniture 
is  not  yet  quite  complete. 

During  the  last  few  months  Professors  Ware  and  Hamlin  have 
conducted  a  number  of  impoitant  competitions  for  public  buildings. 
Among  these  the  most  important  is  that  for  the  proposed  New  York 
Library,  on  the  Tilden,  Astor,  and  Lenox  foundations,  which  was 
organized  by  Professor  Ware,  and  for  which  the  final  drawings  have 
recently  been  handed  in  to  the  jury.  Professor  Hamlin  has  mean- 
while conducted  the  competitions  for  the  Newark  High  School,  the 
University  Settlement  House  of  New  York,  and  the  Newark  Free 
Public  Library.  This  sort  of  ser\'ice  to  the  public  and  to  the  archi- 
tectural profession  is  one  for  which  professional  teachers  of  archi- 
tecture seem  to  be  especially  qualified,  and  the  recognition  of  this 
fact  by  the  profession  and  by  the  public,  as  evidenced  by  these  com- 
petitions, is  very  gratifying  to  the  friends,  not  only  of  the  Columbia 
School,  but'  also  of  architectual  school-training  in  general. 

The  McKim  Fellowship  in  Architecture  has  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Jacobs,  '94,  by  a  jury  composed  of  graduates  of 
the  School  and  of  practising  artists  trained  elsewhere.  The  num- 
ber of  contestants  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  this  fellowship, 
now  awarded  for  the  fourth  time,  and  the  quality  of  the  designs  sub- 
mitted was  very  encouraging. 

The  July  number  of  the  School  of  Mines  ^tiarterly  contains  an 
article  explaining  the  policy  of  the  School  in  admitting  as  special 
students,  on  the  same  footing  as  graduates  of  colleges  and  scientific 
schools,  professional  draughtsmen  of  age  and  experience.  This  has 
been  reprinted  for  distribution,  along  with  an  illustrated  paper  from 
Architecture  and  Btiilding  on  the  course  in  architecture  and  en- 
gineering. Two  students  have  selected  this  course  in  their  fourth 
year;  and  three  graduate  students,  one  from  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
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iiology  and  two  of  our  own  men,  are  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Department  of  Mechanical  Ens^i)ieering. — The  winter  of 
1897-9S  is  signalized  for  this  department  by  reason  of  the  opening 
of  the  four  years'  undergraduate  course  in  engineering,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer.  The  importance  and  funda- 
mental character  of  the  studies  belonging  in  this  department  have 
been  recognized  since  the  reorganization  in  the  old  School  of  Mines 
in  1S77,  but  the  trend  of  modern  requirements  and  the  response 
which  has  been  made  to  them  by  sister  schools  of  engineering  else- 
where, have  made  it  unwise  for  Columbia  to  attempt  to  train  me- 
chanical engineers  for  their  life-work  under  the  conditions  which 
hampered  the  University  at  its  old  Fort}-ninth  Street  site.  Hence, 
the  former  work  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  has 
been  the  supplying  of  the  needs  of  other  courses  in  engineering  as 
respects  their  mechanical  side,  rather  than  an  independent  activity 
along  the  lines  of  its  own  obvious  scope.  It  has  been  preferred  to 
give  no  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer  at  Columbia  University, 
rather  than  to  give  one  after  a  course  of  study  which  would  have  to 
be  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  because  lacking  the  opportunities 
offered  by  other  institutions  upon  the  laboratory  or  experimental 
side. 

It  was  foreseen,  however,  that  these  difficulties  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  exist  upon  the  removal  of  the  University'-  to  Morningside 
Heights.  Accordingly  in  May,  1896,  the  necessary  legislation  was 
secured  for  the  opening  of  the  desired  course  in  the  autumn  of 
1897,  ^^^  ^'^^^  year  students  have  been  matriculated  for  the  new 
course.  Provisions  have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  the  Uni- 
versity buildings  to  allow  for  the  conduct  of  the  course,  which 
demands,  beside  the  class-rooms,  museum,  and  drawing-rooms  com- 
mon to  any  properly  organized  engineering  course,  the  providing  of 
laboratory  facilities  and  equipment  of  a  special  order. 

The  laboratory  organization  of  a  proper  course  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  includes  five  divisions.  The  first  is  the  drawing-room. 
This  embraces  one  of  the  largest  undivided  areas  in  the  Engineer- 
ing Building  on  the  fourth  or  upper  floor.  Not  only  are  the  me- 
chanical engineering  students  accommodated  here,  but  also  the 
entire  first  and  second  year  drawing  of  all  engineering  courses  is 
conducted  by  the  Department,  as  the  wisest  and  most  convenient 
arrangement.  One  hundred  and  sixty  men  can  be  accommodated 
at  one  time,  and  by  an  arrangement  of  alternate  sections,  a  much 
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larger  number  can  be  provided  for.  The  drawing-rooms  are  splen- 
didly lighted  from  all  sides  and  from  the  roof,  and  constitute  one  of 
the  notable  features  of  the  buildings  and  the  course. 

The  second  division  covers  the  shop-laboratories  or  workshops. 
This  has  been  secured  outside  of  the  University  buildings  by  a  most 
satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  Teachers  College,  whereby  the 
tools  and  equipment  of  the  Macy  Building  of  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  manual  training  are  made  available  for  the  use  and  in- 
struction of  Columbia  engineers.  Two  special  instructors  have  been 
secured,  who  report  directly  to  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Depart- 
ment, in  this  division  of  their  work,  and  two  sections  of  electrical 
engineers  and  one  section  of  civil  engineers  are  being  instructed,  in 
addition  to  the  broader  and  more  comprehensive  work  in  progress 
for  the  first  class  of  mechanical  engineers.  The  course  in  wood- 
working for  the  mechanical  engineers  leads  up  to  pattern-mak- 
ing as  a  prerequisite  for  capable  design  of  work  to  be  executed  in 
cast-iron ;  and  the  work  in  the  metal-working  shops  is  laid  out  to 
equip  the  young  engineer  with  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ufacturing processes  with  which  he  will  be  concerned,  besides  the 
mental  training  which  is  always  found  to  be  desirable  from  carefully 
planned  exercises  with  the  hand  and  approved  tools.  The  Depart- 
ment is  much  gratified  at  the  interest  of  the  students  in  this  work 
and  the  results  attained. 

In  developing  the  three  other  divisions  of  its  experimental  side, 
which  maybe  termed  the  mechanical  laboratories  properly  so  called, 
the  Department  has  been  immensely  aided  by  the  interest  and  coop- 
eration of  friends  outside  of  the  University  circle.  The  three  divi- 
sions are  designated  respectively  the  hydraulic  motors  laboratory, 
the  steam  and  motive  power  engineering  laboratory,  and  the  testing 
laboratory.  These  are  to  be  located  in  the  great  vault  area  under 
the  esplanade  in  front  of  Havemeyer  Hall,  and  just  north  of  the 
Engineering  Building.  They  will  occupy  210  feet  in  length  by  32 
feet  in  width,  and  will  have  a  height  or  head-room  of  21  feet.  The 
hydraulic  motors  laboratory  will  be  the  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Worthington,  as  a  memorial  to  his  father,  the  late  Henry  R.  Worth- 
ington,  of  New  York,  mechanical  and  hydraulic  engineer.  The 
Steam  Engineering  Laboratory  will  be  a  gift  from  Mr.  William  W. 
Allis,  and  will  be  a  memorial  to  the  late  Edward  P.  Allis,  of  Mil- 
waukee. The  Testing  Laboratory  is  at  yet  without  a  personal 
name.  These  laboratories  will  be  the  finest  and  best  equipped 
of  their  class  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  will  provide  facilities  for 
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undergraduate  and  advanced  university  work  in  their  several  lines 
which  will  be  unsurpassed.  Details  concerning  them  will  be  a 
matter  of  later  announcement  in  succeeding  issues  of  this  Bulletin. 
The  delays  incident  to  the  removal  of  mechanical  appliances  from 
the  old  site,  and  connected  with  the  proper  preparation  of  the  new 
location  to  receive  them,  have  prevented  any  rapid  progress  in  the 
laboratory  work  of  the  Department  along  the  old  lines  and  the  ex- 
tension which  is  desired  and  expected  along  the  new  paths. 

Department  of  Metallurgy. — Professor  Henry  M.  Howe  has 
been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  metallurgy  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Egleston,  and  with  his  installation  a  change  in 
the  instructive  and  administrative  work  of  the  Department  has  been 
inaugurated.  The  following  summary  embraces  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  change. 

Owing  to  the  great  breadth  of  the  subject  of  metallurgy,  the  lec- 
tures have  been  divided,  Professor  Howe  taking  the  subjects  of 
copper,  iron,  and  steel,  and  Dr.  Struthers  lecturing  on  general 
metallurgy  and  the  metallurgy  of  lead,  gold,  silver,  and  the  minor 
non-ferrous  metals.  In  addition  to  the  lectui'es  one  hour  a  week 
for  each  class  is  devoted  to  supplementary  discussions,  thus  giving 
the  students  individual  instruction,  and  affording  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject. 

The  opportunity  offered  b}'  the  removal  from  the  old  site  has 
been  made  use  of  to  sepai-ate  the  collection  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  will  be  on  public  exhibition ;  the  other  is  stored,  but  accessi- 
ble for  special  study  when  desired.  The  exhibited  specimens  will  be 
selected  with  special  reference  to  purposes  of  instruction,  grouping 
the  materials  and  products  of  the  important  metallurgical  processes 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  not  only  the  general  scheme  of  opera- 
tion, but  also  the  relative  quantities  of  materials  treated  and  of  prod- 
ucts resulting.  In  this  way  the  important  specimens  will  be  so 
grouped  that  the  general  features  of  any  ve  n  process  can  be 
quickly  seen. 

The  development  of  practical  work  for  the  students  in  the  course 
of  metallurgy  is  being  carried  out,  and  with  the  present  equipment 
of  gas  furnaces,  calorimeters,  and  pyrometers  practical  work  will  be 
done  in  the  heat  treatment  of  metals  and  ores,  the  study  of  refractory 
materials,  the  testing  of  the  heating  value  of  fuels,  the  measuring  of 
high  temperatures,  and  woi-k  of  like  character.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  near  future  a  proper  installation  of  furnaces,  leaching 
vats,  and  other  apparatus  will  be  provided  for  special  study  of  roast- 
ing, smelting,  and  lixiviating  processes. 
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The  second  year  in  the  summer  school  in  practical  metallurgy 
was  held  in  July,  1897,  at  Chicago  and  Pittsburg.  The  class  of 
sixteen  students  in  the  courses  of  metallurgy  and  mining  engineer- 
ing was  under  the  direct  supei-vision  of  Dr.  Struthers.  The  subject 
selected  for  study  was  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  and  these 
two  regions,  furnishing  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  and  steej 
production  in  the  United  States,  afforded  unusual  opportunity  for 
study.  The  works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  and  the  Black  Diamond  Steel  Company  were  visited 
and  studied  in  detail,  and  minor  trips  were  made  to  lead  smelters  and 
refiners  and  to  coking  plants.  A  detailed  description  of  the  work 
called  for  was  furnished  to  each  student  and  the  requirements  were 
strictly  adhered  to.  These  comprised  all  the  important  data  relative 
to  the  subject,  including  descriptions,  dimensioned  sketches  of  fur- 
naces, and  the  chemistry  and  mechanical  engineering  of  the  works. 
Class  and  individual  instruction  was  given  by  Dr.  Struthers,  and  note- 
books, were  freely  used  and  corrected  at  the  completion  of  the  day's 
work,  while  the  subject  was  fresh  in  mind.  The  character  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  students,  and  their  unflagging  interest 
during  the  entire  trip,  were  eminently  satisfactory,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  important  feature  in  the  instruction  of  metallurgy  will  be 
made  permanent. 

Department  of  Mining. — The  Summer  School  of  Mining,  in 
charge  of  Adjunct  Professor  Peele  and  two  assistants,  was  held  in 
Michigan.  Four  weeks  were  devoted  to  study  of  the  iron  mines 
of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Angeline  Iron  Co.,  at  Ishpeming.  A 
fifth  week  was  occupied  by  visits  to  several  other  iron  mines  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ishpeming,  and  a  trip  to  the  copper  district.  From 
Houghton  as  headquarters  the  class  was  taken  to  the  Atlantic  cop- 
per mine  and  concentrating  mill,  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  mills,  and 
the  enormous  surEace  plants  of  the  Tamarack  and  Calumet  and 
Hecla  mines.  In  some  of  these  shafts,  the  deepest  in  the  world, 
ore  is  being  raised  from  vertical  depths  of  nearly  5,000  feet.  The 
class  contained  seventeen  students,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  it  in- 
cluded an  unusual  number  of  graduates  of  other  institutions  :  one 
each  from  Hai-vard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Troy  Polytechnic,  and  West 
Point,  and  two  from  Stevens  Institute. 

Faculty  of  Medicine 
(College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons) 
The  current  year  has  opened  at  the  College   of   Physicians  and 
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Surgeons  with  large  classes  in  each  of  the  four  years  of  the  new 
curriculum.  The  number  of  students  registered  up  to  November 
7th  is  given  on  page  77. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  the  percentage  of  college  graduates 
among  the  medical  students  is  steadily  rising,  and  that  the  Medical 
School  contains  representatives  of  almost  all  the  leading  colleges  of 
the  countrv.  Several  of  the  honor  men  of  Hai-vard,  Yale,  and 
Princeton  in  the  classes  of  1S97  have  entered  the  first-year  class. 
This  is  the  first  year  in  which  hospital  clinical  instruction  to  small 
sections  of  students  has  been  given,  and  the  fourth-year  students 
express  great  satisfaction  at  the  courses  now  under  way.  The  chief 
feature  of  this  instruction  is  the  bedside  study  of  disease,  each  stu- 
dent watching  the  progress  of  a  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital 
wards  at  Bellevue,  getting  full  records  of  the  cases  from  day  to  day, 
and  having  all  the  advr.ntages  of  observation  which  are  obtained  by 
the  resident  staff  in  the  hospitals.  The  increased  facilities  for  in- 
struction at  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  are  also  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  students. 

At  the  last  Yale  commencement,  the  honorar}^  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  upon  Professor  T.  Mitchell  Prudden. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  recently  made  in  the  De- 
partment of  Pathology  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  : 
James  Ewing,  M.D.,  has  been  made  instructor  in  clinical  micros- 
copy;  Charles  Norris,  M.D.,  tutor  in  pathology;  Fredei'ick  S. 
Ward,  M.D.,  William  R.  Williams,  M.D.,  and  Frederick  H. 
Floy,  M.D.,  assistants  in  normal  histology;  William  T.  Neuman, 
M.D.,  assistant  in  bacteriology;  Francis  C.  Wood,  assistant  in 
clinical  microscopy;  George  P.  Biggs,  M.D.,  demonstrator  of 
patholog}\ 

The  new  course  in  Clinical  Microscopy,  at  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  for  fourth-year  students,  has  been  inaugurated 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ewing. 

Edward  W.  Kitchel,  M.D.  (College  of  Ph3sicians  and  Surgeons, 
1S93),  fell  from  a  balcony  at  his  summer  home  at  Lake  George,  re- 
ceiving such  serious  spinal  injuries  that  he  survived  but  a  few  hours. 
Shortly  after  receiving  his  degree  he  was  appointed  assistant  in 
normal  histology,  a  position  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  a  successful  teacher  and  a  careful  worker.  In  1S95  he 
published  the  results  of  an  original  study  under  the  title  of  Notes 
on  the  Fixation  of  Nerve  Fibres  by  Formalin.  Several  lines  of 
research  were  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 
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At  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  Professor  Lee  served  on  the  committee  of 
the  section  in  physiology,  and  read  a  paper  on  The  Ear  and  the 
Lateral  Line  in  Fishes.  Professor  Lee  has  also  been  appointed 
as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  American  Journal  of  Physiology^  the 
first  number  of  which  will  appear  in  January,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Physiological  Society. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  clinic  in  orthopaedic  surgery  held  by 
Professor  Gibney,  a  special  course  to  students  in  sections  of  ten  men 
each  is  given  by  him  this  year  for  the  practical  demonstration  of  the 
fitting  of  surgical  apparatus  to  deformities.  This  course,  as  well  as 
the  regular  clinic,  is  largely  attended  and  much  appreciated. 

In  the  Department  of  Diseases  of  Children,  Professor  Jacobi  has 
added  to  his  regular  weekly  clinic  a  new  weekly  hour — Fridays  at 
3  p.  M.,  in  the  St.  John's  Guild  Hospital,  155  West  6ist  Street,  to 
which  he  has  been  invited  by  the  board  of  governors  to  take  classes 
of  students  for  bedside  instruction.  The  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
University  arc,  however,  well  aware  that  systematic  and  thor- 
ough bedside  instruction  cannot  be  attained  before  the  college  has 
its  own  hospital  with  daily  attendance.  The  attention  of  alumni 
and  friends  is  called  to  this  fact  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the 
subject  was  emphasized  by  President  Low  in  two  of  his  annual 
reports. 

Faculty  of  Philosophy 

In  the  Great  Educators  Series,  edited  by  Professor  Butler,  and 
published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  the  volume  by  Sir  Joshua 
Fitch  on  Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold  and  their  Lnjluence  on 
English  Education  was  published  in  September.  The  volume  on 
Horace  Mann  and  the  Development  of  American  Public  Edu- 
cation., by  Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
is  now  in  the  press. 

The  enrollment  in  the  several  courses  in  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  and  Education  has  not  fallen  off,  as  was  feared  might 
be  the  case,  owing  to  the  removal  to  the  new  site,  but  instead  shows 
a  very  considerable  and  gratifying  increase.  The  enrollment  in 
Philosophy  I  has  reached  62;  in  Philosophy  III,  34;  in  Education 
I,  31  ;  in  Education  II,  31. 

In  the  Philosophical  Seminar,  which  deals  this  year  with  topics 
in  the  history  of  Psychology,  there  are  twelve  members,  and  the 
following  topics  have  been  selected  by  them  for  investigation:  i. 
Greek  psychology  before  Aristotle.      2.   History  of  the  origin,  ap- 
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plication,  and  development  of  methods  of  measurement  in  psy- 
chology, 3.  Development  of  the  association  of  psychology.  4. 
The  psychological  contributions  of  Tetens.  5.  The  history  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "conscience"  and  "consciousness."  6. 
The  psychology  of  Paul's  Epistles.  7.  Phrenology  and  its  rela- 
tions to  the  localization  of  brain  functions.  8.  Distinction  between 
animus  and  anima  in  Roman  and  scholastic  philosophy.  9.  The 
bi-partite  and  the  tri-partite  division  of  mental  phenomena.  10. 
The  scholastic  distinction  between  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  11.  The 
psychology  of  Descartes.  13.  The  mathematical  psychology  of 
Herbart. 

The  Education  Seminar  is  dealing  with  the  general  subject  of 
the  administration  of  public  education  in  the  United  States.  The 
topics  selected  by  the  twelve  members  are  as  follows :  i .  Relation 
of  the  colonial  governments  to  education.  2.  Acts  of  the  national 
government  relating  to  education.  3.  Provisions  for  education  in 
the  several  state  constitutions.  4.  Histoiy  of  the  school  district  as 
a  unit  of  educational  organization.  5.  Legislation  regarding  the 
teaching  profession.  6.  The  office  of  state  superintendent.  7. 
The  office  of  county  superintendent.  8.  The  office  of  city  super- 
intendent. 9.  Development  of  the  public  school  system  of  New 
York  City.      10.   The  relation  of  the  state  to  the  private  college. 

Dr.  John  A.  MacVannel,  assistant  in  philosophy,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  give  regular  instruction  in  psychology  and  education  at 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Dr.  Norman  Wilde,  assistant  in  philosophy,  has  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  give  instruction  at  Teachers  College  in  psychology  and 
logic,  during  the  first  half-year. 

The  Psychological  Laboratoi-y,  now  admirably  installed  in  Scher- 
merhorn  Hall,  is  well  equipped  for  original  investigation.  The 
following  researches  are  in  progress:  The  time  of  perception  as  a 
measure  of  difference  in  the  intensity  of  sensation,  time-phenomena 
of  vision,  the  normal  association  of  ideas.  Professor  Cattell ;  mus- 
cular fatigue  in  its  relations  to  mental  conditions,  Professor  Cat- 
tell  and  Mr.  Franz  ;  after-images,  Mr.  Fi'anz  ;  mental  imagery,  Mr. 
Lay ;  the  motor  concomitants  of  sensation  and  emotion,  Mr.  Mc- 
Whood ;  the  measure  and  nomenclature  of  colors,  Mr.  Houston ;  an 
experimental  study  of  attention,  Mr.  Kuntz ;  the  formation  of  be- 
liefs, Mr.  Sumner;  individual  differences  in  children,  Mr.  German; 
the  sense  of  smell,  Mr.  Hool.  The  results  of  several  of  these  re- 
searches will  be  presented  at  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  Psychological  Association,  of  which  Dr.  Farrand  is  the 
secretary. 

The  physical  and  mental  tests  of  the  students  entering  Columbia 
University  are  being  continued  in  the  Psychological  Laboratory.  As 
the  results  for  one  hundred  students  have  been  published,  it  is  possi- 
ble for  each  student  to  compare  his  physical  traits,  his  senses,  his 
memory,  etc.,  with  those  of  others,  and  thus  learn  in  what  respects  he 
is  above  and  in  what  below  the  average.  A  committee  on  the  subject 
of  physical  and  mental  tests,  of  which  Professor  Cattell  is  chair- 
man, reported  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  As- 
sociation, and  similar  tests  will  be  undertaken  at  other  institutions. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  a  paper  entitled  A  Statistical  Study  of 
Efninent  Men  was  presented  by  Professor  Cattell,  who  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  section  for  anthropology  and  vice-president  of  the 
association. 

The  Eskimos  from  Greenland  recently  brought  to  this  city  by 
Lieutenant  Peary  have  been  placed  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Ethnology.  With  their  aid 
several  studies  in  Eskimo  ethnology  and  linguistics  are  already  be- 
ing carried  on  by  members  of  the  Anthropological  Department  of 
this  University. 

Field  work  in  anthropology  has  been  carried  on  during  the  past 
summer  by  Dr.  Boas  and  Dr.  Farrand,  who  spent  four  months  among 
the  Indians  of  British  Columbia  as  members  of  the  Jesup  expedition 
from  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  Histoiy,  and  also  in  com- 
pleting certain  investigations  for  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  The  first  part  of  their  time  was  occupied  in  a 
study  of  certain  tribes  of  the  interior  along  the  valleys  of  the  Thomp- 
son, Frazer,  andChilcotin  rivers,  and  the  remainder  of  the  summer 
was  given  up  to  the  Indians  of  the  coast.  The  expedition  was  very 
successful  in  its  results,  the  publication  of  which  will  follow  as 
soon  as  possible. 

By  a  decree  of  August  26,  1S97,  the  King  of  Italy  has  conferred 
upon  Professor  Speranza  the  decoration  of  the  order  of  the  Cross  of 
Italy,  making  him,  as  the  phrase  goes,  a  "  Cavaliere  della  Corona 
d'ltalia."  This  distinction  was  given  him  in  recognition  both  of  his 
services  as  an  Italian  patriot  during  the  period  of  1859-1866,  when 
as  a  young  man  Mr.  Speranza  joined  those  who  were  struggling  to 
free  from  the  Austrian  yoke  his  native  city  of  Padua,  and  of  his 
successful  endeavors  to  spread  and  improve  the  study  of  the  Italian 
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langiKigo  and  litcratui-e  in  this  country.  The  same  distinction  has 
also  been  conferred  upon  Professor  Cohn. 

The  University  Library  is  to  receive  from  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  of  France  a  large  gift  of  the  publications  of  the  French 
Department  of  Education.  Among  these  publications  is  a  complete 
collection  of  the  Journal  des  Savants  since  1883  and  a  number 
of  volumes  bearing  upon  epigraphy  and  archeology.  All  the  serials 
in  the  gift  will  in  future  be  sent  to  the  Library  as  a  gift  of  the 
French  Government. 

The  weekl}'  French  lectures  offered  by  the  Romance  Department 
to  all  the  members  of  the  University  and  affiliated  institutions  will 
be  given  on  Thursdaj',  at  3  130  p.  M.,  in  Room  305,  Schermerhorn 
Hall.  It  is  expected  that  a  number  of  distinguished  lecturers  will 
be  heard  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Faculty  of  Political  Science 

]Mr.  C.  F.  Emerick,  Ph.D.,  1897,  ^""^^  been  appointed  assistant 
in  economics  at  Vanderbilt  University.  Mr.  D.  F.  Willcox, 
who  also  took  his  Ph.D.  last  year,  has  been  delivering  a  course  of 
lectures  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute.  His  book  on  municipal  govern- 
ment has  recently  been  published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.  Mr.  Milo 
R.  Maltbie,  who  took  his  degree  at  the  same  time,  is  connected 
with  the  literary  bureau  of  the  City  Reform  Club.  He  has  also 
been  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute. 

A  second  edition  of  Professor  Seligman's  Essays  in  Taxation 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Macmillan  Co. 

Dr.  Ripley  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol of  the  American  Naturalist.  He  is  to  undertake  the  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Anthropology. 

Mr.  Mathew  Brown  Hammond,  candidate  for  Ph.D.  in  the 
Faculty  of  Political  Science,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  eco- 
nomics in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

A  collection  of  Essays  on  Civil  War  and  Reconstrtiction.,  by 
Professor  Dunning,  is  announced  for  early  publication  by  the  Mac- 
millan Company. 

Faculty  of  Pure  Science 
Department  of  Astronomy. — Observations  for  variation  of  lati- 
tude and  the  constant  of  aberration  were  continued  during  the  sum- 
mer by  Professor  Rees  and  Dr.  Davis.     The  Royal  Observatory  at 
Naples  also  continued  its  work  in  cooperation  with   Columbia  Ob- 
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servatory.  Both  observatories  have  lately  published  the  results  of 
their  first  series  of  observations,  covering  the  time  from  May  i , 
1S93,  to  July  I,  1894.  From  this  series  of  observations  the  mean 
latitude  of  the  observing  station  in  New  York  city  (which  was  near 
the  corner  of  iiSth  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue)  was  found  to 
be  40°  48'  37. "20.  The  variation  of  latitude  during  the  period 
from  May,  1893,  to  July,  1894,  was  exceedingly  small.  This 
was  expected,  as  Chandler's  investigations  indicated  a  minimum 
variation  for  that  time.  The  constant  of  aberration  was  deduced 
and  gave  20. "46.  The  observers  at  Columbia  were  Professors  Rees 
and  Jacoby  and  Dr.  Davis ;  and  the  number  of  pairs  observed  were 
respectively  809,  399,  and  666. 

The  results  from  M.  Fergola's  observations  at  Naples  also 
show  that  the  variation  in  latitude  was  to  be  expressed  only  in  the 
hundreths  of  a  second  of  arc,  and  prove  that  the  greater  changes  in 
latitude  due  to  the  changes  in  the  position  of  the  earth's  rotation 
axis  were,  during  the  period,  less  than  20  feet.  The  constant  of 
aberration  deduced  at  Naples  was  2o."53,  differing  from  the  Co- 
lumbia value  by  o."o'j.  This  difference  is  larger  than  one  had 
reason  to  expect,  considering  that  the  observatories  used  the  same 
kind  of  instruments,  the  same  methods  of  observations  and  reduc- 
tions, and  observed  the  same  stars.  Later  work  may  bring  the 
results  into  closer  agreement.  The  value  of  the  constant  of  aberra- 
tion seems  to  be  a  difficult  quantity  to  agree  upon.  The  Paris  con- 
ference, composed  of  the  heads  of  the  Astronomical  Ephemerides 
of  the  United  States,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany,  last 
June  adopted  the  value  of  20.  "47,  but  this  value  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  many  astronomers. 

The  work  of  reducing  the  observations  made  since  July,  1894, 
has  been  pushed.  Through  the  generous  aid  of  Mr.  F.  Aug.  Scher- 
mei-horn.  Miss  Harpham  has  been  retained  for  another  year.  The 
publication  of  the  memoir  on  the  variation  of  latitude  is  now  made 
possible  by  the  gifts  of  Miss  Catherine   Bruce  and  Mrs.  Hermann. 

The  Summer  School  of  Practical  Geodesy  was  held  at  Osterville, 
Mass.  All  the  work  was  done  in  the  field.  The  class  was  in 
charge  of  Professor  Jacoby,  assisted  by  Dr.  Davis,  and  Messrs. 
Derleth  and  Kretz. 

Rutherfurd  Stuyvesant,  Esq.,  has  again  generously  provided  the 
means  for  the  employment  of  a  computer.  Last  year  Miss  Kathe- 
rine  U.  Peirce,  a  graduate  of  Vassar,  was  appointed  as  the  Ruther- 
furd computer.  This  year  Miss  Magill,  of  Swarthmore  College, 
holds  the  position. 
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Professor  Jacol\v  has  continued  his  researches  upon  photographs 
of  the  region  surrounding  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens  made  for 
him  at  the  observatory  of  Helsingfors,  Finland.  Some  of  these 
photographs  are  being  studied  at  the  observatory  of  Vassar  College, 
under  Professor  Jacoby's  general  direction,  and  work  upon  the 
others  is  being  prosecuted  at  Columbia.  It  is  expected  that  the  re- 
searches at  Vassar  will  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  vexed 
question  of  optical  distortion  of  photographic  lenses.  The  work  at 
Columbia  has  for  its  object  a  determination  of  the  fundamental  con- 
stants of  stellar  astronomy  by  a  method  not  yet  tried  elsewhere. 

The  obsen^ator}^  and  instruments  remain  at  Forty-ninth  Street. 
The  work  in  the  Astronomical  Department  and  the  demands  of  the 
times  requires  that  Columbia  should  be  at  once  provided  with  an 
adequate  equipment  for  instruction  and  investigations  in  astronomy. 

Department  of  Botany. — Contrary  to  expectations  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  summer,  the  Department  of  Botany  has  been  transfeiTed 
entirely  to  the  new  site.  It  was  found  impracticable  to  continue 
the  work  at  the  Forty-ninth  Street  site  with  any  reasonable  degree 
of  comfort  or  safety.  While  the  removal  has  entailed  a  large 
amount  of 'unexpected  work  upon  the  staff  of  Instruction,  the  work 
of  arrangement  is  now  practically  complete.  The  botanical  library 
is  shelved  in  Room  508,  in  a  compact  form,  where  it  is  much  more 
accessible  than  ever  before  ;  and  this  room  has  been  assigned  to  Dr. 
Small,  the  curator  of  the  herbarium.  The  hei'barium  itself  has 
been  temporarily  established  in  Room  502,  necessitating  some  slight 
modification  of  the  floor  space  of  that  room,  but  rendering  the  col- 
lection much  more  easy  of  access  than  in  its  old  cramped  quarters. 
Here  are  arranged  the  higher  plants  only,  from  cycads  to  com- 
posites, the^cryptogamic  collections  being  housed  in  Rooms  504 
and  508.  During  the  summer  an  assistant  has  mounted  all  the  ac- 
cumulated arrears  of  the  herbarium,  amounting  to  20,000  sheets,  so 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  accessions  below  noted,  all  the  plants 
are  accessible  for  reference. 

The  new^  courses  in  plant  physiology,  under  Dr.  C.  C.  Curtis, 
are  conducted  in  Rooms  501  and  503,  which  have  been  specially 
fitted  up  for  that  purpose,  and  a  large  supply  of  special  apparatus 
is  already  in  place.  Hitherto  the  limited  space  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Department  has  made  it  possible  to  offer  only  taxonomic  and 
anatomical  work.  With  the  enlarged  facilities  and  floor  space  it  is 
now  proposed  to  add  successively  the  other  modern  developments  of 
the  subject,  so  as  to  offer  well  rounded  courses  in  every  branch  of 
botanical  research. 
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During  the  summer  additions  to  the  collections  have  been  made 
by  gifts,  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  Algae,  200;  Fungiy 
100;  Lichens,  400;  Mosses,  140;  Sphagna,  170;  Spermaphytes, 
5,400;  or  a  total  of  6,410  specimens,  besides  a  large  supply  of  labo- 
ratory materials  in  fluids. 

Professor  Underwood  spent  the  summer  mainly  at  Kew,  examin- 
ing types  of  American  plants  and  incidentally  studying  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  management  of  botanic  gardens.  Dr.  C.  C. 
Curtis  has  just  issued  through  Longmans,  Green  &  Company  his 
lext  Book  of  General  Bota7ty;  it  is  a  large  octavo  of  360  pages, 
and  is  intended  both  for  a  book  of  reference  and  a  laboratory  guide. 
Dr.  Small  has  spent  the  summer  in  the  study  of  the  genus  Erio- 
gonum^  of  which  he  will  soon  publish  a  revision.  He  is  also  con- 
tinuing his  studies  on  the  flora  of  the  southeastern  United  States, 
and  has  worked  up  a  large  number  of  correspondents  throughout 
the  South,  so  that  he  is  securing  complete  representations  of  the 
flora,  in  addition  to  the  extensive  array  of  material  already  pos- 
sessed. 

Of  the  graduates  in  Botany  of  the  past  year.  Dr.  Schneider  has 
accepted  the  position  of  professor  of  botany  and  bacteriology  in  the 
Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy;  Dr.  Tyler,  that  of  instructor  in 
biology  in  Union  College,  Schenectady.  Mr.  A.  J.  Grout,  whose 
thesis  was  published  during  the  summer,  is  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  biologv  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  N.  H. ;  and 
Mr.  P.  A.  Rydberg,  whose  thesis  will  form  one  of  the  memoirs  of 
the  department,  is  in  a  similar  position  in  the  Upsala  Institute, 
Brooklyn. 

Department  of  Zoology. — All  the  members  of  the  Department 
were  engaged  in  field  or  marine  work  during  the  summer.  Several 
of  the  staff  and  students,  namely.  Dr.  Strong,  Mr.  Crampton,  Pro- 
fessor Herrick,  and  Mr.  Sumner,  were  engaged  in  teaching  and  re- 
rearch  at  Woods  Holl.  The  majority  of  the  staff  and  students, 
however,  made  up  the  party  for  the  Northwest  coast,  as  described 
below. 

Professor  Osborn  left  early  in  the  spring  for  the  West  and  visited 
the  four  localities  where  collections  are  being  made  under  his  direc- 
tion for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  visit  in- 
cluded an  exploration  of  the  Huerfano  Lake  Basin  in  Southern 
Colorado,  which  produced  important  results.  At  the  Central  Wy- 
oming camp  two  superb  skeletons  of  Dinosaurs  were  discovered. 
In  northwestern  Nebraska  a  very  successful  exploration  was  made 
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in  the  Equus  beds  of  the  early  Pleistocene,  where  materials  for 
complete  skeletons  of  the  horse  and  the  camel  were  secured. 

Professor  Bashford  Dean  spent  two  months  of  the  summer  in  the 
embrvological  laboratory  of  Munich  University,  reviewing  his 
work  upon  the  development  of  Chimcera  and  Bdellostoma.,  ma- 
terial which  he  had  collected  during  the  Columbia  expedition  of 
the  preceding  summer.  After  visiting  and  examining  the  collect- 
ing grounds  of  the  Jurassic  at  Solenhofen,  and  examining  the  Per- 
mian fishes  of  Professor  Fritsch,  of  Prag,  and  also  those  at  the 
Universities  of  Warsaw  and  ISIoscow,  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg  to 
attend  the  Zoological  Congress,  and  was  a  member  of  the  expedition 
to  the  Urals.  After  examining  the  unique  collections  of  Russian 
Devonian  fishes,  on  his  return  journey  he  visited  the  zo5logical 
museums  of  Upsala,  Stockholm,  Christiania,  and  Copenhagen. 
He  returned  by  way  of  Edinburgh  to  revisit  the  splendid  collec- 
tion of  Scottish  fossil  fishes  in  charge  of  Dr.  Traquair.  These 
observations  will  be  of  service  to  the  University  in  the  course  of 
lectures  which  Professor  Dean  is  delivering  on  the  characters  and 
evolution  of  the  great  groups  of  fishes,  living  and  fossil,  and  will 
moreover  be  of  value  in  the  future  editions  of  his  volume. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  summer,  Professor  Wilson  went 
to  Beaufort,  N.  C,  where  a  large  amount  of  cytological  material 
was  procured  for  investigation  in  the  field  of  fertilization  and  cleav- 
age. Later  he  accompanied  the  zoological  expedition  to  Alaska 
and  the  west  coast.  On  the  return  of  the  expedition  to  Port 
Townsend  he  passed  a  month  in  investigating  and  collecting  ma- 
terial for  the  further  study  of  the  Turbellaria.  This  material,  for 
which  he  has  been  searching  for  several  years,  has  proved  of  the 
highest  interest.  It  promises  to  throw  much  light  on  the  relation- 
ship of  Annelids,  Mollusks,  and  flat  worms,  and  is  also  of  great  in- 
terest in  its  bearing  on  some  of  the  general  problems  of  develop- 
mental mechanics.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Professor  Wilson  has 
prepared  and  sent  to  the  press  a  revision  of  his  book  on  the  Cell^ 
which  appeared  last  year  from  the  press  of  the  Macmillan  Company. 

Professor  Osborn  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Ameincan  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Detroit,  presenting  papers 
before  the  section  of  zoology  upon  the  evolution  of  the  teeth,  and 
taking  part  in  a  joint  discussion  with  Professor  Edward  B.  Poulton, 
of  Oxford,  upon  the  new  hypothesis  of  "organic  selection,"  before 
the  sections  of  botany  and  zoology.  He  also  attended  the  British 
Association  at  Toronto,  presenting   j^^pers   before    the  zoological 
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section  upon  several  problems  in  palaeontology,  the  chief  of  which 
was  that  upon  the  origin  of  mammalia. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  event  of  the  year  was  the  second  ex- 
pedition to  the  waters  of  the  Northwest  Pacific  Coast  and  Alaska, 
As  no  university  funds  were  available  for  the  purpose,  special  sub- 
scriptions were  generously  made  by  Messrs.  Schermerhorn  and  Cut- 
ting, of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  by  Charles  H.  Senff,  who  has  already 
placed  the  Department  under  obligations  to  him  by  the  gift  of  its 
library,  by  President  Low,  Professor  Osborn,  and  others.  The  party 
consisted  of  Messrs.  Calkins  (in  charge),  Harrington,  Griffin,  Mc- 
Gregor, and  Keppel.  Professor  Wilson,  and  Professor  Lloyd  of  the 
Teachers  College,  joined  the  party  somewhat  later.  The  University 
is  indebted  to  Sir  William  Van  Horn,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad,  for  the  very  low  rates  which  enabled  the  party  to 
travel  over  that  line.  Port  Townsend  was  reached  upon  June  i6th, 
somewhat  too  early  for  the  collection  of  marine  embryos,  which  ma- 
ture rather  late  at  that  point.  A  successful  expedition  was,  how- 
ever, made  to  Port  Orchard,  opposite  Seattle,  where  a  rare  form 
of  Protochordates  was  found  by  Mr.  Griffin.  The  collections  in 
the  Puget  Sound  region  were  supplementary  to  those  of  1896, 
and  were  fairly  successful.  An  early  start  was  made  for  Sitka, 
Alaska,  the  journey  offering  few  chances  for  zoological  work, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  stop  made  at  Fort  Wrangle. 
A  visit  was  made  to  the  Muir  Glacier,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
secure  many  of  the  characteristic  ice  worms,  Dendrobcena^  be- 
cause of  the  melting  away  of  the  ice  bridge  which  formerly 
led  to  the  clear  ice  on  the  summit  of  the  glacier.  Sitka  was  reached 
on  July  14th,  and  a  small  house  near  the  water  formed  a  somewhat 
cramped  but  convenient  laboratory.  Unfortunately  the  steam 
launches  of  the  Piiita^  which  had  been  promised  by  the  United 
States  government,  were  not  available.  This  fact  proved  to  be  a 
ver}'  serious  blow  to  the  plans  of  the  party,  for  the  harbor  of  Sitka, 
Alaska,  was  not  available  for  dredging,  and  the  good  dredging 
grounds  with  sandy  bottoms  were  too  distant  to  be  reached  by  sail 
boat,  although  a  steam  launch  could  have  made  the  round  trip  readily 
in  one  day.  The  party  thus  confined  their  woi-k  to  low  water  col- 
lecting, which  was  very  successful,  large  quantities  of  beautiful  ma- 
terial being  secured  for  the  teaching  type  collection  and  for  special 
embryological  researches  in  the  laboratory.  The  surface  water  was 
found  to  be  wonderfully  rich  in  pelagic  fauna.  Taken  altogether, 
however,  the  shore  collecting  at  Sitka  proved  to  be  less  favorable 
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tliau  at  Port  Townsend,  with  its  great  stretches  of  tide  flats.*  What 
results  would  have  been  accomplished  at  Sitka  with  the  use  o±  steam 
launches  can  only  be  inferred.  Fi'om  the  nature  of  the  shore  and 
surface  fauna  it  seems  that  great  richness  would  have  been  found  in 
depths  of  from  five  to  twenty  fathoms. 

Owing  to  limited  collecting  resources  it  was  decided  to  return  to 
Port  Townsend  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  There  the  party  was 
met  by  an  unforeseen  difficulty.  It  was  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
tourist  season,  and  in  addition  many  Christian  Endeavorers  had 
taken  the  opportunity  to  visit  Alaska.  The  regular  boats  were 
overcrowded,  and  the  only  chance  which  offered  itself  for  the  return 
journey  was  by  a  vessel  put  on  to  meet  the  rush  to  the  Klondike. 
Such  a  vessel  left  Sitka  with  the  party,  August  4th,  and  took  the 
outside  passage,  reaching  Dixon  Entrance  to  the  inside  passage  on 
the  morning  of  August  5th.  A  light  fog  caused  the  vessel  to  beat 
about  at  half  speed,  and  its  course  was  not  properly  located,  for  soon 
after  four  o'clock,  when  the  order  was  given  to  go  at  full  speed, 
the  Alexico  crashed  into  West  Devil  Rock,  some  distance  out  of  the 
regular  course.  Two  hours  later  she  sank  in  five  hundred  feet  of 
water.  Perfect  discipline  was  preserved.  All  the  passengers  and 
crew  were  safely  transferred  to  boats,  with  hand  luggage,  and  after 
a  hard  pull  of  between  eighteen  and  twenty  hours  the  Indian  vil- 
lage of  New  Metlahkatlah  was  reached,  and  the  missionary  chief, 
Father  Duncan,  cared  for  the  party  for  two  days  until  the  arrival  of 
the  mail  steamer  Topeka. 

This  shipwreck  was  a  very  severe  blow.  None  of  the  instru- 
ments were  saved  except  the  microscopes.  All  the  Sitka  collections 
were  lost,  and  besides  this,  unfortunately,  many  manuscripts  which 
had  been  taken  up  by  various  members  of  the  party,  including  Mr. 
McGregor's  thesis,  with  all  his  preparations  and  drawings,  ujDon 
which  he  had  been  at  work  for  over  a  year;  a  complete  translation 
of  Hertwig's  Zoologie  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calkins ;  and  notes  for  the 
second  edition  of  Professor  Wilson's  work,  besides  all  the  collecting 
notes  and  obsei-vations  which  had  been  made  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. By  the  members  of  the  party  this  loss  has  been  severely  felt,  and 
is  a  serious  setback  to  the  investigations  in  progress  in  the  Department. 
Without  either  instruments  or  chemicals,  and  more  or  less  upset  by 
the  shock  of  the  wreck,  the  party  found  it  difficult  to  get  down 
again  to  work.      In  the  region  of  Port  Townsend,  Mr.  Harrington 


*  Mr.  Harrington  was  fortunate  in  securing  a  complete  series  of  Eniocoti- 
cka,  a  parasitic  mollusk  whose  development  is  practically  unknown. 
This  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Expedition. 
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was  enabled  partly  to  renew  his  supply  of  E}itoco7icha^  while 
Professor  Wilson  collected  some  embryological  material  which  has 
proved  to  be  of  very  great  importance,  as  settling  one  of  the  dis- 
puted questions  of  cell  lineage.  The  members  of  the  party  returned 
to  the  East  by  various  routes,  Mr.  Calkins  stopping  at  Port  Orchard, 
where  he  collected  valuable  embryological  material  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  scyphomedusan. 

Depart7nent  of  Geology. — The  summer  school  work  in  geology 
for  the  mining  engineers  was  performed  this  year  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  van  Ingen.  The  work  was  planned  so  as  to  give  the 
class  experience,  not  only  with  fossiliferous  sedimentary  strata,  but 
with  igneous  and  metamorphic  formations  as  well.  After  leaving 
New  York  the  first  stop  was  made  at  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  where, 
beginning  with  old  Archean  crystallines,  the  party  passed  upwards 
across  Cambrian  and  Ordovician  beds  on  a  very  instructive  section. 
Going  then  to  Rochester,  they  began  at  the  base  of  the  Silurian, 
and  in  the  Genessee  river  valley  traversed  the  Paleozoic  beds  until 
well  up  in  the  Devonian.  They  were  able  to  gather  fossils  in 
abundance  at  several  classic  localities.  At  Marquette,  Michigan, 
they  were  busied  with  the  peridotites  of  Presqu'  Isle  and  the  com- 
plex mixture  of  dikes  and  metamorphosed  tuffs  on  Lighthouse 
Point.  Finally,  with  headquarters  at  Ishpeming,  the  folded  basin 
of  the  Marquette  range  was  traversed  to  the  north,  to  the  south,  and 
to  the  west.  The  work  proved  varied  and  instructive,  and  demon- 
strated the  value  of  working  with  a  guide  on  instructive  and  typical 
exposures.  On  the  return  trip  Mr.  van  Ingen  did  some  collecting 
in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  New  York. 

Professor  Kemp  continued  field  work  in  the  Adirondacks,  both  for 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Sui"\'ey  and  the  New  York  State  Survey.  In 
the  latter  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Newland,  recently  Fellow  in 
Geology,  and  in  the  former  by  Mr.  Charles  Fulton,  of  last  year's 
class  in  the  School  of  Mines.  Many  interesting  observations  were 
recorded,  which  will  be  worked  up  during  the  year. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Julien  has  begun  his  work  with  the  Department,  and 
will  be  chiefly  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  museum  of  economic  and 
inorganic  geology,  and  in  the  rock  collections  of  the  laboratory. 
He  has  generously  added  his  private  collections  to  the  latter,  and  has 
thus  greatly  augmented  and  improved  them. 

Dr.  Hoi  lick  spent  the  month  of  July  on  Block  Island,  continu- 
ing and  completing  his  observations  made  last  year.  A  large 
amount  of  interesting  material  was  collected,  representing  the  pale- 
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obotany  of  the  Cretaceous  formation,  and  proving  conclusively  the 
existence  of  that  formation  on  the  island — a  fact  which  has  recently 
been  disputed.  The  living  flora  of  the  island  was  also  examined, 
and  about  twenty-five  new  species  were  collected,  which  had  not 
been  j^reviously  recorded  from  the  locality.  Field  work  in  the  Creta- 
ceous formation  on  Staten  Island  was  continued,  with  the  result  that 
a  number  of  Cretaceous  plants  new  to  eastern  North  America,  and 
probably  several  new  to  science,  wei^e  discovered.  He  was  also 
engaged  for  the  New  Jersey  Geological  Survey,  investigating  the 
relation  between  the  geological  formations  and  forestry  in  that  state. 
He  assisted  in  investigations  concerning  the  antiquity  of  man  in  the 
gravels  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  connection  with  others  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  published  his  conclusions  in  Science^  November  5,  1897. 
Dr.  Newberry's  Flora  of  the  Amboy  Clays^  edited  by  Dr.  Hollick, 
was  issued  the  past  year  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  as 
a  quarto  monograph  (No.  XXVI.)  of  260  pages  and  58  plates. 
Dr.  Newberry's  work  on  The  Later  Extinct  [Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary]  Floras  of  North  America^  was  also  completed  and 
tiu-ned  over  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  for  publication 
last  June.  This  work  will  likewise  be  issued  as  a  quarto  Mono- 
graph of  the  Survey  service. 

Mr.  John  D.  Irving,  Fellow-elect  in  Geology,  passed  the  summer 
in  the  field  with  Dr.  Whitman  Cross  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, in  southwestern  Colorado. 

The  Department  has  lately  received  a  very  complete  series  of  the 
gold  ores  of  the  Johannesburg  district  of  South  Africa,  from  Mr. 
J.  vS.  Curtis,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  but  now 
resident  of  London,  and  prominently  identified  with  mining  de- 
velopments in  the  Witwatersrandt  district.  The  collection  illus- 
trates every  prominent  reef  now  being  mined,  and  will  shortly  be 
suitably  displayed.  Opportunity  is  taken  to  express  to  Mr.  Curtis, 
in  this  place,  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Department.  Gifts  have  also 
been  I'eceived  from  Professor  W.  G.  Knight,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  and 
from  Messrs.  Beatty,  '98,  and  vSessinghaus. 

Alumni  Notes 
The  Alumni  Council  of  Columbia  University,  consisting  of  five 
representatives  from  each  of  the  three  alumni  associations — that  of 
Columbia  College,  that  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
and  that  of  the  School  of  Mines — held  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  October  37,  1897. 
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From  the  annual  reports  of  the  officers  and  the  standing  com- 
mittees, which  were  presented,  the  work  of  the  Council  during  the 
year  is  summarized  as  follows  : 

Alumni  Meetings. — K.  reunion  of  Columbia  alumni  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  December  15,  1896,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Gallery.  Three  hundred  alumni  were  present.  Professor  J.  H. 
Van  Amringe,  the  chairman  of  the  Alumni  Council,  presided,  and 
addresses  were  made  by  President  Low;  by  Hon. Edward  Mitchell, 
vice-president  of  the  College  Alumni  Association  ;  by  Dr.  M.  Allen 
Starr,  president  of  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons'  Association ;  by 
Wm.  Allen  Smith,  president  of  the  School  of  Mines  Association; 
by  Frederic  J.  De  Peyster,  Esq.,  for  the  Law  School ;  and  by  James 
C.  Carter,  Esq.,  Hon.  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  and  John  L.  Cadwalader, 
Esq.,  representing  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton. 

At  the  formal  opening  of  the  new  boat-house,  presented  by  Edwin 
Gould,  Esq.,  the  Alumni  Council  cooperated  with  the  Columbia 
University  Union  in  making  the  arrangements.  The  opening  took 
place  on  the  afternoon  of  May  15,  1897,  and  was  largely  attended 
by  graduates  and  undergraduates.  The  class  boatraces  were  held 
at  that  time. 

Athletics.  —  The  standing  committee  on  athletics  reported 
through  its  chairman,  A.  B.  Simonds,  Esq.  His  report  especially 
mentioned  the  marked  improvement  in  the  department  of  rowing 
under  the  able  and  energetic  management  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Bangs,  aided 
by  the  efforts  of  the  undergraduates.  All  the  old  boating  debts 
have  been  paid  off,  and  the  new  year  was  started  free  from  debt 
and  with  a  balance  on  hand.  The  Rowing  Club  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity has  been  well  organized,  with  membership  open  to  all  grad- 
uates and  undergraduates,  Mr.  F.  S.  Bangs  being  president.  The 
Trustees  of  Columbia  have  made  an  allowance  of  $1,200  for  the 
support  of  rowing.  The  University  and  Freshman  crews  made  a 
most  creditable  showing  on  the  water  last  summer,  a  fact  largely 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Bangs,  and  to  the  able  sei-vices  of  Mr. 
J.  A.  B.  Cowles,  '83,  who  devoted  many  weeks  to  coaching  the 
crews.  In  general  athletics,  the  Columbia  team  made  a  poor  show- 
ing at  the  intercollegiate  games,  which  was  somewhat  offset,  how- 
ever, by  the  brilliant  victories  of  the  bicycle  team.  Much  is  ex- 
pected from  the  new  gymnasium,  but  there  is  a  crying  need  of  an 
athletic  field  near  the  University. 

Alumni  Organization. — The  Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 
University  in  Colorado  has  been  duly  organized,  and  adopted  a  con- 
stitution at  its  annual  meeting  held  in  Denver,  February  6,  1897. 
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1  rcasurcrs  Report. — The  treasurer's  report  maybe  summarized 
as  follows : 
Receipts 

Contributions    toward  expenses   of    the   Council 

from  the  three  associations,  $50.00  each $   150  00 

Balance  from  alumni  reunions 53  09 

$  203  09 
Disbursemoits 

For  typewriting,  stationery,  joostage $     40  84 

Balance  on  deposit  in  National  City  Bank $   162   25 

Me7nbership  of  tJie  Council  and  Officers. — The  only  change  in 
the  membership  of  the  Council  during  the  year  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Van  HornNorrie,  by  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  for  the  term 
ending  1902,  to  succeed  Dr.  M.  Allen  Starr.  The  College  and 
Mines  Associations  re-appointed  those  members  whose  terms  ex- 
pired. The  former  officers  were  re-elected,  namely  :  Professor  J. 
H.  Van  Amringe,  chairman ;  Wm.  Allen  Smith,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Barnard  College 

On  Saturday,  October  16,  the  corner-stone  of  Fiske  Hall  was 
laid  by  the  donor,  Mrs.  Josiah  M.  Fiske,  in  the  presence  of  the 
trustees  of  Barnard  College  and  their  invited  guests.  The  cere- 
mony was  also  the  occasion  of  opening  the  finished  buildings  for 
the  first  time  to  the  public.  The  audience  assembled  in  the  theatre 
in  Brinckerhoff  Hall,  and  heard  addresses  by  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate 
and  the  Dean  of  Barnard  College.  Save  for  the  addresses  the 
exercises  were  religious,  the  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Grosvenor  officiating. 
It  was  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Arthur  Brooks  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fiske  became  interested  in  Barnard,  as  Mr.  Choate  explained 
in  his  address,  and  it  was  therefore  fitting  that  the  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Incarnation  should  conduct  the  service.  The  full 
choir  of  men  and  boys  from  the  same  church  took  part,  and  sang  a 
processional  hymn  with  excellent  effect  as  they  headed  the  march 
from  the  theatre  to  the  site  of  the  corner-stone.  Documents  were 
placed  within  the  stone,  giving  the  history  of  the  gift  and  a  list  of 
the  persons  who  joined  to  purchase  the  land  on  which  the  College 
stands. 

In  commenting  on  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  College  since 
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last  year,  the  Dean  said  :  "I  need  not  delay  you  to-day  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  struggle  that  has  planted  the  College  on  this  spot  sacred 
to  victory.  They  are  all  recent,  and  most  of  you  have  given  kind 
attention  to  many  a  recital  of  them.  I  will  only  remind  you  that 
the  worst  of  the  drawbacks  of  our  former  condition  was  not  its  dis- 
comfort or  its  lack  of  appeal  to  the  eye,  but  its  air  of  impermanence. 
In  our  old  surroundings  we  inevitably  gave,  not  only  to  visitors,  but 
to  our  students,  an  uneasy  sense  of  the  experimental — a  sense  that  if 
the  community  really  valued  the  College  and  found  its  existence  de- 
sirable, it  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  so  unfitly  housed.  In  coming 
hither  we  have  passed,  then,  from  the  tentative  to  the  permanent 
stage  ;  and  these  buildings  are  just  so  many  arguments  in  brick  and 
mortar  in  favor  of  the  collegiate  education  of  women.  In  every 
case  the  gift  has  had  a  double  value,  for  it  testifies  to  a  faith  in  the 
work  of  the  College  and  a  sense  of  its  w^orth  to  the  community." 

Teachers  College 
Teachers  College  opens  its  fall  term  with  all  marks  of  progress  and 
success.  The  registration  has  been  large,  the  faculty  has  been  en- 
riched by  two  strong  men,  and  there  are  several  additions  to  the  teach- 
ing staff.  Professor  James  E.  Russell,  Ph.D.,  comes  as  head  of  the 
department  of  psychology  and  general  method,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  Professor  Reigart,  who  resigned  to  accept  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Workingman's  School  of  New  York  City.  Professor 
Russell  has  filled,  for  the  past  two  years,  the  chair  of  philosophy 
and  pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Colorado,  and  is  considered,  by 
university  men  and  school  men  alike,  a  man  of  great  strength.  He 
was  graduated  from  Cornell  University  in  1887  with  highest  honors 
in  philosophy.  For  six  years  he  was  engaged  in  high  school  work, 
three  years  of  this  time  as  Principal  of  the  Cornell  Univei-sity  Pre- 
paratory School,  better  known  as  the  Cascadilla  School.  In  1893 
he  was  sent  abroad  as  special  commissioner  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  European  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, with  the  purpose  of  pursuing  advanced  studies  and  investi- 
gating problems  of  secondary  education  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  While  abroad  he  studied  psychology  under  Ziehen, 
Kiilpe,  and  Wundt,  and  pedagogy  under  Rein,  Volkelt,  Richter, 
and  Paulsen.  He  took  his  Ph.D.  with  honors  in  Leipsic  in  1894, 
and  after  some  further  study  of  the  secondary  schools  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Colorado  in  1895. 
In  addition  to  his  unusual  opportunities  for  obsei-vation  in  foreign 
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schools,  Dr.  Russell's  training  has  included  the  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  department  teacher,  and  of  the  jjrincipal,  and  wide  experi- 
ence in  the  training  of  teachers.  As  a  writer  on  educational 
subjects  Dr.  Russell  stands  high.  Three  articles  in  the  Educa- 
tional Revievj  within  the  past  few  years  have  dealt  with  Ger7nan 
Boarding  Schools^  TJie  University  Crisis  in  Germany^  and 
The  Training  of  Teachers.  He  has  also  written  in  the  School 
Review  articles  on  the  teaching  of  German,  mathematics,  Latin 
and  Greek,  natural  sciences,  history,  and  geography  in  German 
higher  schools;  as  well  as  papers  on  the  Scope  of  Secondary 
Education  and  College  Entrance  Requirements  in  English; 
besides  an  article  on  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching., 
published  at  Albany,  and  one  on  Secondary  Educatio?i  i?t  Neiv 
Tork.,  published  in  the  London  Jozirttal  of  Edfication. 

Professor  Alfred  Vance  Churchill,  of  the  St.  Louis  High  and 
Normal  School,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  art  education.  This 
appointment  has  given  universal  satisfaction  to  those  who  know 
Professor  Churchill's  work  and  the  position  he  comes  to  fill.  JSIr. 
Churchill  is  the  son  of  Professor  Charles  H.  Churchill,  who  has  re- 
cently retired  from  the  chair  of  physics  in  Oberlin  College.  He  re- 
ceived his  college  education  at  Oberlin,  and  afterwards  went  abroad, 
where  he  spent  more  than  three  years,  making  a  specialty  of  draw- 
ing and  painting.  On  his  return  to  America  in  1890  he  was  made 
director  of  the  College  Art  Department  of  Grinnell,  Iowa,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years.  During  the  four  succeeding  years  he 
taught  art  history,  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing,  historic  orna- 
ment, and  design  in  the  Central  High  School,  St.  Louis.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Painters'  and  Sculptors'  Association  of  St.  Louis,  of 
the  Society  of  Western  Artists,  and  of  the  St.  Louis  Artists'  Guild. 
Mr.  Churchill  is  not  only  a  teacher,  but  a  recognized  artist.  He 
has  not  only  painted  widely  in  his  own  country,  where  he  has  spent 
his  summers  in  out-of-door  sketching,  but  also  in  Holland,  and  is 
said  to  have  a  fine  individual  style.  His  strong  and  sympathetic 
treatment  of  whatever  he  has  in  hand  has  won  much  commendation. 

The  Manual  Arts  Depai-tment  gains  two  strong  teachers :  Mr.  C. 
W.  Benns,  from  the  Providence  Manual  Training  High  School, 
whose  specialty  is  metal  working ;  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Finch,  of  the 
Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
who  will  take  charge  of  the  wood  working. 

Other  appointments  made  last  spring  go  into  effect  this  fall :  Pro- 
fessor Lloyd,  from  the  Pacific  University,  as  associate  professor  of 
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biology ;  Mr.  Paul  Monroe,  from  Chicago  University,  as  instructor 
in  history ;  Mr.  George  Philip  Krapp,  from  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, as  instructor  in  English.  Mr.  E.  C.  Collins  has  recently 
been  appointed  as  instructor  in  German.  Mr.  Collins  is  a  graduate 
of  Brown  University,  where  he  took  postgraduate  work  in  German, 
after  which  he  spent  two  years  in  Germany. 

Miss  Winona  Pratt  fi'om  the  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Training  School, 
and  Miss  Winifred  Fitch,  from  the  Norwich,  Conn.,  Normal 
School,  have  been  appointed  to  fill  the  two  vacancies  in  the  grades 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School.  This  school  is  filled  to  overflowing, 
necessitating  the  opening  of  another  class  of  primary  grade. 

In  a  material  way  the  outlook  for  the  College  is  most  happy. 
The  use  of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Building,  ready  for  occupancy 
for  the  first  time  this  fall,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Col- 
lege and  the  school.  The  College  closed  its  fiscal  year  free  of  all  cur- 
rent debts,  and  the  receipts  from  donations  and  earnings  were 
larger  than  ever  before.  Eighty  thousand  dollars  have  been  re- 

ceived in  pledges  for  the  permanent  fund,  and  about  six  hundred 
books  have  been  added  to  the  Library,  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  P. 
Avery,  as  a  memorial  of  their  daughter.  These  books  will  be 
placed  in  a  special  alcove  and  will  be  known  as  the  Arery  col- 
lection. 

General  Notes 

The  following  circular  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  alumni 
and  friends  of  Columbia,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Aid  for 
Students,  of  which  Professor  Kemp  is  the  chairman : 

"The  Committee  on  Aid  for  Students,  which  was  appointed  by 
President  Low  in  1894,  completed  its  third  year  of  work  last  June, 
and  will  enter  upon  its  fourth  with  the  opening  of  the  University 
at  the  new  site  in  October.  The  object  of  the  Committee,  it  will 
be  recalled,  is  to  secure  avenues  of  employment  whereby  those  stu- 
dents of  the  University  who  are  in  need  of  aiding  themselves  during 
their  course  of  study  may  do  so.  The  Committee  has  an  office  and 
a  Secretary,  with  regular  office  hours  (two  hours  daily)  ;  and  all  ap- 
plications for  assistance  are  duly  filed  and  classified  by  subjects,  so 
that  the  individual  or  individuals  best  suited  to  a  call  may  be 
promptly  reached.  During  the  college  year  just  passed  we  have 
been  able  to  open  the  way  for  our  applicants  to  earn  in  the  aggre- 
gate about  $4,000.  The  number,  however,  of  those  desirous  of 
such  opportunities  is  much  in  excess  of  the  openings ;  and  in  bring- 
ing the  matter  again  to  attention,  the  Committee  earnestly  requests 
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that  when  any  chance  presents  itself  to  the  alumni  and  friends  of 
Columbia,  they  will  write  to  the  Chairman  or  Secretary  of  the 
Committee,  or  to  one  of  its  members,  so  that  one  of  our  registered 
men  may  present  himself.  Our  students  can  spare  a  few  hours 
daily,  or  in  the  evening,  for  almost  any  line  of  work  requiring 
special  aptitude,  intelligence,  and  reliability.  Private  tutoring  is 
naturally  most  sought,  but  the  Committee  has  also  supplied  trans- 
lators in, all  European  languages,  and  some  Asiatic,  both  from  and 
into  English;  teachers  in  evening  schools  and  at  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
branches;  readers  to  invalids ;  companions  for  boys,  with  conver- 
sation in  French  or  German ;  stenographers  and  typewriters ; 
manifolding  with  typewriter  and  mimeograph ;  draughtsmen ; 
amanuenses ;  lectures  for  schools  in  various  branches  of  science, 
history  and  literature ;  watchers  at  the  polls  and  inspectors  of  elec- 
tion ;  ushers  at  entertainments,  and  almost  any  line  of  work  of  not 
too  continuous  demands. 

"In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Committee  has  been  enabled  to  se- 
cure, through  its  members  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, the  privilege  of  gratuitous  medical  advice  for  students  who 
bring  their  card  of  introduction  to  the  specialists  of  our  medical 
faculty,  an  arrangement  that  has  proved  of  very  great  service.  In 
cooperation,  also,  with  the  College  Christian  Association,  the  Com- 
mittee has  also  answered  inquiries  about  boarding  places  in  the  city, 
and  has  kept  a  list  of  families  of  whom  it  has  had  definite  informa- 
tion, and  whom  it  could  recommend. 

"The  removal  of  Columbia  to  its  new  buildings  up-town,  and  the 
consequent  changing  of  old  geographical  relations,  make  us  the  more 
anxious  that  the  work  of  the  Committee  should  not  be  unfavorably 
affected  in  any  degree,  or  even  temporarily.  The  rapidly  growing 
number  of  graduate  students  in  the  various  pi"ofessional  schools 
brings  to  the  Committee  an  increasing  number  of  applications  from 
men  of  maturity,  who  are  not  only  specially  qualified,  but  are  speci- 
ally desei-ving  of  interest ;  and  who,  from  the  long  period  of  study 
demanded  of  them,  are  often  in  need  of  aiding  themselves.  In  this 
way  that  aid  can  be  extended  which  a  self-respecting  and  independ- 
ent man  can  best  accept, with  due  regard  to  his  own  proper  feelings." 

Dr.  Watson  L.  Savage  w^as  appointed  advisor  in  physical  train- 
ing in  June,  1S97.  During  his  college  course  at  Amherst 
(Class  of  '82),  Dr.  Savage  was  very  pi'ominent  in  athletics.  He 
played  on   his  class  football  team;  played  on  the  'Varsity  nine  as 
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captain,  as  pitcher,  and  in  the  field  ;  and  from  his  Fi'eshman  year  was 
the  all-round  champion  of  the  college  in  gymnastic  work  and  field 
sports.  After  graduation  from  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital, 
in  iSSt,  he  spent  several  months  on  duty  in  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  and 
in  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital ;  and  for  a  time  practiced  medi- 
cine in  Brooklyn  and  in  Cold  Springs,  New  York.  Dr.  Savage  has 
served  as  teacher,  medical  director,  and  examiner  in  several  New 
York  schools,  including  Dr.  Sachs's  School  for  Boys,  and  the  Berke- 
ley School ;  and  has  supervised  the  building  of  the  Berkeley  gym- 
nasium and  the  Berkeley  oval.  For  several  years  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  work  of  physical  training  in  the  institution  now  bear- 
ing his  name.  Dr.  Savage  served  three  years  on  the  Amherst 
Athletic  advisory  committee  and  was  medical  director  of  the  Col- 
umbia College  Crew  for  two  years.  The  new  director  thus  brings 
to  Columbia  the  results  of  a  long  and  varied  experience  in  physical 
training. 

In  the  Evening  Post  of  October  25,  1897,  will  be  found  an  in- 
teresting discussion  of  the  value  of  German  university  degrees  in 
comparison  with  similar  honoi's  in  American  universities.  The 
writer,  who  is  apparently  a  student  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  holds 
that  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  are  higher  in  several 
American  institutions  than  in  the  average  German  university.  His 
points  are,  first,  that  it  takes  a  shorter  time  to  obtain  the  degree  in 
Germany  than  from  any  of  the  reputable  American  universities ;  and 
second,  that  the  average  size  and  value  of  the  dissertations  of  Har- 
vard and  Columbia  doctors  of  philosophy  are  certainly  greater  than 
those  of  the  German  universities,  with  the  exception,  probably,  of 
Berlin.  Indeed,  he  concludes,  "the  progress  of  American  univer- 
sities has  been  so  rapid  in  recent  years,  and  the  entrance  require- 
ments have  been  so  largely  increased,  that  the  bachelor's  degree  is 
actually  approaching  the  German  doctorate  in  essential  worth."  A 
few  selections  from  the  body  of  the  article,  comparing  the  instruction 
in  political  science  at  Columbia  with  that  given  at  Berlin,  are  of 
special  interest. 

"  Further  light  on  the  question  will  be  thrown  bj-  a  comparison  of  the  courses 
of  lectures  in  American  and  German  universities.  Confining  attention  to 
the  various  studies  in  the  domain  of  political  economy  and  social  science,  we 
may  select  Berlin  as  the  strongest  representative  of  German  institutions.*  *  *  * 
Of  the  American  schools  of  political  science,  it  is  not  easy  to  select  the 
strongest.  Columbia  is  usually  regarded  as  the  best  equipped,  although  sev- 
eral others  are  but  little  inferior.  Let  us  compare,  then,  the  courses  offered 
at  Columbia  and  Berlin  in  political  economy. 
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"At  Berlin,  Professor  Wagner  gives  three  courses,  aggregating  ten  hours, 
that  cover  the  field  of  general  and  theoretical  economics,  and  practical  eco- 
nomics, including  money  and  banking,  etc.  At  Columbia,  almost  precisely 
the  same  field  is  covered  by  Professor  Mayo-Smith's  "  Historical  and  Practi- 
cal Econoiny,"  running  through  three  semesters  and  aggregating  nine  hours. 
Almost  the  onh'  difference  is  that  Professor  Wagner  devotes  more  time  to 
ragicultural  economics,  a  subject  that  has  as  j-et  received  little  attention  in 
American  schools  of  political  economy.  In  finance  Professor  Wagner  of- 
fers a  four-hour  course  for  one  semester.  Professor  Seligman  at  Columbia 
covers  the  same  ground,  with  more  discrimination,  in  at  wo-hour  course  run- 
ning two  semesters.  He  also  offers  in  alternate  years  a  two-hour  course  on 
the  financial  history  of  the  United  States. 

"In  economic  or  industrial  history  Columbia  stands  the  comparison  very 
well.  It  has  an  introductory  course  on  the  economic  history  of  Europe  and 
America  conducted  by  Professor  Seligman  and  Mr.  Day,  and  an  advanced 
course  on  the  industrial  and  tariff  history  of  the  United  States  by  Professor 
Seligman.  The  two  courses  aggregate  the  same  number  of  hours  as  Pro- 
fessor Schmoller's  "practical  political  economy,"  which  is  nothing  but  in- 
dustrial history,  and  history  of  Prussia  at  that — a  course  valuable  to  the 
specialist,  but  not  of  great  value  to  the  average  American  student.  Pro- 
fessor Meitzen  also  gives  a  course  on  the  history  of  agriculture,  but  it  con- 
cerns the  early  land  systems  of  Europe  and  other  subjects  that  can  have  no 
application  to  American  conditions.  The  essential  forms  of  land  tenure  are 
described  at  Columbia  in  Professor  Mayo-Smith's  historical  political  economy-. 

' '  In  the  field  of  statistics,  the  subject  of  demography  or  population  statistics 
is  treated  at  Berlin  by  Professor  Boeckh  in  a  two-hour  course,  and  at  Col- 
umbia by  Professor  Mayo-Smith  in  a  similar  course.  Economic  statistics 
are  treated  by  Professors  Meitzen  and  Mayo-Smith  in  much  the  same  manner, 
while  the  history,  theory,  and  technique  of  statistics  receives  attention  in  both 
institutions. 

"At  Berlin,  Professor  Wagner  reads  a  critique  of  socialism  and  Dr.  Olden- 
burg gives  its  history.  The  two  courses  aggregate  the  same  number  of 
hours  as  Professor  Clark's  course  on  socialism  at  Columbia.  Professor 
Clark's  ci-iticism  of  "  scientific  socialism  "  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any 
German  professor,  and  it  proceeds  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  point  of  view.  In 
a  second  semester  Professor  Clark  deals  with  projects  of  social  reform,  espe- 
cially those  of  American  origin.  Somewhat  similar  is  Dr.  Oldenburg's 
course  on  SocialfoUtik  at  Berlin,  and  Dr.  Jastrovv  reads  in  addition  a  course 
on  labor  legislation. 

"  In  social  science  Columbia  is  clearly  in  advance  of  Berlin.  Sociology  is 
scarcely  recognized  at  the  German  universities,  but  at  Berlin  Dr.  Simmel, 
privat-docent,  offers  a  two-hour  course  on  sociology  and  political  psychology. 
This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  study  of  the  growth  and  structure  of  so- 
ciety that  one  finds  at  Berlin.  Columbia,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  a  course 
on  the  evolution  of  society  and  social  institutions,  with  a  review  of  the  princi- 
pal theoretical  writers,  and  another  course  on  sociological  laws.  These  are 
both  given  by  Professor  Giddings,  who  also  i-eads  courses  on  crime  and 
pauperism.  No  such  practical  study  of  these  problems  is  made  in  Berlin. 
"  Several  minor  courses  are  offered  at  each  university — as,  for  example,  rail- 
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way  problems — and  all  of  the  professors  conduct  seminars  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  and  supervising  original  investigations.  The  only  subject  in 
which  Berlin  offers  superior  advantages  is  agricultural  economics,  while  Co- 
lumbia is  doing  much  more  work  in  both  theoretical  and  practical  social 
science.  Two  courses  remain  to  be  mentioned.  One  of  these  is  a  course  b_y 
Dr.  Jastrow  at  Berlin  on  the  literature  and  methodology  of  all  the  political 
sciences,  an  introductory  course  of  considerable  value  to  freshmen,  which  has 
no  parallel  in  any  other  German  or  American  university  known  to  the  writer. 
But  Columbia  offers  a  course  that  can  scarcely  be  duplicated  in  Germany, 
namely,  the  abstract  theory  of  political  economy  given  by  Professor  Clark, 
one  of  the  acutest  and  most  original  thinkers  of  our  day.  It  is  a  course  that 
is  taken  by  not  more  than  a  dozen  or  fifteen  men,  but  they  are  advanced  stu- 
dents who  can  appreciate  such  a  course.  Professor  Clark's  power  of  inspir- 
ing young  men  to  do  theoretical  work  of  high  quality  is  evidenced  by  the  wri- 
tings of  such  men  as  the  late  Dr.  Merriam,  of  Cornell,  and  Professor  Carver, 
of  Oberlin  College.  But  in  Germany  pure  theor3'  has  been  neglected  since 
the  time  of  Hermann.  Only  now,  as  the  result  of  an  impulse  proceeding  from 
Austria,  is  theory  regaining  its  place  in  German  economic  circles.  Professor 
Dietzel  and  some  of  the  other  younger  scholars  are  doing  good  work  in  this 
line,  which  is  hardly  comparable,  however,  with  that  of  Professors  Clark, 
Patten,  etc.,  in  the  United  States,  and  Marshall  in  England.  German  econo- 
mists are  making  valuable  contributions  to  economics  in  other  wajs,  but  the 
primacy  which  Germany  enjoyed  a  few  years  ago  has  passed  away." 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  university  to  encourage  research,  and  it  is  also 
the  duty  of  a  university  to  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Of 
the  original  investigations  now  in  progress  at  Columbia,  due  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  Bulletin,  as  occasion  serves ;  but  the  share  of 
the  University  in  popularizing  the  results  of  research  is  not  so  likely 
to  attract  attention,  although  it  is  constantly  growing.  In  the 
American  History  series  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  three  of  the 
five  volumes  are  by  Columbia  professors — The  French  War  and 
the  Revolutio7i^  by  Professor  Sloane ;  and  The  Middle  Period^ 
1811-1858  and  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  1858-1877, 
by  Professor  Burgess.  In  the  new  American  Citizen  series  of 
Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  two  of  the  five  volumes  are  by  Co- 
lumbia professors — American  Foreign  Policy,  by  Professor 
Moore,  and  Flefnents  of  Political  Economy,  by  Professor  Selig- 
man.  In  the  series  of  Writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic, 
of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  Dr.  Cushing  is  about  to  edit  the  work  of 
Samuel  Adams.  The  School  of  Political  Science  also  does  good 
service  in  editing,  and  frequently  contributing  to,  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly.  The  works  of  Professors  Goodnow,  Mayo- 
Smith,  Seligman,  and  Giddings,  published  by  the  University  Press, 
have  been  previously  mentioned  in  these  pages. 

Of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  Professor  Butler  is   bringing  to 
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completion  his  Great  Educators  series,  of  which  seven  volumes 
have  already  appeax-ed.  Professor  H.  T.  Peck  has  just  contributed 
a  volume  called  The  Personal  Equation  to  the  series  of  Harper's 
Contemporary  Essays,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  Professor 
Brander  Matthew's  Aspects  of  Fiction.  Professor  Sloane  and 
Professor  Matthews  are  members  of  the  advisory  council  of  Mr. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner's  Library  of  tJie  World's  Best  Litera- 
ture ;  and  among  the  members  of  the  Columbia  Faculty  who  con- 
tributed important  articles  to  this  work  are  Professors  W.  H.  Car- 
penter, Cohn,  Gottheil,  Jackson,  Brander  Matthews,  Peck,  Mun- 
roe  Smith,  and  Woodberry. 

In  the  sphere  of  science  Professor  Osborn  is  editor  of  the  Colum- 
bia University  Biological  Series,  in  which  vohmies  have  appeared 
by  Professors  Osborn,  Wilson,  Dean,  and  Mr.  Wille}-.  Professor 
Britton  is  associated  with  Professor  Underwood  in  the  issue  of  a 
somewhat  similar  botanical  series. 

Members  of  the  Medical  Faculty  ai-e  rather  averse  to  writing 
popular  articles,  though  there  is,  perhaps,  no  field  of  scienc  ein 
which  a  thoroughly  reliable  series  of  popular  writings  would  be  in 
demand,  as  the  public  is  constantly  misled  by  pseudo-scientific  pro- 
ductions intended  chiefly  to  advertise  the  author.  Among  the  most 
important  works  which  have  been  published  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  public  upon  hygiene  matters  is  the  series  of  little  volumes  by 
Professor  T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
entitled  Dust  and  its  Dangers.,  Drinking-  Water  and  Lee  Sup- 
plies, and  The  Story  of  the  Bacteria. 

The  members  of  the  Law  Faculty  have  likewise  little  opportunity, 
for  popularizing  the  results  of  their  studies.  It  should  be  mentioned 
however,  that  Professor  Burdick  acted  as  legal  editor  of  Johnson's 
Cyclopcedia.,  and  that  Professors  jMunroe  Smith  and  Kirchwey  con- 
tributed largelv  thereto. 


SUMMARIES  OF  UNIVERSITY  LEGISLATION 
University  Council.      May  Meeting. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Universit}-  Council  held  May  25,  1897,  ^^^^ 
following  action  was  taken  : 

The  President's  University  Scholarships  and  the  University  Schol- 
arships were  awarded.      The   list  was  published  in   the   Bulletin 
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for  June,  1S97,  pp.  1S9-191.  The  revised  list  for  1S97-8  is 
printed  in  the  Directory  of  Officers  and  Students,  October,  1897. 

Arthur  Beatty,  A.B.,  Ludwig  Bernstein,  A.M.,  Charles  Frank- 
lin Emerick,  A.B.,  Ernst  Freund,  J.U.D.,  and  William  Clarence 
Webster,  A.B.,  were  recommended  to  the  President  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.  D. 

The  University  Council  recommended  to  the  President  for  the 
degree  of  M.A.,  Abraham  Howry  Espenshade,  A.B.,  Henry  Budd 
Howell,  A.B.,  Emil  Alexander  Charles  Keppler,  Ph.B.,  Horatio 
Sheafe  Krans,  A.B.,  Leffei't  Lefferts,  A.B.,  Frederic  Newton  Ray- 
mond, A.B.,  Arthur  Frank  Joseph  Remy,  A.B.,  Samuel  Swayze 
Seward,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Jessie  Frances  Smith,  A.B.,  Joseph  Russell 
Taylor,  A.B.,  Helen  Isabel  Whiton,  A.B. 

William  T.  F.  Tamblyn,  A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1894, 
was  appointed  Henry  Drisler  Fellow  in  Classical  Philology  for  the 
year  1897-9S. 

Resolved^  That  the  name  of  no  candidate  for  a  degree  be  printed 
on  the  programme  of  Commencement  unless  a  written  report  that 
such  candidate  has  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  of  graduation  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  President  by  noon  of  the  Saturday  preceeding 
Commencement;  the  reports  on  Bachelors  of  Arts  to  be  made  by 
the  Dean  of  Columbia  College,  those  on  the  professional  degrees 
by  the  Deans  of  the  Schools  granting  them,  and  those  on  the  de- 
grees of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  University  Council. 

Supplementary  Minute. — Under  resolutions  of  the  University 
Council  the  students  named  below  were  recommended  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  :  Milo  Roy  Maltbie,  Ph.B.,  Ph.M. ; 
Albert  Schneider,  M.D.,  B.S.,  M.S.;  Henry  Clapp  Sherman, 
B.S.,  A.M. ;  Francis  Raymond  Stark,  A.B.,  A.M.,  LL.B;  Frank 
Leo  Tufts,  B.S.  A.B.,  A.M.  ;  Ansel  Augustus  Tyler,  A.B.,  A.M. ; 
Walter  Shepard  Ufford,  A.B.,  A.M.  ;  Frank  Henry  Sparks  No- 
ble, A.B.,  A.M.,  LL.B. 

Under  resolutions  of  the  University  Council  the  students  named 
below  were  recommended  to  the  President  for  the  degree  of 
M.A.  :  Bernard  Alexander,  A.B.  ;  Helen  Culbertson  Annan,  A.B. ; 
Edwin  Atkinson  Bayles,  A.B. ;  Elsie  Worthington  Clews,  A.B. ; 
David  Cohn,  A.B. ;  Maurice  Cohn,  A.B. ;  Thomas  Coleman,  A.B.  ; 
John  Howard  Dynes,  A.B. ;  Oscar  Weeks  Ehrhorn,  A.B. ;  Carl 
Hitchcock  Fowler,  A.B. ;  James  Joseph  Franc,  Ph.B. ;  Carrie 
Hammerslough,   A.B.:    Daniel   W.   Harrington,   A.B. ;    William 
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Henry  Hays,  A.B. ;  Gardner  Kirk  Hudson,  A.B. ;  Edith  Joseph- 
ine Hulbert,  A.B. ;  Alice  Mapelsden  Keys,  A.B. ;  William  Her- 
bert King,  B.S.;  Herbert  Allan  Knox,  A.B.  ;  Walter  Coluzzi 
Kretz,  A.B.  ;  Alfred  Louis  Kroeber,  A.B. ;  James  Thomas 
Aloysius  Lee,  B.S. ;  Irving  Leyman,  A.B. ;  Frederick  Montgomery 
Livingston,  A.B. ;  Mary  Dorsey  McMurtrie,  A.B. ;  Charles  Ed- 
ward Merriam,  Jr.,  A.B. ;  William  Dunlap  Moore,  A.B. ;  Leonard 
Jerome  Obermeier,  A.B,  ;  Mabel  Parsons,  A.B.  ;  William  Popper, 
A.B.  ;  Frank  Schlesinger,  B.S. ;  George  Cornell  Tarler,  B.S.  ;  Wil- 
liam Ransome  Tuttle,  A.B.,  B.S.  ;  Oscar  Wagner,  B.S.  ;  Chester 
James  Wilcomb,  A.B.  ;  Clara  Louise  Ziegler,  A.B.  ;  Christian 
Charles  Herman  Zillman,  B.S. 

Under  Rule  lo  of  the  regulations  for  the  degree  of  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.  the  following  named  students  were  recommended  for  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.  :  Frederick  Coykendall,  A.B. ;  Alexander  Rice  Mc- 
Kim,  S.B. ;  Charles  Paul  Ernest  Peugnet,  C.E. ;  Joseph  Suydam 
Stout,  Jr.,  A.B. 

The  following  were  recommended,  June  9,  for  the  degree  of 
M.A.  :  James  Mitchell,  Ph.B. ;  Louis  Halsey  Holden,  A.B.  ; 
James  iVnderson  Laurie,  Jr.,  A.B.  ;  Charles  Herbert  Scholey, 
A.B. 

University  Council.     November  Meeting. 

The  Council  met  for  the  first  time  at  the  new  site  in  the  Trustees' 
Room  on  November  16,  1897. 

Rules  of  order  were  amended  under  authority  of  the  amended 
statutes  of  the  Trustees,  so  that  the  regular  meetings  will  occur  at 
3:30  p.  m.  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  November,  February,  and 
April,  and  on  the  last  Saturday  in  May.  Special  meetings  will  be 
called  whenever  the  business  requires  such  extra  meetings. 

Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  President  of  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  was  received  as  the  representative  of  the  Seminary  in 
place  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Hastings,  resigned. 

President  Low,  Dean  Burgess,  and  Professors  Perry  and  Rees 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  revise  the  regulations  con- 
cerning the  award  of  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

Professor  J.  K.  Rees  was  re-elected  Secretary  of  the  Council  for 
the  year  1897-98. 

Abel  Joel  Grout,  Ph.B.,  was  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy. 

Elizabeth  Brown  Cutting,  A.B.,  Lester  Inglis,  B.S.,  and  Edward 
Kasner,  R.S.,  were  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
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The  Trustees.     October  Meetixg. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  October  4,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  the  new  buildings  had  been  occupied  that  day  for  the 
first  time,  and  that  the  academic  year  had  been  formally  opened. 
A  tablet  commemorating  the  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  presented 
by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  was  accepted,  and  arrangements 
made  for  the  tmveiling  of  the  tablet  on  October  16.  The  President 
and  Treasurer  submitted  their  reports,  which  were  ordered  printed. 
The  President  announced  his  acceptance  of  a  nomination  for  po- 
litical office,  and  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  referred  to  a 
select  committee  for  consideration  and  report. 

The  office  of  instructor  in  chemical  philosophy  and  chemical 
physics  was  abolished,  and  the  office  of  tutor  substituted.  The 
President  announced  the  appointment  by  the  Faculty  of  Political 
Science  of  George  James  Bayles,  Ph.D.,  as  prize  lecturer  for  the 
years  1897— 1900,  on  "  the  civil  aspects  of  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tions." The  following  appointments,  made  by  the  Pi^esident  under 
chapter  iii,  section  1 1 ,  of  the  statutes,  were  confirmed  :  Livingston 
Morgan,  Ph.D.,  as  tutor  in  chemical  philosophy  and  chemical 
jDhysics;  Frederick  Spaulding  Ward,  M.D.,  as  assistant  in  normal 
histology;  Frederick  Montgomery  Holbrook,  E.E.,  as  assistant  in 
mechanical  engineering;  Cavalier  Hargrave  Jouet,  Ph.D.,  as  as- 
sistant in  analytical  chemistry;  Henry  F.  Hornbostel,  Ph.D.,  as 
assistant  in  architecture. 

The  Trustees.     November  Meeting. 

On  November  15  the  Trustees  held  their  first  meeting  in  their 
new  room.  The  President  announced  the  death  of  Professor 
Charles  E.  Colby,  adjunct  professor  of  organic  chemistry,  and  of 
Dr.  E.  M.  Kitchel,  assistant  in  histology. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  special  committee  to  which  the 
resignation  of  the  President  was  referred,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
requesting  the  President  to  withdraw  his  resignation ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent, upon  being  informed  of  this  action,  withdrew  his  resignation. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were  tendered  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  of  the  Republic  of  France  for  a 
gift  to  the  Library  of  a  number  of  important  official  publications ; 
to  the  Edward  P.  Allis  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  for  their  offer  to 
equip  the  steam-engineering  laboratoiy  of  the  department  of  me- 
chanical engineering  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Edward  P.  Allis; 
to    Mr.    J.    S.   Curtis  for    a  gift    to    the  geological  collections    of 
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a  set  of  fifty  specimens  representing  all  the  important  ores  of 
Johannesburg,  Africa.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  W. 
Bayard  Cutting  for  his  gift  of  the  statue  of  Demosthenes  which  has 
been  placed  in  the  gallery  of  the  Library;  and  to  Mr.  Charles  F. 
McKim,  Dr.  George  G.  Wheelock,  and  Mr.  F.  Augustus  Schermer- 
horn,  for  statues  of  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and  Augustus  Caesar, 
which  they  have  presented  to  the  Library,  and  which  will  shortly 
be  put  in  place. 

The  offices  of  adjunct  professor  and  tutor  in  organic  chemistry 
were  abolished,  and  the  offices  of  instructor  and  assistant  were  sub- 
stituted. Marston  T.  Bogert,  Ph.  B.,  was  promoted  to  be  instruc- 
tor for  the  remainder  of  the  academic  year. 

The  following  appointments  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  were 
confirmed:  Arthur  S.  Vosburgh,  M.D.,  as  assistant  demonstrator 
of  anatomy;  Frederic  H.  Floy,  A.B.,  M.D.,  as  assistant  in  normal 
histology  ;  William  F.  Neuman,  M.D.,  as  assistant  in  bacteriology  ; 
and  George  P.  Biggs,  M.D.,  as  demonstrator  of  pathology. 


UNIVERSITY   PUBLICATIONS 

For  the  purposes  of  record  and  information  there  is  published  in 
each  number  of  the  Bulletin  a  complete  list  of  the  recent  issues 
of  the  various  serial  Studies  and  Contributions  issued  from  the 
University. 

STUDIES    IN    HISTORY,    ECONOMICS,   AND    PUBLIC    LAW 

[Edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science.] 

Volume  VIII. 

1 .  The  struggle  between  President  Johnson  and  Congress  over 
Reconstruction.     By  Charles  Ernest  Chadsey,  Ph.D.    Price,  $i.oo. 

2.  Recent  Centralizing  Tendencies  in  State  Educational  Admin- 
istrations.    By  William  Clarence  Webster,  Ph.D.     Price,  75c. 

3.  The  Abolition  of  Privateering  and  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 
By  Francis  R.  Stark,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.     Price,  $1.00. 

4.  (To  be  announced  shortly.) 

Volume  IX. 
English  Local    Government  of    To-day :    a  study  of    the   Rela- 
tions of  Central  and   Local  Government.      By  Milo  Roy  Maltbie, 
Ph.D.     Price,  $1.50. 
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For  further  particulars  apply  to  Professor  Edwin  R.  A.  Selig- 
man,  Columbia  University,  or  to  The  Alacmillan  Company,  New- 
York  City. 

CONTRIBUTIOXS     TO    PHILOSOPHY,     PSYCHOLOGY,     AND     EDUCATION 

The  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psychol- 
ogy, and  Education  are  issued  under  the  editorship  of  the  officers  of 
the  Department,  and  appear  at  irregular  intervals.  They  are  pub- 
lished for  the  Department  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York 
City,  to  whom  inquiries  and  orders  should  be  directed. 

5.  Hegel's  Doctrine  of  the  Will.  By  John  Angus  MacVannel. 
Sometime  University  Fellow  in  Philosophy  in  Columbia  College. 
December,  1S97.     $1.00. 

Contributions  from  the  Department  of  Botany — Continua- 
tion OF  Volume  V 

No.  113.  Some  New  Fungi,  chiefly  from  Alabama.  By  L.  M. 
Underwood  (1S97). 

No.  114.  An  Undescribed  Zec/zea  from  Maine.  By  E.  P.  Bick- 
nell  (1S97). 

No.  115.  Chromatin-reduction  and  Tetrad-formation  in  Pterido- 
phytes.     By  Gary  N.  Calkins  (1897). 

No.  116.  Studies  in  the  Botany  of  the  Southeastern  United 
States— ix.     By  John  K.  Small  (1897). 

No.  117.  New  or  Noteworthy  American  Grasses — vi.  By  Geo. 
V.  Nash  (1897). 

No.  118.  GvroZ/i'j'ra,  a  new  Genus  of  Ilepaticae.  By  Marshall 
A.  Howe  (1897). 

No.  119.  The  Nature  and  Origin  of  Stipules.  By  A.  A.  Tyler 
(1897). 

No.  1 30.  Studies  in  the  Botany  of  the  Southeastern  United 
States— X.     By  John  K.  Small  (1897). 

No.  121.  Rarities  from  Montana — i,  ii,  iii.  Antennaria  dioica 
and  its  North  American  Allies.     By  P.  A.  Rydberg  (1897). 

No.  122.  Studies  in  the  Botany  of  the  Southeastern  United  States 
— xi.     By  John  K.  Small  (1897). 

No.  123.  New  or  Noteworthy  North  American  Grasses — vii. 
By  George  V.  Nash  (1897). 

No.  124.  Shrubs  and  Trees  of  the  Southern  States — i,  ii.  By 
John  K.  Small  (1897). 
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Studies  from  the  Department  of  Patiioeogy  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and   Surgeons 

The  Studies  from  the  Department  of  Pathology  are  issued  an- 
nually or  biennially,  and  consist  of  reprints  of  the  more  important 
papers  published  by  the  workers  in  the  department.  Four  volumes 
have  already  been  issued,  the  last  covering  the  published  w^ork  of 
the  academic  year  1S94-95.  Volume  V.  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
binder  and  will  be  issued  shortly. 

The  studies  can  be  obtained  from  James  Dougherty,  411  West 
59th  street.     Price,  $1.00  per  volume. 

Contributions  from  the  Observatory 

Nos.  10  and  11.  On  the  Reduction  of  Stellar  Photographs,  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Astro-photographic  Catalogue  Plates. 
On  the  Permanence  of  the  Rutherfurd  Photographic  Plates.  By 
Harold  Jacoby. 

Contributions  from  the  Mineralogical  Department 
OF  Columbia  University 

Volume  VI 

9.  Some  New  Appliances  and  Methods  for  the  Study  of  Crystals. 
By  A.  J.  Moses.  Transactions  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences^ 
xvi,  pp.  45-57,  1897. 

10.  Optical  Scheme  for  Determination  of  the  Common  Minerals 
in  Rock  Sections.  ByL.  McI.  Luquer.  School  of  Mines  Quar- 
terly^ xix,  November,  1S97. 

Volume  VIII 
The  Geometrical   Characters  of   Crystals — Part  i  of  a  text-book 
upon  Characters  of  Crystals.     By  A.  J.  Moses.      School  of  Alines 
Quarterly,  Ajoril,  July,  November,  1S97. 


UNIVERSITY   STATISTICS 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  character  of  the  de- 
grees conferred  by  the  University  in  the  academic  years  1S94-95, 
1895-6,  and  1896-7. 

1894-5.    1895-6.    1896-7. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  46  54  57 

"                 "in  College  Coui'se  for 
Women  100 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Barnard  College     S  18            31 

Bachelor  of  Laws 36  53            73 

Master  of  Laws    3  o             o 

Doctor  of  Medicine    193  334           40 

Engineer  of  Mines 13  13              7 

Civil  Engineer 23  9            15 

Electrical  Engineer 13  15            37 

Metallurgical  Engineer  i  i               o 

Bachelor  of  Science o  o            i3 

"         "   Philosophy 16  31               i 

Master  of  Arts  33  55            62 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  "31  10            16 

Honorary  degrees i  3              i 

394  4S3  331 
It  will  be  observed  that  only  40  degrees  in  Medicine  were  con- 
ferred this  year  as  against  334  the  year  before.  This  falling  off  is 
due  to  the  installation  of  the  four-years'  curriculum,  there  being  this 
year  no  graduating  class  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
The  next  table  shows  the  registration  in  the  different  schools  of 
the  University  on  November  7,  in  1S95,  1S96  and  1897. 

STUDENTS 

Primarily  registered  in  the  College  :    1895  1896            1897 

Freshman  Class, 67  99              103 

Sophomore  Class, 58  61                S^ 

Junior   Class,  53  49                55 

Senior   Class, 53  51                48 

Specials,  35  40                33 

364  300             313 
Primarily    registered    in    the    Law 
School : 

First-year  Class, 136  171              135 

Second-year  Class,  86  1 00              139 

Third-year  Class, 60  65                93 

Specials, 39  4                 2 

305  340               368 
Primarily  i-egistered  in  the  Medical 
School : 

First-year  Class, 341  376              333 

Second-year  Class, 161  158               190 
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Third-year  Class  330  152  151 

Fourth-year   Class  o  o  1 43 

Specials    33  33  33 

Unclassified     54  16  o 

709  634  739 
Primarily  registered  in  the  Schools 
of  Applied  Science : 

First-year  Class   123  105  123 

Second-year  Class 85  88  106 

Third-year  Class  71  So  74 

Fourth-year  Class  50  63  80 

Graduates  i  38 

Specials  31  16  13 

351  355  404 

Primarily  registei-ed  under  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Political  Science  58  59         64 

Primarily  registered  under  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Philosophy 87  82        113 

Primarily  registered  under  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Pure  Science 32  36        44 

1806  1796        2033 

Auditors ■ 18 

Barnard  College  * 71 

Total  number  of  students  under  the  control  of   the  Uni- 
versity      3122 

An  analysis  of  the  registration  figures  shows  that  the  body  of  stu- 
dents entering  the  University  in  schools  which  are  graded  by  classes  is 
considerable  less  than  last  year — 582  in  1897  as  against  651  in  1896. 
Of  these  schools  the  College  Schools  of  Applied  Science  show  a 
slight  inci-ease  in  the  size  of  the  entering  class ;  the  Law  School 
and  Medical  School  a  distinct  decrease.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  increase  in  the  total  number  of  students  in  these  schools  (1,813 
this  year,  as  against  1,619  ^^^^  y^^i"?  ^^^  1,639  ^'^  1895-6)  is  to  be 
explained  as  caused  by  the  moving  upward  of  the  large  classes  en- 
tering in  1895  and  1896,  a  process  which  will  probably  increase 
the  totals  for  1898  and  1899  also. 

It    is   interesting   to   compare  these  figures   of  registration   with 

*  Seniors  and  graduate  students  receiving  instructions  under  the  various 
Faculties. 
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those  of  Han-ard  University  at  practically  the  same  date,  October 
27,  1S97. 

Harvard.  Columbia. 

College 1S09  313 

Schools  of  Applied  Science 395  404 

Law  School 537  36S 

Medical  School 561  729 

Faculties  of  Philosophy,  Political  Science, 

and  Pure  Science 26S  291* 

Harvard  has  several  departments  not  represented  at  Columbia — a 
dental  school,  a  veterinary  school,  and  an  agricultural  school. 
These  swell  the  total  number  of  students  at  Harvai'd  to  3,778,  as 
against  2,122  at  Columbia.  But  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  chief 
difference  in  the  figures  is  due  to  the  great  size  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. Deducting  the  number  of  students  at  each  College,  and  the 
schools  at  Hai-vard  not  represented  here,  and  the  results  are  sur- 
prisingly alike.  Harvard  has  1,761  graduate  and  professional  stu- 
dents, and  Columbia  1,793. 

The  table  below  analyses  the  total  figures  of  registration  in  the  Fac- 
ulties of  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  and  Pure  Science,  showing 
the  number  of  students  taking  majors  under  each  department.  It  in- 
cludes also  the  graduate  students  in  the  schools  of  Applied  Science. 
The  total  figures  of  registration  exceed  considerably  in  each  faculty 
those  given  on  page  78.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  represent 
registration  at  a  later  date,  that  they  include  women  students,  and 
that  they  include  students  in  the  Medical  School  and  Law  School 
who  are  working  for  higher  degrees. 

Schools  of  Applied  Science 

A.  chi  tectu  re 2 

Civil  and  Sanitary  Engineering  2 

Electrical  Engineering 3 

Mining 2 

Total 9 

Faculty  of  Philosophy 
Division  of  Philosophy : 

Men.     Women.         Total. 
Philosophy    35  3  38 

•Including  the  studentsfrom  Barnard  College  registered  in  these  faculties. 
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Education 9  5  14 

Psychology 606 

~     58 
Division  of  English  and  Literature  : 

English 6  I  7 

Literature 19  6  25 

""     32 
Division  of  Classical  Philology : 

Greek 257 

Latin 9  2  11 

^      iS 

Semitic  Languages 11  o  11 

Music 8  2  10 

Romance  Languages  5  2  7 

Germanic  Languages 404 

Indo-Iranian  Languages...  i  o  i 

141 
Faculty  of  Political  Science 

Constitutional  Law 19 

Political  Economy  and  Finance , 13 

Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence i 

Administrative  Law 8 

History  and  Political  Philosophy 25 

International  Law i 

Sociology  and  Statistics 15 

Faculty  of  Pure  Science 

Men.     Women.         Total. 

Mathematics 2  6  8 

Mechanics  303 

Physics 303 

Chemistry  19  2  21 

Mineralogy  202 

Astronomy..'. 213 
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KING'S    COLLEGE   IN  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLU- 
TION    I 

WHEN  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  announced,  in  June,  1754, 
the  opening  of  the  "College  of  New  York,"*  the 
revolutionary  history  of  King's  had  already  begun.  Long 
before  the  new  Presidentf  left  his  pastoral  work  at  Stratford 
there  had  appeared  those  causes  of  dissension  which,  in  their 
later  development,  were  to  aid  in  the  estrangement  of  class- 
mates and  to  connect  closely  the  early  life  of  the  College  with 
the  impending  struggle  of  the  people.  The  evil  spirit  of 
the  controversy  of  the  fifties  was  perforce  imparted  to  each 
one  of  those  college  men  who  in  '75  followed  duty  to  one  side 
or  to  the  other,  and  who,  living  and  working  for  king  or  for 
countr}',  showing  principle  and  conscience  in  conflict  with 
prejudice  and  interest,  gave  to  the  Revolutionary  history  of 
King's  its  full  share  of  pathos,  honor,  and  inspiration. 

The  prominence  of  the   colleges  at  Cambridge  and  New 

*This  interesting  prospectus  has  been  reprinted  in  The  Origin  and 
Early  History  of  Columbia  College,  by  George  H.  Moore,  New  York,  1S90,  pp. 
43-46 ;  and  also  in  Colutnbia  College  in  the  City  of  Nevj  York :  Charters, 
Acts  and  Official  Documents,  compiled  by  John  B.  Pine,  New  York,  1895, 
pp.  69-71. 

fUpon  Johnson,  see  especially  Life  and  Corresfondetice  of  Samuel  Joh^i- 
son,  by  E.  Edwards  Beardsley,  New  York,  1874. 
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Haven,  and  the  recent  establishment  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  early  aroused  due  local  pride  and  intensified  the  gen- 
eral recognition  of  the  need,  and  propriety,  of  facilities  for 
higher  education.  As  was  natural,  recourse  was  had 
to  the  lottery ;  and  after  some  five  years  of  effort  a  fund 
amounting  to  more  than  three  thousand  pounds  was  by  law, 
in  November,  175 1,  entrusted  to  the  control  of  a  board  of 
trustees.  The  predominance  in  this  board  of  Church  of 
England  men  was  so  pronounced  as  to  occasion  rumors  that 
they  were  planning  to  secure  a  charter  which  should  de- 
liver the  control  of  the  College  to  members  of  their  own 
communion.  Under  such  stimulus  there  developed  abun- 
dant sectarian  quibblings  and  general  unrest.  In  the  midst 
of  this  the  vigorous  Church  of  Scotland  trustee,  William 
Livingston,*  began,  in  the  fall  of  1752,  the  publication  of 
The  Independent  Rejlecto7'.\  In  this,  over  such  signatures 
as  "Timothy  Freeheart "  and  "  Shadrech  Plebianus,"  Liv- 
ingston and  his  coterie  passed  from  harmless  discussion  of 
extravagant  funerals  and  of  the  inspection  of  beef  to  sharp 
criticism  of  the  religious  narrowness  of  the  proposed  founda- 
tion. J 

The  appearance  of  this  formidable  attack  in  the  public 
press  naturally  brought  forth  in  Gaine's  Mercury  the  views 
of  the  "  College"  side,  and  soon  argument  was  put  aside  for 
invective  and  its  attendants.  Not  only  did  the  spirit  of  the 
contestants  become  unduly  embittered,  but  the  question  at 
issue  was  so  widened  as  to  include  the  whole  subject  of  the 
established  church,  the  relation  of  the  colonies  to  the  home 
government,  and  kindred  matters  of  an  import  more  political 
than  religious  or  educational.      In  the  controversy  even  the 

*  Later  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  17S7,  and  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  In  general,  see 
A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  William  Livingston.,  by  Theodore  Sedgwick,  New 
York,  1833. 

fNos.  17-22,  27  and  44  are  especialh- pertinent  to  the  discussion  of  the 
College. 

j  See  J.  Sabin,  Bibliotheca  Americana,  No.  34,  452.  A  copy  is  in  the  Le- 
nox Library.  Much  helpful  attention  has  been  given  to  the  writer  by  the 
Librarian  and  his  assistants. 
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pulpit  was  heard,  and  the  author  of  The  Reflector  early  ex- 
pressed to  a  clerical  critic  his  admiration  for  "  his  ingenuity 
in  proving  him  to  be  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  the  Apocalypse, 
who  have  hitherto  puzzled  all  the  divines  in  the  world."  He 
reiterated  his  appeal  for  equal  rights  and  religious  freedom, 
and  the  incident  privileges,  admitting  that  his  own  belief  in 
the  Scriptures  was  such  that  he  would  "  doubtless  be  honored 
with  martyrdom,  did"  he  "not  live  in  a  government  which 
restrains  that  fiery  zeal  which  would  reduce  a  man's  body 
to  ashes  for  the  illumination  of  his  understanding."  When, 
however,  he  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  ' '  to  defend  the 
Christian  religion  is  one  thing,  and  to  knock  a  man  on  the 
head  for  being  of  a  different  opinion  is  another  thing,"  he 
found  himself  on  too  advanced  ground  and  unable  to  control 
a  single  press  in  the  province. 

Not  only  had  The  Reflector  failed,  but  the  legislature  had 
voted  a  considerable  appropriation  for  the  proposed  institu- 
tion, and  the  "College"  party  was  triumphant.  The  as- 
surance arising  from  political  success  was  strengthened  by  the 
substantial  cooperation  of  Trinity  Church,*  and  in  the  fall 
succeeding  the  opening  of  the  College  the  charter  was  ap- 
proved by  the  lieutenant-governor  and  council. f  To  the 
objectionable  clauses  formal  dissent  was  made  by  Councillors 
Alexander  and  Smith  ;  and  in  the  following  month,  Novem- 
ber, 1754,  Livingston,  scorning  a  seat  in  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, effected  with  much  difficulty  an  arrangement  by 
which  Hugh  Gaine,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Mercury^  the 
organ  of  the  Church  of  England  party,  agreed  to  allot  the 
first  part  of  his  paper  to  the  authors  of  the  Watch  Tower. %  By 
these  writers  the  contest  was  waged  again  for  a  full  year, 
their  discussions  running  a  long  gamut  of  questions  related 


*The  releasebvTrinity  Church  to  King's  College  of  apart  of  the  "  King's 
farm,"  on  certain  conditions  as  to  the  presidency,  etc.,  is  printed  in  Colum- 
bia College:  Charters^  Acts  and  Official  Docuinents,  pp.  66-68. 

t  The  text  of  this  document  is  given  in  Columbia  College:  Charters,  Acts 
atid  Official  Documejtts,  pp.  10-24. 

JMention  should  be  made  of  an  article  on  "  The  Whigs  of  Colonial  New- 
York,"  bj  Charles  II.  Levermore,  in  The  American  Historical  Review^  I., 
238-250. 
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more  or  less  closely  to  the  opening  phase  of  the  Revolution. 
The  author  in  the  end  swung  round  to  his  chief  strain — that 
"  Our  Academy,  as  I  have  frequently  demonstrated,  should 
be  clogged  with  no  Tests  or  Restrictions  ;"  and  in  his  vale- 
dictor}^  he  proclaimed  that,  "  had  I  not  sounded  the  Alarm, 
Bigotry  would  e'er  now,  have  triumphed  over  the  natural 
Rights  of  British  Subjects ;  and  a  Party-College  been 
erected,"  tbreatening  to  raise  his  alarm  as  often  there- 
after as  necessary,  "  tho'  I  flatter  myself,  that  Bigotry  will 
hide  its  Head  in  shame,  under  the  Administration  of  Sir 
Charles  Hardy." 

The  exigencies  of  the  French  war  tended,  in  a  measure,  to 
enforce  a  shamed  silence  onl  ocal  dissensions  ;  and  Sir  Charles, 
already  in  his  province,  gave  assurance  to  the  friends  of  the 
College  by  his  influential  recognition  and  by  his  generous 
personal  gift.  Soon  the  College  entered  its  first  home,  the 
corner-stone  of  which,  still  preserved  in  the  University  Li- 
brary, was  laid  by  that  "  Vir  praecellentissimus,  Carolus 
Hardy,  Eques  Auratus."* 

With  that  event,  and  with  the  first  commencement  in  June, 
1758,1  the  beginnings  of  the  College  had  been  made.  They 
had  been  made,  plainly,  amid  significant  controversies ;  and 
although  the  political  strife  continued,  the  control  of  the  Col- 
lege had  been  gained  by  the  church  party,  and  the  institution 
had  been  committed  distinctly  to  a  line  of  policy  which  was 
to  connect  it  closely,  in  its  early  course,  with  English  ideas 
and  English  interests.  The  troublous  times  of  the  first  decade 
rise  into  importance  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
problems  and  tendencies  which  in  those  times  became  clearly 
defined  and  which,  thereafter,  were  to  determine  much  in  the 
history  of  the  College. 

Necessarily,  there  was  a  minority ;  and  many  families  of 
what  was  to  become  the   "  patriot"  and  Presbyterian  party, 

*On  August  23,  1756.  For  an  account  of  the  corner-stone  laying,  see 
The  New  Voyk  Gazette  :  or,  the  Weekly  Post-Boy,  August  30,  1756. 

tAn  account  of  this  event  may  be  found  in  The  New  York  Gazette  :  or, 
the  Weekly  Post-Boy,  June  26,  1758. 
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waiving  the  distasteful  exercise  of  forms  for  the  sake  of 
the  unusual  opportunities  recently  acquired,  sent  their  sons 
to  the  already  well  established  College.  With  them  were  fel- 
low-students from  families  inseparably  attached  to  the  "  home" 
country  and  its  king.  Benson  and  Livingston  were  the  con- 
temporaries of  Colden  and  Van  Schaack ;  Philipse  and 
Beverly  Robinson  were  in  college  with  Troup  and  Hamilton  ; 
and  Peter  Kissam  was  a  classmate  of  Marinus  Willett, 
nephew  of  the  renowned  agitator.  In  both  sets  were  young 
men  coming  from  families  whose  members  were  equally 
distinguished  for  ability,  courage,  and  public  service ;  and 
it  was  inevitable  that,  when  the  fateful  time  should  come, 
the  classmates  of  King's  should  separate  to  the  opposed 
ranks,  and  sacrifice  friendship,  security,  and  opportunity 
in  maintenance  of  principle  and  devotion  to  duty.  In  the 
manner  and  results  of  that  separation  was  much  to  em- 
phasize the  thoroughness  of  the  convictions  then  controlling  the 
actions  of  men,  the  high  type  of  honesty  upheld  by  those 
prominent  in  public  life,  and  the  chivalric  spirit  which  could 
understand  an  enemy  whose  motives  were  pure  and  con- 
done his  acts.  To  those  who  then  went  with  the  "patriot" 
party  this  people  has  never  ceased  to  render  increasing  honor. 
The  heartiness  of  such  recognition  should  not,  however,  in 
the  least  degree,  militate  against  rendering  equal  honor  to 
those  who,  with  honest  hearts  and  sincere  purpose,  failed  in 
their  day  to  recognize  that  at  Concord,  as  Lowell  has  truly 
said, 

*  *  *  English  law  and  English  thought 
'Gainst  the  self-will  of  England  fought. 

From  the  official  records  it  appears  that  more  than  two 
hundred  students  had  been  connected  with  King's  College 
prior  to  the  Revolution.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  five  re- 
ceived the  bachelor's  degree  and  one  hundred  and  eight  left 
college  before  graduation,  either  as  a  result  of  the  ordi- 
nary processes  or  "on  account  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
public  affairs."  Considering  merely  the  seven  score  men 
who  received  their  first  degree  or  who  were  in  college  at  the 
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outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  further  records  are  avaiUible  of 
scarcely  one-half  the  number.  Certain  t3^pes,  however,  may 
be  presented  in  this  outline  to  characterize  the  work  of  the 
college  men  in  the  literary,  political,  and  military  activity  of 
the  years  of  discord.  To  such  service  many  college  men 
early  turned ;  and  in  them  was  centered  the  real  life  of 
King's  in  the  decade  following  that  darkening  time  when 
their  President,  sacrificing  dignity  for  security,  abandoned 
the  College  and,  giving  what  he  called  a  "  longing,  lingering 
view,"  bade  farewell  to  his  '*  much  lov'd  York." 

Nothing  was  more  theatrical  in  the  Revolutionary  history  of 
the  College  than  the  closing  episode  in  the  administration  of 
the  young  Fellow  of  Queen's,  who,  coming  out  in  '62  as  the 
personal  nominee  of  Archbishop  Seeker,  had,  in  the  following 
year,  succeeded  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  presidency.  Soon  becom- 
ing widely,  and  well,  known  for  his  academic  ability,  Myles 
Cooper  early  added  to  his  prominence  by  enlisting  his  powers 
and  influence  on  the  side  for  whose  service  he  had  had  such 
thorough  preparation.  His  name  became  a  common  one  in 
political  circles  ;  and  his  connection  with  the  proposed  Ameri- 
can bishopric  was  perpetuated  by  the  author  of  McFiiigal  in 
his  allusion  to  the  time  when 

Aloft  a  Cardinal's  hat  is  spread 
O'er  punster  Cooper's  reverend  head. 

In  private  letters  and  public  print  he  received  ample  and 
unfavorable  attention,  culminating  in  April,  1775,  in  a  letter, 
purporting  to  emanate  from  Philadelphia,  addressed  to 
Messrs.  Delancy,  White,  Colden,  Watts,  and  Cooper,  of 
New  York.  In  this  they  were  told  that  they  had  "  defeated 
the  attempts  of  the  Congress  to  bring  about  a  constitutional 
reconciliation  with  Great  Britain,"  and  that  they  had  "held 
up  a  signal  for  civil  war."  Finally  to  "  3'e  parricides"  the 
parting  injunction  was  given  :  "  Fly  for  your  lives,  or  antici- 
pate your  doom  by  becoming  your  own  executioner."  In 
spite  of  such  an  attack,  and  only  a  few  days  thereafter.  Dr. 
Cooper  wrote  to  a  friend  that  for  the  sake  of  the  College  he 
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was  inclined  to  stay  in  "  this  country  of  confusion"  as  long  as 
prudence  allowed.  On  that  same  night  a  gang  of  the  pro- 
gressive party  went  to  the  "  elegant  edifice"  of  the  College, 
prepared  to  mete  out  their  own  justice  to  the  President. 
Warned  by  a  college  student,  now  figuring  in  the  President's 
eye  as  "an  heaven-directed  youth,"  Dr.  Cooper  made  good 
his  escape,  while  the  crowd,  as  the  story  runs,  was  held  in 
check  by  the  harangues  of  Troup  and  his  young  friend  Ham- 
ilton. Under  date  of  May  10,  1776,*  the  exiled  President 
gave  to  the  Gentleman'' s  Magazine  his  reminiscence  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  unhappy  experience,  telling  how,  "  un- 
conscious of  the  dark  design,"  he  heard  the  "  voice  divine  :" 

"Awake!  awake!  the  storm  is  nigh, — 
"  This  instant  rouse,  —this  instant  flv, — 

"  The  next  may  be  too  late  : 
"  Four  hvmdred  men,  a  murderous  band, 
"  Access,  importunate,  demand, 

"  And  shake  the  groaning  gate." 

That  moment,  all  the  furious  throng, 
An  entrance  forcing,  poured  along. 

And  filled  rc\y  peaceful  cell ; 
Where  homeless  jest,  and  modest  mirth, 
And  cheerful  laughter,  oft  had  birth. 

And  joy  was  wont  to  dwell. 

They  force  each  yielding  door ; 
And  whilst  their  curses  load  my  head. 
With  piercing  steel  they  probe  the  bed, 

And  thirst  for  human  gore. — 

Happily  soon  sheltered  from  such  thirst  aboard  the  "  King- 
fisher," Myles  Cooper  passed  from  the  American  life. 
Nevertheless,  the  usual  commencement  was  held  on  May 
16  ;t  and  on  June  i  Rivington's  Gazetteer  contained  the  fol- 

*It  has  been  stated  in  the  History  of  Nexv  York  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  by  Thomas  Jones,  New  York,  1879,  I.,  59,  that  the  President's 
enforced  departure  occurred  in  August,  1775.  There  is  available,  however, 
a  letter  written  in  London,  July  5,  1775,  saying:  "The  midnight  attack  on 
Dr.  Cooper  is  laid  before  the  public  in  highly  finished  colors;     *     *     *  ." 

t  A  notice  of  this  ceremony  was  printed  in  Rivington's  Gazetteer,  May 
1^1  I775i  where  eight  students  are  named  as  receiving  the  baccalaureate  de- 
gree.    The  General  Catalogue  mentions  only  seven  as   receiving  the  degree. 
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lowing  advertisement :  "  The  Examination  of  Candidates  for 
admission  to  King's  College,  will  be  held  there  every  day- 
next  w^eek."  This  announcement  was  signed  by  Benjamin 
Moore,  of  the  class  of  "68,  w^ho  had  been  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  in  1774,  and  who,  as  acting  president,  was 
now  to  have  charge  of  King's  College  during  its  last  months. 
The  ordinary  difficulties  of  the  situation  were  greatly  in- 
creased when  the  evacuation  of  Boston  led  to  a  change  of  the 
war  centre;  and  on  April  4,  1776,  Colonel  Mifflin  informed 
the  New  York  Committee  of  Safety  that  within  ten  days  the 
total  force  in  New  York  would  be  increased  to  12,000  troops, 
and  that  adequate  quarters  would  be  required.  The  com- 
mittee were  further  informed  that  there  were  then  very  few, 
if  any,  students  in  the  College,  and  that  its  building  was  a 
strong  edifice  finished  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  very  little 
injured  b}'  the  reception  of  troops.  By  the  committee  it  was 
accordingly  ordered,  "  That  the  governors  of  the  College  in 
this  city  be  requested  to  remove  the  College  library,  and  every 
other  matter  in  that  building  which  might  receive  injury,  and 
secure  the  same  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  proper,  and  to 
have  the  edifice  left  only  in  a  proper  state  for  the  reception  of 
troops,  within  six  days  from  this  day,  or  as  much  sooner  as  will 
be  convenient  for  the  governors  of  said  College."  Into  the  de- 
tails of  the  use  of  the  building  for  the  succeeding  years  of 
war  it  is  unnecessary'  here  to  enter.  It  is  stated  that  the 
movables  w^ere  placed  in  the  City  Hall,*  but  it  may  well  be 
doubted  that  any  of  that  property  was  long  preserved.  It  seems 
an  open  question  whether  an}^  volume  now  in  the  University 
Library  was  ever  in  the  charge  of  Robert  Harpur.  Books, 
however,  had  given  place  to  arms ;   and  when  the  troops  en- 

*  The  statement  has  been  repeated  in  King's  College :  uo-m  Columbia 
University,  by  John  B.  Pine,  being  pp.  323-355  of  the  Half  Moon  Papers, 
first  series,  New  York,  1S97.  During  parts  of  1775,  1776,  and  1777,  college 
exercises  seem  to  have  been  held  in  the  house  of  the  College  treasurer.  This 
point  has  been  determined  by  Professor  J.  H.  Van  Amringe,  and  will  be  in- 
corporated in  a  forthcoming  article  on  Columbia  prepared  by  him  for  Uni- 
versities and  Their  Sons.  The  proof  of  the  present  article  has  been  read  by 
Professor  Van  Amringe,  and  important  suggestions  have  been  kindly  made 
bv  him. 
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tered  the  College  building  the  men  of  King's  had  already 
entered  both  armies.  King's  had  been  represented  in  the 
Provincial  Congress  and  in  the  Continental  Congress,  as  well 
as  in  the  less  important  political  bodies.  Her  sons  had  further 
shared  in  the  contest  of  political  literature  preceding  the  out- 
break ;  and,  even  before  Dr.  Cooper  had  joined  Captain  Mon- 
tague, the  "  Westchester  Farmer  "  and  his  opponent  had  be- 
come famous  in  local  eyes.  In  their  controversy  may  be 
found  a  fitting  prelude  to  more  serious  matters. 

H.    A.   CUSHING 

(  To  be  continued.) 


SEMITIC    LANGUAGES   AT   COLUMBIA 
I 

AT  QUITE  an  early  date  Oriental  learning  found  a  home 
within  our  University.  While  its  name  was  yet  "  King's 
College,"  and  only  twenty  years  after  a  professorship  in 
Oriental  languages  had  been  founded  at  Harvard  (1754), 
the  Rev.  Johann  C.  Kunze,  S.T.D.,  was  a  regular  member 
of  its  faculty,  with  the  title  "  Professor  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages." The  interest  attaching  to  the  East,  and  to  the 
literature  of  the  East,  naturally  centered  around  the  study  of 
the  Bible.  The  idea  that  this  part  of  the  world  might  have 
something  of  its  own  to  tell  us  that  is  worth  hearing,  is  quite 
a  modern  one.  This  theological  interest  has  made,  and  in 
many  institutions  it  does  still  make,  all  the  other  Semitic 
tongues  mere  handmaids  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  Bible.  Be-; 
fore  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Kunze,  there  had  been  some 
attempt  to  include  Hebrew,  at  least,  as  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  new  college.  Indeed,  in  the  "Laws  and 
Orders  of  the  College  of  New  York  "  adopted  by  the  Trustees, 
on  June  3,  1755,  Section  VI.,  i  reads,  "The  business  of 
the  first  year  shall  be  to  go  and  perfect  their  studies  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classic  and   to  go  over  a  system  of  Rhet- 
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oric,  Geography  and  Chronolog}',  and  such  as  are  designed 
for  the  pulpit  shall  also  study  Hebrew."  I  have  been  unable 
to  tind  out  whether  any  student  did  study  Hebrew ;  though 
Dr.  Myles  Cooper,  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  college  under 
the  Roval  Charter,  in  his  account  of  the  work  done  in  1773, 
says,  "  Hebrew  w^as  among  the  subjects  taught  by  proper 
masters  and  Professors."  I  should  think  that  Myles  Cooper 
himself  must  have  taken  some  lively  interest  in  such  studies. 
In  Benjamin  Kennicott's  Annual  Account  of  the  Collection 
of  Hehrezv  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament^  the  result  of  which 
collection  w^as  his  Variae  Lectiones,  he  writes  telling  of  his 
successes  for  the  year  1769:  "  But,  as  my  wishes  have  ex- 
tended themselves  to  every  quarter  of  the  world ;  and  as  my 
hopes  have  been  more  than  answered  by  the  MSS.  in  Europe 
and  from  Africa  ;  so  now,  I  congratulate  the  public,  on  the  in- 
formation lately  sent  me  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Cooper,  Presi- 
dent of  King's  College,  New  York,  in  America.  This  infor- 
mation is,  that  Mr.  Sampson  Simson,  a  very  worthy  and 
benevolent  old  gentleman,  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  living 
in  that  city,  is  in  possession  of  a  MS.  of  very  great  antiquity, 
containing  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible ;  which  he  probably 
w^ould  send  to  England  for  my  use,  if  I  properly  requested  it. 
This  I  have  done  accordingly ;  and  I  do  here  express  my 
thanks  as  heartily  to  the  President  for  his  notice,  as  I  shall 
to  the  Possessor  of  the  MS.,  if  he  obligingly  favors  me  with 
the  sight  of  it."  He  was  obligingly  favored  with  the  sight  of 
it ;  for  in  his  Dessertatio  generalis  in  Vetus  Testame^itinn 
Hehraicum  Kennicott  remarks,  "  Quod  ad  Americam  attinet : 
licet  indagationes,  sub  auspiciis  Spectatissimi  Viri  R.  Mel- 
ville factae,  ibi  male  cesserint ;  tamen  reverendus  M.  Cooper, 
Praeses  Collegii  Regii  Neo-Eboracensis,  invenit  in  Ea  urbe 
MStum  Hebraicum  penes  Samp.  Simpson  Judaeum ;  cujus 
bona  cum  venia,  transmissus  fuit  in  Angliam  Codex,  et  a 
me  collatus." 

John  Christopher  Kunze  was  a  German.  He  had  come  in 
1770  from  Artern  in  Saxony — in  which  place  he  w^as  born, 
August  4,  1744 — to    take   charge   of   a  Lutheran  church  in 
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Philadelphia.  He  was  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  preacher.  He 
opened  a  seminary  in  Philadelphia,  and  taught  the  German 
and  the  Oriental  languages  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
When  he  moved  to  New  York,  he  continued  to  preach  and 
to  teach.  His  connection  with  the  College  in  New  York 
commenced  in  1784.  He  resigned  in  1787,  was  again  ap- 
pointed in  1792,  and  was  finally  retired  in  1799.  I  have 
come  across  an  interesting  account  of  his  work  for  the  year 
1794.  As  he  taught  only  "  at  such  hours  as  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  usual  lecture  hours  of  the  college,"  I  take  it 
that  his  work  was  largely  with  graduates.  He  probably  got 
but  a  little  distance  beyond  the  beginnings  of  Hebrew,  and 
w^s  not  overburdened  with  lecture  and  class  hours.  The 
report  runs  : 

"John  Christoff  Kunze,  S.T.D.,  is  the  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages,  and  assists  the  Students  of  Divinity  of  all  denomina- 
tions in  their  pursuits  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
original  language  of  such  documents  of  revealed  religion  as  belong 
to  the  Old  Testament.  He  teaches  the  graduates  and  under-grad- 
uates  of  Columbia  College,  and  others  who  apply  for  the  purpose, 
at  such  hours  as  do  not  interfere  with  the  usual  lecture  hours  of 
the  college.  He  endeavors  to  lead  his  scholars  so  far  in  one  year, 
as  to  enable  them  to  come,  by  close  application  to  books  and  pri- 
vate industry,  to  any  degree  of  improvement  without  the  further 
oral  aid  of  a  teacher;  though  he  offers  to  all  such  as  will  attend 
him  a  second  year,  to  read,  at  a  particular  hour,  one  or  more  of  the 
most  difficult  books  of  the  Bible  with  them ;  as  also  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  principles  of  the  related  languages,  the  Arabic, 
Syiiac,  and  Chaldaic,  which  he  considers  as  highly  useful,  and  to 
a  divine,  whose  theological  knowledge  aims  at  something  more 
than  what  is  commensurate  with  the  general  standard  of  country 
ministers,  as  necessary  and  essential. 

"  The  Professor  only  expects,  that  for  such  an  additional  hour, 
a  competent  number  will  apply  to  constitute  a  class;  but  for  teach- 
ing the  principles,  he  considers  his  appointment  as  obligatory  to 
admit  an  individual. 

"  As  he  found  it  difficult  to  procure  a  printed  grammar  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  in  this  country,  and  the  use  of  different  grammars 
would  retard  the  progress  of  the  students,  he  has  brought  all  that  is 
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necessary  and  essential  into  the  small  compass  of  four  sheets,  of 
which  each  of  his  hearers,  by  degrees,  takes  a  copy ;  and  he  flat- 
ters himself,  that  his  method  hitherto  has  proved  more  compendi- 
ous and  more  advantageous  than  that  generally  pursued.  Only  a 
few  of  the  principal  rules  are  to  be  gotten  by  heart,  and  the  rest 
are  rendered  familiar  by  the  practice. 

"  He  connects,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  practical  ex- 
ercises of  reading  and  analyzing,  with  the  explanation  of  the  prin- 
ciples, for  which  purpose  he  chooses  the  Psalms  of  David,  out  of 
which  he  selects  those  verses  which  contain  all  the  words  occurring 
in  them ;  which  verses  amount  to  no  more  than  564,  according  to 
Opitius  and  Bythner ;  and  he  gives  all  the  words  for  every  task 
with  which  the  memory  is  to  be  impressed.  The  number  of  tasks 
of  the  grammar,  as  well  as  the  practical  exercises  described, 
amounts  to  130.  Did  the  students  regularly  attend,  to  complete 
the  whole,  twenty-six  weeks  would  be  required,  allowing  five  hours 
to  a  week ;  but  experience  has  taught  that  the  course  commonly 
runs  through  the  year.  The  time  hitherto  found  most  suitable  is 
every  day,  Satuixlay  and  Sunday  excepted,  from  twelve  to  one ; 
and  the  place,  the  Professor's  house ;  and  the  commencement  of  the 
lecture,  the  end  of  the  spring  vacation  in  June." 

Why  Dr.  Kunze  resigned  in  1787  is  not  apparent.  Per- 
haps his  experience  had  been  that  of  a  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Harvard  more  than  one  hundred  years  before.  Michael 
Wigglesworth  wrote  in  his  day-book,  under  date  of  August 
29,  1653,  "  My  pupils  all  came  to  me  this  day  to  desire  they 
might  cease  learning  Hebrew^  ;  I  withstood  it  with  all  the 
reason  I  could,  yet  all  will  not  satisfy  them.  Thus  am  I 
requited  for  my  love,  and  thus  little  fruit  of  all  my  prayers  and 
tears  for  their  good."  Kunze's  second  retirement,  in  1799, 
had  a  more  material  reason.  It  was  due  to  financial  diffi- 
culties caused  by  the  discontinuance  of  a  grant  of  £750  from 
the  State,  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  College  to  keep 
up  the  professorships  of  oriental  languages,  of  French,  and  of 
law.  His  library,  even,  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  collec- 
tion of  the  College ;  for  his  successor — after  an  interval  of 
many  years — relates  that  he  purchased  a  volume  "  at  the  sale 
of   a  portion  of  the  library  of  the   Rev.    Dr.    Kunze  (a  Lu- 
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theran  clergyman  who  had    been    professor    of    Hebrew  in 
Columbia  College)." 

II 

Between  the  years  1799  and  1830  I  have  looked  in  vain  to 
find  that  any  provision  was  made  to  teach  Eastern  languages. 
But  on  February  2,  1830,  when  a  plan  had  been  mooted  to 
found  a  university  in  New  York,  the  trustees  suddenly  took 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and  elected  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Hulbert  Turner,  D.D.,  as  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language 
and  Literature.  Dr.  Turner  was  a  Philadelphian  by  birth  ;: 
and  when  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  was  finally  established  in  New  York  City  in 
the  year  182 1,  he  was  appointed  to  be  its  "  Professor  of  Bib- 
lical learning  and  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  In 
his  autobiography  Dr.  Turner  has  himself  given  an  account 
of  his  work  at  Columbia  : 

' '  The  monotonous  tenor  of  my  life,  for  several  subsequent  years, 
affords  but  little  worthy  of  notice.  In  1830,  while  efforts  were  in 
progress  to  establish  the  New  York  University,  Columbia  College 
thought  it  expedient  to  revive  her  old  professorship  of  Hebrew, 
which  many  years  before  had  been  held  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kunze, 
whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention,  and  which  had  continued 
vacant  since  his  death.  Very  much  to  my  surprise,  the  choice  fell 
on  me,  and  since  that  time  I  have  enjoyed  the  title  of  Professor  of 
the  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature  in  Columbia  College.  In 
order  to  bring  the  subject  of  the  Professorship  somewhat  before  the 
public,  I  delivered,  in  1831,  three  lectures  in  the  chapel  of  the 
College.  They  were  afterw'ards  printed  in  the  Biblical  Repository^ 
vol.  i.,  no.  iii.,  pages  491-530,  Andover,  1831,  under  the  tide. 
Claims  of  the  Hebrew  Language  atid  Literature.  They  excited 
very  little  interest,  however,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  numbers  of 
the  auditors  amounted  to  thirty  on  any  one  occasion,  although  the 
lectures  were  free  to  all.  Scarcely  any  of  the  clergy  attended ;  but 
Bishop  Hobart  was  regularly  present.  It  was  my  original  inten- 
tion to  continue  the  course,  but  I  abandoned  it  for  want  of  en- 
couragement. During  two  or  three  winters  I  gave  gratuitous  in- 
struction to  small  classes  every  Saturday  at  the  Seminary.     The 
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first  class  consisted  of  jNIessrs.  Richard  Cox,  Anthony  Ten  Broeck, 
and  James  A.  Williams,  all  of  whom  aftei-wards  became  students 
of  the  Seminary  and  clergymen  of  our  Church.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  their  attendance,  they  kindly  presented  me  with  a  copy  of  an 
edition  of  the  Septuagint  and  Greek  Testament  in  three  very  neat 
volumes  in  eighteen  mo.,  with  the  inscription :  '  To  Dr.  Samuel 
H.  Turner,  from  his  first  Hebrew  class  in  Columbia  College,  June 
23,  1833.'  As  pocket-volumes,  I  have  found  the  work  very  con- 
venient. After  a  while,  however,  when  Nordheimer  became  known 
as  a  good  Hebrew  teacher,  I  felt  it  less  incumbent  on  me  to  devote 
my  time  to  this  object.  Since  then  I  have  never  been  required  to 
give  lessons  in  Hebrew,  so  that  the  professorship  has  become  a 
sinecure." 

Dr.  Turner  certainly  did  not  receive  as  much  encourage- 
ment at  Columbia  as  a  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
had  a  right  to  expect.  Had  he  taught  other  languages  besides 
Hebrew — and  he  certainly  was  competent  to  do  so — he 
might  perhaps,  have  forged  a  bond  between  the  two  seats  of 
learning,  which  would  have  been  of  advantage  to  both.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  endeared  himself  to  those  who 
studied  under  him.  We  have  seen  that  his  first  class  (which 
was  probably  also  his  last)  was  thankful  to  its  teacher  in 
kind — a  feat  which  no  subsequent  class  in  Oriental  languages 
has  tried  to  emulate.  Dr.  Turner's  name  appears  in  the  Col- 
lege catalogues  until  1857,  though  he  nominally  held  his 
position  until  his  death  in  1861.  In  the  year  1857  the  Trus- 
tees established  a  "  School  of  Letters,"  perhaps  the  first 
attempt  to  develop  Columbia  into  a  university.  One  of  the 
subjects  of  instruction  was  announced  as  '*  Oriental  and 
Modern  Languages,  as  far  as  possible  ;"  and  this  announce- 
ment w^as  renewed  for  several  years,  always  with  the  atten- 
dant "  as  far  as  possible."  This  possibility  seems  not  to  have 
presented  itself  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  Even  when,  in 
1880,  a  "scheme  for  instruction  to  graduates"  was  reported 
by  the  Trustees  (June  4)  and  provision  was  therein  made  for 
instruction  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature,  a  clause 
was  added,  "as  soon  as  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be 
made." 
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III 

It  was  six  years  before  any  decided  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
troduce Oriental  learning — so  far  as  the  Semitic  side  was  con- 
cerned— into  Columbia.  Another  period  of  almost  thirty 
years  had  gone  by  when  Dr.  H.  T.  Peck  was  appointed,  June  7, 
1886,  "  Tutor  in  Latin  and  Semitic  Languages."  On  Novem- 
ber I,  of  the  same  year,  the  undersigned  was  made  "  Honor- 
ary Instructor  in  the  Syriac  Language  and  Literature."  The 
first  attempt  was  here  made  to  go  beyond  the  rudimentary 
Hebrew  for  divinity  students.  Dr.  Peck  even  included  some 
of  the  Hamitic  tongues  in  the  courses  he  offered.  At  the 
same  time  Dr.  A.  V.  W.  Jackson  began  to  teach  Zend  or 
Avestan ;  and  as  far  back  as  1883,  Dr.  E.  D.  Perry  had  been 
made  Instructor  in  Sanscrit.  Here  was  the  nucleus  of  a 
Department  of  Oriental  Languages,  one  of  the  first  really 
university  departments  in  the  new  Columbia  that  was  to  be. 
President  Barnard  had  very  clearly  seen  this ;  and  in  his 
Annual  Report  for  1887  (P-  49)  he  said : 

"  A  more  indirect,  and  not  entirely  anticipated  consequence  of 
this  same  System  of  Fellowship  appointments,  has  been  the  spon- 
taneous growth  here  of  an  incipient  School  of  Oriental  Literature 
and  Comparative  Philosophy.  Among  our  young  scholars  selected 
for  distinction  as  Fellows,  it  has  happened  that  thei'e  have  been  sev- 
eral whose  tastes  led  them  to  the  study  of  the  Vedas,  the  Avesta,  the 
Hebrew  Old  Testament,  the  Talmud,  the  Koran,  and  other  books 
not  usually  sought  except  by  students  of  the  philosophy  of  language. 
These,  having  become  members  of  our  teaching  body,  as  assistants 
in  the  classical  departments,  have  voluntarily  offered  their  services 
to  aid  others  to  follow  the  same  difficult  path  which  they  had  them- 
selves pursued ;  and  thus,  without  trouble  or  expense  to  ourselves, 
we  have  become  possessed  of  the  germ  of  a  School  of  Philosophy, 
which  bids  fair  to  reflect  signal  honor  on  the  institution  which  has 
cherished  it  into  life." 

The  death  of  Professor  Short  in  1886,  however,  threw  the 
whole  burden  of  the  Latin  department  upon  Dr.  Peck's 
shoulders  ;  and,  though  his  courses  were  announced  in  the 
circular  for  1887-88,  and  his  name  still  appeared  in  the  circu- 
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lar  of  1SSS-S9,  he  had  practically  given  up  the  work,  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  Latin,  of  which  he  became  profes- 
sor on  November  5,  1888.  But  the  department  was  now 
firmh'  established ;  and  it  announced  itself  as  a  department 
by  publishing  in  1887  a  separate  "  Programme  of  Courses  of 
Study  in  Oriental  and  Hamitic  Languages"' — the  very  first 
of  the  whole  series  of  departmental  circulars.  In  1887  some 
friends  of  the  college  agreed  to  endow  a  chair  of  Rabbinical 
Literature  for  a  period  of  five  years  :  and  on  October  7,  the 
undersigned  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  fill 
that  chair.  Because  of  Professor  Peck's  retirement,  the  whole 
of  the  work  in  the  Semitic  Languages  was  given  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Rabbinical  Literature.  In  consequence  of  this,  his 
title  was  changed,  June  3,  1889,  to  "  Professor  of  Rabbinical 
Literature  and  Instructor  in  the  Semitic  Languages,"  and  on 
April  4,  1892,  to  "Professor  of  Rabbinical  Literature  and 
the  Semitic  Languages." 

The  appointment  of  Professor  Perry  in  1895  to  the  Jay  pro- 
fessorship in  Greek  brought  about  a  rearrangement  of  at  least 
one  part  of  the  work  done  in  the  department.  Dr.  Jackson 
took  upon  himself  all  the  work  in  both  the  Sanscrit  and  the 
Iranian  languages.  The  Oriental  Department  is  thus  at  pres- 
ent made  up  of  two  divisions  ;  the  Division  of  Semitic  Lan- 
guages, and  the  Division  of  the  Indo-Iranian  languages.  In 
1884  Mr.  Abraham  Yohannan  was  appointed  Lecturer  in  the 
Oriental  Languages.  Through  this  appointment  the  whole 
department  has  been  able  to  come  in  touch  with  the  modern 
Orient ;  for  it  is  able  to  offer  instruction  in  modern  Persian, 
Armenian,  and  Turkish,  three  of  the  principal  tongues  spoken 
to-day  in  Western  Asia.  The  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Trustees  of  Columbia  and  the  Trustees  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary  has  been  of  distinct  advantage  to  the 
Semitic  Department.  Students  in  the  department  can  now 
attend  lectures  at  the  seminary  which  bear  upon  the  subjects 
of  Hebrew  and  of  Biblical  interpretation ;  while  the  students 
of  the  Seminary  who  wish  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  the 
languages  and  the  civilizations  cognate  to  the  Hebrew  have 
the  opportunity  for  such  study  at  Columbia. 
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IV 
A  glance  at  the  annual  announcements  of  the  department 
will  give  some  little  idea  of  the  extent  of  ground  which  it 
has  to  cover.  Babylonian,  Hebrew,  Jewish,  Phoenician, 
Syriac,  Arabic  civilizations,  in  all  their  various  phases,  in 
their  influence  on  the  religion,  the  arts,  and  tl"te  letters  of 
Europe — and,  therefore,  of  our  own  and  of  all  times — are  the 
subjects  for  which  it  must  train  students  and  investigators. 
For  it  is  not  the  mere  philologist  alone  who  stands  in  need  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  Orient.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  be  a  student  of  Oriental  literature  or  of  Oriental 
history  without  having  the  ability  to  handle  readily  the  texts 
in  which  this  literature  and  this  history  have  found  their  ex- 
pression. The  documents  in  question  are  all  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, and  often  fragmentary  in  character.  They  can 
never  be  used  as  a  basis  for  historical  presentations,  or  for  a 
study  even  of  their  purely  literary  form,  without  first  under- 
going a  rigid  textual  criticism.  And  a  large  part  of  the  ma- 
terial— perhaps,  in  point  of  actual  amount,  the  largest  part — 
is  still  stored  up  as  manuscripts  in  museums  and  libra- 
ries. The  scholar  is  thus  compelled  first  to  edit  the  texts 
before  he  is  able  to  use  them  for  his  investigations.  The 
work  which  the  department  is  called  upon  to  do  is  thus  of  a 
two-fold  character — philological  and  historical.  Courses  for 
at  least  two  years  are  arranged  for  the  philological  study  of 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  the  Babylonian  cuneiform. 
Each  course,  as  a  rule,  runs  for  a  half-year.  Only  at  the 
end  of  four  such  courses  is  the  student  able  to  use  the  vari- 
ous languages  with  some  ease,  and  to  proceed  to  original 
investigations.  Ethiopic  is  considered  to  be  of  minor  im- 
portance. Its  literature  and  its  culture  have  not  been  among 
the  moving  forces  of  the  world.  A  course  of  two  half-years 
is,  therefore,  given  in  that  language  every  second  year. 
This  enables  every  advanced  student  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  language  at  some  point  of  his  university  career,  in  a 
manner  sufficient  for  his  study  of  comparative  Semitic  lin- 
guistics. 
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An  important  part  of  the  work  in  the  department  is  the 
study  of  Semitic  pal^Eography.  Very  much  of  the  older  ma- 
terial is  altogether  a  literature  of  inscriptions.  The  thousands 
of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  are  engraven  on 
stone  and  baked  clay.  Phoenician  documents  have  come 
down  to  us  only  on  stone  and  metal.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  three  or  four  thousand  Arabian  texts  (Sabsean,  Minasan, 
etc.),  while  the  Aramaean  (Old  Aramjean,  Palmyrene,  Naba- 
tsean,  etc.)  are  on  stone  and  papyrus.  Thus,  the  history  of 
the  greater  part  of  Western  Asia  in  its  earliest  days — if  we 
exclude  the  Hebrew  Bible — has  to  be  arduously  put  together 
from  the  data  which  we  get  through  a  study  of  palseographic 
material.  The  courses  in  Babylonian  cuneiform  come  en- 
tirely under  this  head ;  that  which  remains  is  divided  into 
three  courses,  each  course  covering  two  half-years.  In  the 
first,  the  old  Hebrew,  Moabite  and  Phoenician  inscriptions 
are  studied ;  in  the  second,  the  Aram^an ;  and  in  the  third, 
the  early  Arabian. 

The  higher  philological  work  is  done  in  the  Semitic  Sem- 
inar, which  meets  on  Tuesday  evening.  Attendance  at 
the  Seminar  is  obligatory  upon  all  students  who  take  their 
higher  degree  with  a  Semitic  language  as  major.  The  at- 
tempt is  made  to  lead  the  students  to  a  study  of  the  general 
principles  underlying  Semitic  linguistics.  The  following  is 
a  partial  list  of  the  subjects  taken  up  by  the  Seminar  in 
1897-98  :  The  Semitic  dual,  the  Semitic  plural,  inflexion 
in  the  Semitic  languages,  Semitic  nominal  and  verbal  for- 
mations, sounds  peculiar  to  Semitic  speech,  etc.  As  pre- 
liminary to  this  work  the  Professors  of  Indo-Iranian  and  the 
Semitic  languages  organized,  some  time  ago,  a  course  on  the 
principles  of  general  linguistics.  For  several  years  this 
course  has  been  given ;  it  has  proved  a  valuable  aid  in  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  more  special  linguistic  work  in  the 
various  departments. 

The  Post-Biblical,  or  so-called  Rabbinical,  Hebrew  also 
comprises  a  great  variety  of  subjects :  law,  philosophy, 
poetry,  history,  and  literature.     The  policy  of  the  department 
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has  been  to  select  for  the  course  of  each  half-year  specimens 
taken  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  subjects.  During  the  year 
1897-98,  the  first  half-year's  work  has  been  taken  from  the 
poetical,  the  second  half-3^ear's  from  the  philosophical  litera- 
ture. A  course  of  lectures  on  the  literary  history  of  the  vari- 
ous periods  is  also  given  from  time  to  time. 


The  Semitic  Department,  it  will  be  seen,  appeals  to  various 
classes  of  students.  The  student  of  philology  will  find  the 
beginner's  courses  sufficient  to  introduce  him  to  a  whole 
range  of  philological  facts  which  he  can  hardly  dare  to 
ignore.  The  specialist  in  Semitic  philology  can  acquire  a 
broad  training  in  his  specialty,  upon  which  he  can  build  his 
further  linguistic  studies.  The  student  of  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tions which  go  back  into  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  centuries 
before  our  era  can  become  acquainted  with  the  documents 
upon  which  our  knowledge  of  those  epochs  is  based.  The 
student  of  Middle- Age  history — of  the  Crusades,  and  the  Ara- 
bic and  Turkish  influence  in  the  Mediterranean — can  get  a 
knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Turkish,  without  which  knowledge 
he  must  always  be  dependent  upon  purely  secondary  sources. 
The  student  of  the  modern  Orient  can  become  acquainted  with 
the  various  languages  spoken  there  at  the  present  day.  The 
undersigned  has,  from  time  to  time,  offered  an  additional 
course  in  the  modern  Arabic  dialects  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 
The  theological  student  will  need,  in  addition  to  his  Hebrew, 
a  knowledge  of  Syriac,  if  he  wishes  to  understand  the  docu- 
ments of  the  early  church. 

In  the  courses  devoted  to  Hebrew,  the  undergraduate  can 
get  a  grounding  in  the  principles  of  the  language  and  acquire 
a  familiarity  in  reading,  which  will  enable  him  to  go  into  the 
advanced  work  of  Biblical  criticism  and  exegesis  when  he 
enters  the  Seminary.  The  courses  in  the  Seminary  ought 
always  to  be  University  courses.  For  this  purpose  Hebrew 
should  be  taken  at  an  early  stage  of  a  man's  college  career. 
At  Columbia  the  beginning   can  now  be  made  in  the  Junior 
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class.  It  is  hoped  by  many  that  this  privilege  will  soon  be 
extended  to  the  lower  classes.  A  student  in  divinity  certainly 
stands  in  need  of  Hebrew  as  much  as  he  does  of  Greek  or 
Latin.  In  the  courses  which  deal  with  the  interpretation  of 
the  old  Hebrew  records,  the  work  is  purely  philological  and 
historical ;  and  is  intended  for  those  students  who  are  pre- 
vented from  attending  the  courses  offered  by  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary. 

VI 

The  workshop  of  the  department  is,  of  course,  the  Library. 
In  1886  there  was  on  its  shelves  hardly  a  book  which  could 
be  of  use  to  the  student  of  Semitic  Languages.  The  very 
foundations  had  to  be  laid  ;  and  generous  friends  of  the  depart- 
ment have  from  time  to  time  helped  to  develop  its  collections. 
The  most  notable  case  was  the  gift  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Temple  Emanu-El,  New  York,  in  1893,  of  its  extremely 
valuable  library  of  Rabbinical  literature,  containing  over 
four  thousand  books  and  pamphlets.  But  the  number  of  the 
books  represents  very  poorly  its  real  value.  It  is  richer  than 
any  library  in  the  United  States  in  Hebrew  Incunables, 
books  printed  during  the  fifteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries.  This  library  was,  in  fact,  famous  when 
it  was  bought.  The  better  part  of  it  was  collected  by 
Guiseppe  Almanzi,  a  learned  Hebraist  of  Padua ;  to  this 
were  added  two  small  collections,  one  of  which  had  been 
made  in  Permambuco  (Surinam).  It  was  offered  for  sale  in 
Amsterdam  in  the  year  1868  ;  and  bought  by  some  members 
of  Temple  Emanu-El,  with  the  intention  (if  I  am  correctly 
informed)  of  giving  it  to  Cornell  University.  But  the 
Temple,  having  then  a  plan  in  view  of  creating  a  Theo- 
logical School,  bought  it  from  the  original  purchasers. 
Nothing  came  of  the  project ;  and  the  wise  counsel  prevailed 
of  making  the  library  thoroughly  useful  by  incorporating  it 
in  the  rapidly  growing  library  of  Columbia.  Later  on,  an 
important  gift  of  books  on  Arabic  subjects  was  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  Alexander  I.  Cotheal.     The  undersigned  had  been 
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able  to  interest  him  in  the  Semitic  Department ;  and,  at  his 
death,  his  sisters  gave  a  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  to  further 
his  known  wishes  in  regard  to  the  Columbia  Library.  Two 
gifts  of  money  made  by  Mr.  Moore,  while  a  student  in  the 
department,  enabled  us  to  acquire  several  sets  of  valuable 
periodicals  ;  and  Mr.  Archer  Huntington  has  sent  us  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  Arabic  books. 

But  still  more  important  provision  has  been  made  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  Semitic  languages  by  the  formation  of  a 
library  of  Oriental  manuscripts.  This  collection  has  been 
built  up  entirely  by  contributions  from  friends  outside  of  the 
University.  The  beginning  was  made  by  Mr.  A.  I.  Cotheal, 
who  in  1890  gave  some  50  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian  MSS. 
In  the  Temple  Emanu-El  Library  there  were  50  Hebrew  MSS. 
To  these  were  added  in  1893  138  Hebrew  MSS.,  the  gift  of 
the  Hon.  Oscar  Straus  and  others ;  in  1895  8  Hebrew  and 
Persian  MSS.,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Walter;  in  1896  30  Hebrew  MSS.,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Louis 
Stern;  and  in  the  same  year  6  Hebrew  MSS.  from  Mr. 
William  Walter,  30  Hebrew  MSS.  from  Mr.  J.  N.  Hazard, 
and  17  Hebrew  MSS.  from  Mr.  Benjamin  Stern.  This  col- 
lection is  of  great  value  to  the  students  ;  it  trains  them  in  the 
most  difficult  work  of  deciphering  old  texts,  and  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  vicissitudes  through  which  such  texts  pass. 
The  department  possesses  also  a  small  but  excellent  collection 
of  Babylonian  tablets.  Nearly  500  such  tablets  were  presented 
in  1895  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Stern  and  others,  and  32  by  Mr. 
William  Walter.  These  tablets  come  from  Tell-Lo,  and 
formed  part  of  the  archives  of  one  of  the  temples  in  that  very 
ancient  seat  of  civilization.  Advanced  students  in  Assyrian 
have  thus  an  opportunity  of  studying  these  precious  docu- 
ments from  the  stones  themselves  and  not  from  photographs 
or  other  reproductions. 

VII 
Several  men  who  have  taken  their  degree  in  this  department 
are  now  engaged  in  some  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  : 
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Max  Margolis  (Ph.D.,  1891)  is  assistant  professor  of  Semitic 
languages  at  the  University  of  California.  C.  Levias  (M.A., 
1894)  is  assistant  professor  of  exegesis  and  instructor  in 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Ethiopic  at  the  Hebrew  Union  College, 
Cincinnati.  Wm.  R.  Arnold  (Ph.D.,  1896)  is  curator  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  city.  A.  Yohannan 
(M.A.,  1894)  is  lecturer  in  Oriental  languages  in  Columbia 
University.  Hugo  Radau  (M.A.,  1897)  is  teaching  Semitic 
languages  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City. 

vin 

The  great  need  of  the  department  is,  evidently,  an  increase 
in  the  teaching  force.  At  no  university  does  the  duty  de- 
volve upon  one  professor  of  providing  instruction  in  the  whole 
range  of  Semitic  languages.  The  individual  literatures — 
Cuneiform,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac — are  each  so  vast  in  ex- 
tent and  so  great  in  importance  as  to  demand  the  complete 
attention  of  several  instructors.  The  undersigned  feels  that 
the  really  weighty  matters  in  the  study  of  Semitic  literatures 
can  at  present  seldom  be  touched  upon.  The  philological 
work  takes  up  the  whole  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion, as  the  work  of  the  students  has  to  commence  with  the  a- 
b-c  of  the  various  languages.  And  yet  philology  is,  for  all  who 
are  not  special  students  of  the  history  of  language,  merely  the 
foundation  upon  which  other  buildings  are  to  be  reared. 
Ancient  history,  ancient  art  and  archteology,  ancient  culture 
and  ancient  religious  forms  are  the  things  of  real  weight. 
All  these  have  to  be  left  at  one  side.  No  provision  whatever 
is  made  for  the  study  of  Egyptology.  It  is  certainly  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  future  means  may  be  found  by  which  the 
department  may  be  able  to  give  some  time  and  some  atten- 
tion to  the  great  problems  in  the  history  of  culture  which  have 
their  origin  in  the  East,  for — Ex  Oricnte  Lux. 

Richard  Gottheil 
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PATHOLOGY  AND  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PATHOLOGY 

DURING  his  first  year  in  the  medical  school,  the  medical 
student  is  gathering  some  interesting  and  very  impor- 
tant scientific  lore,  but  he  is  not  studying  medicine.  If  his 
preliminary  education  has  been  deficient,  he  is  obliged  to  use 
a  portion  of  his  time  in  learning  elementary  chemistr}'^  and 
physics.  But  his  chief  occupation  is  gaining  an  intimate 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  physical  and  physiological 
aspects  of  man,  as  one  member  of  the  animal  series,  viewed 
largely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mechanic,  the  chemist, 
and  the  biologist.  The  so-called  medical  student  is  at  the 
end  of  his  first  year  simply  a  student  of  zoology,  whose 
special  aims  have  led  him  to  become  familiar  with  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  highest  member  of  the  animal  series 
rather  than  with,  say,  sea-urchins  or  lizards. 

At  the  end  of  the  session  he  will,  if  successful,  have  won 
great  respect  for  this  complex  cellular  mechanism  called  the 
body,  which  bears  in  its  structure  so  many  records  of  its  slow 
evolvement  from  lower  forms,  and  which  now  is  poised  in 
such  nice  adjustment  that  if  natural  and  favorable  conditions 
could  only  be  secured,  for  somewhere  about  three  score  years 
and  ten,  health  would  prevail.  Chemical  transformations  of 
the  most  complex  and  delicate  character  would  occur  without 
a  hitch,  the  mechanical  equipoise  would  never  falter,  until  at 
last  that  intangible  link  would  break  which  lifts  the  chemistry 
and  the  physics  of  things  which  live  mysteriously  above 
though  not  apart  from  the  rest,  and  the  atoms  and  molecules 
of  the  worn-out  machine  would  quietly  fall  under  the  sway  of 
the  primitive  chemical  and  physical  forces,  and  become  dead 
stuff  again.  Unhappily,  however,  conditions  natural  and 
favorable  to  the  body's  welfare  do  not  prevail.  The  mechan- 
ism or  adjustments  are  faulty  by  inheritance  or  become  so  by 
abuse ;  countless  factors  inimical  to  the  orderly  working  of 
the  machine  secure  a  foothold  in  the  body ;  injuries  of  many 
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kinds  befall,  and  so  enter  upon  the  scene  those  disturbances 
of  function  and  changes  in  structure  which  we  call  disease 
and  its  lesions.  Hence  medicine  in  all  its  varied  phases  ; 
hence  pathology,  which  is  the  science  of  disease ;  hence  the 
medical  student  himself,  whose  lien  upon  his  title  is  not  until 
his  second  3'ear  secure. 

In  the  early  days,  pathology  was  one  of  the  simplest  of 
those  themes  pertaining  to  the  human  body,  with  its  struc- 
tures awry  and  its  functions  astray,  which  constitute  medical 
science.  The  chief  aim  of  the  pathologist  was  to  find  in  the 
organs  of  the  body  after  death  some  more  or  less  constant 
alteration  in  size  or  color  or  form  or  structure,  which  would 
balance  the  symptoms  manifest  in  life.  The  causes  of  the 
changes  were  mostly  unknown.  But  disease  was  generally 
believed  to  be  something  foreign  to  the  body  which  had  de- 
veloped within,  or  had  got  inside  and  was  playing  havoc  with 
the  machinery.  The  practitioner  was  usually  his  own  path- 
ologist, so  that,  happily,  his  diagnosis  was  not  often  im- 
peached. 

Then  came  the  microscope ;  and  the  body,  with  its  cozily 
disposed  viscera,  was  resolved  into  elemental  structures 
called  cells,  which,  grouped  in  great  communities  (liver,  kid- 
ne}^,  brain,  muscle,  bone,  et  cetera),  have  each  acquired 
such  special  forms  and  powers  as  in  nice  coordination  make 
up  the  body's  shape  and  mechanism  and  functions.  So  to  the 
morgue  and  the  dissecting  table  were  linked  the  laboratory 
and  the  microscope :  and  the  cells,  as  individuals,  were 
called  upon  to  give  account  of  themselves,  in  the  hope  that 
haply  here,  a  little  nearer,  as  it  seemed,  to  the  ultimate  sources 
of  life,  the  secrets  of  the  body's  maladies  might  be  revealed. 
But  with  the  establishment  of  laboratories  and  the  discovery 
of  the  fruitful  and  boundless  field  for  research  which  the 
microscope  had  opened,  and  the  necessity  for  more  compre- 
hensive teaching  in  this  special  theme,  the  scope  of  pathology 
became  too  wide  to  permit  its  devotees  to  be  practitioners  of 
medicine  as  well ;  hence  pathologists  and  institutes  and  de- 
partments of  pathology  in  the  medical  colleges  and  hospitals. 
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The  work  of  the  pathologist  in  early  times  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  comparatively  simple,  largely  morphological.  He  ex- 
amined tumors  which  had  been  removed,  and  told  the  surgeon 
whether  they  were  or  were  not  of  sinister  import  to  the 
patient ;  and  the  surgeon  based  thereon  predictions,  which, 
for  accuracy  and  acumen,  were  the  wonder  of  the  admiring 
laity  and  brought  him  fame  and  lucre.  The  pathologist,  not 
sitting,  as  did  his  colleague,  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  was  re- 
warded, good  simple  soul,  for  his  time  and  skill  and  experi- 
ence, by  the  approval  of  his  conscience,  the  gratification  of 
his  scientific  instincts,  and,  as  his  practicing  confrere  often 
and  ostentatiously  reminded  him,  by  *'  the  supply  of  material 
for  investigation  and  further  discovery."  The  pathologist 
busied  himself  with  the  phenomena  of  inflammation,  and  sat 
in  judgment  upon  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  cells 
which  this  significant  process  exploits.  He  collected  and 
studied  and  tabulated  the  ways  in  which  the  human  body  may 
fall  below  the  standard  in  structure  and  function.  But  it  was 
in  the  autopsy  table  and  in  the  microscope,  with  which  it  is  so 
closely  linked,  that  his  work  was  largely  centered  ;  and  out  of 
the  wide  experience  thus  won,  was  formed  the  firm  morpho- 
logical foundation  upon  which  a  science  with  wider  outlooks 
was  to  build. 

Suddenly  the  horizon  of  the  pathologist  widened.  A 
powerful  impetus  was  given  to  his  work  by  the  demonstration 
that  the  notion  of  minute  living  beings  as  the  cause  of  wide- 
spread and  fatal  disease,  long  cherished  in  out  of  the  way 
corners,"  was  true,  and  that  by  proper  technical  procedures 
the  knowledge  of  the  invisible  world  of  micro-organisms, 
man's  commensals  for  weal  or  woe,  could  be  simply  and 
easily  won.  It  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  the  autopsy  table  and 
its  fruitful  lessons  would  be  deserted.  Simple  morphological 
diagnosis  grew  stale ;  and  into  the  nether  world  of  botany, 
the  science  of  plants,  rushed  pell-mell  the  students  of  the 
causes  of  disease. 

It  was  new  ground  in  the  botanical  bailiwick  which  these 
poachers  were  turning  over,  and  the  botanists  willingly  left 
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them  to  their  own  devices.  So,  slowl}',  creating  new  methods 
as  new  problems  arose,  and  ever  with  the  practical  aims  of 
the  student  of  disease  and  of  the  arbiter  of  the  physical  fate 
of  stricken  mortals,  the  science  of  bacteriology  expanded  and 
flourished.  New  biological  laboratories  devoted  to  these  new 
plants  and  their  congeners  in  the  lower  ranks  of  our  earth 
neighbors  grew  up  largely  under  the  wing  of  the  patholo- 
gists, who  very  soon  began  to  find  their  botanical  foster-child 
a  grievous  burden. 

If  all  bacteria  and  allied  micro-organisms  were  disease 
producers,  the  pathologist  would,  no  doubt,  regretfully  but 
courageously  bear  the  burden.  He  would  continue  to  stray 
on  among  the  pitfalls  with  which  the  pranks  of  bacteria,  in 
the  matter  of  races  and  species  and  varieties,  make  the  path- 
ways of  biology  in  these  lowly  fields  both  devious  and  inse- 
cure. He  would  still  with  patient  but  dazed  eyes  peer  into 
the  yet  unfathomed  depths  of  the  chemistry  of  life,  growing 
more  subtle  as  the  problems  which  it  offers  become  more  ur- 
gent. Myriads  of  those  bacterial  forms  would  demand  rec- 
ognition, which  in  the  soil  for  a  brief  span  the  custodian  of 
the  earth's  stock  of  dead  organic  stuff,  soon  render  it  back 
fit  for  service  into  the  ever  changing  circle  of  life  again. 
The  pathologist  would  feel  it  his  duty,  in  the  interests  of  the 
palate,  to  listen  to  the  claims  of  cheese  and  butter  and  beer 
and  wine,  for  research  into  their  special  microbes.  He  would 
hold  some  hours  apart  in  which  to  expostulate  with  his  fellow- 
man  upon  the  impropriety  of  drinking  sewage  polluted  water  ; 
mayhap  in  defending  Providence  against  the  charge  of  com- 
plicity, when  disaster  follows  sanitary  folly. 

But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  micro-organisms  which  cause 
disease  in  man  are  utterly  insignificant  in  number  in  compari- 
son with  the  myriads  with  which  the  world  is  peopled  and 
upon  which  the  very  maintenance  of  life  upon  the  earth  de- 
pends. The  incident  of  incompatibility  between  the  cells  of 
man's  economy  and  a  few  of  the  organisms  of  this  invisible 
world  compels  the  pursuit  of  medical  bacteriology,  with  the 
acquirement  of  so  much  elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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as  a  whole,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  the  pathol- 
ogist's special  themes.  But  the  pathologist  now  recognizes, 
and  is  gaining  courage  to  insist,  that  bacteriology,  as  an  inde- 
pendent discipline  in  the  biological  domain,  with  its  high  sig- 
nificance in  the  study  of  life  and  its  wide  economic  and 
sanitary  aspects,  must  soon  be  generally  maintained  outside 
of  the  limits  of  the  medical  schools,  in  which,  as  an  important 
phase  of  pure  science,  long  fostered  for  special  ends,  it  no 
longer  belongs. 

But,  with  the  new  knowledge  of  micro-organisms  and  their 
relationship  to  disease,  new  vistas  opened  upon  many  fields 
where  harvests  seem  to  wave  in  tantalizing  richness.  At  first, 
the  mere  physical  presence  of  the  micro-organisms  in  disease 
seemed  of  importance,  and  the  star  of  the  morphologist  was 
still  in  the  ascendant.  V^xj  soon,  however,  it  became  clear 
that  the  most  important  and  the  most  subtle  of  the  damages 
which  microbes  inflict  when  they  gain  a  foothold  in  the  body, 
are  the  result  of  chemical  subtances  which  the  germs  elaborate 
as  they  grow,  and  which,  carried  everywhere  in  the  system, 
work  havoc,  not  only  with  the  delicate  performances,  but  also 
with  the  very  substance,  of  the  cells.  Thus  chemistry  was 
early  called  upon  to  guide  the  pathologist  into  fields  of 
physiological  and  patliological  chemistry  as  yet  untrod. 

It  is  to  physiological  chemistry  that  the  eyes  of  all  students 
of  disease  are  to-day  turned  in  keenest  anticipation ;  for 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  subtle  chemistry  of  life  in  health, 
depends  the  significance  of  the  facts  revealed  by  the  pursuit 
of  the  not  less  subtle,  and  perhaps  more  complex,  chem- 
istry of  the  body  in  disease.  We  have  at  length  arrived  at 
the  conception  of  the  body  cells  as  each  a  little  chemical 
laboratory,  furnishing  products  of  exquisite  complexity  and 
delicacy,  some  of  which  the  body  needs  for  its  hourly  or  occa- 
sional use,  and  others  which  must  be  eliminated  at  the  proper 
time  and  in  the  proper  way,  or  serious  or  fatal  self-poisoning 
may  ensue.  And  when  to  the  subtle  chemistry  of  the  body 
is  added  the  equally  subtle  chemistry  of  the  living  micro- 
organisms which  now  and  then  invade  it ;  and  when  the  usual 
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orderly  performances  in  each  are  turned  topsy-turvy  by  asso- 
ciations with  the  other,  it  may  be  easily  appreciated  that  the 
ph3^siological  chemist  who,  in  the  new  light,  conceives  sagely 
of  his  problems,  is  hailed  with  joy  by  all  students  of  the 
science  of  life — perhaps  most  eagerly  by  the  pathologist,  since 
upon  his  problems  are  crowding  always  the  issues  of  life  and 
death. 

The  pathologist  rubbed  his  eyes  in  regretful  wonder  as  to 
how  it  would  all  come  out,  as  he  thus  found  himself,  astray 
from  his  wonted  fields,  wandering  in  hitherto  unexplored  do- 
mains of  botany  and  organic  chemistry.  But  the  future  had 
still  other  offices  in  store  for  him.  The  moment  it  became 
clear  that  micro-organisms,  which  we  can  see  and  handle 
and  kill,  are  the  cause  of  serious  and  widespread  disease,  the 
problems  of  sanitation  and  disease  prevention  acquired  a  pre- 
cision and  urgency  before  impossible.  So  into  this  arena,  in 
touch  with  health  officials  and  private  sanitarians  in  house 
and  hospital,  the  pathologist  now  found  himself  will3^-nilly 
impelled.  For  he  had  something  in  the  way  of  knowledge  to 
offer  which  was  of  incalculable  value  to  the  well,  that  they 
might  stay  well,  and  to  the  ill  also,  that  they  might  avoid 
needless  complications  of  ailments  already  incurred. 

Holmes  has  compared  the  w'ork  of  the  earlier  pathologist 
to  an  inspection  of  the  fireworks  on  the  morning  after  the 
show.  But  in  later  times  this  functionary  finds  himself  called 
in  council  with  increasing  frequency  while  the  struggle  for 
life  is  yet  in  issue,  in  the  hope,  often  realized,  that  the  armed 
eye,  or  the  subtle  chemistry  which  he  wields,  may  conjure  from 
tissue,  blood,  or  w^aste,  the  secret  of  the  patient's  malady  and 
that  suggestions  for  his  cure  may  thus  be  won.  So  into  the 
purlieus  of  clinical  medicine  the  pathologist  must  now  fre- 
quentlv  divert  energies  which  erstwhile  were  bounded  by  the 
walls  of  his  laboratory.  No  hospital  is  complete  without 
him,  no  private  practitioner  of  pretension  to  accuracy  but 
must  now  and  then  call  for  his  aid,  while  into  the  medical  cur- 
riculum some  of  his  various  themes  are  woven  year  by  year. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  pathology  may  be  pursued  as  a  pure 
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science — that  is,  with  no  other  aim  than  the  discovery  of  facts 
and  their  relationship.  In  this  pursuit  embryology,  com- 
parative anatomy,  physiology,  physics  and  chemistry  in  their 
most  subtle  phases,  zoology  and  bacteriology,  all  are  drafted 
into  service ;  w^hile  out  of  the  lore  of  the  practicing  physician 
are  gathered  data  suggesting  and  guiding  experiment  as  to 
the  cause,  phenomena,  prevention,  and  cure  of  disease.  But 
in  the  fruits  of  this  labor,  won  in  the  pursuit  of  tnath  for  truth's 
sake  alone,  stricken  mortals  the  world  over  may  freely  share. 

As  an  applied  science,  pathology  offers  its  resources  to  the 
physician  at  the  bedside  in  diagnosis  and  in  prognosis  ;  and 
in  fatal  cases,  for  his  future  guidance,  confirms  or  corrects 
the  impression  upon  which  in  life  the  conduct  of  the  case  was 
based.  As  an  applied  science  also,  pathology  may  throw 
light  into  dark  corners  in  the  practice  of  medical  jurispru- 
dence, and  often  stands  as  the  arbiter  between  disease  and 
accident  and  crime  in  the  annals  of  the  courts.  Finally,  the 
pedagogic  phases  of  pathology,  which  in  the  medical  schools 
form  an  important  element  in  the  curriculum,  must  be  as 
comprehensive  in  their  treatment  as  the  diversity  of  associ- 
ated themes  requires  and  the  brevity  of  student  life  permits. 

Pathology  may  thus  be  viewed  as  a  pure  science  or  as  an 
applied  science,  or  in  its  academic  aspect,  which  embraces 
both.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  re- 
count the  triumphs  of  pathology  and  the  various  ways  in 
which  these  have  been  made  available  in  the  work  of  the 
physician  and  surgeon.  But  there  is  hardly  a  field  in  science 
in  which  during  the  past  decade  the  achievements  have  been 
so  brilliant  and  beneficent.  While  it  is  cheerfully  conceded 
that  all  phases  of  science  are,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  equally 
worthy  of  pursuit,  it  may  be  safely  claimed  that  in  medical 
schools,  in  which  the  definite  aim  of  making  good  physicians 
is  dominant,  all  the  varied  themes  of  the  curriculum  are  in 
their  practical  aspects  either  closely  linked  to,  or  centre  in,  or 
are  built  upon,  pathology.  In  his  study  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  the  student  learns  to  recognize  the  norm,  any 
serious  departure  from  which,  either  in  the  structure  or  func- 
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tion  of  the  body,  leads  him  into  the  domain  of  pathology. 
All  the  varied  ministrations  of  the  physician  must  be  based 
upon  the  lore  which  pathology  has  taught  him.  Every  good 
phj-sician  must  be  a  good  pathologist,  if  he  would  win  his 
way  into  higher  activities  than  those  of  the  nurse  or  the  em- 
pirical drug  dispenser.  So  that  he  who  in  the  medical  guild 
would  exalt  the  office  of  pathology,  need  not  fear  reproach 
from  colleagues  who  are  ^seeking,  or  in  wider  fields  have  won, 
distinction,  fame,  or  fortune ;  because  all  have  built  upon  the 
foundation  which  pathology  has  laid,  and  to  it  all  turn  for 
knowledge  and  for  the  solution  of  those  obscurer  problems 
of  disease  which  the  daily  routine  evokes. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  pathological  laboratories  were  rare 
in  this  country,  and  such  as  did  exist  were  usually  small 
corners  in  the  dead-house  of  some  hospital  which  had  more 
enlightened  governors  or  more  money  than  the  rest.  In  the 
medical  colleges,  then  largely  proprietary,  pathology  was 
merged  in  the  chair  of  the  practice  of  medicine.  The 
student  could,  if  he  were  enterprising,  witness  an  occasional 
autopsy,  but  bej^ond  this,  his  know^ledge  of  this  fundamental 
theme  was  derived  from  lectures,  charts,  and  books. 

In  1878,  the  Alumni  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  founded  the  Laboratory  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
which  was  largely  supported  by  the  Association,  the  con- 
stantly recurring  deficits  being  for  a  time  made  up  by  Dr. 
Delafield,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  College.  A  room  in  the  College  building  was 
secured,  for  which,  at  first,  rent  was  paid  to  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  which  owned  it.  It  was  a  narrow  store  on  the 
ground  floor,  on  Fourth  Avenue,  with  a  scanty  strip  of  sky 
just  visible  through  an  iron  grating,  and  with  scarcely  a  feat- 
ure adapting  it  to  the  needs  of  a  microscopic  laboratory,  save 
that  its  walls  kept  out  the  wind  and  rain.  An  ice  cream  store 
on  one  side  and  a  harness  shop  on  the  other ;  the  clatter  of 
wagons  and  horse  cars  and  pedestrians  sweeping  endlessly 
along  the  street  in  front ;  the  small  boy  peering  curiously  be- 
tw^een  the  iron  bars  of  the  windows  at  the  strange  perform- 
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ances  within,  linked  science  to  the  busy  world  in  a  fashion 
truly  cosmopolitan.  The  great  brewery  wagons  rumbling 
heavily  along  the  pavement  set  every  microscope  a-tremble  ; 
and  the  frequency  with  which  microscopic  observation  must 
for  this  reason  be  suspended,  while  a  severe  strain  upon  the 
temper  of  the  devotee  to  science,  often  left  him  free  to  muse 
upon  the  important  role  which  beer  plays  in  modern  metro- 
politan life. 

The  new  work  started  with  the  announcement  of  classes  in 
microscopy.  These,  at  first,  were  meagerly  attended.  Then 
the  Faculty  officially  recommended  the  courses  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  students,  and  students  and  income  slowly  increased. 
Later  the  Faculty  began  to  share  with  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion in  the  expense  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Just  then  the  significant  announcement  of  the 
importance  of  bacteria  in  the  causation  of  infectious  disease 
began  to  stir  the  medical  world ;  and  a  small  corner  of  the 
dark  and  crowded  room  was  partitioned  off  with  second-hand 
glass  sashes — the  wreckage  of  a  livery  stable — and  devoted  to 
bacteriology.  So  small  was  this  apartment  that  the  worker 
standing  at  his  table  with  its  twilight  illumination  could  touch 
the  walls  in  all  directions,  while  at  frequent  intervals  he  must 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  lest  he  risk  the 
ministrations  of  the  coroner.  Then,  when  the  medical  curri- 
culum was  extended  to  three  years  and  the  College  moved 
into  its  new  quarters  in  Fifty-ninth  Street,  the  themes  taught 
in  the  laboratory,  the  minute  structure  of  the  body  in  health 
and  disease — normal  and  pathological  histology  we  call  them 
— were  finally  made  compulsory,  and  the  laboratory  entered 
upon  a  new  phase  in  its  career. 

When  at  last  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  be- 
came in  fact  a  part  of  Columbia  University,  a  chair  of  path- 
ology was  created ;  and  the  development  of  a  Department  of 
Pathology,  together  with  that  of  other  departments  in  the 
College,  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  wise  policy  which  from 
the  beginning  has  signalized  President  Low's  administration. 
This  policy,  sustained  in  pathology,  as  in  other  phases  of 
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medical  science,  b}'  the  liberality  of  the  Messrs.  Vanderbilt, 
has  resulted  in  the  material  outfit  of  the  department,  to  which 
our  attention  may  now  be  briefly  turned. 

The  Department  of  Pathology  occupies  the  tw^o  upper 
fourth  and  fifth  stories  of  the  north  wing  of  the  College 
building,  together  with  a  separate  suite  of  mezzanine  rooms 
for  photography.  The  upper  floor  is  about  two  hundred  feet 
long  by  fifty  feet  wide ;  the  lower,  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long  by  fifty  feet  wide. 

The  upper  story  is  devoted  to  the  two  large  class  labora- 
tories for  undergraduate  instruction — one,  for  normal  histology 
and  pathological  anatomy  and  histology,  seating  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  men  at  separate  work  tables ;  the  other,  for 
elementary  bacteriology  and  clinical  microscopy,  seating  fifty 
men;  and  to  the  special  bacteriological  suite.  In  each  of 
these  large  class  laboratories  is  built  a  small  amphitheatre,  in 
which  the  whole  class  may  be  gathered  to  listen  to  the  ex- 
planatory talk  which  precedes  each  practical  exercise,  and 
where  close  at  hand  the  students  can  receive  such  manipula- 
tive or  other  directions  as  require  demonstration  on  small  ob- 
jects. One  of  the  amphitheatres  is  separated  from  the  large 
laboratory  by  a  sliding  partition,  on  the  closing  of  which  the 
room  may  be  darkened  for  a  lantern  demonstration. 

Between  the  large  class  laboratories,  and  separated  from 
them  by  close  partitions,  is  the  section  devoted  to  bacteriology. 
In  this  is  the  large  general  laboratory,  in  which  are  tables 
for  the  assistants  in  bacteriology  and  for  special  workers  ;  the 
private  room  of  the  instructor  in  bacteriolog}'' ;  a  room  for  the 
preparation  of  culture  media ;  and  a  room  for  the  chemistry 
of  toxines. 

The  fourth  story,  to  which  the  undergraduates  are  not  ad- 
mitted, is  devoted  to  a  pathological  museum  and  cabinet ;  a 
large  preparatory  laboratory;  animal  rooms;  the  general 
laboratory  for  assistants  in  pathology  and  in  histology,  and 
for  special  workers  in  pathology  ;  a  study  and  private  labora- 
tory for  the  director ;  si-x  private  laboratories  for  instructors 
in  the  department ;   a  special  chemical  laboratory  for  clinical 
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microscopy ;  a  small  departmental  library  ;  a  skylight  room 
for  drawing  and  chart  making ;  janitor's  rooms,  storage 
closets,  etc. 

Regarding  the  interior  furnishing  of  these  various  apart- 
ments, that  most  indispensable  factor,  the  light,  may  first  be 
mentioned.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  for- 
tunate in  having  enlisted  the  cordial  cooperation  of  its  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Wheeler  Smith,  in  the  construction  of  a  building  in 
which  architectural  traditions  have  in  no  particular  been  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  the  scientific  requirements.  The 
result  is  that  the  high  ceilings — fifteen  and  eighteen  feet — 
and  the  immense  windows  permit  a  flood  of  light  in  all,  even 
the  remotest  corners,  of  the  laboratories,  large  and  small^ 
which  is  the  admiration  and  often  the  envy  of  critical  and 
appreciative  visitors.  Beneath  the  sill  of  each  of  the  large 
windows  is  a  steam  coil,  furnishing  an  upward  current  of 
warm  air  along  the  panes,  so  that  the  window-tables  are  com- 
fortable in  the  coldest  weather. 

The  laboratories  are  lighted  by  electricity.  The  fittings 
and  apparatus  are  such  as  the  practical  pursuit  of  the  varied 
themes  requires,  and  are  ample  and  modern.  A  series  of  cold 
storage  compartments,  supplied  with  coils  of  circulating  cold 
brine  from  the  College  plant,  permit  the  preservation  of  gross 
specimens  awaiting  demonstration. 

Each  of  the  private  laboratories  in  the  department  is  sup- 
plied with  a  sink  having  hot  and  cold  water ;  and  is  furnished 
with  a  large  microscope  table,  having  the  general  form  of  a 
library  table,  with  drawers  and  lockers  at  each  side,  with  a 
microtome  table,  a  standing  work  table  with  drawers  and 
cupboards,  an  instrument  case,  and  abundant  shelving  and 
lockers. 

The  department  is  custodian  of  over  two  hundred  micro- 
scopes, in  constant  use,  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  under- 
graduates and  of  advanced  workers,  of  which  sixty  are  fur- 
nished with  one-twelfth  inch  oil  immersion  lenses.  The 
photographic  section  is  provided  with  the  Leitz  apparatus  and 
electric    lantern   for  photo-micrography ;  with   an  X-ray  ap- 
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paratus  and  with  cameras  for  copying,  for  lantern  slide  work, 
specimen  photography,  etc.  ;  and  with  a  projection  lantern. 
A  small  electric  motor  is  available  for  grinding  bone  sections 
and  for  other  purposes  requiring  moderate  power. 

The  special  library  is  at  present  supported  entirely  by  con- 
tributions from  the  workers  in  the  department.  Seventy-four 
current  journals,  relating  especially  to  histology,  bacteriology, 
and  pathology,  are  on  the  files ;  and  many  of  the  current  text 
and  reference  books  on  these  themes  are  upon  the  shelves. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  department  may  ere  long  be  per- 
mitted to  share,  as  other  departments  of  the  University 
already  do,  in  the  general  library  fund. 

The  academic  functions  of  the  department  are  those  which 
greatly  outweigh  all  others,  since  each  one  of  the  four  med- 
ical classes  receives  practical  instruction  every  year  in  some  of 
the  laboratories,  while  in  the  second  and  third  years  the  class 
has  two  different  courses. 

Normal  histology,  which  deals  with  the  minute  structure  of 
the  normal  body,  is  in  most  medical  schools  pursued  in  con- 
nection with  either  the  department  of  anatomy  or  that  of 
physiology.  But  it  has,  from  the  beginning,  in  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  been  associated  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology.  This  association  has  been  maintained 
largely  for  convenience  in  administration.  The  other  sepa- 
rate themes,  also  compulsory  in  the  four  years'  curriculum, 
which  are  taught  in  the  department,  are  elementary  bacteri- 
ology, pathological  anatomy,  general  pathology,  pathological 
histology,  and  clinical  microscopy. 

The  student  commences  his  normal  histology  in  the  first 
year,  the  class  being  divided  into  two  sections,  each  section 
devoting  two  hours,  three  times  a  week,  for  half  the  college 
year,  to  the  work.  At  present  the  two  divisions  of  the  class 
in  normal  histology  for  the  first  year  average  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  men  each.  Each  course  consists  of  about 
forty  lessons.  In  the  second  year,  normal  histology  is  com- 
pleted, the  student  devoting  two  hours  twice  a  week,  for  half 
the  year,    to  the   theme.     These   classes — at  present    about 
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ninety-four  in  each  of  the  two  divisions — are  somewhat  smaller 
than  in  the  first  year,  owing  to  the  working  of  that  admirable 
law  of  nature  formulated  in  the  phrase,  "  survival  of  the 
fittest." 

The  course  in  elementary  bacteriology  in  the  second  year 
aims  in  practical  fashion  to  acquaint  the  student  with  various 
forms  of  micro-organisms,  particularly  the  bacteria,  touches 
upon  the  bearing  of  the  subject  upon  the  causation  of  disease, 
enters  upon  the  sanitary  phases  of  bacteriology,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, prepares  the  student,  not  to  be  an  independent  worker 
or  a  thorough  master  of  his  theme,  but  an  intelligent  reader, 
capable  in  the  following  years  of  adapting  his  bacteriolog- 
ical knowledge  to  the  problems  of  pathology.  The  class 
is  divided  into  four  sections,  averaging  each  about  forty-seven 
men.  Each  section  receives  about  twenty  lessons  of  two 
hours  each.  In  the  second  year  the  student  also  secures  a 
glimpse  into  the  field  of  pathology,  by  preliminary  instruction 
in  small  classes  on  the  technique  of  autopsy  making  and  gen- 
eral methods  of  studying  the  lesions  of  disease. 

In  the  third  year  the  work  in  pathology  largely  centres. 
Twice  a  week  for  the  entire  year  each  student  is  present  at 
the  demonstrations  of  gross  specimens  which  show  the 
effects  of  disease  in  the  body.  During  the  last  season  about 
twelve  hundred  fresh  specimens,  illustrating  various  phases  of 
disease,  were  shown  to  the  class,  in  addition  to  the  demon- 
strations from  the  permanent  collection. 

In  a  separate  course,  occupying  for  each  student  two  hours 
on  three  days  of  the  week,  for  half  the  year,  about  forty  les- 
sons altogether,  he  learns  from  short  illustrated  talks,  but 
especially  by  a  series  of  carefully  selected  microscopic  speci- 
mens, one  by  one,  the  alterations  which,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  the  body  may  undergo  when  the  orderly  working  of 
things  is  interfered  with.  In  other  words,  he  is  systemat- 
ically taught  general  pathology  and  pathological  histology. 
This  class,  at  present,  averages  about  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  men  and  is  divided  into  two  sections. 

For  the  fourth  year  is  reserved  a  series  of  chemical,  mi- 
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croscopical,  and  other  delicate  tests  and  examinations  which 
embody  most  of  the  practical  methods  by  which  pathology 
directly  aids  the  practitioner  in  his  daily  tasks.  These  clin- 
ical tests,  under  the  heading  of  clinical  microscopy,  are 
taught  in  laboratory  exercises,  consisting  for  each  student  of 
about  twenty  lessons  of  two  hours  each.  The  blood,  the  se- 
cretions, excretions,  parasites,  and  various  morbid  products 
are  here  reviewed.  The  present  class  numbers  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  and  is  taught  in  four  divisions. 

The  rationale  of  the  work  of  the  medical  student  in 
this  department  is  this  :  In  his  early  years  in  the  medical 
school  he  is  learning  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human 
body,  in  themes  called  anatomy,  histology,  physiology,  and 
physiological  chemistry.  In  his  second  year,  he  touches 
lightly  upon  pathology  in  some  of  its  coarser  technical 
aspects,  stepping  aside  from  the  regular  current  of  his  work 
to  secure  a  practical  knowledge  of  elementary  bacteriology, 
because  in  this  field  botany  is  closely  and  significantly  linked 
to  medicine.  In  the  third  year,  he  plunges  into  the  heart  of 
his  subject,  following  pathology  as  a  pure  science  so  far 
as  his  limited  time  will  permit,  partly  that  he  may  realize  the 
toilsome  and  puzzling  nature  of  the  pathways  along  which 
his  vantage  ground  was  reached,  and  partly  that  he  may  not 
be  alone  a  sharer  in  past  or  future  achievements  but  himself 
a  sympathetic  and  useful  participant  in  the  search  for  truth. 

But  beyond  this,  as  befits  the  urgently  practical  nature  of 
the  career  upon  which  he  is  soon  to  enter,  pathology  in  its 
direct  application  to  the  routine  thought  and  personal  minis- 
tration of  the  physician  receives  detailed  consideration. 
Finally,  in  his  last  year,  the  student  gathers  together  a  hand- 
ful of  practical  clinical  tests,  through  which,  day  by  day,  he 
may  win  a  keener  insight  into  the  nature  of  obscure  diseases 
in  individual  cases,  and  secure  a  firmer  grasp  upon  the  meas- 
ures by  which  its  ravages  are  stayed. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Department  of  Pathology  in 
this  College  teaches  each  year  in  practical  undergraduate 
courses  of  from  twenty  to   forty   lessons  each,  between  ten 
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and  eleven  hundred  men.  If  the  material  basis  for  this  in- 
struction were  something  which,  like  chemicals,  could  be 
estimated  and  ordered  by  the  pound,  the  work  of  preparation 
for  these  extended  courses  would  be  comparatively  simple. 
But  diseased  viscera  are  not  quoted  in  the  markets.  So,  in 
addition  to  their  academic  duties,  the  instructors  in  the  depart- 
ment of  pathology  are  of  necessity  pathologists  to  practicing 
physicians  and  to  various  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  the 
city,  from  which,  as  the  only  compensation  for  skill  and 
arduous  service,  they  may  derive  such  demonstrative  speci- 
mens as  can  be  turned  to  account  in  teaching.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  each  of  these  examinations  involves  a  care- 
ful study  and  written  report  of  the  case  to  the  hospital  or  dis- 
pensary or  physician,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  amount  of 
time-consuming  and  exhausting  labor  is  required  of  the  in- 
structor in  pathology  before  his  work  of  instruction  can  begin. 
During  the  last  year,  about  1,800  specimens  from  various 
sources  were  examined  and  reported  upon  in  writing  before 
being  added  to  the  temporary  or  permanent  teaching  material 
of  the  department.  In  order  that  the  teaching  collection  may 
be  available  for  microscopic  or  other  purposes  it  is  also  neces- 
sary that  a  careful  record  should  be  preserved  of  all  cases, 
and  this  also  means  a  goodly  amount  of  skilled  clerical  work. 

The  time  allotted  to  the  students  for  the  various  practical 
courses  in  this  department,  even  in  the  four  years'  curriculum, 
is  far  too  short  to  permit  the  accomplishment  of  all  that  is  de- 
sirable ;  so  that,  in  that  part  of  the  teaching  which  involves 
microscopic  specimens,  sections  and  other  preparation  must 
be  in  large  measure  made  ready  beforehand  and  issued  to  the 
student  at  the  time  of  the  practical  exercises.  On  the  aver- 
age, between  forty-five  and  fifty  thousand  microscopic  speci- 
mens prepared  for  mounting,  most  of  them  stained  sections, 
are  issued  to  the  various  classes  in  this  department  each  year. 

It  will  thus  appear,  from  even  a  hasty  review  of  the  routine 
work  of  a  department  of  pathology  in  so  large  an  institution 
as  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  that  the  adminis- 
trative detail  is  large,  and  that  a  description  of  this  side  of 
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the  work  alone  might  well  appear  in  a  popular  series  on 
the  "conduct  of  great  businesses." 

The  instructing  force  in  all  themes  embraced  in  the  De- 
partment of  Pathology  numbers  nineteen  men.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  department  to  provide  at  least  one  instructor 
for  each  fifteen  or  twenty  men  in  all  of  the  practical  under- 
graduate courses.  This  does  not  give  as  much  personal 
supervision  of  the  work  of  each  student  as  is  desirable,  but 
is  as  much  as  can  be  done  with  the  present  conditions  and  or- 
ganization. A  relatively  small  share  of  the  time  allotted  to  the 
themes  taught  in  this  department  is  given  to  formal  talk.  A 
text-book  is  employed  for  collateral  reading  in  each  case, 
and  from  this  the  student  derives  such  preliminary  knowledge 
as  is  requisite,  and  thus  commands  the  larger  part  of  his  time 
for  the  study  of  things  at  first  hand.  Five  special  atten- 
dants care  for  the  microscopes  and  other  apparatus,  for  the 
cleanliness  of  the  laboratories,  and  for  the  messenger  service. 
Besides  the  undergraduate  instruction  in  classes,  the  depart- 
ment affords  each  year  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  special 
advanced  lines  of  study  in  bacteriology  and  pathology,  and 
in  general  microscopy  to  physicians,  to  candidates  for  the 
higher  university  degrees,  and  to  those  preparing  for  expert 
careers  in  various  lines.  The  number  of  such  graduate 
workers  has  of  late  been  about  twenty  each  year. 

When  the  heartbreaking  undergraduate  routine  instruction 
is  over,  when  the  requirements  of  the  various  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  and  private  practitioners  in  diagnosis  and  council 
have  been  met,  when  the  demands  of  the  permanent  collec- 
tion and  its  records  have  been  appeased,  the  workers  in  the 
Department  of  Pathology  have  thus  far  made  shift  to  keep  the 
fires  at  least  alight  upon  the  altars  of  research.  Altogether, 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  original  papers,  embodying  the 
results  of  special  studies,  have  been  published  by  those  con- 
nected with  the  department  since  the  founding  of  the  Lab- 
oratory of  the  Alumni  Association.  Reprints  of  these 
publications,  called  Studies  from  the  Department  of  Pathol- 
ogy^ have  of  late  been  gathered  into  volumes  for  serial  issue. 
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Volume  V.  of  the  series  is  now  nearing  completion.  The 
expense  involved  in  the  securing  of  reprints  and  the  binding 
and  issuing  of  the  studies  is  at  present  borne  by  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

The  scope  of  the  work  in  pathology  for  the  future  is  bound- 
less, and  the  prospect  of  beneficent  success  is  most  alluring. 
The  greatest  danger  in  a  department  like  this,  in  which  the 
teaching  functions  are  urgent  and  dominant,  is  that  the  re- 
search work  may  be  swamped  in  academic  routine.  But  it 
is  confidently  believed  that  the  maintenance  of  high  standards 
will  be  secured  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  by 
the  loyalty  to  science  and  the  devotion  to  the  department  of 
the  men  who,  year  by  year,  make  up  its  working  force. 

T.  Mitchell  Prudden 
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EDITORIALS 

The  strangeness  of  new  surroundings  wears  quickly  away.      The 
University  now  feels  thoroughly  at  home  at  its  new  site,  where  our 
life  in  dignified  and  spacious  buildings,  and  face  to  face  with  noble 
The  Growth  of         scenery,  grows   perceptibly  richer,  approaching 
the  more  closely  than  was  possible  under  the  old 

University  Community  circumstances  the  scholar's  ideals  of  dignified 
seclusion  and  of  noble  service.  Students  are  bound  together  more 
closely  by  a  score  of  ties  that  grow  from  the  new  opportunities  for 
intercourse,  and  increasing  recognition  of  common  interests  is 
noticeable  among  the  officers.  The  work  of  the  University  goes 
smoothly  on  in  its  routine,  with  admirable  order  and  discipline, 
as  if  we  had  been  here  for  years.  Indeed,  now  that  we  are 
"  settled,"  the  thoughts  of  all  are  naturally  drawn  to  the  relations 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  University  to  one  other  and  the  place  of 
each  one  of  us  in  this  new  community  life  of  ours.  This  tendency 
is  now  evident  in  the  deep  interest  felt  throughout  the  University 
with  regard  to  its  new  relations  with  Teachers  College. 


On  January  3,  the  Trustees  of  the  University  authorized  the 
modification  of  the  alliance  that  has  existed  since  1893  between 
Teachers  College  and  Columbia  University,  and  entrusted  the  Uni- 

Teachers  College  versity  Council  with  the  working-out  of  the  de- 

and  tails.     At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  held 

Columbia  University  ^^  January  13,  this  task  was  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished, and  the  new  arrangement  went  into  effect  at  once. 

The  alliance  of  1893  was  neither  close  enough  nor  sufficiently 
organic  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  Experience  having  made  this 
plain,  the  governing  boards  of  both  corporations  entered  heartily 
and  unanimously  into  the  movement  to  substitute  for  the  existing 
alliance  a  plan  of  union  that,  while  preserving  the  corporate  inde- 
pendence and  separate  financial  responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Teachers  College,  would  bring  its  educational  administra- 
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tion  into  complete  harmony  with  that  of  the  University.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by  accepting  Teachers  College  as  a  professional 
school  of  the  Univei'sity,  having  academic  rank  w^ith  the  previously 
existing  professional  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  applied  science. 
Its  functions  are  the  training  of  teachers  and  school-officers  and  the 
scientific  study  of  education.  The  President  of  the  University  be- 
comes president,  ex  officio,  of  Teachers  College,  and  the  University 
professors  of  philosophy  and  education  and  of  psychology  have 
seats  in  Teachers  College  faculty.  So  long  as  the  workshops  of 
Teachers  College  are  used  by  students  of  the  School  of  Engineering, 
the  University  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  has  a  seat  in 
Teachers  College  faculty  also.  On  the  other  hand,  Teachers  Col- 
lege is  represented  on  the  University  Council  by  its  dean  and  an 
elected  representative. 

The  adoption  of  this  plan  of  educational  union  (with  financial 
independence)  places  Columbia  easily  at  the  head  of  the  universities 
of  the  world  in  the  opportunities  it  offers  for  the  study  of  educa- 
tion and  the  training  of  teachers.  Lectures  on  the  history  of  educa- 
tion and  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  teaching  are  given  at 
many  universities,  European  as  well  as  American;  but  nowhere  else 
in  the  world  is  the  entire  educational  process,  from  the  kindergarten 
to  instruction  and  research  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phil- 
osopy,  brought  under  one  scheme  of  administration  and  operated 
with  complete  unity  of  principle  and  of  purpose.  There  could  be 
no  more  effective  illustration  that  this  of  what  President  Eliot  years 
ago  called  "the  unity  of  educational  reform."  In  addition,  the 
school  maintained  in  connection  with  Teachers  College,  for  pur- 
poses of  obsei-vation  and  practice,  offers  unique  advantages  for  the 
study  of  the  actual  work  of  teaching,  as  well  as  for  exercise  in  actual 
class-room  work  under  constant  and  critical  supervision. 

It  may  safely  be  predicted  that  Columbia  will  now  attract  scores 
of  experienced  teachers,  who  wish  to  devote  a  year  or  more  to  uni- 
versity studies  or  to  the  investigation  of  some  special  aspect  or  prob- 
lem of  their  chosen  profession.  Indeed,  as  President  Low  said  in 
addressing  the  Council  on  the  subject,  no  more  important  step  for 
the  elevation  of  the  teaching  profession  has  been  taken  in  many 
years. 

The  forthcoming  announcements  for  1898-9  will  state  in  detail 
the  courses  that  are  to  be  offered  to  students  preparing  for  the  work 
of  teaching  in  elementary  and  secondaiy  schools,  or  for  some  special 
department  of  educational  work. 
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The   remarkable   success  attained  by  Teachei-s  College  calls  our 
attention  to  the  scarcely  less  remarkable  growth  of  Barnard  College. 
In  the  ninth  vear  of   its  existence  Barnard  College  has  just  nine 
The  Growth  of  Barnard     times  as  many  students  as  it  began  with,  hav- 
Coiiege  ing    enlarged    the    number   from    26    to    234. 

Until  the  present  year  its  growth  went  on  in  the  face  of  many  ma- 
terial obstacles,  since  it  may  be  said,  in  view  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  old  quarters,  that  every  new  student  added  to  the  discomfort  of 
the  whole  body.  The  causes  of  this  progress  under  difficulties 
seem  to  be  partly  social  and  partly  educational.  It  is  increasingly 
understood,  not  only  that  the  reasoning  which  leads  parents  to 
send  their  boys  out  of  town  to  college  is  inapplicable  to  girls,  but 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  send  girls  from 
country  homes  to  a  city  college.  And  educationally  the  growth  in 
this  country  of  the  university  idea,  which  has  transformed  the  higher 
education  of  men,  has  at  the  same  time  shown  the  futility  of  attempt- 
ing to  reproduce  so  vast  a  system  for  women.  It  is  probably  true, 
in  the  case  of  the  isolated  college  for  women,  that  the  higher  its 
standards  the  more  certainly  does  it  send  its  graduates  to  the  most 
available  university  for  further  study. 


For  several  years  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Bulletin  to 
print  each  spring  a  detailed  list  of  the  publications  of  each  officer 
of    instruction  for  the    preceding  year,  on  the    ground    that    few 
Publications  of  Officers    things  are  more  essential,  in  the    long  run,  to 
in  1898  a  clear  understanding  of  the  place  and  power 

of  a  university  in  contemporary  life  than  a  careful  record  of  the 
publications  of  its  officers.  This  year  we  have  departed  from  our 
previous  custom,  in  that  we  have  grouped  these  records  under  de- 
partments, with  the  idea  of  showing  more  closely  the  organized 
vv^ork  of  our  groups  of  scholars.  The  result,  as  our  readers  will 
see,  is  greatly  to  deepen  our  sense  of  University  organization  and 
to  make  more  evident  the  systematic  way  in  which  many  depart- 
ments, particularly  the  scientific  departments,  are  investigating  the 
field  in  which  they  work.  It  also  brings  out,  sometimes  in  the 
oddest  contrast, — what  has  always  been  a  striking  characteristic  of 
Columbia, — the  extent  to  which  men  deeply  engaged  in  professional 
work  seek  relaxation  in  literary  production  far  removed  from  their 
official  fields  of  instruction  and  of  research. 
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The  following  table  offei's  a  comparison  between  the  total  regis- 
istration  of  students  during  last  year  on  the  old  Residence 

site  and  the  first  year  on  the  new  site :  of  Students 

1S96-1897      I 897- I 898 

College 302  326 

School  of  Law 354  3^6 

School  of  Medicine 610  737 

School  of  Applied  Science 3S9  420 

School  of  Philosophy 91  1^5 

School  of  Political  Science 64  74 

School  of  Pure  Science 48  52 

1,858  2,090 

If  we  add  to  the  total  for  1 897-1 898,  sixty-seven  students  in  Bar- 
nard College  who  are  receiving  instruction  in  the  University  facul- 
ties and  twenty-eight  auditors,  the  grand  total  for  the  present  year 
is  2,185.  While  the  increase  shown  by  these  figures  is  not  large, 
the  fact  that  there  is  any  increase  in  the  total  number  of  students 
in  attendance  is  satisfactory,  in  view  of  the  greater  distance  of  the 
buildings  from  the  center  of  population,  and  the  uncertainty  which 
existed  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  whether  it  would  prove  possible 
to  effect  the  removal  of  the  University  as  announced.  A  further 
analysis  of  the  figures,  classified  with  regard  to  place  of  residence, 
shows  that  of  the  1,353  students  who  are  in  attendance  at  Morning- 
side  Heights,  64S  reside  in  Manhattan  or  the  Bronx,  and  344  others 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  college,  principally  in  Brooklyn  or  Jersey 
City;  369  come  from  a  distance.  Of  the  737  medical  students 
about  45  per  cent,  come  from  a  distance.  The  percentage  in  the 
Medical  School  is  the  same  as  in  former  years,  but  the  percentage 
in  the  other  schools  shows  a  slight  increase. 


Of  the  students  in  attendance  at  Morningside  Heights  consider- 
ably more  than  one-half  come  from  homes  situated  outside  of 
New  York  City  (as  it  was  before  the  first  of  the  year)  ;   but  a 

much   larger  number   than    ever  before    have 

.    ,  •      ^1       •  J-    ^        •    •    V        r    4.U       Migration  of  students 

taken  rooms  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 

University.      The    migration    of    this    class   of    students   from    the 

lower  part  of  the  city  to  the   upper  part  is  very  marked,  and  the 

facts,  as  a  whole,  have  much  significance.      The  desire  which  has 

always  existed   among   students  at  Columbia,  as   well  as  at   other 

colleges,  to  live  in  or  near  the  University,  has  been  accentuated — 

and  for  obvious  reasons,  since  the  student  who  has  always  lived  at 
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home  in  Brooklyn  or  Jersey  City,  now  finds  that  more  tune  than  he 
can  afford  is  occupied  in  coming  and  going,  and  also  since  the 
number  of  students  residing  at  a  greater  distance  has  within  a  short 
time  largely  increased.  At  present,  the  casual  boarding  house  offers 
the  only  haven  to  students  so  situated,  and  no  one  who  has  any 
knowledge  of  the  predilections  and  needs  of  students  can  doubt  for 
a  moment  that  this  condition  operates  to  keep  away  many  who  de- 
sire to  enter  Columbia.  The  conclusion  is  obvious.  If  the  Uni- 
versity is  to  be  permitted  to  grow  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
advantages  which  it  offers,  provision  must  be  made  for  non-resident 
students ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  such  provision  can  be  made 
satisfactorily  is  in  the  establishment  of  dormitories. 


The  experience  of  New  York  University  is  in  point.  Before  its 
removal  from  Washington  Square  no  tuition  fee  was  charged  in  the 
College,  and  the  undergraduates  numbered  about  one  hundred  and 

Dormitories  at  New  fifty.  Upon  its  removal  the  tuition  was  fixed 
York  University  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  but  at  the 
same  time  dormitories  were  provided  for  the  students.  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  comparative  remoteness  and  inaccessibility  of 
the  new  site  of  the  university,  and  of  the  imposition  of  a  fee  in 
place  of  free  tuition,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  number 
of  students  would  decrease  ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  fact,  the  number 
of  undergraduates  at  the  present  time  being  about  two  hundred. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  result  is  largely  due  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  dormitories,  which  have  made  it  possible  for  many 
students  to  attend  the  University  who  could  not  otherwise  have 
done  so,  and  have  attracted  others  who  were  previously  not  inclined 
to  enter  the  University.  Assuming  that  the  buildings  pay  only  their 
running  expenses,  it  is  evident  that  the  University  benefits  largely 
through  its  increased  income  from  tuition  fees,  and  that  the  erection 
of  the  dormitories,  if  regarded  simply  as  a  means  of  adding  to  the 
number  of  students,  has  proved  a  good  financial  operation. 


The  University  Press  was  incorporated  June  i,  1S93,  its  primary 

object  being  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  literary  and  scien- 

The  Function  of        tific  works    embodying    the     original    research 

the  of   the   professors  and  students  of  the  Univer- 

University  Press       ^^^^^^       Without  engaging    in    the    business    of 

printing,  it   was   believed   that  the   Press  could,    through   satisfac- 
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tory  arrangements  with  printers,  publishers,  and  others,  insure 
the  publication  of  works  affording  a  real  contribution  to  knowl- 
edge ;  and  the  list  of  volumes  that  it  has  issued  (which  appears 
upon  another  page)  indicates  that  it  has  achieved  a  very  fair  de- 
gree of  success  during  its  first  five  years  of  existence.  A 
considerably  greater  degree  would  have  been  attained,  however, 
if  the  relation  of  the  Press  to  the  University,  and  its  advantages 
as  a  publishing  agency,  had  been  more  generally  understood 
and  appreciated.  The  publications  of  the  Press  form  compara- 
tively a  small  part  of  the  very  large  contribution  which  the  Uni- 
versity has  made  to  literature  during  the  last  five  years ;  and  the 
fact  is  much  to  be  regretted,  since  through  this  diffusion  of  effort 
the  University  has  derived  far  less  credit  than  it  was  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  literary  work  of  many  whom  it  has  enabled  to  be- 
come authors,  and  also  since  the  individuals  most  affected  have 
failed  to  benefit  by  the  advantages  which  the  Press  can  offer.  It 
would  seem  that  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  and  pride  in  the  University 
might  render  its  officers  and  students  desirous  of  promoting  the 
reputation  and  influence  of  the  Press  as  the  officially  recognized 
publishing  agency  of  the  University ;  and  while  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  writers  to  make  pecuniary  sacrifices  for  a 
sentiment  of  this  nature,  there  is  certainly  no  good  reason  why 
sentiment  should  not  prevail  when,  as  a  purely  business  matter,  the 
Press  is  able  to  offer  terms  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  those  of 
other  publishing  houses.  The  fact  that  the  Press,  while  possessing 
the  necessary  working  capital,  does  not  aim  to  be  a  money-making 
corporation  (in  the  sense  of  affording  any  profit  to  its  officers  and 
members) ,  gives  it  an  advantage  which  is  intended  to  enure  to  the 
benefit  of  its  contributors — both  in  the  saving  of  expense  and  in  the 
publication  of  works  which  are  of  distinct  intrinsic  merit  but  which 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  commercially  profitable. 


In  every  way  it  is  desired  to  render  the  Press  as  useful  as  possible 
to  the  University  and  its  members,  both  as  a  publishing  agency  and 
in  such  other  directions  as  may  be  suggested.  One  such  opportunity 
has  already  offered  and  has  been  put  to  account  xhe  University  Book- 
in  the  establishment  of  a  bookstore  in  West  store 
Hall.  At  the  request  of  the  Press,  rooms  were  assigned,  rent  free, 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  University  for  use  as  a  bookstore ;  and  the 
Press  thereupon  secured  the  services  of  a  competent  manager,  under 
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an  agreement  fixing  the  rates  of  discount  upon  the  most  favorable  pos- 
sible terms  to  officers  and  students  of  the  University  and  of  Teach- 
ers and  Barnard  Colleges.  The  Press  was  thus  enabled  to  offer 
not  only  a  convenience — great  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  other 
bookstores  in  the  neighborhood — but  also  the  means  of  effecting  a 
very  considerable  saving  on  purchases.  That  these  advantages  are 
duly  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  very  large  amount  of  business  tran- 
sacted by  the  store  during  its  first  three  months,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  its  usefulness  may  be  still  further  increased  by  the  provision  of 
more  adequate  quarters. 


During  the  past  year  the  Press  has  published  the  University 
Bulletin  and  has  cooperated  with  the  Editorial  Committee  in  the 
endeavor  to  give  it  more  of  a  literary  character,  while  preserving  its 

The  Progress  of  the  value  as  an  official  document ;  and,  it  is  believed, 
Bulletin  with  some  degree  of  success.     The  appearance 

of  the  publication  has  certainly  been  improved,  and  it  appears  to 
be  more  widely  read.  Whenever  the  demand  is  sufficient  to  justify 
placing  the  Bulletin  upon  a  subscription  basis — which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  be  at  no  very  remote  date — it  should  be  possible  to  pub- 
lish it  as  a  quarterly,  to  increase  the  amount  of  reading  matter,  and 
to  issue  a  much  larger  edition.  The  latter  result  is  particularly  to 
be  desired,  as  the  Bulletin  serves  a  most  useful  purpose  in  giving 
to  graduates  and  others  interested  in  the  University,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  Information  which  they  would  not  otherwise  obtain. 


UNIVERSITY   NOTES 
The  Library 

The  additions  to  the  library  for  the  period  from  July  i,  1897,  to 
February  i,  1S98,  were  7,496  volumes. 

General  Watts  de  Peyster  has  presented  to  the  library  a  marble 
bust  of  Julius  Ciesar  copied  from  the  antique.  It  has  been  placed, 
together  with  a  bust  of  Machiavelli  which  has  been  for  some  time  the 
property  of  the  library,  on  the  catalogue  cases  in  the  delivery  room. 
The  work  of  fitting  up  and  adapting  the  various  rooms  of  the 
library  to  their  uses  is  still  going  on  and  will  soon  be  completed. 
Electric  lights  are  being  placed  wherever  they  are  required,  and 
telephones  are  now  being  put  in  place.     The  motive  power,  which 
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is  to  be  compressed  air,  for  the  book  lifts  and  the  pneumatic  tubes, 
is  expected  to  be  in  readiness  shortly. 

President  Low  has  given,  for  the  library,  five  thousand  dollars 
for  books  on  continental  history,  to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  W.  M.  Sloane.  Comprehensive  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  library  in  history,  which  have  been  under  con- 
sideration for  years,  have  been  taken  up  anew  and  will  be  prosecuted 
with  vigor.  It  is  proposed  to  expend  this  sum  in  two  directions  :  first, 
in  the  history  of  the  reformation  period,  particularly  in  Germany ; 
and  second,  in  the  history  of  the  period  of  the  French  revolution. 

The  Avery  Architectural  library  room  has  been  completed  and 
put  in  order.  The  collection  of  books  already  belonging  to  the 
Avery  Library  was  found  to  be  too  large  to  be  shelved  in  this  main 
room,  and  some  2,000  volumes  or  more  were  placed  in  the  upper 
section  of  the  room  immediately  north,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
devoted  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  books.  Additions,  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Avery,  are  being  constantly  made ;  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  books  have  been  bound  and  made  available 
for  use. 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science 

Department  of  Ckejnistry. — No  part  of  the  whole  University 
has  benefited  more  from  the  removal  to  the  new  site  than  the  De- 
partment of  Chemistry,  and  nowhere  have  more  earnest  efforts 
been  made  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  new  opportunities.  Not 
only  have  the  courses  of  previous  years  been  enlarged  and  de- 
veloped, but  new  and  important  lines  of  work,  both  practical  and 
theoretical,  have  been  started  and  are  now  in  full  operation. 

This  has,  of  course,  been  accompanied  by  many  corresponding 
changes  in  the  staff.  As  reported  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Bulletin,  the  school  has  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of 
Professor  C.  E.  Colby.  His  place  in  charge  of  the  organic  labora- 
tory has  been  taken  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Bogert,  a  graduate  of  the  Col- 
lege and  of  this  school,  who,  ever  since  his  graduation,  has  occupied 
the  position  of  assistant  and  tutor  in  organic  chemistry.  During  the 
past  two  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  some  interesting  investiga- 
tions on  the  relations  between  the  structure  of  organic  compounds 
and  their  physiological  effects.  He  gave  in  April,  1897,  a  lecture 
on  this  subject  before  the  chemical  section  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
of  Art  and  Sciences,  and  in  May,  two  addresses  before  the  New 
York  section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society ;    and  he  has  just 
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published  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  this  subject,  in  the  School 
of  Mines  Quarterly.  Mr.  Bogert  is  assisted  in  his  work  by  Dr. 
C.  A.  Harper,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  Berlin  with  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  obtained 
after  three  years'  study  with  Professors  Fischer  and  Gabriel,  and  after 
the  publication  of  some  interesting  researches  in  the  field  of  organic 
chemistry.  The  graduate  workers  in  the  Organic  Laboratory  have 
formed  a  quiz  class  for  mutual  instruction,  with  Mr.  John  Alex- 
ander Mathev/s,  A.M.,  University  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  acting  as 
quiz-master.  Meetings  are  held  regularly,  and  the  effect  is  very 
beneficial,  not  only  in  keeping  the  men  thoroughly  posted  in  their 
subject,  but  also  in  inspiring  them  with  greater  enthusiasm  for 
original  investigation. 

An  important  step  in  advance  was  made  this  autumn  by  organ- 
izing the  new  laboratory  in  physical  chemistry,  presided  over  by 
Dr.  J.  L.  R.  Morgan,  a  graduate  of  Rutgers  College  (B.Sc,  1892) 
and  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  (A.M.  and  Ph.D.,  1895).  Dr. 
Morgan  has  published  some  interesting  works  on  theoretical 
chemistry,  notably  Die  Bestimmung  von  Cyaniden  auf  Electro- 
metiscJien  Wege  (^ZeitscJirifi  fiir  Physikalische  Ckemie^  i8g^) ', 
The  TJieory  of  Solution^  and  its  Results  (John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
1897)  ;  and  The  Principles  of  AlatJiematical  Chefnistry  (Wiley, 
1897),  a  translation  from  the  German  of  Helm. 

There  have  also  been  some  promotions  among  the  former  staff. 
Dr.  Miller,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  instructor,  has  charge  under 
Professor  Ricketts  of  the  assaying  and  part  of  the  quantitative  labora- 
tories. Dr.  Vulte,  with  the  same  rank,  has  charge,  with  two  assist- 
ants, of  the  first-year  course  in  general  chemistry  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Mr.  C.  E.  Pellew,  with  the  title  of  ad- 
junct-professor of  chemistry,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Univer- 
sity, where,  with  Mr.  Van  Gelder,  he  supervises  the  work  of  the 
College  students  in  general  chemistry  and,  with  Mr.  S.  A.  Tucker, 
has  charge  of  the  laboratory  of  industrial  chemistry.  Last  spring 
Mr.  Pellew  delivered  a  course  of  four  lectures  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  on  the  history,  preparation,  and  prop- 
erties of  alcohol,  which  were  widely  reviewed  by  the  daily  and 
scientific  press.  His  Laboratory  Exercises  in  General  Chemis- 
try^ published  this  autumn,  is  being  used  as  a  text-book  by  the 
laboratory  students  in  the  College,  the  School  of  Medicine,  and 
Barnard  College. 

Last  spring  the  Faculty  made  some  radical  changes  in  the  School 
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of  Chemistry  by  authorizing  students  to  select  optional  courses  in 
the  respective  lines  of  analytical,  organic,  or  industrial  chemistry. 
The  studies  for  the  earlier  years  are  much  the  same  as  formerly, 
with  the  addition,  in  the  second  year,  of  higher  mathematics,  and 
of  an  introductory  course  in  organic  chemistry.  But  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years  the  students  separate,  those  taking  the  analytical 
option  working  more  particularly  under  Professor  Ricketts ;  those 
in  organic  chemistry,  under  Mr.  Bogert  and  Dr.  Morgan ;  and  the 
third  division,  the  "  industrials,"  spending  most  of  their  laboratory 
hours  in  the  new  and  important  laboratory  of  industrial  and  ap- 
plied chemistry. 

The  last  course,  given  hitherto  but  imperfectly  in  a  very  few 
laboratories  in  the  covmtry,  it  is  hoped  to  develop  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. Few,  if  any,  branches  of  science  have,  in  the  last  few  years, 
developed  more  rapidly ;  and  in  none  do  such  opportunities  present 
themselves  for  interesting,  remunerative,  and  useful  employment  as 
in  the  numerous  branches  of  chemistry  as  applied  to  arts  and  man- 
ufactures. The  laboratory  itself,  equal  in  size  to  any  laboratory  in 
the  building,  is  being  carefully  and  thoroughly  equipped,  thanks 
to  an  anonymous  friend  of  Mr.  Tucker,  with  steam  evaporators, 
filter-pi-esses,  stills,  centrifrugals,  drying  chambers,  photometers, 
and  other  technical  apparatus  of  the  latest  and  best  models. 

During  the  last  term  the  students  have  been  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  pure  chemicals  from  the  raw  materials,  as  far  as 
possible  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  so  that  the  products  can  be  utilized 
in  other  laboratories.  Next  term  they  will  take  a  thorough  and  ex- 
tended course  on  the  textile  fabrics,  dyeing  and  calico  printing, 
and,  if  there  is  any  time  left,  will  do  practical  work  on  fermen- 
tation and  distillation.  During  the  next  year  instruction  will  be 
given  on  water  and  sewage  filtration  and  purification,  electro-chem- 
istry, nnd,  if  possible,  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  leather,  and  the 
products  of  petroleum. 

But  the  instruction  in  this  department  is  not  confined  to  the  labo- 
ratory or  the  lecture  room.  It  is  supplemented  by  careful  and  sys- 
tematic visits  to  factories,  where  the  laboratory  operations  can  be 
studied  as  conducted  on  a  commercial  scale.  During  last  June  all 
the  second  and  third  year  students  in  the  School  of  Chemistry  were 
conducted  by  Messrs.  Pel  lew  and  Tucker  through  some  twenty 
different  manufacturing  establishments,  and  great  pains  were  taken 
to  see  that  they  understood  the  various  processes  examined.  Last 
term,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  pushing  the  laboratory  work,  only 
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one  visit  was  made,  to  the  beautiful  new  laboratories  of  ISIessrs. 
Schieffelin  &  Co.,  where  Dr.  W.  J.  Schieffelin,  a  graduate  of  the 
school,  took  the  greatest  pains  to  intei-est  and  instruct  the  students. 
But  for  the  coming  term  arrangements  have  been  made  for  our  men 
to  study  in  the  factories  every  step,  in  the  textile  fabric  industry, 
that  they  take  up  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  only  proper  to  acknowl- 
edge here  the  great  courtesy  and  kindness  shown  to  the  instructors 
in  this  department,  not  only  by  former  graduates  of  the  school,  but 
also  by  manufacturers  and  chemists  who  have  had  no  previous  con- 
nection with  Columbia. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  that  all  these  de- 
velopments could  not  have  taken  place  without  the  splendid  gift  by 
the  Havemeyer  family  of  the  great  Havemeyer  Hall.  It  is  a  waste 
of  words  to  try  to  describe  the  noble  lecture-room,  the  largest  in 
the  University ;  the  Chemical  Museum ;  the  five  large  laboratories, 
qualitative,  quantitative,  assay,  organic,  and  industrial ;  the  many 
small  laboratories;  the  department  library;  and  the  various  studies 
and  private  laboratories  of  the  various  officers.  It  would  be  weari- 
some to  go  into  the  details  of  the  equipment,  more  complete  and 
more  elaborate  than  those  in  any  other  laboratory  building  in  the 
world,  or  to  dwell  upon  the  hitherto  unhoped-for  comforts  and  con- 
veniences now  at  the  service  of  every  student. 

And  yet,  "  man  never  is  but  always  to  be  blessed."  In  conse- 
quence of  the  occupation  of  the  upper  floor  of  the  building  by  the 
Architectural  Department,  the  students  in  general  chemistiy  have 
to  work  in  the  qualitative  laboratory,  which,  in  consequence,  is 
unduly  crowded;  while  the  basement,  in  some  respects  the  hand- 
somest portion  of  the  hall,  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  Metal- 
lurgical Department.  Delighted  as  we  are  with  our  present  quar- 
ters, we  still  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  time  when,  devoted  entirely 
to  chemistry,  Havemeyer  Hall  will  take  its  stand  not  only  as  al- 
most, but  as  absolutely,  the  most  perfect  and  complete  laboratory 
building  in  the  world. 

Departmejzt  of  Afetalhn-iry. — Believing  that  it  will  be  found 
practicable  to  equip  the  metallurgical  laboratory  with  a  number  of 
furnaces  in  which  the  chief  igneous  metallurgical  processes  can  be 
studied,  and  with  apparatus  for  carrrying  on  the  wet  processes, 
many  new  graduate  courses  have  been  proposed  for  189S-9,  which 
are  to  consist  in  the  main  of  experimental  work  with  these  metal- 
lurgical appliances.  At  the  same  time,  other  graduate  courses  are 
proposed,  which  consist  chiefly  of  experimental  work,  carried  out  at 
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metallurgical  establishments,  on  the  processes  actually  in  use  there 
on  a  commercial  scale,  and  in  many  cases  supplemented  by  further 
investigation  in  the  analytical  and  metallurgical  laboratories  of  the 
department. 

Faculty  of  Philosophy 
At  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association 
of  America,  held  in  December,  1896,  the  retiring  president. 
Professor  Calvin  Thomas,  was  directed  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
twelve,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
subject  of  preparatory  requirements  in  French  and  German.  The 
appointment  of  this  committtee  was  ordered  in  response  to  a  com- 
munication from  the  National  Educational  Association,  which  is 
endeavoring  to  bring  about,  for  the  country  at  large,  a  somewhat 
greater  uniformity  in  preparatory  standards  and  in  modes  of  defin- 
ing a  candidate's  fitness  for  college  work.  The  Modern  Language 
Association  was  invited  to  put  itself  on  record,  as  counsellor  of  the 
Educational  Association,  with  respect  to  the  preparatory  study  of 
French  and  German ;  to  agree  upon  and  define  certain  grades  of  pre- 
paration, the  meaning  of  which  could  be  definitely  understood  by 
teachers  everywhere ;  to  draw  up  model  courses ;  and  to  make  such 
practical  suggestions  as  might  promise  to  be  useful.  This  commit- 
tee, of  which  Professor  Thomas  is  chairman,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Bab- 
bitt is  secretary,  has  done  a  large  amount  of  work  during  the  past 
year,  chiefly  in  the  collection  of  facts,  opinions,  and  suggestions  per- 
taining to  the  teaching  of  French  and  German  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  United  States.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  in  Philadelphia,  the  collected  returns  from 
several  hundred  circulars  were  given  to  the  committee,  but  no  final 
report  was  made.  It  was  found  that  several  important  questions 
were  in  need  of  further  investigation.  The  committee,  therefore, 
decided  to  report  progress  and  to  ask  for  further  time.  During  the 
coming  year  the  work  of  the  committee  will  be  prosecuted  by  a 
number  of  sub-committees,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  general  commit- 
tee will  be  able  to  present  a  final  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association.  One  of  the  sub-committees  is  to  report  upon  recent 
contributions  to  the  methodology  of  modern  language  teaching ;  a 
second  will  report  upon  the  question  of  teaching  French  and  Ger- 
man in  grades  below  the  high  school;  and  a  third  will  draw  up 
model  courses  of  different  lengths,  and  define  the  grade  of  attain- 
ment to  be  aimed  at  in  each.  It  is  hoped  that  a  final  report  may 
be  presented    which   will    exert  great    influence  in  elevating   the 
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standard  of  modern  language  work  throughout  the  entire  country. 

Professor  \V.  H.  Carpenter,  on  the  evening  of  January  13th,  de- 
livered an  address  before  the  Deutscher  Gesellig-Wissenschaftlicher 
Verein,  the  principal  German  literary-social  club  of  New  York,  on 
"  Der  deutsche  Sprachunterricht  an  den  amerikanischen  Univer- 
sitaten,"  with  especial  reference  to  conditions  of  German  instruction 
at  Columbia. 

The  total  registration,  this  year,  under  the  Germanic  Depart- 
ment is  200;  deducting  for  repetitions,  which  occur  principally  in 
graduate  work,  there  is  an  actual  total  of  177  students.  Fifty  Fresh- 
men in  the  College  take  the  prescribed  elementary  course  ;  twenty- 
seven  are  registered  in  elective  courses.  In  the  other  classes, 
electives  are  taken  by  forty-three  Sophomores,  seventeen  Juniors, 
and  eleven  Seniors. 

In  the  graduate  courses  there  are  sixteen  candidates  for  a  higher 
degree,  five  of  whom  are  taking  their  major  subject  under  this  de- 
partment, two  being  candidates  for  the  master's,  three  for  the 
Doctor's  degree.  The  students  thus  specializing  under  the  Depart- 
ment hold  degrees  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Vanderbilt 
University,  Brown  University,  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  Columbia.  The  Germanic  Seminar  has  a  membership 
of  seven. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  and 
other  societies  devoted  to  the  natural  sciences,  held  at  Ithaca  during 
the  Christmas  vacation,  Columbia  was  well  represented.  Professor 
Cattell,  Dr.  Farrand,  Dr.  Boas,  Mr.  Strong,  and  Mr.  Franz  were 
in  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  Psychological  Association,  of 
which  Dr.  Farrand  was  reelected  secretary.  Professor  Cattell  pre- 
sented papers  before  the  Psychological  Association  and  the  section 
of  Anthropology,  and  represented  psychology  in  the  discussion  on 
"The  Biological  Problems  of  To-day"  before  the  Society  of 
Naturalists.  Mr.  Franz  presented  a  paper  before  the  Psycholog- 
ical Association  and  Dr.  Boas  one  before  the  section  of  Anthro- 
pology. The  affiliated  societies  will  meet  next  winter  at  Columbia 
University. 

As  unauthorized  accounts  of  the  mental  and  physical  tests  made 
on  the  students  of  the  College  in  the  Psychological  Laboratory 
have  found  their  way  into  the  daily  press,  it  may  be  well  to  state 
that  a  detailed  statement  of  the  results  of  the  first  one  hundred 
measurements  was  published  in  The  Psychological  Review  for 
November,  1896.     A  reprint  of    this  paper  will  be   sent  by  offi- 
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cers  of  the  division  of  Philosophy,  Psycholog\-,  and  Education  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  use  such  tests  in  colleges  and  schools.  Pro- 
fessor Cattell  has  undertaken  to  give  a  more  popular  account  of  the 
work  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  students  first  tested  in  1S94 
will  this  year  be  re-tested  as  seniors,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  re- 
sults will  be  of  value  both  to  the  men  themselves  and  to  science. 

A  number  of  leading  men  of  science  in  America  and  in  Great 
Britain  have  consented  to  contribute  volumes  to  "The  Science 
Series,"  the  publication  of  which  will  be  begun  at  once  by  Messrs. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Cattell. 
Among  the  volumes  to  be  issued  first  are  the  following:  The 
Stars,  by  Professor  S.  Newcomb ;  The  Earth  as  a  Planet,  by 
Professor  C.  A.  Young ;  Physiography — Forms  of  the  Land,  by 
Professor  Davis;  Earth  Structure,  by  Professor  Geikie,  F.R.S. ; 
Volcanoes,  by  Professor  Bonney,  F.R.S. ;  Earthquakes,  by 
Major  C.  E.  Dutton ;  The  Measurement  of  the  Earth,  by  Pres- 
ident T.  C.  Mendenhall;  The  A?timal  Ovum,  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Bed- 
dard,  F.R.S.  ;  Physical  Geography  in  its  Relations  to  Animal 
and  Plant  Life,  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam ;  and  Sex,  Growth, 
Old  Age,  and  Death,  by  Professor  Charles  S.  Minot. 

Both  students  of  philosophy  and  general  readers  will  welcome 
the  English  translation  of  Dr.  Kronenberg's  Ka7it :  sein  Leben  u. 
seine  Lehre,  which  is  announced  by  The  Macmillan  Co.  for  early 
publication.  The  intrinsic  importance  of  Kant's  thought  and  the 
present  world-wide  revival  of  interest  in  the  man  and  his  writings, 
make  this  translation  especially  timely.  Dr.  Kronenberg's  Kant 
was  published  in  Germany  about  a  year  ago,  and  at  once  gained 
general  recognition  as  the  best  book  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
general  readers  and  beginners  in  the  study  of  the  Kantian  philosophy. 
It  is  simple  and  clear  in  style ;  and  includes  a  sketch  of  Kant's  life 
and  intellectual  development,  an  admirably  succinct  and  well- 
proportioned  outline  of  his  philosophy,  and  an  analysis  of  his  present 
influence.  The  book  is  to  be  translated  under  the  supei^vision  of 
Professor  Butler,  who  will  also  contribute  the  introduction. 

Two  classes  for  the  reading  of  Greek  at  sight  have  been  formed 
by  Dr.  Young,  one  in  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  the  other  in  the 
Anacreontics  and  selected  dialogues  of  Lucian. 

Next  year  Dr.  Young  will  offer  for  the  first  time  a  course  in  the 
Greek  Christian  Fathers.  It  is  intended  that  this  course  and  that 
in  the  New  Testament  shall  hereafter  be  given  in  alternate  years. 

The  Parsi  High  Priest,  Dastur  Jamaspji  Minocheheiji,  of  Bom- 
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bay,  has  sent  as  a  present  to  Professor  Jackson  a  set  of  rare  photo- 
graphs of  the  new  fire  temple,  Atash  Behram,  that  was  dedicated 
in  India  last  October.  One  of  the  photographs  represents  \  the 
sanctum  sanctorum,  in  which  the  eternal  fire  is  kept  burning. 
None  but  the  priests  are  allowed  to  enter  this  shrine  after  its  dedica- 
tion. 

Faculty  of  Political  Science 

Dr.  William  Z.  Ripley  is  engaged  upon  the  preparation  of  an 
exhaustive  bibliography  of  the  anthropology  and  ethnology  of 
Europe,  to  accompany  his  series  of  articles  on  the  racial  geography 
of  Europe.  This  bibliography,  now  in  type,  will  include  about 
fifteen  hundred  titles,  and  will  be  published  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library  in  a  special  bulletin.  Leading  authori- 
ties in  Europe  have  cooperated  in  the  work,  to  make  it  at  once 
complete  and  accurate.  The  system  of  Dr.  Minot,  so  successfully 
employed  by  Professor  Wilson,  has  been  adopted,  as  best  com- 
bining compactness  and  simplicit}-.  To  the  list  by  authors  will  be 
appended  a  full  subject-index.  Though  primarily  concerned  with 
the  anthropology  of  the  modern  populations,  on  wdiich  it  will  be 
exhaustive,  the  best  archaeological  work  will  be  fully  covei-ed. 
The  development  of  the  problem  of  the  Aryans,  and  the  pre- 
sumptive origin  and  dispersion  of  their  culture  will  be  specially 
treated. 

Faculty  of  Pure  Science 

With  the  beginning  of  the  present  academic  year,  in  the  new  life 
of  the  University  at  its  new  site,  there  may  be  said  to  begin  also  a  new 
period  in  the  history  of  the  School  of  Pure  Science.  Established 
in  1892  with  a  representation  of  three  departments  only,  this  school 
now  comprises  twelve  different  departments,  has  a  corps  of  over 
seventy  instructors,  and  offers  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
graduate  courses  of  study.  Although  this  school  began  from  its 
inception  to  conduct  graduate  work,  the  history  of  the  first  five 
years  of  its  existence  is  largely  a  history  of  organization,  develop- 
ment, and  adjustment.  It  was  essential  during  these  years  to  per- 
fect a  working  scheme  of  correlation  and  equivalence  of  major  and 
minor  courses  of  study;  to  define  the  interrelations  of  the  different 
departments  of  the  school ;  and  to  determine  its  status  in  the  uni- 
versity system.  Most  departments  of  the  school  also  labored  during 
these  years  under  the  disadvantages  of  inadequate  quarters,  which, 
in  some  cases,  were  so  difficult  of  access  that  no  one  not  animated 
by  the  ardor  of  science  or  the  necessities  of   business   would  ever 
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undertake  to  visit  them.  Now,  however,  all  these  obstacles  have 
been  removed.  The  administrative  rules  and  regulations  have 
been  agreed  to,  the  status  of  the  school  is  clearly  defined,  and  the 
ampler  quarters  and  equipment  of  the  new  site  inspire  in  instructors 
and  students  alike  a  zeal  that  cannot  fail  to  produce  good  results  in 
the  immediate  future. 

Readers  of  the  Bulletin  who  do  not  possess  the  time  or  incli- 
nation essential  to  the  collection  of  statistics  may  gain  a  general  idea 
of  the  work  of  the  school  from  the  following  table,  showing  the  num- 
ber of  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  offered  by,  and  the  num- 
ber of  instructors  in,  each  department.  It  should  be  remarked, 
however,  that  this  table  does  not  give  a  complete  idea  of  the 
activities  of  the  several  departments,  any  one  of  which  gives 
collegiate  or  professional  courses  of  study  not  included  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  school : 


Department 

Number  of 
Instructors 

Number  of  courses  offered 

Graduate 

Collegiate 

Mathematics 

Mechanics       

Physics 

Chemistry       .... 

Mineralogy 

Astronomy 

Geology  ." 

Zoology 

Botany         

Physiology 

Anatomy 

Bacteriology 

7 
4 

16 
3 
3 

I 
4 
4 
10 

2 

.1 

30 
19 

7 

! 

4 
5 
11 

2 

2 
2 
I 
6 
3 
3 
2 

i 

4 

Somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  courses  offered  are  now  given 
annually,  so  that  the  entire  list  of  courses  may  be  given  in  the  time 
usually  necessary  to  attain  the  doctor's  degree.  In  addition  to  the 
graduate  courses  enumerated  in  the  table  three  others  are  offered  by 
Dr.  Franz  Boas,  lecturer  in  physical  anthropology.  Reference  may 
be  made  also  in  this  connection  to  an  innovation,  to  be  seen  in  the 
Announcement  of  the  School  for  1897-S,  whereby  many  graduate 
courses  of  study  are  made  available  to  properly  qualified  auditors. 
This  it  is  hoped  will  stimulate  a  wider  interest  in  science  and  scien- 
tific work.  The  distribution  of  these  courses  in  the  different  de- 
partments is  as  follows :  in  Mathematics,  S ;  in  Mechanics,  1 1  ;  in 
Physics,  I  ;   in  Astronomy,  4 ;   in  Geology,  4 ;   in  Zoology,  9. 

A  general  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  School,  as  well  as  an  idea  of 
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its  interrelations  with  other  schools  of  the  University,  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  statistical  table  included  in  the  Dean's 
report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1S97. 


1892-3 

1893-4 

1894-5 

1895-6 

1896-7 

Graduate  students  registered  in 

26 

28 

36 

School  of  Pure  Science      .    . 

13 

25 

Graduate  students  registered  in 

other  Schools   ...... 

3 

4 

5 

8 

18 

Undergraduates  from    Colum- 

bia College                

37 

29 

14 

24 

24 

Undergraduates  from  Barnard 

College 

... 

9 

Students  from  School  of  Medi- 

3 

8 

22 

Students  from  School  of  Ap- 

plied Science 

9 

ID 

9 

Special     students      (graduates 

and  undergraduates)  .... 

6 

9 

9 

7 

31 

Totals 

59 

67 

66 

85 

149 

Along  what  lines  the  School  will  develop  most  rapidly  in  the 
future  it  is  impossible  to  foretell.  The  great  laboratory  facilities 
for  studies  in  the  experimental,  the  natural,  and  the  biological 
sciences,  and  the  i-emarkably  rapid  growth  of  these  in  recent  times, 
may  not  unreasonably  be  expected  to  give  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of 
such  studies.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  indications  that  ad- 
vances in  many  branches  of  these  sciences  can  be  made  only  through 
cooperation  with  the  mathematico-physical  sciences ;  so  that  culti- 
vation of  the  latter  is  not  unlikely  to  receive  a  noteworthy  impetus 
from  the  higher  developments  of  the  former. 

The  Department  of  Botany  has  nearly  completed  its  arrange- 
ments for  laboratories  for  the  year.  A  dark  room  that  will  serve 
alike  for  an  experimental  room  for  physiological  work  and  for  photo- 
graphic purposes  has  been  cut  off  from  one  end  of  the  lecture  room  by 
a  partition.  Complete  darkness  and  the  impossibility  of  indirect  dif- 
usion  has  been  effected  by  having  floors,  fixtures,  and  all  projecting 
portions  painted  a  dead  black,  and  by  providing  a  vestibule  entrance. 
Apparatus  for  a  limited  number  of  students  in  experimental  plant 
physiology  has  been  purchased.  The  more  important  pieces  of  ap- 
paratus that  have  been  obtained  are  an  Albrecht  auxanotr_eter  and 
klinostat,  a  Leitz  microspectroscope,  an  Engelmann  microspectral 
objective,  and  a  Bausch  and  Lomb  horizontal  microscope.  For 
the  general  morphological  laboratories  a  series  of  one  hundred  of 
Kny's   Wandtafeln  has  been  obtained,  and  the   laboratories   have 
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been  equipped  with  a  new  supply  of  Leitz  microscopes.  A  new 
Zimmermann-Minot  microtome  has  been  provided  for  the  graduate 
room. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  exhibit  a  series  of  illustrative 
forms,  ranging  from  the  slime  moulds  to  the  composites,  in  the 
special  cases  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  object  of  this  series, 
when  ultimately  completed,  will  be  to  exhibit  in  lineal  order  all  the 
groups  of  plants,  low  and  high,  with  typical  representatives.  The 
lower  and  simpler  microscopic  forms  are  to  be  illustrated  by  en- 
larged drawings  and  diagrams.  The  present  illustrations  will  ul- 
timately be  replaced  by  a  more  complete  sei-ies,  which,  for  the 
the  most  part,  will  be  preserved  in  fluid  and  exhibited  in  flat  glass 
jars.  The  cases  underneath  the  serial  illustrations  will  be  reserved 
for  bulky  specimens  of  interest,  and  particularly  for  exhibiting  the 
various  economic  products  of  the  orders  whose  types  appear  imme- 
diately above. 

Professor  Underwood,  Dr.  C.  C.  Curtis,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  were  in 
attendance  at  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Naturalists 
at  Ithaca.  Professor  Underwood  read  a  paper  on  the  teaching  of 
botany  in  the  secondary  schools  before  the  New  York  State  Science 
Teachers'  Association.  Dr.  Curtis  lectured  before  the  students  of 
Union  College  on  the  significance  of  morphological  characters, 
and  also  before  the  biological  section  of  Syracuse  University. 

Mr.  Marshall  A.  Howe  has  published  recently  a  paper  on  the 
North  American  species  of  Porella^  and  an  elaborate  discussion  of 
the  Anthocerotaceae  of  North  America,  the  latter  illustrated  with 
six  plates.  Dr.  Small  has  been  reviewing  the  genus  Eriogonum 
and  has  published  twenty- two  new  species  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club,,  together  with  a  new 
genus  in  the  same  family,  AcantJioscyphiis. 

The  School  of  Pure  Science  has  sustained  a  sad  loss  in  the  un- 
timely death  of  Joseph  G.  C.  Cottier,  Fellow  in  Mechanics.  Mr. 
Cottier  died  at  Paris,  France,  August  17,  1897,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-three  years. 

]Mr.  Cottier  was  a  graduate  student  in  Columbia  during  the  academic 
years  1895-7.  ^'^e  exceptionally  rapid  progress  he  made  justified 
the  expectation  that  he  would  soon  become  an  original  investigator 
of  the  first  order  in  the  domains  of  mathematical  physics.  It  seems 
proper,  therefore,  that  a  brief  sketch  of  his  career  should  be  re- 
corded here. 
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Joseph  Germains  Charles  Cottier  was  born  in  Jersey  City,  N. 
J.,  May  29,  1874.  He  was  graduated  from  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  with  the  degree  of  mechanical  engineer  in  1894.  Dur- 
ing the  following  year  he  was  employed  in  engineering  work, 
partly  by  the  East  River  Gas  Company  of  New  York  and  partly 
by  the  Blake  Pump  Company.  Although  successful  in  this  work, 
it  proved  of  little  interest  to  him,  and  he  resolved  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  studies  which  would  lead  him  to  an  academic  career.  Ac- 
cordingly he  applied  for  and  was  awarded  a  scholarship  in 
Columbia  University,  and  he  entered  the  School  of  Pure 
Science  in  the  autumn  of  1S95.  He  chose  mechanics  as  his 
major  subject  and  mathematics  and  education  as  minors.  At 
the  end  of  the  academic  year  1S95-6  he  was  appointed  fellow 
in  mechanics  and  received  the  degree  of  A.AI.  Continuing 
his  studies  with  marked  proficiency,  he  was  reappointed  Fellow  in 
Mechanics  at  the  close  of  the  year  1S96-7,  and  he  expected  to  com- 
plete the  work  required  for  the  doctorate  degree  during  the  present 
academic  year.  He  had  made  a  special  study  of  the  science  of 
hydromechanics.  He  had  read  and  mastered  nearly  all  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  profoundly  difficult  literature  of  this  science,  which  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  mechanicians  during  the 
past  two  centuries.  He  had  already  begun  to  produce  original 
work  in  this  field ;  and  on  departing  in  July  last  for  Europe  he  left 
for  publication  papers  on  the  equations  of  hydrodynamics  in  a  form 
suitable  for  application  to  problems  connected  with  the  movements 
of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  on  the  expression  of  the  general 
equations  of  hydrodynamics  in  terms  of  curvilinear  coordinates. 
The  first  of  these  papers  has  been  published  in  vol.  xxv  of  the 
Monthly  Weathei'  Review  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau, 
and  the  second  will  be  published  in  the  Mathematical  Review. 

Personally  Mr.  Cottier  was  an  exceedingly  unassuming  man,  and 
modest  almost  to  shyness  with  respect  to  his  own  attainments.  Be- 
cause of  these  characteristics,  and  by  reason  of  incessant  occupa- 
tion with  his  studies,  few  of  his  associates,  and  few  even  of  his  in- 
structors, came  to  know  him  intimately.  The  few  to  whom  he 
became  well  known,  however,  held  him  in  highest  esteem,  as  well 
for  his  singulai'ly  gentle  and  courteous  manliness  as  for  the  pene- 
trating clearness  and  strength  of  his  intellectual  capacity. 

It  is  fitting  in  this  connection  to  state  that  Mr.  Cottier's  parents 
have  given  his  collection  of  treatises  and  papers  on  the  mathe- 
matico-physical    sciences    to    the     library     of    the    Department    of 
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Mechanics.  They  have  thus  founded  a  permanent  memorial  of 
their  son's  devotion  to  science,  and  have  at  the  same  time  shown  his 
and  their  appreciation  of  the  fellowship  honors  which  Columbia 
had  twice  bestowed  upon  him. 

R.  S.  W. 

Professor  Rees  has  recently  lectured  befoi-e  the  astronomical  sec- 
tion of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  on  variation  of  latitude ;  before  the 
Emma  Willard  Association  on  the  use  of  photography  in  astron- 
omy; before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  branch  in  the  Bowery  on  the  won- 
derful revelations  of  photographic  astronomy;  and  before  the 
Educational  Alliance  on  Copernicus  and  Galileo.  He  has  been 
appointed  by  President  McKinley  "one  of  the  Commissioners  to 
examine  and  test  the  fineness  and  weight  of  the  coins  reserved  by 
the  several  mints  of  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year 
1897."  The  Commission  met  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  on  Feb- 
ruary 9. 

Miss  Catherine  W.  Bruce,  of  New  York  citv,  has  made,  through 
Professor  Rees,  a  generous  gift  to  the  observatory  for  carrying  on 
its  work. 

Barnard  College 

The  recommendations  made  in  the  report  of  the  Columbia  Con- 
ference on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  affect  the  preparation 
of  girls  as  well  as  of  boys,  since  they  have  been  adopted  by  Columbia 
and  Cornell.  To  follow  up  the  advantage  thus  gained,  the  Dean  of 
Barnard  College,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  League  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  invited  the  prominent  colleges  for  women  in  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  to  confer  on  the  question  of 
adopting  these  recommendations.  On  Saturday,  January  23,  the 
confe'-ence  met  at  Barnard  College,  the  delegates  being  President 
Taylor,  of  Vassar,  Professor  Jordan,  of  Smith,  President  Irvine,  of 
Wellesley,  Dean  Ii-win,  of  Radcliffe,  Professor  Smith,  of  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke,  and  Dean  Snow,  of  the  Women's  College  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity. 

The  question  before  the  conference  was  the  purely  adminis- 
trative one  of  the  possibility  and  desirability  of  uniformity,  no 
attempt  being  made  to  discuss  the  Columbia  reports  on  their  merits. 
As  the  upshot  of  the  discussion,  it  was  resolved  that  each  delegate 
refer  to  his  faculty  the  following  resolution,  and  that  any  action 
taken  in  regard  to  it  be  reported  to  the  President  of  the  League  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  :      "  Resolved  that  the  Conference  of  Colleges 
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called  by  Barnard  College  at  the  suggestion  of  the  League  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  consisting  of  representatives  of  Barnard  Col- 
lege, of  Brown  University,  and  of  Mt.  Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  Smith, 
Vassar,  and  Wellesley  Colleges,  agrees  that  a  student  fully  pre- 
pared according  to  the  recommendation  of  these  reports,  with  the 
a.ddition  of  due  preparation  in  English  according  to  the  standard 
generally  accepted,  in  science,  and  where  necessary  in  further  work 
in  history  and  in  mathematics,  is  fitted  to  enter  the  Freshman 
class  of  any  of  the  colleges  represented."  Until  action  is  taken  by 
the  faculties  concerned,  this  resolution  remains  a  mere  expression  of 
opinion,  as  the  conference  had  no  power  to  adopt  it.  It  was,  how- 
ever, endorsed  by  each  delegate  individually,  and,  if  found  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  facts,  it  will  offer  a  practical  remedy  for  the  condi- 
tions which  are  demoralizing  the  work  of  the  schools,  and  conse- 
quently reacting  on  the  colleges. 

Teachers  College 

Teachers  College,  by  its  incorporation  in  the  University,  has 
entered  upon  a  new  era.  Sympathy,  proximity,  and,  from  an  edu- 
cational point  of  view,  necessity,  have  brought  about  this  alliance 
with  Columbia  University,  by  which  the  College  has  become  one 
of  the  schools  of  the  University,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Schools  of 
Law  and  Medicine,  with  the  important  difference  that  the  Teachers 
College  retains  its  corporate  existence,  with  a  separate  Board  of 
Trustees  and  financial  independence. 

Since  the  terms  of  the  incorporation  were  agreed  upon,  the  College 
has  been  under  the  direct  administration  of  President  Low ;  and  a 
number  of  the  University  professors  occupy  seats  in  the  College 
Faculty — namely,  Professors  Butler,  Hutton,  and  Cattell.  The  Dean 
of  Teachers  College,  Dr.  James  E.  Russell,  and  one  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  College  Faculty — in  the  first  instance.  Professor 
Franklin  T.  Baker,  of  the  chair  of  English  language  and  litera- 
ture— represent  Teachers  College  in  the  University  Council.  Hav- 
ing thus  become  an  important  part  of  a  still  more  important  whole, 
the  future  of  the  College  as  a  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  is 
assured.  The  connection  with  the  University  helps  it  to  draw  men 
of  the  highest  ability  to  its  faculty  and  to  raise  its  standards  of 
scholarship.  It  is  hoped  that  under  the  new  arrangement,  the  study 
of  teaching  may  be  put  upon  the  same  scientific  plane,  as  regards 
both  theory  and  practice,  as  the  other  professions. 

Among  the  earliest  results  of  the  Incorporation  are  several  new 
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appointments  to  the  Facult}-  of  Teachers  College.  Frank  M.  Mc- 
Murry,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Buf- 
falo, has  accepted  the  professorship  of  the  theoi-y  and  practice  of 
teaching,  and  will  enter  upon  his  duties  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
academic  year.  Professor  McMurry  was  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  in  1S80-82,  was  engaged  in  public  school  work  in 
Illinois  until  18S6;  and  then  spent  three  years  in  Germany  as  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Universities  of  Halle  and  Jena,  taking  his  doctor's  de- 
gree at  the  latter  University  in  1889.  Upon  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica he  was  called  to  Chicago  to  take  the  principalship  of  one 
of  the  grammar  schools  in  that  city,  and  from  there  he  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  pedagogics  at  the  State  Normal  School  of  Normal, 
111.  In  1893,  after  another  period  of  study  abroad,  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Geneva  and  Paris,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  peda- 
gogy at  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  from  there  to  Buffalo  to 
assume  charge  of  the  educational  department  of  that  University. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  monogi'aphs  on  education,  especially  on 
the  Herbartian  theory  of  education.  His  Method  of  the  Recita- 
tion is  an  authoritative  work  that  has  become  a  text-book  in  many 
colleges,  and  has  been  pronounced  epoch-making  by  the  Edu- 
cational Revieiv.  The  resignation  of  Professor  McMurry  from  the 
University  of  Buffalo  means  the  practical  absorption  of  the  Buffalo 
School  of  Pedagogy  into  the  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. The  study  of  education  and  the  professional  training  of  the 
teacher,  so  it  is  announced,  will  be  abandoned  at  Buffalo  at  the  end 
of  the  present  year,  special  measures  having  been  taken  to  enable 
the  students  of  Professor  jSIcMurry  to  continue  their  work  under 
him  at  Columbia  University. 

The  announcement  of  this  accession  to  the  Faculty  of  Teachers 
College  was  followed  closely  by  that  of  the  appointment  of  Wil- 
liam Baird  Elkin,  Ph.D.,  a  lecturer  on  philosophy  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, to  a  lectureship  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
Dr.  Elkin  was  graduated  from  Manitoba  University  in  1889,  and 
went  from  there  to  Cornell  to  sei-ve  as  a  fellow  in  philosophy 
under  President  Schurman,  where  he  remained  three  years  as  can- 
didate for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  He  was  then  called 
to  Indiana  University  to  fill  temporarily  the  chair  of  philosophy,  and 
later  to  Colgate  University.  He  left  Colgate  to  pursue  his  studies 
abroad  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Jena,  where  he  studied 
education  under  Professors  Paulsen,  Rein,  and  others,  and  familiar- 
ized himself  with  the  workings  of  European  schools.      The  results- 
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of  his  studies  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Philosoph- 
ical Review  and  other  journals. 

The  latest  appointment  to  be  announced  is  that  of  Professor 
Charles  R.  Richards,  hitherto  the  head  of  the  Manual  Training 
Department  of  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn  to  a  corresponding  place 
in  the  Teachers  College  faculty.  In  a  sense  this  appointment  of 
Professor  Richards  may  be  called  a  return  to  his  former  associates, 
for  at  one  time  he  was  connected  with  the  Industrial  Education 
Association  which  was  the  dii-ect  predecessor  of  the  present 
Teachers  College.  Mr.  Richards  was  graduated  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institution  of  Technology  in  18S5  ;  and  was  immediately 
made  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Whittier  Machine  Com- 
pany with  whom  he  remained  until  1887,  when  he  was  called  to 
the  Association  above  mentioned.  In  1888,  when  the  Pratt  Insti- 
tute was  founded,  he  was  the  first  to  be  summoned  by  Mr.  Pratt  to 
design,  equip  and  direct  the  extensive  shops  of  Pratt  Institute,  in 
Brooklyn,  for  wood-turning,  foundry  and  forge  work  as  well  as 
to  direct  the  installation  of  the  steam  power  and  electric  lighting 
plants.  In  this  capacity  he  has  acted  as  Director  of  the  Mechanic 
Arts  Department  of  that  institution  throughout  its  first  decade. 
Pi'ofessor  Richards  is  the  author  of  several  treatises  and  mono- 
graphs on  the  Methods  and  Theory  of  Manual  Training,  and  is 
the  President  of  the  American  Manual  Training  Association. 

The  following  readjustment  of  the  courses  at  Teachers  College 
has  been  undertaken  since  its  incorporation  in  the  University  and 
since  the  participation  of  the  University's  officers  at  its  faculty 
meetings.  Four-year  courses  leading  to  appropriate  diplomas 
or  to  the  baccalaureate  degree,  have  been  established  in  the 
departments  of  secondary,  elementary,  and  kindergarten  teaching. 
Two-year  courses  are  to  be  given  in  the  respective  departments  of 
art,  domestic  art,  domestic  science,  and  manual  training.  Graduate 
courses  are  offered  leading  either  to  the  University  degrees  of  M.A. 
and  Ph.D.,  or  to  an  appropriate  professional  diploma. 

The  latest  available  statistics  concerning  Teachers  College  show 
that  the  total  enrollment  at  that  institution  is  968  students.  Of  these 
395  attend  the  school  of  observation  and  practice,  293  the  extension 
classes,  and  281  the  College  proper,  with  140  coming  from  the 
other  departments  of  the  University  and  from  Barnard  College. 

Alumni  Notes 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 
University   in  Colorado  was  held   at  the  University   Club,  Denver, 
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on  February  5.  The  association  has  fifty-four  members — graduates, 
in  great  part,  of  the  faculties  of  Applied  Science,  Law,  and  Medi- 
cine. In  his  notification  to  members  of  the  date  and  place  of  meet- 
ing the  secretary  took  occasion  to  say  that  "Columbia  is  steadily 
enlarging  her  sphere  of  usefulness  and  forging  ahead  into  the  first 
rank.  Her  new  buildings  are  imposing  and  commodious;  her 
corps  of  teachers  has  been  strengthened ;  her  class  rooms  and  labo- 
ratories are  better  equipped ;  and  in  each  departments  he  is  more 
than  ever  prepared  successfully  to  compete  with  our  best  institu- 
tions. Never  have  we  had  so  great  reason  to  take  pride  in  our 
alma  mater." 

The  Columbia  University  Alumni  Association  in  Montana  cele- 
brated its  first  year  of  existence  by  a  dinner,  at  Helena,  Montana, 
on  January  15.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members  of  the 
association,  and  several  other  colleges  were  represented.  Con- 
gratulatory telegrams  were  received  from  President  Low  and  from 
the  University  Alumni  Council.  Mr.  Wilbur  E.  Saunders,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  association,  acted  as  toastmaster. 

The  annual  report  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  College  presents  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
College  and  its  surroundings  upon  the  removal  to  Forty-Ninth 
Street  in  1857.  The  writer  of  the  report,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  class  of  '63,  evidently  gives  his  personal  recollections,  among 
which  the  most  striking  is  an  incident  of  the  war,  which  he 
describes  as  follows  : — 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  events  was  the  reception  given  April  24, 
1 86 1,  to  Major  Anderson,  on  his  return  from  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter. 
The  students  were  assembled  on  the  Campus,  wearing  their  gowns,  deco- 
rated with  red,  white,  and  blue  ribbons.  President  King,  with  the  faculty 
and  trustees,  received  him.  After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  CorneUus  R.  Dufifie, 
chaplain,  the  American  flag  was  raised  by  Major  Anderson,  while  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  was  sung  by  all  present.  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees,  made  an  address.  In  it  he  said:  'The 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of  this  occasion  show  us  that  Columbia  College 
is  true  to  her  teachings.  The  traditions  and  the  history  of  the  past  are 
those  of  patriotism  and  love  of  country.  The  voice  of  wisdom  and  of 
patriotism  came  from  Columbia  College,  and  did  much  to  arouse  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  city,  then  loyal  to  the  crown.'  " 

The  Association  appears  to  be  in  good  financial  condition,  having 
a  balance  of  $434.53.  During  the  year  a  new  edition  of  the  Alumni 
Directory  has  been  published ;  but  the  chairman  comments  upon 
the  fact,  which  this  list  discloses,  that  a  large  number  of  graduates 
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have  not  joined  the  Association.  In  fact,  the  pubHshed  statistics 
show  that  the  membership  has  fallen  off  considerably  during  the 
last  three  years.  In  view  of  the  great  advances  which  the  College 
has  made  during  this  period,  and  the  increased  pride  which  every 
graduate  of  Columbia  must  feel  in  his  alma  mater  in  her  new  en- 
vironment, the  very  contrary  should  be  true ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  the  Association  would  institute  an  active  canvass  and 
would  hold  more  frequent  social  meetings,  the  conditions  would  be 
materially  improved.  It  appears  from  the  report  that,  in  addition 
to  the  alumni  associations  in  this  city,  which  are  represented  in  the 
Alumni  University  Council,  there  are  also  associations  in  Con- 
necticut, Illinois,  Washington,  D.  C,  Colorado,  and  Montana. 

Undergraduate  Notes 
On  January  7,  sixty  men  presented  themselves  as  candidates  for 
the  crews.  Of  these  twenty  are  now  in  training  for  the  University 
crew,  the  first  crew  with  an  average  weight  of  166  pounds.  These 
men  include  three  members  and  the  three  substitutes  of  last  year's 
University  crew,  and  seven  of  last  yeai-'s  Freshman  eight.  The 
Freshman  squad  has  likewise  been  cut  down  to  twenty.  The  aver- 
age weight  of  their  first  crew  is  15S  pounds.  The  men  are  at  pres- 
ent being  coached  by  Mr.  Webb,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cowles, 
who  will  take  charge  of  them  when  they  go  to  Foughkeepsie.  The 
executive  body  in  rowing  matters  is  now  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  newly  organized  Rowing  Club.  The  Track  Team  has  171  can- 
didates, most  of  them  novices.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  nucleus 
of  more  experienced  men,  including  seventeen  who  have  won 
points  in  either  the  Intercollegiate  or  the  Princeton-Columbia 
games.  A  track  association  has  been  formed  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  Rowing  Club,  and  this  association  will  direct  the  policy  of  the 
team.  The  Hockey  Team,  since  January  i,  has  beaten  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club  second  team  (five  goals  to  four)  the  Naval 
Resei-ve  (one  to  nothing),  the  New  Jersey  Athletic  Club  (four  to 
one)  ;  and  has  lost  close  games  to  the  second  seven  of  the  New  York 
Hockey  Club,  the  Montclair  Athletic  Club  and  the  first  team  of  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club.  The  bicycle  squad,  now  numbering 
about  twenty  men,  and  including  all  but  one  of  the  intercollegiate 
champions  of  last  year,  has  begun  gymnasium  work.  The  profits 
of  the  Junior  ball  and  the  Sophomore  play  amounted  to  $650  each. 
These  sums  will  make  a  welcome  addition  to  the  athletic  funds  of 
the  University. 
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The  Columbia  Spectator  has  elected  A.  A.  Fowler  as  its  new 
editor-in-chief,  W.  M.  L.  Fiske,  Jr.,  as  managing  editor,  and  W. 
H.  Maxwell,  Jr.,  as  business  manager,  and  the  Literary  MontJily 
has  elected  G.  S.  Hellman  as  editor-in-chief,  and  M.  H.  Caul  as 
managing  editor.  A  Southern  club  has  been  organized  in  the 
Universit}^,  and  already  contains  over  one  hundred  members.  The 
Senior  Class  in  the  College  has  elected  the  following  Class  Day- 
officers :  Committee,  Alessrs.  Burke,  Iglehart,  Symmes,  Iselin, 
Watson,  Westerfield,  and  Morris ;  Valedictorian,  F.  P.  Keppel ;  Ivy 
Orator,  R.  B.  Pomeroy ;  Historian,  J.  F.  B.  Mitchell,  Jr. ;  Prophet, 
Gei-ard  Roberts ;  Poet,  J.  S.  Schlussel ;  Presentation  Orator,  R.  H. 
Stern.  The  Debating  Union  held,  on  January  15th,  the  first  trials 
for  candidates  for  the  Chicago-Columbia  debate.  Of  the  twenty-six 
speakers,  ten  were  retained.  These  ten  competed  in  a  second  debate 
on  January  25th,  and  were  sifted  to  six — Messrs.  Wheaton  and 
Proskauer  of  last  year's  team,  and  Messrs.  Ernst,  Walbridge,  Ehr- 
horn,  and  Cushing.  From  these  men  will  be  chosen  the  three- 
men  to  debate  against  Chicago  on  March  25. 

The  removal  of  the  University  to  Morningside  has  given  a  sharp 
stimulus  to  athletics.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  now 
in  training  for  the  various  teams  almost  twice  the  usual  number  of 
students,  and  also  by  the  very  widespread  interest  taken  in  the  re- 
cent appointment  by  the  University  Council  of  a  Committee  on 
Athletics.  The  almost  unanimous  approval  by  the  undergraduates 
of  one  of  the  avowed  purposes  of  this  committee — to  restrict  those 
representing  the  University  to  such  men  as  are  up  to  a  fixed  stand- 
ard in  scholarship — indicates  that  the  present  athletic  movement  is 
a  thoroughly  healthy  one.  It  is  unfortunate  that  all  the  other  en- 
terprises are  not  equally  well  supported.  For  instance,  although 
happily  Columbia  has  at  present  a  few  first-class  men  to  represent 
her  in  the  coming  debate  against  Chicago,  all  the  interest  in  debating 
is  confined  to  some  forty  men.  In  literary  work,  affairs  are  in  a 
better  state,  but  still  the  number  of  men  who  write  at  all  for  the 
college  papers  is  comparatively  small.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
new  environment  will  eventually  affect  these  undergraduate  interests 
as  it  has  already  affected  athletics. 

F.  P.  Keppel,  'q8 
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SUMMARIES   OF   UNIVERSITY  LEGISLATION 
University  Council.     Special  Meeting 

The  L^niversity  Council  met  in  special  session  on  December  2, 
1897,  ^^  *^'^^^  suitable  action  in  reference  to  the  death  of  Professor 
Henry  Drisler.  The  following  minute  and  resolutions,  prepared  by 
the  professors  of  Greek  and  Latin,  were  adopted : 

The  University  Council,  having  learned  with  profound  sorrow  of  the 
decease  of  Henry  Drisler,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language 
and  Literature  in  Columbia  University,  and  for  four  years  a  member  of  this 
body,  directs  the  following  minute  to  be  entered  upon  its  records  : 

The  death  of  Henry  Drisler  has  taken  away  one  whose  life  was  unin- 
terruptedly connected  with  the  welfare  of  Columbia  College  for  a  longer 
period  than  that  of  any  other  man  within  the  memory  of  this  generation. 
In  i860,  when  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College, 
the  senior  of  that  body,  was  chosen  a  trustee.  Dr.  Drisler  had  already  held 
a  professorship  in  the  College  for  more  than  fifteen  years  ;  and  it  was  in  the 
same  year  that  the  present  senior  professor  of  the  University  was  graduated 
from  the  College.  From  the  time  when  his  name  was  first  entered  in  the 
matriculation  book,  it  has  not  ceased  to  be  borne  upon  the  Hst  of  active 
members  of  the  College  for  a  period  of  more  than  sixty-two  years.  Enter- 
ing in  1835,  ^^  w^s  graduated  in  1839.  Thereafter  he  taught  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Grammar  School,  at  that  time  under  the  control  of  the  College  ;  in 
1842,  he  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  ;  in  1843,  he  was  appointed 
Tutor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  under  Professor  Charles  Anthon; 
and  two  years  later  was  promoted  to  the  adjunct  professorship.  In  1857, 
the  Department  of  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  was  divided,  Dr.  Anthon 
becoming  Jay  Professor  of  Greek,  while  Dr.  Drisler  was  made  Professor  of 
the  Ladn  Language  and  Literature.  This  position  he  held  for  ten  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  on  the  death  of  Professor  Anthon,  he  became  Jay 
Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature.  He  filled  this  chair  until 
1894,  though  his  duties  as  Acting  President  in  1878,  and  again  in  1888, 
1889,  and  1890,  naturally  interrupted  his  class-room  work.  His  election 
to  the  Deanship  of  Columbia  College  in  1890  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  relinquish  the  active  management  of  the  Department  of  Greek.  On  the 
completion  of  his  fiftieth  year  as  Professor  at  Columbia  College,  in  June, 
1894,  he  retired  from  active  service  in  this  institution.  But  his  interest  in 
it  was  maintained  to  the  very  last  ;  even  within  the  past  few  months  he 
made  it  large  and  very  valuable  gifts  of  books  from  his  own  extensive  class- 
ical library,  and  but  a  few  days  before  his  death  he  expressed  the  intention 
of  paying  a  visit  to  the  University  in  its  new  home,  wishing  particularly  to 
observe   the   increased   facilities   for   work   in  the  Departments  of  Greek 
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and  Latin — a  plan  which,  unfortunately,  was  not  destined  to  be  carried  out. 

He  had  begun  his  work  in  the  first  home  of  the  College,  where  he  car- 
ried it  on  without  interruption  for  seventeen  years  ;  he  continued  it  during 
almost  the  entire  period  of  the  occupation  of  the  buildings  at  Madison  Ave- 
nue and  49th  Street;  and  he  has  seen  the  work  of  education  resumed  after 
the  removal  to  the  present  site  of  the  University  on  Morningside  Heights. 

Professor  Drisler  was  one  of  the  first  of  those  American  scholars  who 
turned  to  Germany  rather  than  to  England  for  the  higher  philological 
training,  and  he  exhibited  in  his  own  work  and  his  own  teaching  that 
scrupulous  regard  for  accuracy  and  scientific  precision  that  are  so  charac- 
teristic of  German  scholarship.  By  precept  and  example  he  impressed 
these  qualities  upon  the  minds  of  his  own  students;  and  such  of  them  as 
afterwards  went  forth  to  labor  in  the  field  of  classical  teaching  carried  his 
spirit  with  them,  and  thus  caused  his  influence  to  be  so  widely  felt  as  to 
make  it  an  important  element  in  the  evolution  of  scientific  philological  re- 
search in  the  American  universities.  But  it  was  not  merely  through  his 
teaching  that  Professor  Drisler' s  personality  so  strongly  affected  those 
who  came  within  his  influence.  His  high  character,  his  benignity  and  kind- 
liness, and  a  certain  serenity  of  manner  and  of  thought,  impressed  them- 
selves most  forcibly  upon  all  who  knew  him,  and  especially  upon  those  who 
had  the  privilege  of  his  instruction.  It  is,  indeed,  the  very  highest  tribute 
to  say  of  him  that  among  the  many  hundreds  of  those  who  received  some 
portion  of  their  training  under  him,  there  exists  one  universal  sentiment — a 
feeling  of  admiration  for  the  scholar,  of  gratitude  for  the  teacher,  and  of 
affection  for  the  friend. 

It  is,  therefore,  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  the  Council,  in  recording  its  sense  of  grief  at  the  loss  of 
this  distinguished  scholar,  desires  to  express  to  the  members  of  his  family 
its  profoundest  sympathy  with  them  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  one 
whose  labors  were  in  their  results  not  transient  and  ephemeral,  but  whose 
name  is  inseparably  linked  with  the  history  of  the  University,  as  the  record 
of  his  life-work  must  remain  an  enduring  past  of  the  annals  of  American 
classical  scholarship. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  be  requested  to  forward 
to  Professor  Drisler' s  family  a  copy  of  this  minute  and  of  these  resolu- 
tions. 


The  Trustees.     January  Meeting 

Mr.  W.  C.  Schermerhorn  was  reelected  Chairman,  and  Mr. 
Pine,  Clerk,  of  the  Trustees  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  following 
named  gentlemen  were  elected  to  serve  on  Committees :  Mr.  Bron- 
son,  on  Finance  and  on  Buildings  and  Grounds ;  Rev.  Dr.  Vincent, 
on  Honors ;  Rev.  Dr.  Coe  and  Mr.  Cutting,  on  Education ;  and 
Mr.  F.  A.  Schermerhorn,  on  the  Library. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  was  invited  to  preach  the  bac- 
calaureate sermon  at  the  next  Commencement ;  and  Messrs.  Charles 
F.  McKim,  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  and  Daniel  C.  French  were  in- 
vited to  act  as  an  advisory  committee  on  works  of  art  tendered  as 
gifts  to  the  University. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Miss  Catharine  W.  Bruce  for 
a  gift  to  the  Observatory  of  $1,600,  to  be  used  in  the  emplojmient 
of  computers ;  also  to  the  Jones  &  Lamson  Machine  Company  for 
a  gift  to  the  Laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering of  a  flat  turret  lathe  with  outfit ;  also  to  the  Otis  Elevator 
Company  for  a  gift  of  an  experimental  elevator  installed  by  them 
in  the  Engineering  Building;  and  also  to  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
Company  for  their  gift  of  two  wrought  steel  water  tube  boilers 
added  to  the  equipment  of  the  power  house. 

The  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  were  authorized  to 
arrange  for  an  exhibit  at  the  Omaha  Exposition. 

The  Committee  on  Education  reported  that,  under  the  authority 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  Trustees,  they  had  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion conferring  the  title  of  Emeritus  Professor  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence upon  Professor  Ordronaux  in  recognition  of  his  long  and 
honorable  service  in  the  Law  School. 

The  following  appointments  were  confirmed  under  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science:  Marston  Taylor  Rogers,  A.B.,  as  instructor 
in  organic  chemistry ;  Charles  A.  Hai'per,  as  assistant  in  organic 
chemistry  (both  from  October  15,  1897)  ;  and  George  Mnller, 
Ph,B.,  as  assistant  in  assaying,  in  place  of  Mr.  Holden,  resigned, 
from  and  after  October  i,  1897. 

The  President  and  the  Treasurer  presented  their  annual  report  of 
the  number  of  students  enjoying  free  and  reduced  tuition,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  summary  : 


Summary  of  Report  on  Students  Enjoying  Free  and  Reduced 
Tuition 


FREE 

College 20 

Law 18 

Applied  Science 29 

Political  Science 25 

Philosophy 52 

Pure  Science 4 

^47 


ELLOW- 

SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS 

.SHIPS 

REDUCED 

TOTAL 

.. 

30 

2 

52 

3 

21 

2 

5 

36 

9 

7 

40 

9 

15 

76 

6 

8 

I 

I^ 

26 

68 

3 

244 
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From  the  Seminaries 

General  Theological  Seminary 8 

Jewish  "  "  4 

Union  "  "  48 

60  60 

Fellowships 

Drisler i 

University 25 

26  26 

Scholarships 

Alumni  Association 3 

Alumni  Competitive i 

Brooklyn 4 

Faculty 3 

Moffat I 

President's  University 3 

Pulitzer.    14 

Schermerhorn 5 

Society  for  Promoting  Religion  and  Learning 5 

Stuart 2 

University 27 

"68  68 

Total 154 


The  Trustees.     February  Meeting 

The  Finance  Committee  reported  the  election  of  Mr.  Rives  as 
Chairman  and  Mr.  Cammann  as  Secretary. 

The  office  of  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  was  established,  and 
Watson  L.  Savage,  M.D.,  was  appointed  as  Director. 

It  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Education  that  they  had 
approved  a  new  form  of  contract  with  the  Teachei^s  College.  (See 
page  150.) 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 
and  to  Professor  Frederick  R.  Hutton  for  gifts  to  the  University. 

The  position  of  instructor  in  physiological  chemistry  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  was  created,  and  the  appointment 
of  William  J.  Gies,  M.D.,  to  the  same  was  confirmed.  The  ap- 
pointments were  confirmed  of  David  Joy  Greene,  C.E.,  M.E.,  as 
assistant  in  mechanical  engineering,  and  William  Gregory  Hudson, 
M.E.,  as  assistant  in  mechanical  engineering. 

The  following  professors  were  reappointed,  in  consequence  of  a 
letter  received  from  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
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of  Trustees  of  Barnard  College:  John  B.  Clark,  LL.D.,  as  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy;  Frank  N.  Cole,  Ph.D.,  as  prof  essor  of 
mathematics;  and  James  Harvey  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  as  professor  of 
history. 

The  President  reported  that  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  had  accepted 
the  invitation  to  preach  the  baccalaureate  sermon ;  and  that  Messi's. 
McKim,  Blashfield,  and  French  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Ti-ustees  to  act  as  an  advisory  Committee  on  Art. 

The  President  announced  that  Mr.  William  C.  Illig,  of  the  class 
of  '82,  School  of  Mines,  had  left  a  legacy  of  $2,000  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  prize  for  an  essay. 

Appended  is  the  agreement,  referred  to  above,  dated  January, 
1888,  between  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  and  the  Trus- 
tees of  Teachers  College : 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  students  of  the  above  named  Univer- 
sity and  College  reciprocal  advantages  and  opportunities,  and  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  including  Teachers  College  as  a  professional  school  for 
teachers  in  the  educational  system  of  the  University,  it  is  mutually  cove- 
nanted and  agreed  : 

First.  That  the  President  of  the  University  shall  be,  ex-officio,  Pres- 
ident of  Teachers  College.  He  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Faculty 
of  Teachers  College  and  shall  have  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
educational  administration  of  such  College  as  in  the  other  schools  of  the 
University. 

Second.  That  the  internal  administration  of  Teachers  College  shall  be 
conducted  by  a  Dean  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Trustees  of  Teachers 
College  on  the  nomination  of  the  President  of  the  University. 

Third.  That  Teachers  College  shall  be  represented  in  the  University 
Council  of  Columbia  University  by  its  Dean  and  by  one  other  member  of 
the  Faculty,  who  shall  be  elected  by  such  Faculty  from  among  the  profes- 
sors giving  instruction  in  courses  leading  to  a  degree  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  or,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  for  the  unexpired  pordon  of  such  term, 
except  that  in  the  first  instance  such  representative  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Trustees  of  Teachers  College,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  President, 
for  a  term  to  expire  June  30,  1899.  Such  representatives  shall  have  no 
vote  in  the  University  Council  except  upon  questions  affecting  Teachers 
College. 

Fourth.  That  the  University  Professors  of  Philosophy  and  Education 
and  of  Psychology,  and  their  successors,  by  whatever  title  they  may  be 
designated,  shall  be  members,  ex-officio,  of  the  Faculty  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege, and  the  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  shall  also  be  a  member, 
ex-officio,  of  such  Faculty,  so  long  as  the  workshops  of  Teachers  College 
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are  used  by  students  of  his  department.  Such  professors  shall  have  no 
vote  in  such  Faculty  except  upon  questions  affecting  the  University  or  their 
respective  departments,  and  shall  have  no  right  to  vote  for  the  representa- 
tive of  such  Faculty  in  the  University  Council. 

Fifth.  That,  so  long  as  this  agreement  is  in  force,  Teachers  College 
shall  grant  no  degrees. 

Sixth.  That  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  shall  be  conferred  by  the  University  upon  students  of  Teach- 
ers College,  who  shall  have  satisfactorily  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the 
University  Statutes  for  the  conferring  of  such  degrees.  The  courses  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  A.B.  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty  of 
Columbia  College,  and  the  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  and 
Ph.D.  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  University  Council. 

Seventh.  That  Teachers  College  shall  continue  to  exercise  the  direction 
and  control  of  all  instruction  given  therein  not  leading  to  a  degree,  and  the 
right  to  grant  certificates  therefor  to  students  not  candidates  for  a  degree  ; 
and  also,  with  the  approval  of  the  University  Council,  to  students  who  are 
candidates  for  a  degree  ;  and  shall  exercise  all  other  corporate  rights  and 
powers  which  are  not  delegated  to  the  University  by  this  agreement  ;  but 
this  agreement  shall  not  be  deemed  a  surrender  by  Teachers  College  o 
any  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  charter. 

Eighth  That  Teachers  College  shall  retain  its  separate  corporate  or- 
ganization, and  that  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  College  shall  continue  to 
provide  for  the  financial  support  thereof,  it  being  distinctly  understood  and 
agreed  that  the  University  is  and  shall  be  under  no  implied  obligation,  re- 
sponsibility or  liability  of  any  kind  whatsoever  for  the  maintenance,  sup- 
port, direction  or  management  of  Teachers  College,  or  for  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  income  thereof;  but  that  all  and  every  such  obligation  or 
liability  shall  be  strictly  limited  to  the  duties  and  obligations  hereinbefore 
expressly  and  in  terms  assumed  and  agreed  to  by  the  University. 

Ninth.  That  the  courses  of  instruction  given  in  either  the  University  or 
Teachers  College  shall  be  open,  subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  each 
institution,  to  every  male  student  who  has  duly  matriculated  in  either  the 
University  or  Teachers  College. 

Tetith.  [This  section,  relating  to  fees,  has  not  yet  been  fully  determined 
upon.] 

Eleventh.  It  is  hereby  further  agreed  that  Barnard  College  may  and 
shall  become  a  party  to  this  agreement  whenever,  during  the  continuance 
thereof,  it  shall  ratify  and  adopt  the  same.  Upon  such  ratification  and 
adoption,  every  female  student  duly  matriculated  in  Teachers  College, 
who  is  eligible  for  admission  to  Barnard  College,  may,  by  registering  as  a 
student  of  Barnard  College,  become  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  students  of  Barnard  College  in  the  University,  and  may  become  a 
candidate  for  university  degrees.  All  female  students  so  qualifying  them- 
selves to  become  candidates  for  university  degrees  shall  be  subject  to  the 
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provisions  contained  in  this  agreement  as  to  fees  and  the  conditions  of 
granting  degrees. 

Tivclfth.  That  the  Libraries  of  the  University  and  of  the  colleges  which 
now  are  or  may  hereafter  become  parties  to  this  agreement  shall  be  open, 
upon  ecjual  terms,  to  all  students  of  the  University  and  of  such  Colleges. 

Thirteenth.  This  agreement  shall  take  effect  immediately,  and  shall 
supersede  the  agreement  between  Columbia  College,  Teachers  College  and 
Barnard  College,  dated  February  i,  1893. 

Foin'tecnth.  This  agreement  may  be  modified  at  any  time  by  mutual 
consent  expressed  in  writing,  and  may  be  terminated  at  the  end  of  an 
academic  year,  and  after  one  year's  notice  in  writing,  from  any  party  to  the 
others. 


THE  DRISLER  MEMORIAL  SERVICE 

A  sei"V'ice  in  memor}'  of  Dr.  Drisler  was  held  in  the  University 
chapel  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  December  12,  1S97,  and  was 
attended  by  a  hirge  niunber  of  the  officers  of  the  University.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  President  Low,  Dr.  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  and 
Professors  Van  Amringe,  Rood,  Perry,  and  Butler.  Dr.  Drisler 
was  so  closely  identified  with  the  history  of  the  University  that  the 
words  of  honor,  respect,  and  affection  spoken  then  are  given  below. 

Presidext  Low's  Address 
Colleagues  and  Friends  of  Dr.  Drisler  : 

The  life  we  are  met  here  to  commemorate  this  afternoon  has  intertwined 
itself  so  closely  with  the  life  of  this  University  for  sixty  years  as  to  have  be- 
come in  a  very  real  sense  a  part  of  the  University's  life.  No  one  of  us 
here — no  one  who  knew  Dr.  Drisler  well — can  think  of  him  without  think- 
ing of  Columbia  College.  No  one  can  think  of  Columbia  College  as  any  of 
this  generation  have  known  it,  or  of  the  generation  that  preceded  it,  with- 
out thinking  of  Dr.  Drisler.  Doubtless,  part  of  this  effect  is  due  to  the  long 
space  of  time  during  which  he  has  been  connected  with  Columbia  College  and 
Columbia  University.  But  that  is  not  the  whole  of  it.  The  Japanese  ivy 
grows  quickly  over  a  building  and  beautifies  it ;  but  it  does  not  grow  thick 
and  strong,  and  seem  to  take  it  into  its  possession,  as  the  EngHsh  ivy  does. 
But  the  English  ivy  requires  many  years  for  such  a  result.  In  other  words, 
you  must  have  not  only  the  lapse  of  time,  but  you  must  have  the  qualities 
that  lead  to  this  perfect  identification.  Those  qualities  I  seem  to  find  in 
Dr.  Drisler  to  have  dwelt  partly  in  force  of  character  and  partly  in  the 
quality  of  his  service. 
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There  are  two  episodes  in  his  career — one  connected  with  the  Col- 
lege, and  the  other  not — that  seem  to  me  to  make  clear,  even  to  those 
who  knew  the  Doctor  only  in  his  old  age,  that  he  had  great  force  of  char- 
acter. It  is  not,  perhaps,  especially  notable  that  he  should  have  been  selected 
to  be  Acting  President  when  Dr.  Barnard  retired  in  1888,  because  then  he 
was  so  much  the  oldest  mem.ber  of  the  Faculty  that  such  a  choice  on  the 
part  of  the  Trustees  might  have  been  considered  a  primacy  yielded  out  of 
respect  to  his  years ;  but  that  was  the  second  time  that  Dr.  Drisler  was 
chosen  to  be  Acting  President.  In  the  prime  of  his  hfe,  also,  when  he  was 
an  associate  of  other  men,  his  seniors  in  years,  he  was  chosen  to  be  Acting 
President.  This  was  in  1867,  when  President  Barnard  was  absent  upon 
leave,  representing  this  country  as  a  Commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  that  year.  So  that  it  is  clear  that  Dr.  Drisler — not  because  of  his  age  at 
that  time,  but  because  of  what  he  was — was  selected  by  the  trustees  then 
for  the  same  primacy  that  they  gladly  gave  to  him  a  second  time  in  1888. 

But  another  thing,  I  think,  outside  of  the  college,  shows  the  power  of  his 
personality.  Forty  years  ago  he  gathered  a  few  men  around  him,  who, 
like  himself,  were  fond  of  Greek,  and  founded  the  Greek  Club.  For  forty 
years  without  intermission  that  club  has  held  its  sessions  winter  after  winter, 
at  least  as  often  as  once  a  fortnight.  Now,  men  are  in  the  habit  of  saying 
of  New  York  that  it  is  a  great  commercial  city,  a  great  manufacturing  city, 
or  a  great  financial  city.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  we  begin  to  hear  it 
said  that  it  is  also  the  intellectual  centre  of  the  country.  No  one  would 
have  thought  of  saying  such  a  thing  forty  years  ago.  Yet  forty  years  ago 
Dr.  Drisler  gathered  a  group  of  men  about  him  for  the  pleasure  of  studying 
Greek,  and  held  them  about  him  for  forty  years  by  the  force  of  his  per- 
sonality. It  reminds  me,  in  a  way,  of  Laplace  working  out  his  theory  of 
Celestial  Mechanics  in  Paris  during  the  French  Revolution.  It  is  the  doing 
of  something  under  unfriendly  conditions,  one  might  say,  so  striking  that 
it  is  eloquent  as  to  the  force  of  the  personality  that  accomplishes  it. 

Then  Dr.  Drisler' s  quality  of  service,  also,  was  such  as  to  account,  in 
part,  for  this  identification  of  himself  with  the  college  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  First  of  all,  it  was  marked  by  an  absolute  faithfulness.  Nothing 
came  between  him  and  his  obligations  to  Columbia.  When  in  business 
life,  I  used  to  think  that  the  punctuality  of  successful  and  active  business 
men  might  stand  as  a  model  for  all  people.  Since  I  have  been  in  college 
circles  I  have  come  to  realize  that  a  college  professor,  by  reason  of  his 
habit  of  meeting  his  classes  punctually  on  the  moment,  day  after  day,  ac- 
quires a  habit  of  punctuality  that  is  certainly  worthy  to  stand  beside  the 
other.  Dr.  Drisler' s  service  to  Columbia  was  a  loving  service.  Even  after 
his  retirement,  year  after  year,  he  was  enriching  our  university  library  with 
selected  volumes  from  his  own,  until  the  number  of  books  that  he  has  given 
to  us  during  the  last  few  years  must  be  numbered  by  several  thousand. 
And  then,  of  course,  his  scholarship,  hi=;  broad  and  deep  scholarship,  was 
always  at  the  service  of  the  students  of  Columbia  and   of  the  institution. 
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Not  only  was  it  at  their  service,  but  it  was  also  adding  dignity  and  giving 
reputation  to  the  whole  body  of  Columbia  men,  whether  connected  with 
the  college  or  not. 

And  that  leads  me  to  say  a  word  about  what  I  think  was  rare  and  charac- 
teristic in  the  nature  of  this  scholar,  the  way  in  which  he  held  his  scholar- 
ship. I  remember  something  that  was  said  by  Professor  Torrey,  the  botan- 
ist, when  I  was  a  student  here  myself.  I  often  have  recalled  the  utterance. 
"Chemistry,"  said  Dr.  Torrey,  "  is  my  bread  and  butter;  but  botany  is 
my  love."  Dr.  Torrey,  the  chemist,  is  already  forgotten;  but  Torrey,  the 
botanist,  has  a  world-wide  and  enduring  fame.  In  other  words,  men  make 
their  mark  where  their  heart  is.  Dr.  Drisler's  heart  was  in  the  classics, 
and  he  made  his  mark  there  as  a  scholar  ;  but,  although  the  classics  were  his 
bread  and  butter,  to  use  Dr.  Torrey' s  words,  as  well  as  the  channel  of  his 
fame,  he  never  ceased  to  use  them  for  refreshment  and  for  pleasure.  What 
I  have  said  in  regard  to  the  Greek  Club  shows  how,  during  all  these  years, 
he  kept  his  interest  in  the  classics  fresh  by  his  use  of  them  for  enjoyment. 
He  would  not  permit  them  to  become  simply  his  bread  and  butter.  Neither 
would  he  permit  them  to  become  merely  the  rounds  of  the  ladder  by  which 
he  clirnbed  to  a  scholar's  reputation.  Whenever  he  was  weary  he  turned 
to  them  for  refreshment,  and  they  supplied  the  new  courage  and  the  new 
strength  with  which  he  resumed  his  work. 

All  of  us  who  have  known  Dr.  Drisler  know  the  charm  of  his  personality. 
When  I  first  entered  college  as  a  student  he  was  professor  of  Latin.  The 
following  year,  through  the  death  of  Dr.  Anthon,  he  became  the  professor 
of  Greek  ;  and,  in  1867,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  President  Barnard,  the 
Acting  President.  I  met  him  afterwards  for  a  year  or  two  at  the  Greek 
Club,  and  then  for  many  years  I  saw  little  of  him  until  I  returned  to  Co- 
lumbia as  the  President-elect.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
fatherly  kindness  with  which  he  welcomed  me.  I  think  I  could  not  have 
been  greeted  more  tenderly  or  sustained  more  fondly  in  every  effort  to 
serve  Columbia  had  I  been  his  son.  It  was  something  more,  I  used  to 
think — and  now  I  am  sure  of  it — than  the  loyalty  of  the  man  to  his  abna 
mater.  It  was  the  fondness  of  the  old  teacher  for  his  pupil ;  and  I  believe 
he  was  happy  in  the  honor  that  came  to  his  pupil — even  more,  perhaps, 
than  if  it  had  come  to  himself. 

And  now  his  fame  has  become  ours  permanently.  His  whole  career 
illustrates,  I  think,  the  happiest  side  of  the  teacher's  life.  I  fancy  no  stu- 
dent ever  came  to  Columbia  whose  respect  Dr.  Drisler  did  not  command  ; 
and  as  he  grew  old  I  am  sure  that  he  must  have  had  numberless  evidences 
of  the  affection  with  which  he  was  remembered  by  all  who  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  and  by  all  of  the  students  who  had  come  to  know  him  well. 
It  is  by  such  work  and  by  such  lives  that  the  permanent  power  of  a  uni- 
versity is  made.  We  sometimes  hear  it  said,  and  said  truly,  that  a  uni- 
versity is  made  great  by  its  men ;  but,  my  colleagues,  let  us  never  forget 
that  it  is  not  made  great  only  by  its  living  men.      It  is  not  made  great  simply 
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by  the  living,  but  it  is  made  great  by  the  accumulated  achievements  of  those 
who  have  passed  before,  as  it  will  be  by  those  who  shall  follow  us.  We  are 
most  true  to  the  strong  men  with  whom  we  have  been  associated  and  who 
have  been  called  away,  when  we  find  in  the  thought  of  them  and  in  the 
power  of  their  life  an  inspiration  to  do  better  service  ourselves  in  the  days 
that  remain  to  us. 

Dr.  Vincent's  Address 

I  count  it  a  privilege  that  I  may  speak  my  word  to-day  concerning  my 
dear  old  instructor  and  friend,  Professor  Drisler. 

It  is  fifty  years  since  I  first  made  his  acquaintance.  I  entered  then,  as  a 
boy,  the  old  Grammar  School  of  Columbia  College,  which  was  situated  in 
Murray  Street,  between  Church  Street  and  College  Place,  where  Professor 
Drisler  was  in  charge  of  the  first  classical  form.  I  came  under  his  tuition 
during  the  last  year  of  my  stay  in  the  Grammar  School,  and  in  1850  en- 
tered the  Freshman  class  of  Columbia,  in  the  building  on  the  green  between 
Church  Street  and  College  Place.  Professor  Drisler  was  then  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  instruction  of  the 
Freshman  year  was  conducted  by  him.  I  can  see  now,  as  plainly  as  if  it 
were  yesterday,  the  classroom  in  the  third  story,  to  which  we  mounted  by 
the  broad  staircase — the  classroom  with  the  green  desks,  where  we  read 
Cicero  and  Horace,  Homer  and  Xenophon,  and  studied  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities,  and  ancient  geography. 

According  to  my  recollection  of  Professor  Drisler  in  those  days,  I  should 
not  call  him  a  magnetic  teacher.  He  had  not  the  brilliancy  of  Anthon, 
though,  in  my  judgment,  he  was  a  sounder  and  better  built-up  scholar,  in 
the  long  result,  than  Anthon.  But  as  Dr.  Low  has  just  said,  there  was  no 
student  whose  respect  he  did  not  command  by  the  sohdity  and  accuracy  of 
his  learning,  by  his  uniform  kindness,  and  by  the  conscientious  strictness 
with  which  he  held  us  to  our  duties.  We  soon  discovered  that,  under  the 
apparent  severity  which  attached  to  the  work  of  the  lecture-room,  there 
beat  a  warm  and  gentle  heart.  He  showed  the  strongest  desire,  and  the 
most  ready  willingness,  to  forward  the  efforts  of  every  conscientious  student 
upon  the  line  of  his  own  favorite  pursuit. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  speak  of  Dr.  Drisler' s  contributions  to  classical 
learning.  That  will  be  done  by  those  who  are  more  competent  to  do  so 
than  I  am.  But,  after  all,  the  impression  of  Dr.  Drisler  which  remains 
with  me  is  not  so  much  the  impression  of  the  scholar  and  teacher,  as  of  the 
man.  From  the  time  of  my  first  acquaintance  with  him  in  the  Grammar 
School  to  the  time  of  his  departure  from  us,  I  maintained  my  intercourse 
with  him,  personally  and  by  correspondence.  I  can  most  heartily  indorse 
what  has  been  already  said  concerning  his  geniality,  his  heartiness,  and 
especially  his  quick  sympathy,  and  his  readiness  to  impart  of  the  rich 
treasures  of  his  learning  to  promote  the  literary  work  of  others.  I  repeat 
that  it  is  Dr.  Drisler  as  the  man,  that  rises  before  my  thought.     I  have 
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somewhere  a  letter  from  him  in  which  is  a  passage  which  has  ahvays  re- 
mained in  my  memory,  because  it  seems  to  me  to  strike  the  keynote  of  his 
labor,  and  to  afford  an  insight  into  the  profound  conscientiousness  which 
marked  all  his  work  and  all  his  intercourse  with  society.  He  was  speaking 
of  his  own  literary  labors,  and  about  what  he  still  desired  and  proposed  to 
do,  and  he  said :  "I  wish  to  do  this  and  that  and  the  other  thing  (naming 
them),  and  then  1  shall  have  paid  the  debt  of  early  culture,  and  shall  feel 
that  I  am  permitted  to  lay  my  work  aside."  Those  words  exhibited  the 
impulse  which  was  behind  his  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  classical  learn- 
ing. He  accepted  his  early  culture  as  imposing  a  debt.  Like  the  Apostle 
Paul,  he  would  have  said,  "  I  am  debtor."  "  I  have  received,  and  I  must 
give."  How  generously  and  how  nobly  he  paid  his  debt,  is  known  to 
every  one  here. 

Every  one  who  knew  Dr.  Drisler  knows  that  he  was  a  profoundly  re 
ligious  man.  I  do  not  at  all  mean  in  the  conventional  sense.  It  is  true 
that  he  was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Episcopal  communion,  and  an  officer 
in  the  Episcopal  church  for  many  years,  and  that  he  honored  his  official 
position,  as  he  did  every  other  position  that  he  held;  but,  more  than  this, 
his  religion  entered  as  fibre  into  his  being,  and  pervaded  all  his  activities, 
and  moulded  and  guided  all  his  relations  with  his  colleagues,  his  students, 
and  his  fellow-men  at  large.  There  was  in  him,  moreover,  a  deep  tender- 
ness which  showed  itself  in  very  quiet  and  unobtrusive  ways  in  his  religious 
life.  He  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  desire  grew 
upon  him  with  his  years  to  visit  the  scenes  of  the  ministry  of  Saint  Paul, 
and  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of 

ii     *    *     7f    »     those  blessed  feet 
Which,  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nailed, 
For  our  advantage,  on  the  bitter  cross." 
It  was  one  of  the  disappointments  of  his  Hfe  that  his  health  would  not  suffer 
him  to  carr>'  out  this  wish ;  and  as  he  stood,  in  company  with  his  daughter, 
gazing  upon  the  Areopagus,  he  remarked,  ' '  I  shall  never  see  the  earthly 
Jerusalem,  but  there  remaineth  a  heavenly." 

My  friends,  I  cannot  feel  to-day  that  this  is  an  occasion  of  mourning. 
I  know  there  is  a  sadness  which  inevitably  accompanies  the  rending  of  the 
ties  which  bind  us  to  each  other  here  ;  and  yet,  I  do  not  know  what  better 
we  could  ask  for  our  best  friend,  for  our  most  beloved  kinsman,  than  that 
he  should  have  been  allowed  to  fill  the  full  tale  of  human  years  ;  that  he 
should  have  crowned  those  years  with  beneficent  activities ;  that  he  should 
have  faithfully  served  the  church  and  society ;  that  he  should  have  pro- 
moted the  interest  and  the  progress  of  the  department  of  learning  which  he 
loved ;  that  he  should  have  set  his  mark  upon  so  many  hundreds  of  youths, 
and  stimulated  them  in  the  various  paths  of  learning  and  culture  ;  and  that 
then,  having  finished  his  work,  he  should  be  peacefully  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  and  enter  into  rest,  "like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  in  his  sea- 
son." 
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In  the  course  of  a  long  ministerial  experience  I  have  witnessed  many 
funeral  occasions  ;  I  have  seen  many  a  large  assembly  gathered  to  do  honor 
to  the  departed  good  and  great ;  but  I  do  not  remember  a  demonstration 
which  could  compare  with  that  which,  in  old  Trinity,  attended  the  burial  of 
our  friend.  And  it  impressed  me  so  strongly,  not  only  because  I  felt  that 
it  was  a  deserved  tribute  to  my  departed  friend  and  teacher,  but  also  be- 
cause it  proved  that,  in  this  busy,  pushing  city,  which  is  commonly  thought 
to  be  occupied  with  trade  and  money-getting,  there  is  something  which  recog- 
nized and  honored  the  quiet  work  and  worth  of  a  quiet  scholar,  who  did  his 
work  in  the  trenches  and  at  the  foundations,  and  not  amid  the  joy  and  gratula- 
tion  which  wait  on  the  bringing  of  the  capstone  to  its  place — a  man  who 
won  his  success  by  hard  work,  and  who  believed  in  no  success  that  is  not 
founded  upon  honest  and  thorough  work. 

Let  us  cherish  his  example  in  our  hearts.  Let  us  try  to  win  our  successes 
as  he  did  his,  and  may  we  some  day  see  his  face  again  amid  fairer  and  hap- 
pier scenes. 

Professor  Van  A.mringe's  Address 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  the  acquaintance  and  the  friendship  of 
Doctor  Drisler  for  nearly  forty  years.  I  knew  him  as  a  student  knows  his 
professor,  as  an  officer  of  this  College  thirty  and  more  years  ago  knew  his 
colleague ;  I  served  with  him  on  committees  and  boards  unconnected  with 
college  affairs — I  knew  him,  in  fact,  in  nearly  every  way  that  one  man  can 
know  another  not  of  his  own  family. 

As  I  reflect  upon  my  long  association  with  him,  and  the  qualities  that  he 
manifested,  I  am,  more  and  more,  impressed  with  the  many  noble  and  at- 
tractive features  of  his  character. 

He  had  a  self-sustaining,  serene,  and  cheerful  spirit.  This  made  itself 
apparent  in  all  ways  and  under  all  circumstances.  In  illness,  or  other  trou- 
ble, he  did  not  repine ;  in  disappointment  he  was  not  cast  down,  nor  did 
he  complain.  In  the  family  circle,  in  the  society  of  friends,  he  was  an  ani- 
mated and  delightful  companion.  His  mind  was  stored  with  an  accurate, 
discriminating,  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  monuments  of  ancient 
classical  literature  ;  informed  upon  the  historic  movements  of  the  world,  in 
secular  and  in  sacred  things,  in  thought  and  its  adequate  and  elegant  ex- 
pression ;  and  was  imbued  with  a  love  of  poetry.  To  this  rich  and  varied 
intellectual  endowment,  he  added  simplicity  of  character,  ease  of  con- 
versation, a  cultivated  voice,  a  sincere  desire  to  please  ;  and  was  the  light 
and  the  charm  of  any  company  that  was  graced  by  his  presence. 

He  had  a  positive  genius  for  painstaking,  exact,  and  prolonged  labor.  In 
the  line  of  study  and  activity  to  which  he  was  devoted,  nothing  was  so 
small  as  to  escape  his  attention,  nothing  so  large  as  to  daunt  his  endeavor. 
This  capacity,  minute  observation,  and  courage,  joined  to  fixedness  of  pur- 
pose and  absolute  intellectual  honesty,  gave  him  power.  Through  it,  and 
notwithstanding  the  engrossing  nature  of  his  professional  engagements,  he 
became  one  of  the  foremost  classicists  of  his  time. 
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In  his  teaching  he  was  formal  and  minute,  intent  rather  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  an  author  than  upon  the  literature  it  embodied — upon  words,  their 
significance,  derivation,  and  their  relations  in  a  sentence.  However  much 
opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  interest  attaching  to  such  a  mode  of  treatment, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  assiduously  followed  and  followed  with  a  pur- 
pose. No  one  can  tell  the  influence  upon  individual  students  exerted  by 
any  system  of  instruction  conscientiously  and  persistently  practiced  for  a 
definite  end.  A  few  days  ago  an  alumnus  of  this  college  distinguished  for 
his  business  career,  which  has  brought  him  substantial  rewards  and  has 
not  crushed  out  of  him  the  love  of  letters,  told  me  that  he  attributed  a  good 
share  of  such  success  as  he  had  had  to  the  careful  and  exact  way  in  which 
Professor  Drisler  taught  him,  and  trained  him  in  verbal  accuracy.  The 
habit  of  mind  that  he  thereby  acquired,  the  attention  to  detail,  had  been  of 
inestimable  value  to  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs.  The  professors  who 
are  at  the  head  of  the  classical  departments  here  have  recently  declared, 
that  the  scrupulous  regard  for  accuracy  and  scientific  precision  that  he  ex- 
hibited in  his  own  work  and  teaching  have,  through  his  pupils,  caused  his 
influence  to  be  so  widely  felt  as  to  make  it  an  important  element  in  the  evo- 
lution of  scientific  philological  research  in  the  American  universities. 
Surely,  one  who  so  strongly  affected  men  in  two  spheres  of  life,  so  different 
as  those  referred  to,  discharged  with  success  the  highest  functions  of  a 
teacher  and  a  guide. 

I  shall  not  recount  the  familiar  story  of  Professor  Drisler' s  connection 
with  Columbia  and  the  multifarious  services  that  he  rendered.  His  manner 
of  retirement  and  the  attending  circumstances  were  worthy  of  the  faithful 
officer  and  his  alma  mater. 

A  supreme  test  of  the  quality  of  a  man  comes,  I  think,  when  he  ceases  to 
do  that  which  has  been  the  occupation  of  his  life.  He  loses  then  the  con- 
sciousness of  every  day  importance,  the  accustomed  contact  with  his  fellow- 
men,  the  famihar  incentive  to  daily  labor.  These  are  diminutions  which 
advanced  and  advancing  age  inevitably  brings  with  it — and  thrice  happy 
is  he  who  has  in  reserve  a  store  from  which  what  is  taken  away  in  one  re- 
gard he  can  supply  in  another.  That  was  the  rare  fortune  of  our  friend. 
When  he  closed  his  account  with  us  in  1894,  he  did  not  become  apathetic ; 
he  did  not  sit  with  folded  hands  and  watch,  as  one  apart,  the  flow  of  the 
stream  of  daily  life.  He  remained  in  the  current.  He  expressed,  and  I 
believe  he  felt,  no  regrets.  He  cast  no  long  and  lingering  glance  behind ; 
he  looked  forward.  He  occupied  himself  with  other  matters  that  he  had 
long  had  at  heart,  but  the  service  of  which,  on  his  part,  had  been  restrained 
by  his  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  College.  He  was  a  scholar  and  loved 
libraries.  The  evidences  of  his  regard  may  be  seen  in  our  own  library, 
in  the  Society  Library,  in  the  Astor  Library,  and  in  the  great  Public  Library 
which  is  soon  to  be  housed  in  a  building  worthy  of  it  and  of  the  community 
which  it  is  to  serve.  At  no  time  after  reaching  early  manhood  was  there 
absent  from  him  a  longing  to  see  provided  for  the  public  of  New  York  the 
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enjoyment,  or  the  opportunity  for  the  enjoyment,  that  he  himself  had  in  a 
large,  varied,  and  well  chosen  collection  of  books.  He  took,  therefore,  the 
most  sincere  and  unaffected  pleasure  in  serving  as  a  trustee  of  the  Astor 
Library  ;  and  when  that  library  was  merged  in  the  larger  scheme,  he  had 
the  feeling  of  intense  satisfaction  that  comes  from  the  certain  and  near 
gratification  of  a  long  cherished  desire. 

He  had,  also,  other,  higher,  and  more  secure  protection  against  hstless 
inactivity.  He  had  a  fervent  and  unwavering  faith  in  the  precepts  and  the 
promises  of  the  Gospel.  He  felt  the  imperativeness  of  the  injunctions  laid 
upon  him,  and  reverently  obeyed  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  was 
earnest  in  the  service  and  support  of  the  Church  of  his  affection,  diligent  in 
his  efforts  to  extend  among  his  fellow  men  its  benign  influence. 

And  he  had  his  reward — in  along  life  replete  with  usefulness,  in  an  un- 
troubled and  honored  old  age,  and  in  a  death  painless  and  so  peaceful  that 
it  came  like  a  benediction.  I  venture  to  say  of  him  what  Mr.  Verplanck 
impressively  said  many  years  ago  of  Chief  Justice  Jay:  "When  the 
tidings  of  his  death  reached  us  they  were  received  not  with  sorrow  or 
mourning,  but  with  solemn  awe,  like  that  with  which  we  read  the  mys- 
terious passage  of  ancient  Scripture,  '  And  Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  he 
was  not,  for  God  took  him.'  " 

Professor  Rood's  Address  (in  part) 
You  have  already  listened  to  three  very  interesting  aud  eloquent  ad- 
dresses ;  and,  as  you  may  imagine,  it  is  not  likely  that  I  can  have  anything 
of  importance  to  add  to  them.  I  will  confine  myself  to  one  or  two  social 
trifles  connected  with  the  intercourse  that  I  had  with  Dr.  Drisler ;  they  have 
some  meaning  for  me,  but  as  to  whether  they  will  have  any  meaning  for 
you — that  is  another  matter. 

When  I  came  here,  rather  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  as  a  Professor  of 
Physics,  Columbia  College  was  a  somewhat  intensely  classical  institution. 
The  classics  had  been  cultivated  with  great  effect  and  great  success,  and  the 
introduction  of  science  was  rather  frowned  upon  by  the  Faculty.  In  point 
of  fact,  among  themselves,  in  a  half  jocose  way,  they  sometimes  spoke  of 
the  advent  of  the  scientific  professors  as  "  the  irruption  of  the  Barbarians." 
Of  course,  they  did  not  mean  quite  that,  but  the  scientists  were  not  very 
popular.  Well,  on  my  arrival  here,  I  was  received  by  the  Faculty  politely, 
but  with  no  cordiality.  Now,  there  was  one  exception  :  it  was  not  so  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Drisler.  He  immediately  called  upon  me,  invited  me  to  din- 
ner, offered  to  do  anything  for  me  that  he  could,  and  was  just  as  pleasant 
and  delightful  as  though  I  had  not  forgotten  all  my  Latin  and  Greek.  He 
knew  that,  for  I  told  him  so  almost  in  my  first  interview  ;  and  afterwards, 
during  my  whole  intercourse  with  him — my  academic  intercourse — I  always 
found  him  sympathetic  in  the  affairs  of  my  own  department.  Whenever 
I  wanted  anything  that  was  at  all  reasonable,  he  was  always  ready  to  help 
me  if  he  could.     Occasionally  I  perpetrated  upon  him  some  of  the  very  few 
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Latin  quotations  that  still  clung  to  me,  and  he  was  delighted.  He  would 
take  the  ode  up  where  I  left  it,  and  run  it  on  a  dozen  lines  or  more.  And 
he  never  corrected  my  quantity.  I  noticed  that  particularly,  because  he 
was  sharp  enough  in  the  case  of  orators  who  addressed  large  assemblies 
and  undertook  to  pose  as  classical  scholars,  and  got  their  quantities  all 
wrong,  and  even  the  words  not  cjuite  right.  There  was  an  observation  that 
he  once  made  that  I  have  thought  over  more  than  once.  I  had  became  a 
little  interested,  through  our  lamented  friend,  Professor  Merriam,  in  Greek 
arch;cology,  and  I  had  not  only  innumerable  conversations  with  Merriam 
about  these  matters,  but  also  with  Dr.  Drisler.  He  was  perfectly  delighted, 
sympathetic  as  he  could  be  ;  and  he  once  made  this  remark  :  "  When  a 
young  man  has  been  grounded  in  the  classics  in  his  youth,  although  in  after 
life  he  may  seem  to  have  forgotten  all  of  his  Latin  and  Greek,  yet  they  are 
certain  to  crop  out  in  some  form.  But  if  a  man  has  never  studied  the 
classics,  excavations  on  the  sites  of  ancient  Troy,  Mycene,  and  Delphi,  will 
have  no  more  meaning  for  him  than  early  Chinese  history." 

Professor  Perry's  Address  (in  part) 

In  looking  at  the  life  work  of  Professor  Drisler — and  I  shall  look  at  it  rather 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  classical  scholar  than  from  that  of  one  of  his 
pupils — in  looking  at  his  work,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  most  ad- 
mire the  extent  and  depth  of  his  learning,  or  the  extraordinary  modesty 
which  characterized  him  to  the  very  last.  It  has  been  said  by  one  or  more 
who  have  preceded  me  to-day  that  his  work  was  very  largely  lexicograph- 
ical, and  that  is  perhaps  the  side  of  his  work  that  has  made  him  best  known 
to  the  classical  scholars  of  the  country  at  large.  But  when  one  has  said 
that  he  was  a  great  lexicographer,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  made  clear  to 
the  public  at  large  what  that  really  means.  The  lexicographer  has  a  great 
deal  more  to  do  than  merely  to  catalogue  words.  He  would  even  then  be  ac- 
comphshing  a  task  which  might  easily  disconcert  any  but  the  profoundest  in- 
vestigator ;  but  the  lexicographer  has  a  great  deal  more  to  do  than  that. 
He  has  to  explain  what  he  catalogues.  He  has  to  approach  his  task  very 
largely  from  the  historical  point  of  view.  He  has  to  show  the  develop- 
ment of  the  meanings  of  the  words  which  he  catalogues.  He  has  to  show 
how  those  variations  have  grown  up;  and,  in  the  case  of  Ancient  Greek,  he 
has  to  trace  out  the  history  of  words  through  the  literary  life  of  a  language 
which  extends  over  not  less  than  1,500  years.  A  single  sentence  in  the 
preface  to  one  of  his  best  known  works  seems  to  me  to  express  very  charac- 
teristically and  beautifully  his  own  attitude  towards  his  work.  He  says,  at 
the  close  of  the  preface  to  the  American  edition  of  Yonge's  English-Greek 
Dictionary  :  ' '  Much  of  the  labor  of  dictionary  makers  is  never  seen.  Those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  similar  work  can  estimate  as  to  how  much  of 
any  visible  result  is  purely  negative."  If  one  thinks  of  the  period  of  more 
than  sixty  years  which  Dr.  Drisler  devoted,  without  interruption  and  with 
unvarying  conscientiousness,  to  that  work,  one  can   perhaps  realize  how 
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vast  is  the  labor  often  required  to  produce  one  small  positive  result.  For 
one  such  there  are  hundreds  of  negative  results  which  the  public  never 
knows  about.  It  is  most  striking,  I  think,  that  at  the  time  of  his  first  iden- 
tification with  classical  research,  he  should  have  devoted  himself  to  that 
line  of  work.  It  is  often  peculiarly  thankless,  not  only  because  of  the 
negative  results  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  but  also  because  the  maker 
of  the  dictionary  gets  generally  very  small  credit  for  the  positive  results 
which  he  sets  before  those  who  use  his  works.  Now  the  maker  of  diction- 
aries not  only  has  to  catalogue  and  explain,  but  he  has  to  read.  He  has 
to  read  practically  everything — and  by  Professor  Drisler  it  was  practically 
done — that  is  accessible  in  the  language  of  the  dictionary  which  he  is  about 
to  make  ;  and  that  is  a  task  which  Professor  Drisler  set  himself  in  the  very 
first  years  of  his  Hfe.  The  services  which  he  rendered  to  his  college  and 
to  the  classical  public  in  general  were  made  possible  by  that  thoroughness 
and  devotedness  of  research. 

I  recall  in  that  connection  a  remark  which  he  made  to  me  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life.  We  had  been  talking  about  the  possibility  of  continuing 
work  under  untoward  and  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  he  said  to 
me,  "  I  find  that  in  the  last  years  of  my  life  1  have  to  spare  myself.  I  can 
no  longer  work  as  I  could.  When  I  realized  that  I  was  an  old  man,  I 
found  that  I  could  no  longer  sit  up  with  my  books  as  I  used  to  do,  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  found  that  I  had  to  stop  my  work  at  one." 
The  remark  seems  to  me  to  throw  a  light  upon  that  characteristic  of  undying 
devotion  to  his  work,  that  there  was  nothing  save  absolute  physical  break- 
ing down   which  could  cause  him  to  diminish  it  to  any  extent. 

Professor  Butler's  Address 

The  grateful  pupil  may  not  speak  of  his  departed  teacher  in  words  of 
critical  praise.  Rather  do  the  affections  bring  warmth  and  color  to  his 
judgments.  And  rightly  so.  The  things  in  life  that  are  best  are  the  af- 
fections. The  loves  that  a  man  leaves  behind  him  are  his  worthiest  monu- 
ment. To  be  missed  by  the  heart  is  more  finely  human  than  to  be 
recalled  coldly  by  the  intelligence. 

The  strenuousness  of  Dr.  Drisler' s  long  intellectual  life  was  deeply  tinged 
with  love.  He  loved,  as  companions,  those  giants  of  the  race  who  gave  its 
direction  to  our  civilization.  He  loved,  as  highest  realities,  those  early  tri- 
umphs of  art  and  of  letters  that  have  been  the  ideals  of  the  ages.  He 
loved,  as  the  dearest  friend  of  a  scholar's  leisure,  the  school-work  of  his  life. 
He  loved,  as  his  children,  the  boys  who  grew  to  manhood  under  his  eye,  and 
who  passed  out  into  the  world  of  affairs  marked  with  his  influence.  He 
loved,  as  his  very  own,  the  college  of  his  boyhood  and  youth,  the  university 
of  his  riper  years. 

To  him  who  gave  so  much,  much  in  turn  was  given.  The  men  of 
Greece  and  Rome  gave  him  the  foresight,  the  reflective  habit,  and  the  sense 
of  harmony  and  proportion  in  things  intellectual  that  were  so  characteristic. 
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The  classic  masterpieces  of  art  and  of  letters  gave  him  serenity  of  temper, 
breadth  of  vision,  and  a  deep  sympathy  with  Kalokagathia  in  all  its  forms 
of  appearance.  Teaching  gave  him  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  patient 
earnestness  in  seeking  truth.  His  pupils  gave  him  reverent  affection  that 
never  faltered  or  failed.  His  college,  bearing  on  its  policy  the  impress  of 
his  personality,  gave  him  every  honor  in  its  ample  store.  He  received  so 
much  because  he  gave  so  much. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  teacher,  as  Fichte  has  said  of  the  man  of  letters, 
that  he  is  a  prophet.  It  falls  to  his  lot  to  proclaim  the  eternal  principles 
that  underlie  and  determine  events  as  they  pass,  to  make  known  the  sub- 
stantial as  revealed  in  the  accidental.  Dr.  Drisler  worthily  wore  his 
prophet's  mantle.  His  teaching  was  always  of  the  prophetic  type. 
Whether  he  traced  the  course  of  human  passion  with  ^schylus,  or  of 
human  achievement  with  Herodotus,  or  of  human  reflection  with  Plato,  it 
was  the  vital  and  essential  elements  of  the  process  that  he  most  loved  to 
dwell  upon.  He  gave  to  his  pupils  an  appreciation  of  worth  and  an  insight 
into  the  unchanging  basis  of  its  stabiHty. 

Dr.  Drisler' s  devotion  to  Columbia  College  was  as  beautiful  as  it  was  in- 
tense. As  Plato,  in  the  boldness  of  his  imagery,  personified  the  laws  of 
Athens,  so  Dr.  Drisler  gave  flesh  and  blood  to  the  historic  college  which  for 
generations  has  stood  for  conservative  progress  and  for  well-balanced  oppor- 
tunity in  learning.  He  loved  Columbia  as  he  served  it — with  his  whole 
nature.  To  him  its  name  was  not  an  empty  word,  but  rather  the  symbol 
of  whatsoever  is  true,  whatsoever  is  lovely,  whatsoever  is  of  good  report. 
Loyalty  to  Columbia,  to  its  traditions,  its  policies,  its  hopes,  its  ideals,  was 
of  the  very  fibre  of  his  being. 

Dr.  Drisler  put  off  his  academic  honors  and  dignities  as  gracefully  as  he 
had  worn  them.  He  laid  aside  his  active  duties  as  the  captain  of  a  mighty 
army  sheathes  his  sword  after  the  battle  is  won. 

In  the  fullness  of  years  he  has  left  us, 

"  P.y  the  living  and  dead  lips  blest  that  have  loved  his  name, 
And  clothed  with  their  praise  and  crowned  with  their  love  for  fame." 
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Acad.  Science,  1896  (issued  October,  1897),  pp.  171-172. 
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Curtis,  C.  C.     A  text-book  of  general  botany.   Longmans,  Green  &  Co.   Pp.  viii. ,  359. 

Small,  J.  K.  An  apparently  undescribed  species  of  Prunus  from  Connecticut.  Btd- 
letin  of  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  January  ;  xxiv.,  44-45,  plate  292.  —  A  new 
Polygonum  from  Bolivia,  /^^zi/.,  Januarys;  xxiv.,  46-47,  plate  293,  —  The  relation 
between  the  genera  Thysanella  and  Polygonella  as  shown  by  a  hitherto  unobserved 
character.  Ibid.,  January-;  xxiv.,  42-48,  with  figure. —  Cymbalaria  Cymbalaria 
(L.)  Wetts.  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Ibid.,  January;  xxiv.,  53. —  Shrubs  and 
trees  of  the  Southern  States,  I.  Ibid.,  February ;  xxiv,,  61-66.  —  Studies  in  the 
botany  of  the  southeastern  United  States,  IX.  Ibid.,  April ;  xxiv.,  169-178. —  Anew 
species  of  Clematis  from  Tennessee.  Ibid.,  April ;  xxiv.,  209,  210.  —  Studies  in 
the  botany  of  the  southeastern  United  States,  X.  Ibid.,  May;  xxiv.,  228-239. — 
Studies  in  the  botany  of  the  southeastern  United  States,  XI.  Ibid,,  July;  xxiv., 
331-340. —  Shrubs  and  trees  of  the  Southern  States,  II.  Ibid.,  September  ;  xxiv., 
437-445. —  Studies  in  the  botany  of  the  southeastern  United  States,  XII.  Ibid., 
November;  xxiv.,  487-496,  plate  315. 

Chemistry 

RiCKETTS,  Prof.  p.  de  P.  Notes  on  assaying  (with  Dr.  E.  II.  Miller).  Wiley  & 
Sons,  N.  Y.     Pp.  311. 

Pellew,  Prof.  C.  E.  The  historj'  of  alcohol.  Po/mlar  Science  Monthly,  June  and 
July;  li.,  231-242;  377-390. —  Laboratory  exercises  in  general  chemistry.  Pub- 
lishers' Printing  Co.  Pp.  94.  —  Annual  report  of  the  Berkshire  Industrial  Farm. 
Berkshire  Farm  Press.     Pp.   22. 

Miller,  Dr.  E.  H.  Notes  on  assaying  (with  Prof  Ricketts),  Wiley  &  Sons,  P. 
311. —  On  the  ferrocyanide  of  zinc  and  manganese  (with  J.  A.  Mathews). 
Journal  of  American  Chemical  Society,  xix.,  547-558. —  Corrected  assays. 
School  of  Alines  Quarterly,  November  19,  43-47. 

BOGERT,  M.  T.  Carbon  compounds  used  in  medicine,  classified  according  to  chem- 
ical structure.   School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  November;  xix,  47-88. 

Morgan,  J.  L.  R.  The  theory  of  solution  and  its  results.  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  Pp. 
63.  —  The  principles  of  mathematical  chemistry.  (From  the  German  of  Prof. 
Georg  Helm.)     John  Wiley  &  Sons.   Pp.  vi.,  228. 

Sherman,  Dr.  H.  C.  The  insoluble  carbohydrates  of  wheat.  Journal  Amei'ican 
Chemical  Society,  April;  xix.,  291-315. 

jyeruiatology 

Fo.x,  Prof.  G.  H.  Photographic  atlas  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin.  Parts  I. -IV., 
with  20  colored  plates.   Willan  Publishing  Co. 

Jackson,  Dr.  G.  T.  A  case  of  dermatitis  venenta  due  to  snow-on-the-mountain. 
Medical  Record,  May  I;  li.,  41-636.  —  Clinical  lectures  on  dermatology.  Vermont 
Medical  Monthly,  June;  iii.,  159. —  Chronic  urticaria.  N.  V.  Medical  Journal, 
July  10  ;  Ixvi. ,  44.  —  The  treatment  of  loss  of  hair.  Medical  Beviezv  of  Reviews, 
October,  1 1 1-528.  —  Some  cases  of  loss  of  hair,  hiternational  Clinics,  v.,  iii  ; 
series  vii.,  pp.  343.  —  Editorial  and  book  reviews.  Medical  News. 

Cabot,  Dr.  John.  Some  observations  on  suppurating  hidradenitis  occurring  during 
extreme  hot  weather.    The  Ne^o  York  Medical  Journal,  November;  Ixvi.,  635-7. 
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Diseases  of  Children 

JAC0131,  Prof.  A.      I  lercditary  syphilis.    7h7>7s.  of  the  Med.  Soc.  of  the  State  of  N.    Y. 

—  Jacksonian  epilepsy,  adenoma  of  liver,  acute  ascites  with  tubercle  bacilli.   Trans. 

of  the  Assoc,  of  Atner.  Phys.  —  The  semi-centennial  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 

Medicine  (oration).   A''.    Y.  Med.  Record,  March  6th.  —  Sarcoma  of  the  cutis  of 

the  newly-born.  Arch,  of  Pediatrics,  November. 
HuRER,  Dr.  Francis.    Retro-pharyngeal  abscess.  Arcliives  of  Pediatrics,  June. — Case 

of  goitre  cured  by  use  of  thyroid  extract.   Arctiives  of  Pediatrics,  December. 
Silver,  Dr.  L.  M.     Varicella  gangrenosa — acute  nephritis.  Archives  of  Pediatrics, 

September  ;  xiv. ,  684-686. 

Economics  and  Social  Science 

Mayo-Smith,  Richmond.  Review  of  Hadley's  Economics.  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly, March;  xii.,  141-146. —  Review  of  Neumann- Spallart's  Uebersichten  der 
Weltwirtschaft.  Polit.  Sci.  Quarterly,  March;  xii.,  lSl-153.  —  Review  of  Spahr's 
Distribution  of  wealth.  Polit.  Sci.  Quarterly,  June;  xii.,  345-348. —  Review  of 
Mulhall's  Industries  and  wealth  of  nations.  Polit.  Sci.  Quarterly,  June;  xii., 
351.  —  Review  of  Bullock's  Introduction  to  economics,  and  of  Davenport's  Out- 
lines of  economic  theory.  Polit.  Sci.  Quarterly,  December  ;  xii.,  730-733. 

Seligman,  Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Some  recent  books  on  local  taxation.  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics,  January  ;  xi.,  201-204.  —  Public  ownership  of  the  telegraph  and  the 
telephone.  The  Independent,  May  6th.  —  Essays  in  taxation  (second  edition).  The 
Macmillan  Company.  Pp.434. —  Review  of  Leroy-Beaulieu's  Traite  thtJorique  et 
pratique  d' economic  politique.  Political  Science  Quarterly,  June  ;  xii.,  338-340.  — 
Review  of  H.  D.  McLeod's  History  of  economics.  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
June;  xii.,  350.  —  Review  of  Paul  de  Rousiers'  Labor  question  in  Britain  and  of 
his  Trade-unionisme  en  angleterre.  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Maixh  ;  xii.,  156. — 
Review  of  Albert  Schaffles'  Die  Steuern  :  allgemeiner  Theil  and  of  his  Die 
Steuern  :  besonderer  Theil.  Political  Science  Qua)-terly,  June;  xii.,  336-337. — 
Review  of  Leon  Walras'  Elements  d'economie  politique  pure  and  of  his  Etudes 
d'economiesociale.  Political  Science  Quarterly,  September;  xii.,  525.  —  Review  of 
AchilleLoria's  La  proprieta  fondiaria.  Polit.  Sci.  Quarterly,  September;   xii.,  531. 

GiDDiNGS,  Prof.  F.  H.  The  theory  of  socialization.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Pp.  xiv.,  47.  —  Principes  de  sociologie  (translation  of  the  Principles  of  sociology), 
Paris,  V.  Giard  et  E.  Briere,  pp.  xi.,  360.  —  The  principles  of  sociology  (trans- 
lated into  Russian)  Moscow,  pp.  xi.,  418. —  What  is  culpable  luxury?  The 
Independent,  February  25;  xlix.,  235.  —  The  shadow  and  the  substance  of  re- 
publican government.  The  Independent,  December  23;  xlix.,  1684-1685. —  Re- 
view of  McLennan's  Studies  in  ancient  history,  second  series.  Annals  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  March;  ix.,  97-IOO.  —  Review  of 
Spencer's  Principles  of  sociology.  Science.  May  7  ;  v.,  732-733.  —  Review  of  Le 
Bon's  The  crowd.  Science,  May  7;  v.,  334-335.  —  Review  of  Vigne's  Science  sociale 
and  Novicow's  Conscience  et  volonte  sociale,  Political  Science  Quarterly,  June  ; 
xii.,  348-349.  —  Review  of  Wines  and  Koren's  Liquor  problem,  Political  Science 
-  Quarterly,  December;   xii.,  726-728. 

Clark,  Prof.  J.  B.  The  scholar's  opportunity.  Political  Science  Quarterly,  De- 
cember ;   xii. ,  589-602. 

Day,  A.  M.  K.'s,%\%\.&vl\.q^\\.ox  oi  Political  Science  Quarterly  a.i\d  University  P>ui,i,i:tin. 
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Engineering— Civil 

Burr,  Prof.  \V.  H.  Report  of  board  appointed  to  locate  a  deep  water  harbor  for 
commerce  and  of  refuge  on  the  coast  of  Southern  California.  (With  J.  G.  Walker, 
Aug.  F.  Rogers  and  Geo.  S.  Morison).  Government  Printing  Office.  Senate 
document,  No.  l8,  55th  Congress,  first  session. —  Reports  (4)  of  board  of  con- 
sulting engineers  to  department  of  docks,  New  York  City.  (With  Wm.  P.  Craig- 
hill  and  Geo.  S.  Morison). —  The  theory  of  the  circular  masonrj' dome  of  uniformly- 
varying  thickness.    The  School  of  Mines  Qiiarter/y, 'No'vemher. 

l^ngineering— Electrical 

Crocker,  Prof  F.  B.  Electric  Lighting,  Vol.  I.;  The  generating  plant.  2d.  Pp. 
viii.,  444.  —  The  principles  of  electrical  distribution.  School  0/  Mines  Qtiartei-ly, 
January,  March  and  July;  xviii.,  93-108,  240-258,  366-384. —  The  precision  of 
electrical  engineering ;  presidential  address.  Transactions  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  July  ;  xiv.,  347-360. 

Engineering — Mechanical 

HuTTON,  Prof  R.  The  mechanical  engineering  of  power  plants.  John  Wiley  and 
Sons.  Pp.  725.  —  Selection  of  power  plant  steam  engines.  Electrical  World,  March 
13. —  Sundry  book  reviews.   School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  vol.  xviii. 

English — Literature 

WooDBERRY,  Prof.  G.  E.  The  secret.  Century,  May. —  Three  songs,  find.,  liv., 
449.  —  The  blood-red  blossom.  /i>id.,  860-861.  —  From  the  young  orchards. 
/did.,  Iv. ,  55.  —  The  nation's  children.  Harper's  Round  Table,  xviii.,  836.  —  In 
love's  confessional.  The  Chap- Book,  vii.  —  The  rose-bower.  Ibid.,  Zt,.  —  The 
weather-spirit.  The  Independent,  October.  —  The  sea-shell.  Atlantic,  May.  — 
Arnold,  Coleridge  and  Shelley.   In  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature. 

Matthews,  Prof  Brander.  Outlines  in  local  color.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. Pp.  240.  —  Introduction  to  the  study  of  American  Uterature,  printed  in  raised 
letters  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  American  Braville  system.  Philadelphia  :  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  blind.  —  On  the  naturalization  of  foreign 
words.  The  Bookman,  January,  1896.  —  In  the  watches  of  the  night.  Harper's* 
Magazine,  January,  1896.  —  Mark  Twain  :  his  work.  The  Book- Buyer,  January; 
xiii.,  977-979.  — Articles  on  Beaumarchais  and  Moli^re  in  Library  of  the  World's 
Best  Literature.  —  A  final  note  on  Briticisms.  Modern  Language  Azotes,  February ; 
xii.,  no.  2,  68-70.  —  The  solo  orchestra.  Harper's  Magazine,  April;  xciv.,  79^- 
796.  —  M.  Ferdinand  Bnmeti6re.  Harper's  Weekly,  April  3  ;  xli.,  346.  —  New  edi- 
tions of  old  plays.  Review.  The  Bookman,  May  ;  v.,  253-5.  —  ^^X  favorite  nov- 
elist and  his  best  book.  Munsey's  Magazine,  May  ;  xvii.,  230-4.  —  Under- graduate 
days  at  Columbia.  CoLUMBi.\  Un'iversity  Bulletin,  June  ;  no.  xvii.,  150-153.  — 
Notes  on  the  study  of  American  literature.  Examination  Bulletin  ( Univer.sity  of  the 
State  of  New  York),  June  ;  no.  13,  pp.  571-577.  —  An  irrepressible  conflict.  Har- 
per's Weekly,  July  3;  xli.,  662. —  A  candle  in  the  plate.  The  Outlook,  July  3; 
Ivi.,  581-585.  —  Americanism.  Harper's  Bound  Table,  July  6  ;  xviii.,  no.  923, 
873-874.  —  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  The  Chicago  Record,  August  14.  —  A  glimpse 
of  the  under- world.  The  Chap-Book.  August  15  ;  vii.,  237-240.  —  The  historical 
novel.  The  Forum,  September;  xxiv.,  79-91.  —  Victor  Hugo  as  a  letter  writer. 
(Review. )    The  Book- Buyer,  October;  xv.,  239,  240.  —  American  literature  in  the 
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American  Revolution.    (Review.)     The   Book- Buyer,    November;    xv.,    348-350. 

—  Concerning  certain  contemporary  essayists.  (Review)  Harper's  Weekly,  No- 
vember 6;  xli.,  II06.  —  Review  of  Macmillan's  Illustrated  standard  novels.  Book 
Rezneivs,  December;  v.,  149-152.  —  Books  about  the  stage  (Review).  The  Book- 
man, December;  vi.,  352-355. 

English — Rhetoric  and  Composition 

Carpenter,  Prof.  G.  R.  Editor  of  Longmans'  English  classics.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  vols.  24-26. —  Editor  of  University  Bulletin,  nos.  16-18.  —  Reviews 
of  Hinsdale's  Language-arts,  Scott  and  Denney's  Composition-rhetoric,  and 
Cairns'  Eonns  of  discourse.  Educational  Revieio,  June.  —  Principles  of  English 
grammar.  The  Macmillan  Co.  Pp.  x.,  254. —  Articles  on  DeQuincey  and  Whit- 
tier  in  Warner's  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature. 

Brewster,  W.  T.  Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Pp. 
XXX.,  105. 

RiNGWAl.r,    R.    C.      Intercollegiate  debating.    The  Forum,  Januaiy  ;  xxii.,  633-640. 

—  Reliuttal  in  college  debating.    Bachelor  of  Arts,  September  ;  iv.,  555-562. 

Genito  Urinary  and  Venereal  Diseases 

Taylor,  Prof.  R.  W.  Sexual  disorders  of  male  and  femaie.  Leas  Bros.  &  Co.  — 
What  conditions  inlluence  the  course  of  syphilis  in  the  adult?  Aledical  Xcius,  Oc- 
tober 23d  and  30th. 

Brouner,  Dr.  W.  B.     The  dispensaries  of  New  York  City ;   their  use   and   abuse. 

Nczu  York  Medical  Record,  March  6;  lii.,  No.  14 

Geology 

Kemt,  Prof.  J.  E.  The  Washington  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America. 
Science,  Januarj-  15th;  v.,  81-99.  —  The  glacial  or  post-glacial  diversion  of  the 
Bronx  river  from  its  old  channel.  Transactions  N^Civ  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  xvi. , 
18-24.  —  Bulletin  of  the  i\'e7u  York  Botanical  Garden,  Januarv-,  78-85.  —  The 
Leucite  hills  of  Wyoming.  Bulletin  Geological  Society  of  America  Eebruary  ;  viii., 
169-182,  pi.  xiv.  —  Physiography  of  the  eastern  Adirondacks  in  the  Cambrian 
and  Ordovician  periods.  Ibid.,  408-413,  pi.  li.  —  The  geology  of  the  magnetites 
near  Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  and  especially  those  of  Mineville.  Transactions  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Eebruary,  advance  issue,  pp.  1-58,  pi. 
i.-x.,  fig.  1-12.    (This  will  fomi  part  of  vol.  xxvii.  of  the  Transactions.^ 

JtiLiEN,  A.  A.  Microscopy  :  its  true  place  in  the  scheme  of  education.  Journal  of  the 
A'e7v  York  Microscopical  Society,  October;   xii.,  93-125. 

HoLLiCK,  Dr.  Arthur.  A  new  fossil  grass  from  Staten  Island.  Bulletin  of  the  Torrey 
Botanical  Club,  March,  xxiv.;  122-124,  pi.  298. —  Review  of  E.  H.  Barbour's 
Nature,  .structure  and  phylogeny  of  Doemonelix.  Ibid.,  May;  266,  267.  —  Review 
of  Stanton  and  Knowlton's  Stratigraphy  and  paleontology  of  the  Laramie  and  re- 
lated formations  in  Wyoming.  Ibid.,  p.  267.  —  Review  of  David  White's  Age  of 
the  lower  coals  of  Heniy  County,  Missouri.  Ibid.,  June,  pp.  316,  317.  —  A  new 
fossil  monocotyledon  from  the  yellow  gravel  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  —  Ibid.,  July,  pp. 
329-331,  pi.  311-313.  —  Affinities  of  caulinites  ad.  brong.  Ibid.,  December,  pp. 
582-584,  pi.  320.  —  The  old-field  pine  in  New  Jersey.  The  Plant  World,  Novem. 
ber  I,  24,  25.  —  A  new  investigation  of  man's  antiquity  at  Trenton.  Science, 
November  5     vi.,  680-682,  figs.  2,  3.  —  The  cretaceous   clay  marl    exposure   at 
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Cliffwood,  N.  J.  Transactions  of  the  A'ew  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  March  26  ; 
xvi.,  1 24-136,  pi.  11-14.  —  Monocotyledonous  plant  remains  in  limonite.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Natural  Science  Association  of  Stateii  Island,  '^^mx&xy  ;  vi.,  12,  13. — 
A  Manx  cat  and  kitten.  Ibid.,  p.  13.  —  Further  notes  on  the  haired  owl  and  red 
shouldered  hawk,  in  the  Bull's  Head  woods.   Ibid.,  April,  p.  27. 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

C\RPENTER,  Prof.  W.  H.  Ibsen's  latest  play  (John  Gabriel  Borkman).  The  Book- 
man, April;  v.,  157-160. —  The  Study  of  Dutch  (from  the  Evening  Post, 
Sept.  9,  1896)  in  Year  Book  of  the  Holland  Society  of  New  York,  pp.  iii- 
116.  —  Articles  on  Olof  von  Dalin,  the  Eddas,  and  Henrik  Ibsen,  in  Library  of  the 
World's  Best  Literature. 

Thomas,  Prof.  Calvin.  Goethe's  Faust,  with  English  introduction  and  notes.  Vol. 
ii.:  The  second  part.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.   Pp.  Ixxvi.,  457. 

Greet 

Wheeler,  Prof.  J.  R.  Review  of  Gardner's  (E.  A.)  Handbook  of  Greek  sculp- 
ture. Bookman,  June,  pp.  I11-I13. 

Gynecology 

McGlNNiS,  Dr.  E.  L'H.  Amenorrhcea.  American  Gymrcological  and  Obstetncal 
Journal,  December. 

Mallett,  Dr.  G.  H.  Notes  on  some  of  the  symptoms  of  the  menopause.  The 
American  Gyncecologica'  and  Obstetrical  Journal,  August;  ii.,  193. —  The  Tren- 
delenburg position  in  tumors  of  the  pelvis  obstructing  labor.  American  Journal  of 
Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  IVomen  and  Children,  October  ;   xxxvi,  546. 

History  and  Political  Philosophy 

Sloane,  Prof.  W.  M.  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Vols.  iii.  and  iv.  The  Century 
Co.    Pp.  270  and  313. 

Osgood,  Prof.  H.  L.  The  proprietory  province  as  a  form  of  colonial  government. 
American  Historical  Review,  July;  ii.,  pp.  646-664;  October;  iii.,  pp.  31-55. 
January  ('98),  pp.  244-65.  —  The  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Bulletin,  December;  pp.  l-io.  —  Review  of  Eggleston's  Beginners  of  a 
nation.  American  Historical  Revieiv,  April  ;  i.,  528-530.  —  Review  of  Coffin's 
The  Province  of  Quebec  and  the  Early  American  Revolution.  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  "^laxch;  xii.,  169-171. —  Review  of  Macy's  The  English  Constitu- 
tion.  Political  Science  Quarterly,  September;  xii.,  pp.  543-546. 

Dunning,  Prof.  W.  A.  Military  government  in  the  south  during  reconstruction. 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  September;  xii.,  381-406. —  Record  of  political 
events.  Political  Science  Quarterly,  June  and  December  ;  xii,  352—380  ;  734-756. 
I>a  vie  politique  dans  les  Etats  Unis,  Revue  politique  et  parlementaire.  May  and 
October;  viii.,  427-441 ;  ix.,  204-213.  Review  of  The  recollections  of  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville.  Political  Science  Quarterly,  June;  xii.,  319-321. —  Review  of 
Lowell's  Governments  and  parties  in  Continental  Europe.  The  Bookman,  May  ;  v., 
252-254. 

Robinson,  Prof.  J.  H.  European  history  in  the  college.  Proceedings  of  the  Am. 
Historical  Association,  1 896.  —  Review  of  Andrews'  Historical  development  of 
modem  Europe.  Annals  of  Am.  Acad,  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  March, 
1899;  ix.,  253  ff. 
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Gushing,  II.  A.  Review  of  Ihinard  Historical  Studies,  Vol.  I.:  The  suppre.ssion  of 
the  slave-trade  to  the  United  States,  by  \V.  E.  Burgh ard t  DuBois ;  Vol.  II.:  The 
contest  over  the  ratification  of  the  federal  constitution  in  Massachu.setts,  by  Samuel 
Bannister  Harding,  Vol.  III.;  A  critical  study  of  nullification  in  South  Carolina, 
by  David  Franklin  Houston.   PoHtical  Science  Quarterly,  June  ;  xii.,  325-329. 

Shephkrd,  W.  R.  Review  of  Fisher's  Pennsylvania:  colony  and  commonwealth. 
American  Historical  Rci-icw,  April;   ii.,  534-6. 

laryngology 

Lefferts,  Dr.  G.  M.  Reviews,  critical  notes  and  abstracts.  American  editor  of 
Internationales  Centralblatt  fiir  Laryngologie,  Rhinologie  und  verwandte  Wissen- 
schaften.   Berlin.  August  Hirschwald. 

Dei^wan,  Dr.  D.  B.  Multiple  papillomata  affecting  both  vocal  bands  cured  by  spraying 
with  alcohol.  New  York  Medical  Record,  April  17th.  —  A  new  method  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlargements  of  the  turbinated  bodies.  Transactions  of  the  American 
Laryngological  Association.  —  Tertiary  disease  of  the  tonsil  simulating  sarcoma. 
Transactions  0/  the  American  Laryngological  Association.  —  The  surgical  treatment 
of  laryngeal  carcinoma.  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  —  Re- 
cent progress  in  the  treatment  of  malignant  disease  of  the  larynx,  with  some  origi- 
nal remarks  upon  the  subject  of  preliminary  tracheotomy.  Transactions  of  the 
British  Medical  Association. 

DwiGHT,  Dr.  J.  Jr.  A  Study  of  the  Philadelphia  vireo  (  Vireo philadelphicus).  Auk, 
July ;  xiv,  259-272,  colored  plate  No.  2.  —  Absence  of  turdus  aonalaschkse  pal- 
lasii  at  Tadonsac,  Quebec,  in  1896.  Auk,  July;  xiv,  325.  —  A  species  of  shear- 
water [Puffinis  assimilis  Gould),  new  to  the  North  American  fauna.  Proceedings 
of  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington,  April  21  ;  xi.,  69,  70.  —  Spiza  americana 
near  Kingston,  New  York.  Auk,  January;  xiv,  95.  —  The  whistled  call  of  Parus 
atricapillus  common  to  both  sexes.   Auk,  January  ;  xiv.,  99. 

ItRtin 

Peck,  Prof.  H.  T.  Articles  on  Aesop,  Alciphron,  and  Aristrenetus,  in  A  Library 
of  the  World's  Best  Literature.  J.  A.  Hill  &  Co.,  New  York. —  William  Dean 
Howells.  The  Bookman,  February.  —  Money  :  a  study  in  hexameters.  The  Book- 
man, March.  —  President  Cleveland.  The  Bookman,  April.  —  Marcel  Prevost. 
The  Bookman,  May.  —  Quod  minime  reris.  The  Bookman,  May.  —  Richard 
Harding  Davis.  The  Bookman,  July.  —  Some  tendencies  in  modern  education. 
The  Costnopolitan,  ]\\\y. —  The  progress  of  "  fonetik  refawrm. "  The  Bookvian, 
November.  —  Tantalus.  The  Bookman,  November.  —  A  great  national  newspaper. 
The  Costnopolitan,  December.  —  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  in  Liverpool.  The  Book- 
man, December.  —  Sub  noctem.  The  Bookman,  December.  —  Review  of  Repub- 
lican France.  The  Bookman,  December.  —  The  personal  equation.  Harper  and 
Bros.,  New  York. —  A  Dictionaiy  of  classical  literature  and  antiquities  (second 
edition  augmented).  Harper  and  Bros.,  New  York. —  Tennyson:  the  poet  and 
the  man.    Philadelphia  Press,  December  13th. 

Egbert,  Prof  J.  C.  Note  on  a  new  portrait  of  Vergil.  The  Bookman,  April  ;  1030. 
Review  of  Johnson's  Latin  manuscripts.    The  Bookman,  July;  p.  416. 
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Knapp,  Charles.  Review  of  Kirkland's  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace.  Classical 
Heview,  Oci.;  xi.,  358-359. —  Notes  on  Horace.  American  JouJ-nal  of  Philology , 
Oct.;  xviii.,  325-338. —  Archaism  in  Aulus  Gellius.  Proceedings  of  American 
Philological  Association,  xxviii.,  v-vii. —  Brief  notes  [on  Horace  and  Cicero]. 
Proceedings  of  American  Philological  Association,  xxviii.,  xxvi.-xxvii. 

Law— Municipal  or  Private 

BURDICK,  Prof.  F.  M.  The  law  of  sales  of  personal  property.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.    Pp.  1.   278.  —  Cases  on  the  law  of  sales.   Little,  Brown  &  Co.    Pp.  ix.,  664. 

Law— Public  Law  and  Jurisprudence 

Burgess,  Prof.  J.  W.     The  middle  period.   American  History  series,  iv.,  Scribner's. 

Smith,  Prof.  Mvmroe.  The  German  civil  code.  The  Independent,  ^amisiry  21  ;  xlix., 
75j  76.  —  Roman  law  in  American  law  schools.  The  American  Law  Register  aitd 
Review,  March;  xxxvi.,  N.  S.,  175-186.  —  Four  German  jurists:  Bruns,  Wind- 
scheid,  Jhering,  Gneist.  HL  Political  Science  Quarterly,  ^\&x(^;  xii.,  21-62. — 
Greece,  Crete  and  Europe.  Harper's  Weekly,  March  27  ;  xli.,  309,  310.  —  Bis- 
marck, in  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature,  iv.,  1929-1958.  Review  of 
Trent' s  Southern  statesmen  of  the  old  regime.  The  Bookman,  May  ;  v. ,  242-244- 
—  Reviews  of  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation,  Jahrbuch  der 
intemationalen  Vereinigung  fiir  vergleichende  Rechtswissenschaft  und  Volkswirth- 
schaftslehre.  Questions  concerning  the  law  customs  of  the  African  natives,  and 
Meili's  Der  Staatsbankerott  und  die  modeme  Rechtswissenschaft.  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  September;  xii.,  537-543-  —  Reviews  of  Dillon's  Laws  and  jurispru- 
dence of  England  and  America  and  Pollock's  First  book  of  jurisprudence.  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  December  ;  xii. ,  699-704. 

GooDNOW,  Prof.  F.  J.  Municipal  problems.  Columbia  University  Press.  Pp.  13- 
321.  —  Trade  combinations  at  common  law.  Political  Science  Quarterly,  June ;  xii., 
212-246.  —  Powers  of  a  municipal  corporation.  Louisc'ille  Conference  for  Good 
Go^'ernment,  pp.  63-275.  —  The  relations  of  the  city  and  the  state.  Municipal 
Affairs,  Dec.  i.,  pp.  689-705.  —  Review.of  Posada,  Tratado  de  derecho  administra- 
tive. Political  Science  Quarterly,  xii.,  p.  535.  —  Review  of  Stickney's  State  con- 
trol of  trade.    Political  Science  Quarterly,  xii.,  p.  707. 

Moore,  Prof  J.  B.  Review  of  Harris'  The  Trent  affair.  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly, March;  xii.,  167-168. —  Review  of  Lothrop's  William  Henry  Seward. 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  June;  xii.,  323-325.  —  Review  of  Lucas'  Nicaragua. 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  September;  xii.,  549-550. 

Kelly,  Edmond.     Evolution  and  Effort,  second  edition,  with  new  preface. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 

Peabody,  Prof.  G.  L.  Diagnosis  of  gall  stones.  The  Medical  News,  April  24  ;  Ixx. 
No.  17,  513-516. 

Mathematics 

FiSKE,  Prof.  T.  S.  Note  on  the  integration  of  a  uniformly  convergent  series  through 
an  infinite  interval.  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  March;  2d 
Series,  iii.,  223,  224.  —  Review  of  Briot  and  Bouquet's  Elements  of  analytical 
geometry  of  two  dimensions.  Jbid.,  April,  p.  256.  —  Editor  of  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Society,  vol.  iii.   and  vol.  iv.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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Coi.K,  Prof.  F.  N.  The  fourth  summer  meeting  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Society  (Report).  Bulletin  of  tlie  Aiiterican  Matlictnatical  Society,  October;  iv., 
l-il.  —  The  October  meeting  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  (Report). 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Matlicmatical  Society,  December;  iv.,  87-92. —  Review 
of  recent  mathematical  books.  Science,  December;  vi.,  958-960. —  Editor  of 
Bulletin  of  t lie  American  Mat/iematical  Society,  second  series,  vols.  iii.  and  iv. 

Germann,  G.  B.  Review  of  Van  Velzer  and  Shutts'  Oeometry.  Educational  Re- 
vie^v,  September;  xiv. ,  180-182.  —  Review  of  Atwood's  Standard  school  algebra. 
Educational  Revie^v,  Ociohtv  ;  xiv.,  297-298. 

Mechanics 

"Woodward,  Prof.  R.  S.  Mathematics  in  The  history  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, 1846-1896,  edited  by  George  Brown  Goode.  Smithsonian  Institution.  Pp. 
561-570.  — Notice  of  Professor  DeVolson  Wood.  Science,  August  6;  Proceedings 
of  Society  for  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  vol.  v.  —  Smithsonian  geo- 
graphical tables,  prepared  by  R.  S.  Woodward  (second  edition),  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. Pp.  iv.,  182.  —  Editor  of  Higher  Mathematics  (with  Mansfield  Merriman). 
John  Wiley  and  Sons  (second  edition).    Pp.  xi.,  576. 

Frkkdman,  W.  H.  The  enclosed  arc  lamp  (with  H.  S.  Burroughs  and  J.  Rapaport). 
J'ransactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  xiv.,  361-385.  — 
Review  of  Jackson's  Alternating  currents  and  alternating  current  machinery.  School 
of  Alines  Quarterly,  January;  xviii.,  175.  —  Review  of  Nichols'  and  Franklin's 
Elements  of  physics.  Vol.  III. :  Light  and  Sound.  Sctiool  of  Mines  Quarterly, 
July  ;  xviii.,  446.  —  Review  of  Gould's  Primer  of  the  calculus.  School  of  Mines 
Quarterly,  July;  xviii.,  445.  —  Review  of  Maycock's  Alternating  current  circuit. 
School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  November;   xix,  1 10. 

Metallurgy 

Howe,  Prof.  H.  M.  Evidence  for  the  allotropic  theory.  Engineering  and  Mining 
journal,  January  30th  ;  Ixiv.,  III.  —  The  tenacity  of  steel  wire.  Engineering 
and  Mining  fournal,  July  3d  ;  Ixiv.,  3.  —  The  hardening  of  steel.  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  ;  xxvii.  —  The  connection 
between  the  hardening  power  and  the  retardations  of  low-carbon  steel.  Engi- 
neering and  Mining  Journal,  September  25th;  Ixiv.,  367;  also  Engineering, 
Ixiv.,  (London),  October  22d ;  514.  —  Report  on  relative  merits  of  wrought- 
iron  and  steel  pipes  to  The  National  Tube  Works  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa.  Pp.  17.  — 
The  hardening  of  steel.  (A  reply  to  a  discussion  of  a  paper  on  the  same  subject, 
in  the  same  journal. )   Journal  of  The  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  I,  p.  193. 

Struthers,  Joseph.  Abstracts  in  metallurgy  for  1896.  School  of  Mines  Quarterly, 
April ;  xviii.,  289-296.  —  Review  of  Ramsey's  Gases  of  the  atmosphere.  School  of 
Mines  Quarterly,  January  ;  xviii.,  188.  —  Review  of  Huntington  and  McMillan's 
Metals.  Sctiool  of  Mines  Quarterly,  .Vpril  ;  xviii.,  301.  —  Review  of  Matthew  and 
Shearer's  Physics.  Sctiool  of  Alines  Quarterly,  April ;  xviii.,  302.  —  Review  of 
Sexton's  Fuel  and  refractory  materials.  Sctiool  of  Mines  Quarterly,  November; 
xix.,  109.  —  Review  of  Rickard's  Stamp  milling  of  gold  ores.  Sctiool  of  Mines 
Quarterly,  November;  xix.,  no. —  Review  of  Rothwell's  Mineral  industry. 
School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  November;  xix.,  III. —  Review  of  Hixon's  Lead 
and  copper  smelting.  Sctiool  of  Alines  Quarterly,  November;  xix.,  112. 
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Mineralogy 

Moses,  Prof.  A.  J.  Some  new  appliances  and  methods  for  die  study  of  crystals. 
Transactions  A'ew  Yor/:  Academy  0/ Sciences,  ^aimary ;  xvi.,  45-57. —  The  geo- 
metrical characters  of  crystals.  School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  April,  July,  November  ; 
xviii.,  266-288,  385-422,  xix. ,  I4-35. 

LuQUER,  L.  McI.  Scheme  for  the  optical  determination  of  the  common  minerals  in 
rock  sections.       School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  November,  xix.,  no.  I,  pp.  93-97,  1897. 

RiES,  Heinrich.  The  Clays  of  Colorado.  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  July,  and 
Thon  Industrie  Zeilung,  September.  —  The  fullers  earth  of  South  Dakota.  Ibid. 
The  clay  working  industry  in  the  United  States  in  1896.  —  i8th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S. 
Geol.  Survey.  —  Physical  tests  of  the  clays  of  Alabama.  —  i8th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S. 
Geol.  Survey.  —  Physical  tests  of  Devonian  shales  of  New  York  state,  School  of 
Mines  Quarterly,  November. 

Mining 

Peele,  Prof.  Robert.  Preliminary- hoisting  plant  for  mines.  School  of  Mines  Quarterly., 
January ;  xviii. ,  85-93.  —  Notes  on  air  compressors.  School  of  Mines  Quarterly, 
April,  xviii.,  196-226;  July,  xviii.,  309-348. 

Neurology- 

Starr,  Dr.  M.  A.  The  outlook  in  medical  education.  Columbia  University  Bulk- 
tin,  April  ;  no.  xvii.  —  The  diagnosis  of  cerebral  abscess.  New  York  Eye  atui  Ear 
Infirmary  Report,  April ;  ii.,  91-104.  —  Tumor  of  the  temporal  lobe  of  the  brain, 
with  attempt  at  removal.  The  Medical  News,  August  7;  Ixxi.,  170-174.  —  Some 
unusual  cases  of  apoplexy.  The  Neiv  York  Medical  Record,  November  13;  lii., 
689-694.  —  The  transmission  of  sensory  impulses  through  the  spinal  cord  :  the 
President's  address  at  the  American  Neurological  Association.  Journal  of  Nervous 
and  Mental  Diseases,  August;  xxiv.,  460-468.  —  Lectures  on  insanity.  Second 
revised  edition,  Jas.  Dougherty.  Pp.  62.  —  Syringomyelia :  critical  digest  re- 
garding the  pathology  of  the  disease.  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases, 
January  ;  xxiv.,  38-44.  —  Brain  tumors  and  their  removal.  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal, October  i6th. 

Peterson,  Dr.  Frederick.  Katatonia.  Trans.  Am.  Medico- Psychological  Assn.,  lii., 
22. —  Beneficial  effects  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  bromides  in  the  treatment  of 
epilepsy.  Al   Y.  Medical  Journal,  September  25th  ;  Ixvi. 

B.\ILEY,  Dr.  Pearce.  Simulation  of  nervous  disorders  following  accidents.  The  Rail- 
way Surgeon,  Febraarj-  9.  —  The  thyroid  gland  in  medicine.  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly, 
August.  —  The  injuries  called  spinal :  their  relations  to  railway  accidents.  Trans, 
of  the  Ass.  of  Railway  Claim  Agents.     (  Private  circulation. ) 

Cunningham,  R.  H.  A  case  of  acromegaly  in  a  dog.  The  Journal  of  Comparative 
Medicine  ^lvA  Veterinary  Archives,  July;   xviii.,  444-49. 

Bonar,  Dr.  A.  B.  Sensory  distiurbances  in  locomotor  ataxia  :  a  study  of  the  locali- 
zation of  anaesthetic  areas  as  an  early  symptom.  The  Medical  Record,  May  22  ; 
li.,  721-726. 

Oph  tbalm  ology 

May,  Dr.  C.  H.  Review  of  Current  American  and  English  ophthalmological  litera- 
ture. The  Annals  of  Ophthalmology,  January  ;  vi.,  144-165  ;  April ;  vi.,  376-399  ; 
July  ;  vi.,  594-624 ;  October  ;  vi.,  821-845.  —  The  Treatment  of  contusions  of  the 
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lids  ("black  eye'").  T/'ie  Medical  Record,  April  loth  ;  li.,  519,  520. —  Near- 
sightedness, i5<?/y'//(wa',  October;  xiii.,  280-282. —  Far-sightedness,  astigmatism 
and  eye-strain,  Babyhood,  November  ;  xiii. ,  303-306. 
Mills,  Dr.  J.  M.  Ocular  disturbances  in  connection  with  general  diseases.  The 
Medical  Brief,  January;  xxv.,  p.  45.  —  Bathing  with  reference  to  affections  of  the 
ear.  Babyhood,  August.  —  Aural  affections  in  connection  with  general  diseases 
The  Aledical  Brief,  September;  xxv.,  p.  1333. 

Oriental  L,angua^es — Semitic 

GOTTHEIL,  Prof.  Richard.  The  hygienic  laws  of  the  Jews.  Edward' s  Journal  of 
Health,  October;  I,  no.  i. —  Chautauqua  system  of  education  :  special  course  in 
Jewish  history  and  literature.  Syllabus  No.  3.  Philadelphia.  Pp.  28.  —  Review  of 
Bedjan's  Historic  de  Mar  Jabalaba.  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  A^xW  15;  xiii.,  222-227. —  Review  of  Hilgenfeld's  Jabalaba  Hi. 
Ibid. ,  pp.  227-229.  —  Review  of  Acta  Martyrum  et  Sanctorun,  vol.  vi.  American 
Journal  of  Theology,  ]\x\y;  i.,  820-825.  —  Zionism.  American  Hebrew,  Decem- 
ber 10,  pp.  162-167. 

Oriental  I^anguages—Indo-Iranian 

Jackson,  Prof.  A.  V.  W.  Children  on  the  stage  in  the  ancient  Hindu  drama.  The 
Looker- On,  June;  iv. ,  509-516. —  The  followingj  Indo-Iranian  articles  in  the 
Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature:  Avesta,  Firdausl,  Hafiz,  Jami,  Jayadeva, 
Kalidasa,  NizamI,  Jalal-ad-din  RumI,  Sa'dl.  —  International  Congress  of  Oriental- 
ists in  Paris.  Tlie  Nation,  September;  Ixv.,  258. —  Brugmann  and  Streitberg's 
Bibliographic  Iranisch.  Indogermanische  Forschungen,  Decenibei  ;  viii.,  178- 
184.  —  Report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  at  Balti- 
more.    Indg.  Lorsch.,  December;  viii.,  367-369. 

Orthopsedic  Surgery 

Whitman,  Dr.  Royal.  Further  observations  on  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  in 
childhood  with  especial  reference  to  its  diagnosis  and  to  its  more  remote  results.  The 
Annals  of  Surgery,  ]une;  xxvii.,  reprinted  in  The  Transactions  of  the  American 
Orthopedic  Association,  x.,  216-33.  —  Practical  remarks  on  shoes.  The  Medical 
News,  August  14,  Ixxi. ;    and  lO  pages  in  reprint. 

Otology 

Buck,  Dr.  A.  H.  Goutiness  in  its  relations  to  diseases  of  the  ear.  The  Medical  Rec- 
ord, May  22.  —  The  non-operative  treatment  of  chronic  suppurative  disease  of  the 
antrum  and  vault  of  the  tympanum.    The  Medical  Record,  September  25. 

Lewis,  Dr.  Robert,  Jr.  A  remarkable  angeioneurosis  of  the  tongue :  a  contribution 
to  the  physiology  of  the  chorda  tympani  nerve.  Transactions  of  the  American 
Otological  Society,  vi.,  part  iv.,  509-516. 

Pathology 

Prudden,  Prof.  T.  M.     An  elder  brother  to  the  cliff  dwellers.   Harper's  Monthly, 

June  ;  xcv.,  565-56. 
Cheesman,  Dr.  T.   M.     Common  causes  of  the  contamination  of  drinking  v^ater. 

Albany  Medical  Annals,  March  and  April ;  xviii. ,  nos.  3  and  4. 
EwiNG,  James.     Constitutio  lymphatica.  N.    V.  Med.  Journal,  July  10  ;  Ixvi.,  no.  2. 
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Leaming,  Dr.  Edward.  Notes  on  polychromatic  photo-micrography,  with  plates  in 
color.  Studies  from  the  Department  of  Pathology,  October;  v.,  part  I,  I-4,  no. 
10.   2L.n^  Journal  of  Royal  Photographic  Society,  August;  xxi. ,  no.  12,  278-79. 

Hiss,  Dr.  P.  H.,  Jr.  Operative  surgery  at  the  City  Hospital,  with  a  completed  report 
on  the  study  of  wound  infection.  (With  G.  E.  Brewer.)  Medical  Record,  March 
13  ;  li.,  no.  2.  —  On  a  method  of  isolating  and  indentifying  bacillus  tj'phosus,  based 
on  a  study  of  bacillus  typhosus  and  members  of  the  colon  group  in  semi-solid 
culture  media.  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine, 'iiio-vevabe.t ;  ii.,  no.  6,  677-700. 

NoRRls,  Charles.  The  bactericidal  action  of  lymph  taken  from  the  thoracic  duct  of 
the  dog.  (With  S.  J.  Meltzer,  M.D.)  The  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine, 
November;  ii.,  no.  6. 

Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Education 

Butler,  Prof.  N.  M.  The  meaning  of  infancy  and  education.  Ediuational  RevieWy 
January;  xiii.,  58-75. —  Educational  administration  of  Greater  New  York.  The 
Independent,  March  II.  —  Review  of  Zeller's  Aristotle  and  the  earlier  Peripa- 
tetics. Educational  Review,  April ;  xiii.,  386-387.  —  College  entrance  require- 
ments. Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association  ( 36th  Annual  meet- 
ing), p.  652.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  —  Review  of  Monroe's  Bibliography 
of  education.  Educational  Review,  December ;  xiv. ,  505-508.  —  Editor  of  Edu- 
cational Revit-M,  vols.  xiii.  and  xiv.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  Pp.  520,  520.  Editor  of 
Fitch's  Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Pp.  ix.,  227. 

Cattell,  Prof  J.  McK.  Researches  in  progress  in  the  psychological  laboratory  of  Co- 
lumbia University.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Psychological  Association.  The 
Psychological  Review,  March  ;  iv.,  1 14-15.  —  An  ergometer.  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Physiological  Society.  Science;  June  II,  909-10.  — Report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  on  physical  and  mental  tests 
(chairman).  Proceedings  of  the  American  Psychological  Association.  The  Psycho- 
logical Review,  March;  iv.,  132-38. — Anthropology  at  Columbia.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Bulletin,  June;  xvii.,  164-68.  —  Notes  on  reaction  types.  The  Psycholog- 
ical Review,  May  ;  iv.,  298-9.  — The  alleged  extinction  of  lines  of  descent.  Science, 
October  29  ;  vi.,  668-9.  —  Review  of  Howell's  Text-book  of  physiology.  Psycho- 
logical Review,  March  ;  iv.,  216-18.  — Review  of  Robertson's  Elements  of  psychol- 
ogy. Ibid.,  May  ;  iv.,  306-7. — Review  of  pseudoptics.   Ibid.,  September  ;  iv.,  546-7. 

—  Review  of  Galton,  The  contribution  of  each  several  ancester  to  the  total  heri- 
tage of  the  offspring.  Ibid,  November;  iv.,  676-7.  —  Review  of  Pearson's  The 
chances  of  death  and  other  studies  in  evolution.   Science,  August  27  ;  vi.,  328-31. 

—  Review  of  Le  Conte  On  sight.  Ibid.,  September  24  ;  vi.,  491-2.  — Review  of 
Stout's  Analytic  psychology.  Educational  Review,  February  ;  xii.,  1 79-81.  —  Editor 
of  Science.  Macmillan.  New  series,  vols.  5  and  6,  pp.  xvi,  1000 ;  xvi,  1004.  —  Co- 
editor  of  77/1?  Psychological  Review.  Macmillan.  Vol.  4,  pp.  vii,  693.  Supplements, 
pp.  208,  145,  51. 

Hyslop,  Prof.  J.  H.  Upright  vision.  The  Psychological  Review,  ^zxmaxy;  iv., 
71-73  ;  March  ;  iv. ,  142-163.  —  The  grievance  of  the  West.  The  Forum,  June  ; 
xxiii.,  476-486. 

Farrand,  Livingston.  The  psychological  index.  No.  3  (with  H.  C.  Warren).  Mac- 
millan. Pp.  iv.,  145.  —  Table  bibliographique  (with  H.  C.  Warren).  Annie Psy- 
chologique,  iii.,  691-816.  — Note  on  "reaction  types."  Psychological  Review, 'hUa.y, 
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iv. ,  297-29S.  —  Fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association. 
Science,  February  5  ;  v. ,  206-215.  —  Review  of  Halleck's  Education  of  the  nerv- 
ous system.  Ediicatio)ial  Rc-jiccu  \  February;  xiii.,  1S2-185. —  Review  of  Mosso's 
Fear.  Educational  Reinew,  February;  xiii.,  185-187.  —  Review  of  Robinsohn's 
Psychologic  der  Naturvolker.  Psychological  Review,  March  ;  iv.,  211,  212.  — Re- 
view of  Starr's  Atlas  of  nerve  cells.   Psychological  Review,  May  ;   iv. ,  322-324. 

\ViLDE,  Nomian.  Morality  and  religion.  Philosophical  Rez'ie7t',  January ;  vi.,  67. 
—  The  originality  of  esthetic  feeling.  Psychological  Review,  March  ;  iv.,  188.  —  Re- 
view  of  Robertson's  Elements  of  psychology.  Educational  Re^iiew,  January;  xiii., 
92.  —  Wheeling  in  the  Catskills,  N.   Y.  Evening  Post,  August  3. 

Franz,  S.  I.  Review  of  Bettmann's  Beinflussung  einfacher  psychischer  Vorgange 
durch  korperliche  und  geistige  Arbeit,  Amberg's  Einfluss  von  Arbeitspausen 
auf  die  geistige  Leistungsfahigkeit,  Rivers  and  Kraepelin's  Ermiidung  und 
Erholung,  River's  Mental  fatigue  and  recovery,  Moore's  Studies  of  fatigue,  and 
Friedrich's  Einfliisseder  Arbeitsdauer  und  der  Arbeitspausen  auf  die  geistige  Leis- 
tungsfahigkeit von  Schulkinder.    Psychological  Rez'idu,   September;    iv.,   558-561. 

Physics 

Hallock,  Prof.  William.  Color  standards.  Science,  August  6;  vi.,  214-215. — 
Review  of  Kohlrausch"s  Leitfaden  der  praktischen  Physik.  Science.  August  13  ; 
vi.,  258-259.  —  Review  of  Parker's  Systematic  treatise  on  electrical  measure- 
ments. Science,  August  13;  vi.,  259. — Review  of  Nichols  and  Franklin's  Ele- 
ments of  physics.  Educational  Rez'iew,  November,  403-405.  —  The  action  of 
the  larynx  in  the  production  of  voice.  Report  of  the  Ithaca  meeting  of  the 
Physiological  Society.  December.  —  Oddities  in  lantern  projections.  Photographic 
Times,   September  ;   xxix. 

Parker,  H.  C.  A  systematic  treatise  on  electrical  measurements.  Spon  &  Chamber- 
lain, New  York  ;  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon,  London.   Pp.  vi.,  120. 

Trowbridge,  C.  C.  The  occurrence  of  tryngites  subruficollis  in  the  New  England 
states.    The  Auk,  April;  xiv. ,  2,  209. 

Curtis,  FL  S.  The  use  of  spectacle  lenses  in  photographic  work.  The  Photographic 
Times,  July  ;  xxix.,  310-12.  —  An  adaptation  of  telescope  lenses  for  photogi-aphy. 
The  Photographic  Times,  October;  xxix.,  449-451. 

White,  T.  G.  A  contribution  to  the  petrography  of  the  Boston  Basin.  Proceedings 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  December;  xxviii.,  no.  6,  117-156,  with 
five  plates.  —  The  common  names  of  wild  flowers.  Asa  Gray  Bulletin,  Jime ;  v. , 
no.  3,  36-37.  —  Review  ofThesun^ival  of  the  unlike.  Asa  Gray  Bull.,  ]une;  v.,  50. 

Totts,  F.  L.  The  new  Fluker  photometry.  Transactions  of  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  xvi.,  190-212. 

Day,  W.  S.  A  recalculation  of  Rowland's  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat,  in  terms  of  the  Paris  hydrogen  thermometer  :  an  abstract.  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Circulars,  June;    xvi.,  44-45. 

Thysiology 

Lee,  Prof.  F.  S.  Review  of  Foster  and  Shore's  Physiology  for  beginners.  The  New 
York  Medical  Journal,  March  6  ;  Ixv.,  334.  —  Physiology  at  the  British  Associ- 
ation.  Science,  October  8 ;   N.  S.  vi.,  550. 
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Hunt,  Reid.  Experiments  on  the  relation  of  the  inhibitory  to  the  accelerator  nerves 
of  the  heart.  The  Journal  of  Experimental  Aledicine,  March;  ii.,  151-181. — 
Einige  allgemeine  Erigenschaften  des  Herzmuskels  vom  amerikanischen  Hummer 
(^Homartis  americanus')  (with  A.  Bookman  and  M.  J.  Tiemey).  Cetitralblatt  filr 
Physiologie,  July;  xi.,  274-281.  —  Review  of  Marcet's  A  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  respiration  of  man.   New   York  Medical  Journal,  August;  Ixvi.,  195. 

—  Notes  on  the  cardiac  nerves  of  the  opossimi  {Didelphys  virginiana)  (with  D.  W. 
Harrington).  The  Journal  of  Experimental'Medicine,  November;  ii.,  711-723.  — 
Notes  on  the  cardiac  nerves  of  the  calf.   Ibid.,  November;  ii.,  723-728. 

Practice  of  Medicine 

KiNNicUTT,  Prof.  F.  p.  The  therapeutics  of  the  internal  secretions.  Transactions 
of  the  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  iv.,  144-168. —  The  dis- 
eases of  the  thyroid  gland,  in  Loomis-Thompson's  American  system  of  practical 
medicine,  ii. ,  663-692.    Lea  Brothers  &  Co. ,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Brannan,  Dr.  J.  W.  Sero-diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever.  Hew  York  Medical  Journal, 
March  27;'  Ixv.,  413-418. —  The  proposed  reduction  of  the  college  course. 
The  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine,  September;  vi.,  1-6. 

Romance  I^anguages  and  I^iteratnres 

CoHN,  Prof.  Adolphe.  Living  continental  critics.  L  Ferdinand  Bruneti^re.  The 
Bookman,  March;  v.,  24-27. —  Articles  on  Bossuet,  Bnmetidre,  Hugo,  Thiers, 
Voltaire,  in  the  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature.  —  Review  of  P.  de  Cou- 
bertin's  L'fevolution  frangaise  sous  la  troisi^me  Republique.  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  December;  xii.,  711-715.  —  The  department  of  the  romance  lan- 
guages and  literatures.  Columbia  University  Bulletin,  December;  xviii. ,  26-32. 

Todd,  Prof.  H.  A.  Report  on  Romania  for  January  and  April,  1895.  American 
Journal  of  Philology,  Octoh&r;  xviii.,  357-362. —  Gaston  Paris  ;  romance  philolo- 
gist and  member  of  the  French  Academy.  Publications  of  the  Modem  Language 
Association  of  America,  xii.,  no.  4,  341-354. 

Woodward,  B.  D.  Article  on  Comines  in  the  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Litera- 
ture. —  Recent  work  of  the  Rumanian  Academy.  Publications  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America,  xii.,  no.  4,  7-14;  new   series,  vol.  v.,  no.  4. 

—  Editor  of  Le  mariage  de  Gabrielle,  par  Daniel  Lesueur,  with  English  notes. 
Wm.  R.  Jenkins.    Pp.  275. 

LoiSEAUX,  L.  M.  A.  Bruneti6re's  lectures.  Columbia  Spectator,  June.  —  Corre- 
spondence.    Le  Petit  Champenois,  Chaumont,  France,  December  13th. 

Snrgery 

Weir,  Prof.  R.  F.  On  disinfection  of  the  hands.  Medical  Record,  i.,  469.  — 
On  replacement  of  a  depressed  fracture  of  the  molar  bone.   Medical  Record,  i.,  335. 

—  The  operative  treatment  of  hallux  valgus.  Annals  of  Surgery,  p.  444.  —  Tu- 
mor (Glioma)  of  the  left  temporal  lobe  of  the  brain  (with  Dr.   M.   Allen  Starr). 

Medical  News,  August  7  ;  i.,  170. 
McBuRNEY,  Prof.   Charles.     Is  not  the  mortality  from  surgical  disease  larger  than 

necessary?     New  York  Medical  Record,  December,  i8th,  p.  881. 
HoTCHKiss,  Dr.  L.  W.     Report  of  two  successful  cases  of  prostatectomy.  New    York 

Medical  Journal,  January  2d.  —  A  unique  case  of  intestinal   fistula.  New    York 

Medical  Journal,  October  2d. 
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Zoology 

OsBORN,  Prof.  II.  F.  Goode  as  a  naturalist :  address  at  the  A.  Brown  Goode  mem- 
orial meeting,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  February  13th.  Science,  March  5th, 
pp.  373-378.  —  The  origin  of  the  teeth  of  the  mammalia  (Relations  of  the 
Triconodonta  and  Protodonta,  Osborn,  Multituberculata,  Cope,  to  the  South  Afri" 
can  Cynodontia  and  Gomphodontia,  described  by  Seeley).  Science-,  April  9,  p" 
576.  —  The  Ganodonta  or  primitive  Edentates  with  enameled  teeth.  Science,  Apri 
p.  611.  —  Organic  selection,  Science,  October  15,  pp.  583-587.  —  Phylogeny  of 
the  early  Eocene  Titanotheres ;  Redefinition  of  the  Ceneutheria  and  Meseutheria ; 
Origin  of  the  Multituberculate  teeth  among  the  Gomphodontia.  Proc.  N.  Y.  Acad. 
Sciences,  Biol.  Sec,  April  5  ;  also  abstract  in  Science,  July  16,  p.  107.  Edward  D. 
Cope,  (memorial  biography)  Science,  May  7,  pp.  705-717.  —  Reconstruction 
of  Phenacodus  primaevus,  the  most  primitive  ungulate.  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Association  fer  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Section  Zoology;  abstract 
in  Science,  p.  435.  —  Homologies  and  nomenclature  of  the  elements  of  the  molar 
teeth.  Proc.  Atner.  Assoc.  Adv.  of  Science,  Section  Zoology ;  also  abstract  in 
Science,  p.  436.  —  Modification  and  variation,  and  the  limits  of  organic  selection  : 
a  joint  discussion  with  Prof.  Edward  B.  Poulton,  of  Oxford  University.  Proc. 
Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Science.  —  The  limits  of  organic  selection.  American  Natur- 
alist, November,  pp.  944-951.  —  Wind  river  and  bridger  beds  in  the  Huerfano 
Lake  basin.  American  Naturalist,  November,  pp.  906—968,  and  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Museutn  of  Natural  History.  —  Trituberculy  :  a  review  dedicated  to  the 
late  Professor  Edward  D.  Cope.  American  N^aturalist,  December,  pp.  893-1016.  — 
A  great  naturalist :  Edward  D.  Cope.  The  Century  Magazine,  November.  — 
ZoSlogy  at  Columbia.  Columbia  University  Bulletin,  December. 

Wilson,  Prof.  E.  B.  The  cell  in  development  and  inheritance  (revised  edition,  Co 
lumbia  Biological  Series).   Macmillan  Co.   Pp.  371. 

Dean,  Prof.  Bashford.  A  Californian  marine  biological  station.  Natural  Science, 
July;  xi.,  28-35.  Figs.  1-4. —  Note  on  the  ventral  armoring  of  Dinichthys. 
Trans.  N.  V.  Acad.  Sci.,  xvi.,  57-63,  pis.  ii.,  iii. —  The  Columbia  University 
zoological  expedition  of  1896,  with  a  brief  account  of  the  work  of  collecting  in 
Puget  Sound  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  (With  others).  Trans.  N.  V.  Acad.  Sci., 
xvi.,  33-42,  pi.  i.  —  New  species  and  a  new  genus  of  American  palaeozoic  fishes, 
together  with  notes  on  the  genera  Oracanthus,  Dactylodus,  Polyrhizodus,  Sandalo- 
dus,  Deltodus.  A  posthumous  memoir  of  Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry,  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  Bashford  Dean.  Trans.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  xvi.,  282-308,  pis.  xxii- 
xxiv. —  On  the  development  of  the  Californian  hag-fish,  Bdellostoma  stouti,  Lock- 
ington.  Quart.  Jour.  Micros.  Sci.,  xl.,  269-279,  pi.  xvii. —  Notes  on  the 
spawning  habits  of  the  brook  lamprey,  Petromyzon  wilderi.  (With  F.  B.  Sumner). 
Trans.  N   Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  xvi.,  321-325,  pi.  xvii. 

Calkins,  G.  N.  Puget  Sound  expedition.  (With  others.)  Trans.  N  Y.  Acad.  Sci., 
January,  xvi.  —  Chromative-reduction  and  Tetrad-formation  in  Pteridophytes. 
Bull.  lor.  Bot.  Club,  xxiv.,  101-I15. —  Colimibia  University  Zoological  ex- 
pedition of  1897.  Science,  vi.,  no.  144. —  Review  of  Cytologische  Studien  aus 
dem  Bonner  botanischen  Institut.     Bull.  Tor.  Bot.   Club,  xxiv.,  no.  7. 

Crampton,  H.  E.,  Jr.  The  ascidian  half-embryo.  Annals  of  the  N.  Y.  Acad,  of 
Sciences,  x.,  50-57,  plates  iv.,  v. 
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The  Tiibrary 

Nelson,  C.  A.  A  bit  of  classification  :  treatment  of  harvardiana  by  the  Harvard 
Club  of  New  York.  The  Library  Journal,  October.  —  The  new  Columbia, 
The  Library  Journal,  December. —  "Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee:"  hymn  for 
the  opening  exercises  at  the  new  site.  Columbia  Spectator,  October  13.  —  The 
manuscripts  and  early  printed  books  bequeathed  to  the  Long  Island  Historical  So- 
ciety by  Samuel  Bowne  Duryea,  1895.  Published  by  the  Society,  Brooklyn. — 
Editor  of  Papers  and  proceedings  of  the  l8th  general  meeting  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  held  at  Cleveland  and  Mackinaw,  September  1-4  and  8,  1896, 
also  issued  as  December  number  of  Library  Journal,  1896.  —  A  number  of  book 
reviews  in  Library  Journal,  v.,  21-22. 


UNIVERSITY  STATISTICS. 

The  following  statistics,  illustrating  the  rapid  growth  of  Barnard 
College,  are  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  editorial  on  page  122  : 

1S89-90  26      I S94-95, Undergraduates  71 

1 890-9 1,  Undergraduates  19  Specials 27 

Specials  22  Graduates   19 

Graduates 11  —   117 

—  52      I S95-96, Undergraduates  31 
1891-92, Undergraduates  31  Specials  32 

Specials  25  Graduates 33 

Graduates <^  —  146 

^  61       1 896-97, Undergraduates  85 

1 892-93, Undergraduates  53  Specials  45 

Specials  30  Graduates   49 

Graduates 4  Music  24 

—  "^"J  —  203 
1 893-94, Undergraduates,59               1897-98  Undergraduatesi  10 

Specials  28  Specials 46 

Graduates    18  Graduates  58 

—  105  Music    20 

—  234 

The  following  is  the  registration  in  the  various  schools  of  the 
University,  February  i,  1898.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
total  registration,  2,209,  represents  only  students  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  the  various  schools  of  the  University  proper.  To  this  may 
properly  be  added,  in  order  to  represent  the  whole  educational  field 
which  the  University  controls,  the  number  of  students  receiving 
instruction  at  Barnard  College,  234,  and  those  receiving  instruction 
at  Teachers  College,  281.     The  relation  between  Teachers  College 
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and  the  University  is  explained  in  an  editorial  (page  120).  The 
terms  of  the  agreement  between  Teachers  College  and  the  Univer- 
sity are  given  on  pages  150-3.  The  total  number  of  students  under 
the  educational  control  of  the  Universitv  is,  therefore,  2,724,  w^ith- 
out  reckoning  the  pupils  in  the  school  of  observation  and  practice 
and  the  extension  classes  connected  with  Teachers  College. 

Registration. 

The  College  :   Seniors 49 

Juniors  55 

Sophomores 91 

Freshmen 1 07 

Special  Students 26 

—  328 
The  Faculty  of  Law  :  Third  Year  Students 94 

Second  Year  Students 134 

First  Year  Students 136 

Special  Students 2 

—  366 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  :   Fourth  Year  Students 143 

Third  Year  Students 151 

Second  Year  Students 1 89 

First  Year  Students 220 

Special  Students 44 

Old  Curriculum  Student...      i 

—  74S 
The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  :  Graduate  Students..     8 

Fourth  Year  Class..  69 
Third  Year  Class...  63 
Second  Year  Class.  86 
First  Year  Class. ...  1 79 
Special  Students...    18 

423 

The  Faculty  of  Political  Science 77 

The  Faculty  of  Philosophy 118 

The  Faculty  of  Pure  Science 53 

2,113 

From  Barnard  College* 67 

Auditors 29 

2,209 
*  Receiving  instruction  in  the  University  faculties. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY  IN  COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

WITH  the  foundation  of  the  Seth  Low  professorship  in 
history  and  the  appointment  of  a  professor,  the  Trus- 
tees further  enlarged  the  department  of  history  in  this  Uni- 
versity, so  that  now  it  is  second  to  no  other  in  its  scope, 
while  in  the  matter  of  equipment  as  to  library  facilities  it  is 
superior  to  most.  In  the  whole  University,  there  are  eight 
professors  and  instructors  of  history.  It  offers  thirty-four 
courses  to  the  students  of  the  College  and  University,  and 
eleven  more,  if  those  given  in  Barnard  College  and  Teach- 
ers College  be  included.  These  last  are,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  those  on  methods  of  teaching  history,  to  some 
extent  identical  with  certain  courses  given  elsewhere  in  the 
University.  The  announcement  made  in  the  pages  of  the 
catalogue  displays  the  extent  of  the  ground  covered  and  the 
fulness  of  treatment.  American  history,  as  is  just,  stands 
preeminent  in  the  attention  it  receives  ;  but  European  history, 
medicEval,  modern  and  contemporaneous,  is  thoroughly  and 
fully  treated.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  courses  are  of 
three  kinds — disciplinary  courses,  courses  intended  to  stimu- 
late  the   student,  and    courses   of  research,    the  two  former 

iSi 
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classes  for  undergraduate  and  the  last  for  both  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  students.  Careful  attention  has  been 
given  in  the  arrangement  of  work  to  securing  a  broad 
and  solid  foundation  of  instruction,  wherein  special  em- 
phasis is  put  both  upon  the  unity  of  history  and  upon  the 
fact  that  its  division  into  epochs  is  a  mere  expedient  to 
facilitate  investigation.  While  the  ultimate  aim  is  to  secure 
such  work  as  will  add  to  the  sum  of  historical  knowledge, 
special  care  is  taken  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
■whole,  and  of  the  just  relation  of  the  parts  to  it  and  to  each 
other.  The  dividing  line  is  clearly  drawn  between  history  as 
a  discipline  in  all  its  respects,  literar}^,  scientific,  and  philo- 
sophical, and  the  cognate  but  separate  study  of  government 
and  public  law.  But  the  department  includes  that  which  con- 
nects these  one  with  the  other,  to  wit,  the  history  of  political 
theories  and  political  philosophy. 

The  members  and  friends  of  the  University  will  be  interested 
in  certain  advantages  which  it  possesses  for  students  of  his- 
tory, and  which  entitle  it  to  a  position  in  the  front  rank  of  its 
sister  institutions.  These  are  three  in  number  :  the  carefully 
elaborated  system  of  instructing  those  who  wish  to  become 
specialists  ;  the  extended  scheme  for  the  study  of  our  origins  ; 
and  the  opportunities  for  historical  research  in  New  York 
City. 

Training  f 07'  specialists. — This  comprehends  the  study  of 
methods,  the  use  of  original  courses,  and  the  treatment  of 
books.  Careful  attention  is  paid  in  certain  courses  to  the 
latest  theories  as  to  the  labors  of  erudition  and  criticism  which 
must  precede  all  historical  writing  of  value,  to  the  collection 
and  use  of  material  from  archives,  and  to  the  relative  values 
which  should  be  set  upon  various  classes  of  publications  that 
contain  philosophical  outlines,  monograph  studies,  or  works 
of  narrative  and  interpretation.  The  collection  and  use  of 
bibliographies  is  a  matter  which  receives  careful  attention. 
Again,  in  the  various  private  and  research  classes,  known  as 
seminars,  the  student  prepares  themes  under  the  supervision 
of  the  professor  ;   and  these  are  read,  discussed,  and  amended 
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in  the  presence  of  those  who  are  pursuing  similar  lines  of 
research.  Finally,  there  is  regular  personal  training  of  every 
candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree  who  desires  it,  in  the  prepa- 
tion  of  papers  based  upon  original  authorities.  These  inves- 
tigations are  not  necessarily  such  as  are  likely  to  throw  new 
light  on  disputed  topics,  although  preferably  they  are  con- 
ducted with  that  purpose,  but  the  chief  aim  is  to  select  such 
subjects  as  can  be  studied  to  the  best  advantage  from  sources 
that  are  full  and  accessible.  The  purpose  of  this  personal 
contact  between  professor  and  student  is  to  launch  the  intend- 
ing specialist  upon  his  independent  career  with  sound  views 
as  to  how,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  he  should  choose  his 
field  and  how  he  should  treat  the  various  classes  of  authorities 
from  which  material  can  be  secured.  At  the  same  time  he 
has  the  opportunity  for  questions  and  for  making  good  such 
deficiencies  in  his  training  as  he  may  note  in  the  advance  of 
his  work. 

The  study  of  American  origins. — Throughout  this  depart- 
ment of  instruction  stress  is  laid  upon  what  may  be  called  the 
inclusive  side  of  American  history.  It  is  shown  that  the  dis- 
covery was  a  historical  process  and  not  an  accident ;  and 
throughout  the  period  of  exploration  and  settlement  the  move- 
ments of  European  history  are  carefully  developed  in  relation 
to  their  bearing  on  the  historical  evolution  of  civilization  on  this 
continent.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  believed  that  American 
colonial  history  should  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of 
universal  political  and  constitutional  history.  In  that  way 
alone  will  the  main  currents  of  events  within  the  period  and 
its  true  significance  as  a  whole  be  seen.  Of  prime  impor- 
tance, then,  is  the  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution.  Americans  should  study  the  history  of  Eng- 
land not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  also  and  chiefly  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  our  colonial  period.  They  should 
in  particular  familiarize  themselves  with  the  constitution  as  it 
was  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors  and  early  Stuarts.  They 
should  note  the  form  which  political  conflicts  took  within  the 
constitution.     The  relations  between  England  and  her  me- 
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diasval  dependencies  should  be  an  object  of  attention.  The 
commercial  polic}'  of  England  after  the  Restoration,  and  the 
conflict  with  France  which  developed  in  connection  therewith, 
should  be  studied  with  especial  care.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  during  this  entire  period  our  history  is  not  only 
American,  but  English.  We  have  to  do  here  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  England.  A  maritime  empire  was  slowly  taking 
form,  and  of  this  the  American  continental  colonies  were  an 
important  part.  The  affairs  of  the  colonies  were,  to  a  large 
extent,  administered  by  the  English  executive.  The  functions 
of  the  officials,  courts,  and  administrative  boards  concerned 
in  this  work  cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  organization  and  powers  of  the  English  executive.  From 
time  to  time  Parliament,  using  its  own  discretion,  passed  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  colonial  affairs.  Its  interposition  was 
only  occasional ;  that  of  the  executive  was  continuous.  Only 
by  tracing  the  action  of  the  British  government,  through  both 
its  executive  and  its  legislature,  can  a  knowledge  be  obtained 
of  the  loyal  relations  existing  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country  and  the  development  they  underwent.  The 
growth  of  the  system  of  imperial  control  over  the  colonies, 
which  will  thus  be  revealed,  marks  a  central  line  of  develop- 
ment in  our  colonial  history,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  perception  of  the  unity  of  the  period. 

The  colonial  or  American  side  of  our  history  prior  to  the 
Revolution  is  even  more  important  than  the  imperial.  It  will 
be  shown  by  tracing  the  development  of  colonial  governm.ent 
— the  corporation,  the  proprietary  provinces,  and  the  royal 
provinces.  Their  origin,  internal  organization,  relations  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  the  changes  through  which  they  passed, 
constitute  the  framework  of  our  domestic  history  during  the 
period  in  question.  It  is  believed  that  the  nature  and  history 
of  these  political  organisms  can  be  understood  only  in  the 
light  of  the  English  institutions  from  which  they  sprang. 
They  were  English  institutions,  worked  by  Englishmen,  but 
under  new  and  strange  conditions.  They  therefore  underwent 
modification.     The  study  of  the  different  types  which  appear. 
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and  of  the  changes  which  were  wrought  in  them  as  a  result 
of  the  comparatively  free  development  through  which  they 
passed,  will  reveal  the  origin  and  nature  of  our  early  domestic 
institutions.  Here  again,  though  amid  considerable  varieiy, 
certain  fundamental  tendencies  will  be  found  at  work,  which 
give  unity  to  the  internal  development  of  the  colonies.  These, 
where  unchecked,  led  naturally  toward  greater  independence 
of  the  mother  country.  But  they  were  checked  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  by  the  assertion  of  imperial  control  in  each  of 
the  lines  of  governmental  activity.  As  time  went  on  imperial 
administration  tended  to  become  more  systematic  and  inclu- 
sive. Its  growth,  together  with  the  conflicts  which  arose  in 
consequence  of  the  application  of  its  restraining  influence  to 
the  colonies,  constitute  the  central  thread  of  our  colonial 
history.  By  following  it  the  essential  unity  of  the  period  will 
be  discovered  and  a  satisfactory  explanadon  of  its  leading 
phenomena  will  be  found.  At  the  same  time  the  relations 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislature  in  the  provinces 
will  be  brought  into  clear  relief. 

Upon  the  ideas  thus  outlined  the  graduate  instruction  given 
in  Columbia  on  American  colonial  histor}^  is  based.  It  is  a 
period  upon  which  much  has  been  written,  but  often  to  little 
purpose.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  literature  which  exists 
upon  it,  it  is  by  no  means  understood  or  adequately  treated. 
This  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  One  of  them  is  the  fail- 
ure of  the  national  government  and  of  man}'  of  the  com- 
monwealths to  print  their  records  and  to  make  accessible  the 
rich  stores  of  material  which  exist  in  England.  It  is  largely 
for  this  reason  that  to-day  American  scholars  know  almost 
nothing  of  the  system  of  British  colonial  administration, 
while  scarcely  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace  the  in- 
ternal development  of  the  colonies  between  1690  and  1760. 
As  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  Congress  or  the  state  legislatures 
can  be  induced  within  a  reasonable  time  to  order  the  printing 
of  the  records  under  their  control,  it  is  urged  that  students 
should  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  working  out  from 
manuscript  sources  the  history  of  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
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teenth  centuiy.  That  period  is  practically  virgin  soil. 
Purely  original  work  can  be  done  in  it  and  rich  harvests  can 
be  reaped.  The  material  is  near  at  hand  and  accessible, 
though  largely  in  manuscript.  The  publication  of  a  series 
of  thorough  and  able  monographs  on  this  period  w^ill  surely 
open  the  way  to  a  more  systematic  study  of  early  American 
history.  It  will  be  brought  out  into  proper  relief,  w^hile  much 
important  material  will  be  contributed  toward  the  history  of 
Greater  Britain.  The  correct  point  of  view  will  also  be  at- 
tained from  which  to  treat  the  American  Revolution. 

In  treating  this  historical  material  the  colony  and  the  im- 
perial polic}' — so  far  as  this  affected  the  colony — should  be 
the  first  objects  of  attention.  To  these  the  history  of  local  in- 
stitutions should  be  properly  subordinated.  Social  and  eco- 
nomic forces  should  be  treated  as  contributing  to  and  thus 
conditioning  historical  development,  but  the  historian  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  operate  within  a  frame- 
w^ork  of  law.  His  fundamental  divisions  of  the  period  and  his 
classification  of  this  subject  should  thus  be  based  on  the  facts  of 
law  and  polity.  This  will  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the  old 
classification  by  sections, — northern,  middle,  and  southern 
colonies, — which  is  essentially  economic  in  its  character,  and  to 
the  substitution  of  a  classification  which  is  based  on  the  forms 
of  colonial  government.  The  period,  then,  when  viewed 
mainly  from  the  colonial  standpoint,  will  be  treated  under  the 
divisions  of  the  corporation,  the  proprietary  province,  and  the 
royal  provinces.  Each  of  these  varieties  of  colonial  govern- 
ment will  be  subjected  to  comparative  study,  irrespective  of 
the  section  of  the  country  where  it  appears.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  due  weight  should  be  given  to  the  social  and 
economic  causes  operating  upon  it.  It  is  believed  that  only 
by  pursuing  a  course  like  this  can  the  history  of  this  period 
be  effectively  and  systematically  treated.  We  are  accustomed 
to  classifications  of  the  subject  which  are  based  on  economic 
causes,  also  on  forms  of  local  government.  We  are  too 
familiar  with  writers  of  commonwealth  histories  who  laud 
their  state  or  section  as  if  it  were  the  centre  about  which  the 
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universe  revolves.  All  of  this  leads  to  confusion.  It  begins 
nowhere  in  particular  and  it  ends  practically  where  it  begins. 
The  great  need  in  the  treatment  of  this  period  is  correct  gen- 
eral ideas.  Only  by  attaining  and  adhering  to  these  can  the 
confusion  which  besets  the  subject  be  removed.  The  points 
wherein  these  twenty  colonies — more  or  less — as  political 
structures  resembled  one  another,  as  well  as  those  wherein 
they  differed,  must  be  ascertained,  and  in  the  light  of  these 
their  development  must  be  traced.  We  must  go  back  to  the 
the  origins  and  foundations,  and  follow  in  our  building  the 
models  which  have  been  set  for  us  by  the  great  historians  of 
the  Old  World. 

As  soon  as  the  period  is  studied  in  this  way,  it  will  be  seen 
that  English  law,  administration,  and  policy  furnished  the 
basis  upon  which  proceeded  the  development  of  the  time. 
This  is  emphatically  true  of  the  provinces  ;  it  is  also  to  a  large 
extent  true  of  the  New  England  colonies.  When  the  history 
of  British  colonial  administration  is  brought  into  its  proper 
connection  with  the  internal  development  of  the  colonies,  this, 
of  course,  becomes  still  more  evident.  What  the  colonists 
did  they  accomplished  by  building  on  the  British  foundation. 
By  the  proper  recognition  of  this  fact  two  important  results 
will  be  secured.  In  the  first  place,  American  colonial  history 
will  be  taken  out  of  its  isolation  and  will  appear  as  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  history  of  Europe.  The  institutional,  and 
hence  organic,  connection  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New 
will  thus  be  seen,  while  at  the  same  time  the  large  degree  of 
freedom  which  the  colonies  enjoyed  in  their  development  will 
become  evident.  In  the  second  place,  the  period  will  be 
treated  as  it  ought  to  be,  with  reference  chiefly  to  English 
law  and  precedents.  The  ideas  and  prepossessions  which 
have  arisen  since  the  beginning  of  the  colonial  revolt  will  not 
be  allowed  to  control  judgments  passed  upon  its  events.  It  will 
be  seen  that  here  the  historian  has  to  do  largely  with  certain 
medijtval  survivals,  promment  among  which  are  the  feudal 
nature  of  the  province  and  the  close  connection  between 
church  and  commonwealth  in  New  En«:land.     These  can  be 
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understood  onl}'  by  reference  to  the  conditions  and  ideas 
from  which  they  took  their  rise.  As  the  conditions  were 
neither  modern  nor  democratic,  the  best  prepartion  for  study- 
ing them  will  be  obtained,  not  from  American  history  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  from  the  history  of  England  during  the 
middle  ages  and  the  centuries  of  transition  which  immediately 
followed  their  close.  In  the  light  of  these  studies  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  period  in  question  is  that  of  the  old  regime  in 
America. 

The  opportunities  for  historical  research  in  Nezv  York 
City. — Plutarch  tells  us  that  he  lived  in  a  little  town  where  he 
was  willing  to  continue  in  order  that  it  might  not  grow  less. 
*'  But,"  he  observes,  "  if  any  man  undertake  to  write  a  history 
that  has  to  be  collected  from  materials  gathered  by  observa- 
tion and  the  reading  of  w^orks  not  easy  to  be  got  in  all  places, 
nor  w^'itten  always  in  his  own  language,  but  many  of  them 
foreign  and  dispersed  in  other  hands,  for  him  undoubtedly 
it  is  in  the  first  place  and  above  all  things  most  necessary  to 
reside  in  some  city  of  good  note,  addicted  to  the  liberal  arts  and 
populous,  where  he  may  have  plenty  of  all  sorts  of  books."* 

Hitherto  Boston,  with  Cambridge,  has  been  the  only  Amer- 
ican "  city  of  good  note,  addicted  to  the  liberal  arts  and  popu- 
lous," where  the  exacting  student  of  history  might  with  some 
hope  of  satisfactory  results  be  encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
books  to  undertake  research  even  in  European  history.  For 
there  only  could  be  found  a  great  urban  collection  which  had 
been  enriched  by  the  treasures  of  opulent  book  lovers,  and 
a  venerable  university  library,  developed  under  the  supervision 
of  a  group  of  professional  scholars.  But  now,  with  the  con- 
solidation of  the  two  most  famous  collections  in  New  York, 
strengthened  by  the  Tilden  foundation  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  librarian  of  world-wide  reputation,  we  need  no  lon- 
ger look  with  envy  upon  the  advantages  of  Boston.  Our 
own  University  will,  we  may  hope,  very  soon  rival  Harvard  in 
the  completeness  of  its  outfit  for  historical  w^ork.  We  may 
perhaps  have  no  more  volumes  than  two  or  three  other  uni- 

*  Life  of  Demosthenes  (Clough's  translation,  vol.  v.,  p.  2). 
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versities,  but  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  what  we  have 
are  unusually  well  selected.  It  is  our  good  fortune  to  possess 
a  library  which  has  grown  rapidly  from  a  very  poor  one  into 
one  of  the  foremost  in  our  land.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1889,  to  go  back  no  farther,  it  contained  scarcely  ninety  thou- 
sand volumes.  Now  the  accession  book  shows  over  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand.  Almost  all  of  these  have,  moreover, 
been  carefully  chosen  with  a  distinct  view  to  their  usefulness 
for  the  purposes  of  the  scholar.  We  have  taken  no  risks  on 
job  lots  and  are  hampered  with  very  little  third-rate  theology, 
and  very  few  out-worn  grammars  and  arithmetics ;  our  edi- 
tions are  in  general  the  most  recent. 

While  a  great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  historical  investigator, 
no  one  can  pass  through  our  admirable  new  book  stacks 
without  realizing  that  the  foundation  has  already  been  laid 
for  a  truly  magnificent  collection.  One  can  already  find 
upon  the  shelves  most  of  the  great  and  costly  sets  to  w^hich 
the  student  must  constantly  turn.  For  example,  the  Collec- 
tion de  documents  incdits  {circa  240  volumes)  ;  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Socicte  de  Vhistoire  de  .France  {circa  220 
volumes)  ;  Bouquet's  Reciieil  des  historiens  de  la  France 
(32  volumes)  ;  Mominienta  gei'nianicB  historica ;  Mominienta 
/lungarice  (75  volumes)  ;  Fontes  rericni  atistriacarinn  down 
to  1885  (44  volumes)  ;  Momtmenta  boica  down  to  1876  (43 
volumes)  ;  Muratori,  Rerum  italicaruni  (30  volumes)  ; 
Fonti  per  la  storia  d^italia;  Afomimenta  historice  patricB;  Re- 
cueil  des  historiens  des  croisades ;  Coi'piis  scriptorwn  histories 
byzantincB  (49  volumes)  ;  Publications  de  la  socicte  de 
r  Orient  latin,  including  the  Archives;  Collection  de 
chroniqucs  beiges  (84  volumes)  ;  the  publications  of  the  Ut- 
recht Historical  Society;  Archivio  storico  italiano  (no 
volumes)  ;  Archivio  veneto  to  1890  (40  volumes)  ;  Migne's 
Patrologia,  the  three  collections,  embracing  471  volumes; 
Mansi's  and  Hardouin's  collections  of  the  Councils,  the  An- 
nals of  Baronius  and  Raynaldus,  the  Papal  Regesta  now  in 
course  of  publication  by  the  French  School  at  Rome,  and 
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many  other  general  and  special  collections.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  serious  gaps  to  be  filled.  We  have  not,  for 
instance,  the  Acta  sanctorum^  the  Colleccion  de  documentos 
ineditos  -paj-a  la  In'storia  de  JEspafia^  the  collection  of  docu- 
ments published  by  the  Russian  Historical  Society,  Graevius's 
Thesauri,  and  many  works  essential  to  the  study  of  the 
Church.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  most  of  these  may  be 
procured  in  a  short  time. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  above  we  have  a  full 
set  of  the  Monitcur,  the  Bulletin  des  lois,  and  indeed  the  de- 
bates and  legislative  decrees  of  a  considerable  number  of  im- 
portant states  of  Europe,  as  well  as  nearly  all  of  the  collec- 
tions of  treaties.  The  divisions  of  the  library  relating  to  the 
cognate  subjects  of  public  law,  jurisprudence,  economics, 
sociology,  and  anthropology  are  excellent.  That  of  litera- 
ture is  less  satisfactory,  but  it  includes  many  sets  indispensa- 
ble to  the  historical  student.  A  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the 
New  York  Public  Library  indicates  that  Columbia  possesses 
in  the  Avery  Librar}'-  a  really  remarkable  list  of  local  arch- 
aeological and  historical  proceedings  in  France  and  other 
European  states. 

For  the  history  of  England  we  have  now  the  more  exten- 
sive collections,  such  as  Hansard's  Debates,  the  Blue  Books, 
Rymer's  Fcedera,  and  a  complete  set  (lacking  one  volume)  of 
the  great  series  of  Chronicles  and  Calendars  of  State  Papers 
published  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (268  volumes).  The 
most  valuable  single  collection  which  the  Astor  Library  pos- 
sesses is  the  Journals  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  complete 
down  to  1854  (^^5  volumes).  The  Astor  Librar}^  has  also 
a  goodly  number  of  the  proceedings  and  collections  of  the 
Archaeological  Societies  (both  general  and  local)  of  England, 
with  some  of  those  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  It  is 
making,  and  will  continue  to  make,  British  local  and  muni- 
cipal history  a  speciality.  Both  the  Astor  and  the  Columbia 
Libraries  are  well  supplied  with  the  secondary  works  on 
English  history  and  with  biographies  and  memoirs. 
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tages  for  its  study  here  in  New  York.  As  to  the  Lenox  Li- 
brary, the  statement  published  in  1892  in  Notes  on  Special 
Collections  in  American  Libraries  (prepared  by  Lane  and 
Bolton  for  The  Harvard  Bibliographical  Contributions ,  No. 
45 )  is  still  satisfactory,  with  the  following  additions :  the 
Robinson  collection  of  works  on  American  local  history  and 
genealogy  ;  the  Bancroft  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  ; 
a  large  collection  of  maps  and  atlases  relating  to  American 
cartography,  and  a  collection  of  early  American  newspapers. 
It  probably  has  now  the  best  collection  of  American 
local  histories  and  works  on  genealogy  in  existence.  Its 
cartological  collection  is  probably  excelled  only  by  those  at 
Washington  and  Cambridge.  The  Bancroft  collection  is 
rich  in  printed  and  manuscript  materials  concerning  Ameri- 
can colonial  and  Revolutionary  history.  It  already  has 
the  largest  collection  of  early  newspapers  in  the  city.  The 
Spanish  MSS.,  the  Chalmers  Papers,  and  those  of  Samuel 
Adams  form  the  most  important  features  of  its  collection 
of  manuscripts. 

The  Columbia  Library  has  an  excellent  general  collection, 
including  the  Colonial  Records  and  Archives  complete,  very 
nearly  all  the  publications  of  the  various  historical  societies, 
and  most  of  the  state  histories.  For  the  study  of  more  recent 
national  history  the  equipment  is  fairly  complete,  though 
something  yet  remains  to  be  done  for  the  period  between  the 
formation  of  the  constitution  and  the  civil  war.  A  good 
deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  decades  of  the  civil 
war  and  reconstruction,  and  practically  all  published  material 
has  been  obtained.  Other  notable  features  are  the  large  num- 
ber of  regimental  histories,  and  particularly  the  remarkable 
Townsend  collection  of  newspaper  clippings,  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  one  dealing  with  the  period.  As  the  time  ap- 
proaches when  hitherto  unknown  materials  for  the  history  of 
this  period  will  become  available,  it  is  the  purpose  of  Columbia 
to  take  particular  pains  to  perfect  its  accumulations. 

The  New  York  Historical  Society  is  also  strong  in  local 
history,  genealogy,  and  newspapers,  though  its  manuscripts 
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Mould  not  ordinaril}'  be  available  for  students.  It  undoubt- 
edly possesses  one  of  the  best  collections  on  colonial  and 
Revolutionary  history  in  the  country,  and  on  the  history  of 
New  York  State  and  City  it  surpasses  all  others.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  library  is  not  at  present  very  accessible  to  students. 
The  Library  of  the  Bar  Association  possesses  a  large  collec- 
tion of  colonial  laws,  embracing  nearly  all  the  reprints  of  all 
the  colonies.  It  may  be  remarked  incidentally  that  the 
student  in  New  York  can  always  make  the  easy  excursion  to 
Philadelphia,  where  all  the  treasures  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society  are  free  and  open  to  every  earnest  w^orker. 
The  sad  loss  of  Mr.  Stone  will,  we  may  assume,  make  no 
change  in  the  generous  policy  of  the  library.  Mr.  Gregory 
B.  Keene,  his  successor,  will,  we  may  be  sure,  gladly  extend 
his  aid  to  anyone  who  asks  it. 

In  order  that  the  vast  undertaking  of  bringing  together  in 
our  city  the  materials  for  scientific  historical  research  may  be 
the  more  surely  and  speedily  accomplished,  a  provisional  and 
informal  arrangement  has  been  entered  into  between  Colum- 
bia and  the  New  York  Public  Library,  dividing  the  field  to 
be  covered.  While  each  library  will  continue  to  buy  freely 
in  all  branches  of  history,  each  will  aim  to  render  its  collec- 
tions complete  as  far  as  possible  in  certain  specified  depart- 
ments. For  example,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  possess  an 
original  copy  of  the  Jesuit  Relations,  as  there  is  one  in  the 
Lenox  Librar}-.  There  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  great  deal  of 
expensive  and  rare  Americana  which  is  referred  to  so  rarely 
that  it  need  not  be  duplicated.  In  the  same  way  two  collec- 
tions of  works  relating  to  British  municipal  history  are  un- 
necessary in  New  York.  On  the  other  hand,  Columbia  can 
deal  better,  perhaps,  with  the  intricate  bibliography  of  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

One  of  our  first  cares  will  be  to  render  our  collections  upon 
the  German  Reformation  and  upon  the  French  Revolution 
and  Napoleonic  period  complete  beyond  anything  to  be  found 
outside  of  Paris  and  the  British  Museum.  We  have  not  neg- 
lected England  or  the  United  States,  as  the  books  above  men- 
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tioned  prove ;  but  hereafter  the  aim  will  be  to  fill  in  the 
standard  works  still  missing  and  add  new  publications  in  those 
fields,  rather  than  to  render  the  collection  one  upon  which  a 
contribution  like  Professor  Gross's  Gild  Merchant^  for  ex- 
ample, could  be  based.  For  such  work  the  specialist  will  be- 
take himself  to  the  Public  Library.  In  Continental  histor}-, 
on  the  contrary,  no  pains  will  be  spared,  after  securing  the 
monumental  works  that  are  of  interest  to  every  student,  grad- 
ually to  seize  upon  every  pamphlet,  journal,  and  dissertation 
which  has  to  do  with  the  history  of  Western  Europe.  We  want 
files  of  the  newspapers  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  will 
garner  in  the  political  pamphlets  which  so  long  served  the  pur- 
pose of  newspaper  editorials.  The  satires  of  the  Lutheran 
period,  the  Remonstrances  of  the  French  farlements  and  all 
similar  material  will  be  diligently  sought  for  when  it  has  not 
been  reprinted.  The  most  exhaustive  bibliographies,  gen- 
eral and  special,  constitute  the  ideal  toward  which  we  intend 
to  work. 

While  keeping  pace  with  the  current  publications  of  im- 
portance in  all  fields  of  history,  and  adding  steadily  to  the 
fund  of  older  material,  as  the  second-hand  book  catalogues 
bring  it  to  our  attention,  we  hope  always  to  have  some  special 
country  or  period  in  mind,  with  a  view  to  filling  out  one  by 
one  the  standard  bibliographies,  such  as  Waitz-Dahlmann's 
^Hclienkunde  for  Germany,  Potthast's  lists  for  mediaeval 
European  history,  Professor  Sloane's  bibliography  of  Napo- 
leon, and  similar  comprehensive  catalogues. 

When  in  any  subject,  the  material  shall  be,  if  not  complete, 
at  least  so  abundant  as  to  justify  the  publication  of  a  bibliog- 
raphy, it  is  proposed  to  issue  a  bulletin  for  the  benefit  of 
historical  students,  giving  a  working  list,  with  an  indication  of 
the  whereabouts  of  each  work,  if  it  is  to  be  found  in  any  one 
of  the  great  Eastern  libraries.  This  will  serve  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  teachers  in  the  smaller  institutions  to  the  ad- 
vantages here,  and  enable  the  isolated  investigator  to  learn 
exactly  where  to  apply  for  a  needed  volume. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  stupendous  mass  of  books  bearing 
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upon  history  printed  during  the  last  four  centuries,  the  hopes 
here  expressed  of  forming  a  Hbrary  which  may  one  day  enable 
us  to  carry  on  original  research  in  European  history  in  this 
country  with  the  same  ease  that  we  might  in  London,  Paris, 
or  Berlin  will  seem  chimerical.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  printing  of  the  manuscript  sources  is  being 
carried  on  with  unprecedented  energy,  and  that  already  there 
is  a  vast  accumulation  of  readily  available  material  waiting 
to  be  exploited.  Not  only  are  continual  additions  being  made 
in  the  conspicuous  national  collections  of  Germany,  France, 
Austria,  Italy,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  the  rest,  but  unnumbered 
local  historical  associations  and  individual  writers  are  adding 
their  contributions  of  documents  incdits.  Motley  could  write 
a  better  history  of  the  Netherlands  in  our  commodious  semi- 
nar rooms  to-day  than  he  did  fifty  years  ago  from  the  Archives 
of  Brussels  and  the  Hague. 

Much  more  could,  of  course,  be  said  as  to  the  treatment  of 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  which  is  nowhere  more  care- 
full}^  and  fully  appreciated  in  the  scheme  of  historical  study, 
especially  in  its  contemporary  epoch  ;  the  field  of  English 
and  Continental  European  history,  too,  is  comprehensively 
and  for  some  periods  minutely  treated.  But,  after  all,  the  best 
exposition  of  the  University's  work  is  found  in  the  statement 
of  its  courses,  and  by  perusing  the  list  of  these  it  is  hoped  that 
our  readers  may  get  a  just  view  of  the  aims  and  equipment  of 
the  department  of  history  in  Columbia. 

William  M.  Sloane 
Herbert  L.  Osgood 
William  A.  Dunning 
James  H.  Robinson 
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ADDRESSES  AT  THE  FLAG-STAFF  CEREMONIES 

ON  the  afternoon  of  May  7,  1898,  a  large  and  handsome 
flag-staff,  with  a  pedestal  of  granite  and  bronze,  was 
presented  to  the  University  by  Lafayette  Post.  The  cere- 
monies were  attended  by  Lafayette  Post,  by  the  Trustees  and 
faculties  of  the  University,  and  by  a  large  number  of  students. 
In  presenting  the  flag-staff  to  the  University,  General  Butter- 
field  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows  : 

"  In  behalf  of  Lafayette  Post,  Department  of  New  York, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  I  now  dedicate  this  standard  and 
pedestal,  knowing  it  will  keep  bright  the  memories  of  those 
who  in  the  navy  guarded  our  inland  seas  and  ocean  coasts, 
and  fell  in  defence  of  the  flag.  I  dedicate  it  knowing  it  will 
recall  memories  of  those  who  in  the  army  fought  for  our  hill- 
sides and  valleys  and  plains,  and  fell  in  defence  of  the  flag. 
I  dedicate  it  assured  that  it  will  bring  heartfelt  gratitude  to 
those  who  on  land  and  on  sea  fought  for  the  Union,  and  fell 
in  defence  of  the  flag ;  who  on  land  and  on  sea  fought  for 
their  country,  and  for  the  authority  of  the  Constitution,  and 
fell  in  defence  of  the  flag  ;  also,  to  those  who  are  now  in 
arms  at  their  country's  call,  and  who  stand  ready  with  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  to  do  their  duty. 

"President  Low  :  Our  services  of  dedication  are  ended. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  the  gallant  sons  of  Columbia, 
who  in  years  past,  from  its  foundation  in  1754  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  existing  war  in  April,  1898 — beginning 
with  Thomas  Marston,  a  graduate  of  1758,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  1775  ;  and  including 
such  distinguished  alumni  of  Columbia  as  John  Parke 
Custis ;  Harman  Rutgers  of  the  Continental  Army,  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Long  Island,  1776;  Major  General  Alexander 
Hamilton  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  was  upon  the 
staff  of  General  Washington;  Jacob  Morris,  of  1775,  an 
Aide-de-camp  to  General  Greene  ;  Ogden  Hoffman,  of  1812, 
Midshipman    in   the   United    States    Navy ;     a    De  Peyster, 
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Captain  in  the  United  States  Arm}^ ;  a  Kearney,  Colonel 
of  Dragoons  and  Brigadier  General  in  the  Army,  and 
Governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  of  the  City  of  Mexico  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1S48  ;  another  Kearney,  the  famous  brave 
and  gallant  "Phil"  Kearney,  a  Major  General  killed  at 
Chantilly  at  the  age  of  forty-seven  in  1862  ;  the  brave 
General  Ellis,  killed  at  Gettysburg ;  and  the  noble  Richard 
Tilden  Auchmuty,  breveted  for  gallantry  at  Gettysburg : 
F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  breveted  for  gallantry  at  Five 
Forks,  who  gave  his  splendid  yacht  to  the  Government 
a  few  days  since  ;  General  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  now  on  his 
way  to  us  from  Spain ;  General  Henry  E.  Davies  of  the 
class  of  '57,  who  won  his  stars  as  a  Major  General  at  the 
point  of  his  sword  in  the  war  for  the  Union  ;  Henry  Ketteltas, 
of  the  same  class,  breveted  for  gallantry  at  Shiloh,  Chicka- 
maugua,  and  Missionary  Ridge  ;  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  who  went 
from  here  to  graduate  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  '59,  and  so 
through  the  long  list  in  the  staff  and  other  departments. 
Time  does  not  permit  to  name  them  all,  although  included 
with  the  list  are  members  of  our  Post,  and  the  names  of 
such  distinguished  families  as  the  Jays  the  Morrises,  the 
Kings,  and  members  of  your  faculty  now  with  you,  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  and  others.  These  names 
are  feminders  that  it  needs  not  this  flag,  it  needs  not  elo- 
quence nor  words  of  patriotism,  for  the  purpose  of  incul- 
cating in  the  sons  of  Columbia  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  flag 
and  country.  That  seed  has  been  well  planted  here,  and 
will  continue  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  to  bring  forth  its 
fruits.  I  recall  with  pleasure  and  pride  your  own  noble 
and  eloquent  words  upon  the  historic  field  of  Gettysburg, 
and  your  glorious  tribute  to  the  gallant  14th  Regiment  of 
Brooklyn,  to-day  again  in  the  field  at  its  country's  call.  I 
fully  realize  what  effect  the  words  and  example  of  your  ad- 
ministration of  Columbia  will  be.  It  suffices  to  give  you  for 
Columbia  this  tribute  from  our  Post  of  veterans.  May  it  per- 
form the  double  duty  of  saying  to  you,  to  the  young  men  as- 
sembled here,  and  to  those  who  will  come  in  the  future,  that 
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our  veterans,  and  the  veterans  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, appreciate  the  service  of  Columbia's  sons  for  that  flag, 
and  have  full  confidence  that  the  glorious  service  of  Colum- 
bia's sons  in  the  past  will  be  always  repeated  in  the  future. 

"  Accept  it,  sir,  with  our  trust  that  the  historic  loyalty  and 
devotion  of  Columbia  to  our  countr}^  and  flag,  its  prompt  re- 
sponse to  every  call  and  requirement  therefor,  will  continue 
to  add  to  the  rolls  of  honor  to  be  emblazoned  upon  the  walls 
of  your  splendid  and  historical  institution  of  learning.  It  is 
yours,  the  gift  of  our  comrades  to  Columbia. 

"  Accept  it,  sir,  and  may  blessings  and  prosperity  ever  rest 
upon  3^ou  and  upon  Columbia  in  future  as  in  the  past,  while 
you  adhere  always  to  the  principles  and  spirit  it  illustrates  and 
calls  forth  ;  and  may  God  bless  Columbia.'''' 

In  response  President  Low  spoke  as  follows  : 
"General  Butterfield,  Commander,  and  Comrades  of  Lafay- 
ette Post :  When  Lafayette  Post,  only  two  years  ago,  at  the 
dedication  of  this  site,  gave  to  this  University  the  national 
colors,  and  made  the  promise,  so  generously  fulfilled  to-day, 
of  this  lofty  and  noble  staff  from  which  our  country's  flag 
now  proudly  flies,  it  did  not  seem  likely  that  within  so  short 
a  time  the  United  States  would  be  at  war.  The  flag  that  we 
then  received  at  your  hands  was  the  more  precious  to  us, 
nevertheless,  because,  in  your  presence,  we  could  not  forget 
that  our  flag  is  what  it  is  b}^  reason  of  the  self-sacrifices  that 
have  been  freely  made  for  its  sake ;  and  because  we  rejoiced 
to  receive  the  flag  from  men  who  had  themselves  fought  for 
what  it  stands  for,  under  its  inspiring  folds.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  in  careless  mood,  but  most  reverently  and  earn- 
estly, that,  in  receiving  the  flag  at  your  hands,  the  men  of 
Columbia  University  promised  to  "love,  cherish,  and  defend 
it."  More  quickly,  I  dare  say,  than  any  of  us  then  thought 
probable,  the  time  has  come  when  you  may  judge  in  what 
spirit  the  Columbia  of  to-day  is  likely  to  redeem  that  pledge. 
As  you  have  yourself  pointed  out,  sir,  we  should  be  false  to 
all  our  traditions  were  we  to  be  backward  in  responding  to 
the  call  of  the  country  at  such  a  time  as  this.     But  there  has 
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been  no  hestitation.  The  University  has  ah-eady  surrendered 
four  of  its  officers  to  the  public  service,  and  has  charged  me 
to  see  that  not  one  of  them  suffers  by  reason  of  his  absence 
at  his  country's  call.  The  captain  of  the  University  crew 
has  handed  in  his  resignation  that  he  might  go  out  with  the 
naval  militia ;  and  the  students  have  accepted,  uncomplain- 
ingly, this  heavy  blow  to  an  interest  that  is  very  dear  to  their 
hearts.  Scarcely  a  regiment  or  a  naval  battalion  has  volun- 
teered from  these  parts  that  has  not  counted  in  its  ranks  one 
or  more  of  our  students  ;  and  others  stand  ready  to  follow 
when  the  call  comes.  I  do  not  know  how  many  have  gone 
in  all ;  but  enough,  certainly,  to  bring  home  to  those  who  are 
left  a  realizing  sense  of  the  paramount  claims  of  the  country, 
and  to  assure  you  that  your  trust  in  the  men  of  Columbia  has 
not  been  misplaced.  I  must  be  permitted,  also,  to  refer  with 
pride  and  gratification,  as  the  President  of  the  University,  to 
the  patriotic  act  of  Mr.  F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  both  an 
alumnus  and  a  trustee,  who  in  the  present  emergency  has 
freely  given  his  yacht  to  the  government,  as  in  the  days  of 
'61-65  he  offered  his  life.  He  was  breveted,  as  you  have 
said,  sir,  for  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Five  Forks ;  and 
he  is  breveted  now  again,  by  the  public  voice,  as  a  citizen 
worthy  of  high  honor,  because  he  has  chosen  to  give  this  ves- 
sel to  the  government  at  a  time  when  he  might  have  sold  it  to  the 
government  at  a  high  price.  These  are  the  things  that  show 
Columbia's  spirit ;  and  they  show,  I  am  glad  to  believe,  the 
same  lofty  patriotism  that  has  animated  the  men  of  Columbia 
from  the  beginning. 

"  But  if  this  flag  and  staff  make  an  especial  plea  to  our 
patriotism,  that  is  only  a  part  of  the  service  they  will  do  for 
us.  They  will  inspire  the  scholar  at  his  desk  and  the  gradu- 
ate in  his  office,  no  less  than  the  volunteer  on  land  and  sea. 
The  country  needs  men  willing  to  die  for  it ;  but  it  also  needs 
men  willing  to  live  for  it.  The  country  has  need  of  sound 
learning,  of  fearless  investigation,  of  patient  study  and  re- 
flection, no  less  than  of  the  service  that  can  be  rendered  in 
the  day  of  battle.     No  hope  can  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  this 
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University,  no  ambition  can  be  cherished  here,  that  will  not 
gather  fresh  inspiration  from  the  sight  of  this  staff  and  ban- 
ner, with  their  silent  but  eloquent  summons  to  the  constant 
service  of  the  country  and  of  mankind.  Was  there  ever  a 
flag  before  in  the  world's  long  history  that  stood  for  so  wide 
a  sympathy  with  the  downtrodden  and  oppressed — that  meant 
so  much  of  help  and  hope  to  the  weak  and  the  discouraged? 
Nor  can  I  doubt  that,  as  we  look  upon  our  country's  flag,  the 
feeling  of  gratitude  will  be  deepened  in  us  all,  for  the  bless- 
ings of  civil  liberty  and  for  the  opportunities  for  study  and 
for  usefulness  that  abound  in  the  wide  land  over  which  float 
so  caressingly  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  I  am  confident,  there- 
fore, that  all  our  life  in  the  University  will  be  the  deeper, 
the  broader,  and  the  richer  because  of  this  flag  and  the  staff 
that  you  have  given  us.  If  this  be  so,  what  more  can  you 
ask?  You  have  added  to  our  life  as  a  university  some  touch 
of  the  earnestness  that  strengthens  purpose ;  some  breath  of 
the  sympathy  that  constrains  to  an  unselfish  life ;  some  sense 
of  the  loyalty  that  elevates  and  ennobles  all  who  submit 
themselves  to  its  influence.  For  all  this  we  thank  you  ;  and 
again  we  pledge  ourselves  to  you  who  have  given  to  us  this 
staff  and  this  beautiful  and  precious  flag,  the  flag  of  our  be- 
loved country,  that  in  peace  and  in  war,  in  war  and  in  peace, 
we  will  love,  cherish,  and  defend  it." 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  AND  COLUMBIA  COL- 
LEGE 

AT  a  time  when  Columbia  College  is  abundantly  prepared 
to  receive  more  students  than  she  now  has,  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  consider  the  relations  existing  between  us  and  the  schools 
that  send  us  our  students.  Three  facts  are  evident :  (i)  that 
we  are  at  present  drawing  material  only  from  a  very  limited 
area  ;  (2)  that  we  get  our  students,  to  a  very  marked  degree, 
from  private  rather  than  from  public  schools  ;  (3)  that  we  are 
careful  to  ask  schools  to  recommend  students  to  us  in  some 
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detail,  guaranteeing  that  they  have  been  properly  trained, 
but  that,  in  return,  we  have  no  machinery  for  putting  our- 
selves in  direct  and  regular  communication  with  preparatory 
schools,  and  for  reporting  to  them  the  extent  to  which  these 
*' guaranteed"  boys  are  found  capable  of  college  work.  I 
should  like  briefly  to  touch  on  each  of  these  points. 

(i)  A  good  idea  of  the  limited  area  from  which  the  College 
draws  students  may  be  obtained  by  comparing  a  Freshman 
class  at  Columbia  with  one  at  Harvard.  The  classifica- 
tion of  students  by  states  may  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the 
president  of  each  institution,  but  it  is  easier  to  grasp  the  situ- 
ation when  we  realize  that  at  Harvard  54  per  cent,  of  a  Fresh- 
man class  comes  from  places  more  than  fifteen  miles  away  ; 
at  Columbia,  only  21  per  cent.  Further,  at  Harvard  41  per 
cent,  come  from  places  more  than  fifty  miles  away ;  at  Co- 
lumbia, only  7  per  cent.  That  is,  we  get  93  per  cent,  of  a 
Freshman  class  from  those  parts  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Connecticut  that  are  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles.  This 
extraordinary  circumstance  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  lack  of  a 
dormitory  system  and  to  defects  in  our  athletic  tradition. 
These  are  probably  the  true  causes ;  but  unless  there  is  a 
marked  widening  in  the  very  definite  area  from  which  we 
draw  students,  it  seems  evident  that  the  College  should  in- 
quire with  great  care  into  the  educational  conditions  current 
in  this  area,  and  do  its  best  to  adapt  its  entrance  requirements 
to  the  needs  of  this  definite  area. 

(2)  A  more  important  group  of  facts  concerns  the  schools 
from  which  our  boys  come.  Cornell  draws  76  per  cent,  of 
its  students  from  the  public  schools ;  Harvard,  29  per  cent.  ; 
Columbia,  only  11  per  cent.  The  following  table,  which  I 
have  drawn  up  from  the  matriculation  books,  shows  the  per- 
centage of  students  prepared  by  public  schools,  private 
schools,  and  tutors,  respectively,  in  the  Freshman  classes  en- 
tering in  1890-97. 

The  increase  in  students  from  the  public  schools  in  the  last 
two  years  seems  to  me  to  be  largely  due  to  the  scholarships 
open  to  Brooklyn  students. 
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Years 

Public    Schools 

Private  Schools 

Tutors 

Total 

1890 

5 

64 

9 

78 

1891 

10 

64 

9 

83 

1893 

4 

56 

4 

64 

1893 

9 

42 

5 

56 

1894 

61 

0 

64 

1895 

8 

55 

4 

67 

i8g6 

12 

75 

II 

98 

1897 

18 

78 

II 

107 

Total 

69 

495 

53 

617 

Per  cent. 

n 

80 

9 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  the 
College  should  undertake  to  establish  closer  relations  between 
itself  and  the  public  schools  nearby.  We  should,  it  seems  to 
me,  ask  ourselves  whether  there  is  anything  in  our  entrance 
requirements  that  shuts  us  off  from  a  large  class  of  desirable 
students.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1893-4,  a  year  midway  in  the  series  I  have 
selected  for  illustration,  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States  prepared  40.9  per  cent,  of  the  students  entering  col- 
leges. In  the  North  Atlantic  States  the  average  was  46.5 
per  cent.  In  the  same  year  there  were  14,988  students  pre- 
pared for  college  by  public  schools.  Does  Columbia  get  her 
fair  proportion  of  such  students  ? 

(3)  A  third  interesting  fact  concerns  the  small  number  of 
the  private  schools  that  furnish  so  large  a  number  of  our  stu- 
dents. In  the  class  entering  last  autumn  26  per  cent,  of  the 
students  from  private  schools  came  from  two  schools,  the 
Columbia  Grammar  School  and  Trinity  School.  Six  schools 
furnished  50  per  cent,  of  these  pupils. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  steadiest  stream  of  our  pupils 
comes  from  certain  private  schools.  All  these  schools  are  in 
New  York  City,  within  a  few  miles  of  us.  The  College 
should,  it  seems  to  me,  always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
these  schools.  Teachers  in  them  should  be  familiar  with  our 
requirements,  our  policy,  our  methods.  Pupils  should  be  so 
familiar  with  the  traditions  and  the  ways  of  our  student  body 
that  they  would  enter  Columbia  College  as  naturally  as  they 
w^ould  pass  from  one  class  to  another  of  their  own  school. 
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On  the  other  hand,  our  instructors  should  be  in  regular  com- 
munication with  the  school  authorities.  We  should  report  to 
them  the  progress  of  the  students  whom  they  send  to  us. 
We  should  inspect  these  schools,  department  by  department, 
at  regular  intervals,  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  cooperation,  so 
that  their  boys  shall  not  only  come  to  Columbia  naturally, 
but  with  a  training  that  will  enable  them  to  profit  most  by  their 
college  life. 

To  the  writer  these  three  groups  of  facts  seem  to  point  to 
the  necessity  for  examining  carefully  the  workings  of  our 
present  entrance  requirements.  Certainly  the  second  and  third 
groups  show  that  we  are  not  making  the  most  of  our  sur- 
roundings. It  is  evidently  very  hard  for  public  school  boys 
to  enter  Columbia.  It  is  equally  clear  to  me,  though  I  have 
not  given  the  evidence  in  detail,  that  our  relations  with 
our  main  litting-schools  are  very  unsatisfactory.  In  my 
opinion,  a  careful  enquiry  into  the  character  and  administra- 
tion of  our  entrance  requirements  would  afford  strong  grounds 
for  the  adoption,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  some  form  of  the  cer- 
tificate system. 

G.  R.  Carpenter 


COLUMBIA   NON-GRADUATES* 

TT  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  most  distinguished  alumnus  of 
J-  Columbia  was  never  graduated.  Alexander  Hamilton 
entered  King's  College  in  1773  and  left  in  1776  to  enter  the 
Continental  army  as  a  captain  of  artillery.  Since  his  day, 
many  other  men  who  have  been  unable  to  finish  the  full 
course  have  attained  distinction ;  yet  in  many  instances 
their  achievements  have  cast  little  lustre  on  the  College,  from 
the  fact  that  their  temporary  connection  with  the  institution 
has  been  overlooked  or  forgotten.  It  was  a  praiseworthy  act 
to  print  a  list  of  the  men  who  have  matriculated  in  the  Col- 
lege and  yet  have  left,  for  one  reason  or  another,  before  re- 

*See  Catalogue  of  Marticulants  -vho  have  tiot  graduated,    175S-1897. 
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ceiving  a  degree.  A  son  does  not  cease  to  be  a  son  because 
he  has  journeyed  to  a  far  country,  and  it  may  make  him  feel 
a  little  more  like  one  to  know  that  his  relationship  is  ap- 
preciated. And  as  there  is  more  joy  over  the  finding  of  the 
one  sheep  that  was  lost  than  over  the  ninety  and  nine  who 
stayed  at  home,  so  there  is  much  pleasure  in  looking  over 
this  list  and  discovering  so  many  long  lost  brothers  whose 
strawberry  marks  had  become  obliterated,  but  whom  we  are 
glad  to  recognize  and  to  welcome.  General  John  Watts 
De  Peyster,  '40,  was  thirty-two  years  in  receiving  recognition 
of  his  attainments  from  his  Alma  Mater,  which  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  upon  him  in  1892.  He  was,  even 
then,  more  fortunate  than  many  others  of  equal  prominence, 
for  whom  no  fatted  calf  was  slain. 

Not  a  few  of  these  wandering  sons  of  Columbia  became 
famous  captains.  There  was  General  Henry  M.  Judah,  U. 
S.  A.,  also  of  '40,  who  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in 
1843  and  served  through  two  wars,  and  whose  pursuit  of  Mor- 
gan in  his  raid  into  Ohio  and  Indiana  was  a  brilliant  campaign. 
Col.  Augustus  Van  Horn  Ellis,  '44,  raised  the  124th  N.  Y. 
Volunteers  and  was  breveted  Brigadier-General  for  gallantry 
at  Gettysburg,  where  he  was  killed  in  action.  Another  un- 
graduated  Columbia  man  who  received  a  brevet  for  gallantry 
in  the  same  battle  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Richard  Tilden 
Auchmuty,  '51,  who  has  since  gained  a  more  lasting  fame 
by  founding  the  New  York  Trade  School.  Others  who  saw 
active  and  honorable  service  are  William  W.  Van  Ness,  '42, 
Chief  Qiiartermaster  of  the  Army  of  the  James;  Brevet 
Brigadier-General  Charles  Henry  Hoyt,  U.  S.  A.,  '45; 
Lieutenant-Commander  L.  Howard  Newman,  U.  S.  N., 
'48;  Captain  and  Aide-de-Camp  Philip  Clayton  Rogers, 
'48  ;  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  E.  Mcllvaine,  '50 ;  Cap- 
tain and  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Volunteers  Thomas 
William  Channing,  U.  S.  A.,  '52  ;  Captain  T.  P.  McElrath, 
U.  S.  A.,  '55;  Captain  and  Brevet  Major  R.  M.  Sawyer, 
U.  S.  A.,  '55  ;  Captain  and  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry   Keteltas,  U.  S.  A.,  '57,  who  was  twice  breveted  for 
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gallantry;  Captain  and  Brevet  Major  F.  D.  Ogilby, 
U.  S.  A.,  '6i,  also  twice  breveted  for  gallantry;  Lieutenant 
Horatio  Potter,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  '64,  Breveted  Major  of  Volun- 
teers for  gallantry;  Captain  Thomas  Freeborn,  ist  N.  Y. 
Mounted  Rifles,  '62. 

Three  men  on  this  list  served  on  the  Southern  side  during 
the  Rebellion.  One  of  them  was  General  Alexander  Robert 
Chisholm,  '55,  the  New  York  banker. 

Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  U.  S.  N.,  left  the  class  of  '58 
at  Columbia  and  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 
in  1859.  Thus  Columbia  can  claim  at  least  a  share  in  the 
training  of  that  profound  student  and  greatest  writer  on  naval 
subjects.  Captain  Charles  King,  U.  S.  A.,  might  have  been 
graduated  at  Columbia  in  1865  instead  of  at  West  Point,  but 
then  we  should  probably  never  have  read  his  delightful  and 
characteristic  stories  of  army  life,  for  they  would  not  have 
been  written. 

It  is  thus  interesting,  and  perhaps  significant,  to  note  that 
four  men  who  left  Columbia  and  became  eminent  in  the  pro- 
fession of  arms — Hamilton,  the  statesman  ;  Mahan,  the  naval 
historian ;  De  Peyster,  the  military  historian ;  and  King,  the 
military  novelist — gained  even  greater  fame  with  their  pens. 
Another  Columbia  man,  who  became  an  author  without  be- 
coming a  soldier,  is  John  Fox,  Jr.,  '89,  although  he  is  not 
without  experience  as  a  fighter,  and  has  seen  active  service 
on  the  police  force  of  Big  Stone  Gap,  Virginia. 

Dr.  Henry  Feltus  Quackenbos,  '38,  in  addition  to  the 
other  things  that  made  him  famous,  served  as  brigade  sur- 
geon in  the  French  army  in  Algiers.  Another  famous  physi- 
cian and  scientist,  whom  few  suspect  of  being  anything  of  a 
Columbia  man,  is  Robert  Ogden  Doremus,  '42  ;  yet  Columbia 
shares  the  honor  of  his  maternity  with  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity. 

Among  the  men  who  have  achieved  distinction  at  the  bar, 
without  completing  their  college  course,  are  John  D.  Town- 
send,  '52  ;  Abram  J.  Dittenhoefer,  '55  ;  and  Judge  George  C. 
Barrett,  '55,  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court 
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of  New  York.  In  the  church,  Bishop  John  Hobart  Brown, 
'52,  of  Fon  du  Lac,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  V^an  Rensselaer, 
'72,  Society  of  Jesus,  left  Columbia  before  graduation.  Lock- 
wood  de  Forest,  '72,  the  artist,  was  a  Columbia  man  for  a 
time  ;  so  was  John  Johnson,  '79,  the  artist,  now  in  Paris  ;  so 
was  William  Ordway  Partridge,  '85,  the  sculptor.  Professor 
George  Benton  Newcomb,  '56,  of  the  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  was  partly 
a  Columbia  man  ;  so  was  Professor  Adoniram  Judson  Hunt- 
ington, '42,  of  Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  so 
was  Worthington  Chauncey  Ford,  '79,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department.  Of  men  who  have  risen 
to  eminence  in  the  financial  world,  and  who  are  of,  though 
not  generally  associated  with,  Columbia,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  names  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  '41,  of  John  A. 
Stewart,  '42,  President  of  the  Union  Trust  Company,  and 
of  Frederick  Newbold  Lawrence,  '54,  President  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  1882. 

The  foregoing  list  is  typical  rather  than  exhaustive,  es- 
pecially as  the  names  of  non-graduates  are  given  only  since 
and  including  the  class  of  1836. 

H.  G.  Paixe 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ANATOMY 

'T^HE  anatomy  and  physiology  of  man,  the  doctrine  of  the 
^  structure  of  the  machine  and  its  function,  constitute  the 
groundwork  upon  which  the  specialized  professional  educa- 
tion of  the  medical  course  is  based.  We  are  fortunate  at 
Columbia  that  in  the  framing  of  the  four-year  curriculum 
sufficient  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  these 
subjects  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  course.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Anatomy  has  additional  grounds  for  congratulation 
in  the  fact  that  the  wise  and  liberal  administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  generosity  of  the  friends  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  have  made  it  possible  to  construct  an 
anatomical  course  for  medical  students  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  modern  scientific  progress. 
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Among  the  special  departments  of  the  professional  schools 
in  our  large  universities,  the  one  charged  with  the  teaching  of 
human  anatomy  to  medical  undergraduates  has  felt  perhaps 
more  than  an}^  other  the  broadening  influences  which  have 
resulted  from  the  biological  advances  of  the  last  decade. 
Human  morphologists,  and  especially  the  teachers  of  human 
anatom}?-,  have  for  more  than  a  century  occupied  a  somewhat 
peculiar  position  in  relation  to  their  subject  of  stud}-.  Able 
and  careful  investigators  have  for  generation  after  generation 
devoted  themselves  to  the  elucidation  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  body  in  its  minutest  details,  and  the  results  of  their 
labors  make  man  to-day  morphologically  the  best  known 
vertebrate.  Nevertheless  a  glance  at  the  current  anatomical 
literature  will  convince  that  even  to-day,  with  modern  methods 
of  investigation  and  broader  generalized  views  of  vertebrate 
structure  and  development,  our  knowledge  of  man's  anatomy 
is  receiving  constant  and  important  additions.  Revision  of 
the  field,  however  carefully  it  may  appear  to  be  gleaned, 
results  in  addition  to  our  morphological  knowledge  of  our 
own  species.  To  the  teacher  of  human  anatomy  the  best  and 
most  productive  method  of  imparting  this  accrued  knowledge 
becomes  a  question  of  vital  interest  and  importance. 

At  the  very  outset  it  becomes  apparent  that  lasting  knowl- 
edge is  only  to  be  acquired  by  direct  personal  study  and  ex- 
amination of  the  object  itself.  Charts,  drawings,  and  models, 
schematic  or  natural,  and  even  photographs,  however  val- 
uable they  may  be  when  used  as  accessory  means  of  illustra- 
tion, fail  absolutely  in  replacing  the  actual  structure  for  pur- 
poses of  study  and  instruction.  In  developing  the  anatomical 
course  at  Columbia  this  cardinal  principle  of  sound  anatom- 
ical teaching  has  formed  the  basis  upon  which  the  details  of 
the  course  have  been  built.  The  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  was  the  first  medical  school  to  abandon,  in  1889, 
the  system — universally  in  vogue  at  that  time — of  confining 
didactic  instruction  in  anatomy  to  lectures  to  large  audiences, 
and  to  substitute  teaching  by  demonstration  of  the  actual  object 
to  small  sections  of  the  class.       In  no  other  way  can  the  sys- 
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tematic  instruction  be  made  what  it  should  be — a  commentar}"  on 
and  aid  to  the  practical  work  of  the  individual  student,  in  the 
only  place  in  which  he  actually  learns  his  anatomy,  the  dissect- 
ing room.  Since  that  day  we  have  steadily  progressed  along 
the  lines  then  laid  down.  When  we  began,  the  anatomical  in- 
struction at  the  College  consisted  of  three  didactic  lectures  a 
week,  and  dissection  was  voluntary  and  not  regulated.  To- 
day twenty-four  hours  a  week  are  given  to  section-teaching 
in  addition  to  the  lectures.  Through  the  generosity  of  the 
Vanderbilt  family,  the  dissecting  room  has  been  enlarged  to 
nearly  twice  its  original  size,  and  affords  space  for  over  five 
hundred  students  working  at  the  same  time.  The  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  practical  work  done  by  each  student  is 
carefully  supervised  and  regulated,  and  the  department  is  en- 
abled to  exact  the  test  of  a  rigid  annual  practical  examination 
on  the  cadaver  from  every  candidate  for  the  degree.  With 
this  material  increase  in  the  time  devoted  to  anatomical  in- 
struction, and  with  the  enlarged  facilities  for  thorough  prac- 
tical work,  the  best  method  of  utilizing  these  opportunities  be- 
comes a  question  of  serious  importance. 

Early  in  the  constructive  period  of  the  present  anatomical 
course  the  value  of  employing  comparative  anatomy  as  an 
aid  in  the  teaching  of  human  anatomy  was  recognized,  and 
during  the  past  eight  years  systematic  efforts  have  resulted 
in  the  production  of  an  equipment  which  is  increasing  in 
value  yearly  with  the  further  development  of  the  Museum  of 
Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy.  It  is  not  our  desire  to 
debate  the  question  whether  comparative  anatomy  should  find 
a  place  as  a  permanent  and  separate  study  in  the  mediciil 
curriculum,  nor  can  we  consider  in  detail  the  value  of  pre- 
liminary biological  work  to  the  student  intending  to  follow 
medicine  as  a  profession.  We  are  rather  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  situation  which  confronts  us  at  all  our  great 
medical  centres,  where  annually  a  large  number  of  students, 
differing  widely  in  kind  and  degree  of  preliminary  training, 
are  brought  together  and  enter  at  once  upon  the  study  of 
human  anatomy.     The  very  wealth  of   our  knowledge  here 
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proves  a  source  of  embarrassment.  The  current  text-books 
deal  with  a  superabundance  of  minute  detail,  the  smallest 
arterial  twig  and  the  most  insignificant  process  of  bone  re- 
ceiving the  same  amount  of  space  and  attention  as  the  more 
important  and  cardinal  structures. 

The  student  is  apt  to  find  himself  at  a  loss  and  over- 
whelmed, and  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  follow  the  guiding 
lines  in  his  anatomical  studies — lines  dealing  primarily  with 
the  main  structural  facts  of  the  different  systems  and  capable 
of  subsequent  enlargement  to  include  secondary  details. 
The  study  of  anatom\^  is,  after  all,  the  study  of  a  mechanism, 
complicated  and  interdependent  in  its  different  parts,  and 
adapted  to  perform  certain  functions.  In  teaching  these  facts 
comparison  with  other  scientific  mechanical  studies  may  be 
permitted.  It  would  universally  be  regarded  as  a  faulty  sys- 
tem, if  a  student  of  mechanical  engineering  were  called  upon 
at  the  outset  of  his  course  to  consider  the  complicated  mech- 
anism of  a  modern  locomotive,  or  the  expansion  engines  of 
an  ocean  steamer,  before  he  had  become  familiar  with  the 
simple  principles  of  the  cylinder,  piston,  and  boiler  in  struc- 
ture and  action,  or  if  a  course  in  applied  electricity  began 
with  the  dynamo  before  considering  the  properties  of  the 
magnet.  And  yet,  to  a  certain  degree,  it  is  equally  faulty  to 
begin  at  the  outset  of  the  medical  course  with  the  structure 
of  a  highly  developed  and  specialized  vertebrate  like  man. 
The  logical  alternative  is  an  introductory  study  of  the  sim- 
pler morphological  conditions  presented  by  the  lower  ver- 
tebrates— in  other  words,  a  comparative  anatomical  course. 
For  this,  however,  conducted  systematically,  the  time  avail- 
able in  the  medical  curriculum  does  not  suffice.  If  all  our 
students  came  to  us  with  a  preliminary  biological  training  in 
the  anatomy  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  the  question  would  be 
a  simple  one.  As  it  stands,  however,  we  are  forced  to  adopt 
a  middle  course — to  utilize  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the 
aid  which  comparative  anatomy  so  clearly  affords  in  explain- 
ing the  often  complicated  structural  conditions  encountered 
in  human  anatomy.     The  question  is   sometimes  asked,  by 
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graduates  of  ten  years'  standing  or  more,  "What  practical 
use  is  comparative  anatomy  to  the  medical  student?"  The 
answer  is  far  more  readily  given  by  a  demonstration  than  in 
words,  and  yet  a  single  example  may  be  cited.  The  anatom- 
ical nightmare,  which  without  doubt  every  medical  graduate 
vividly  recalls,  is  the  human  peritoneum  or  lining  membrane 
of  the  abdominal  cavit}'.  Taken  by  itself,  it  is  appalling  in 
its  detail  and  complexity.  The  text-books  teem  with  minute 
descriptions  and  representations  of  it.  Its  divisions  appear, 
as  red  and  blue  lines,  in  all  manner  of  possible  and  impossible 
sections  of  the  body.  Its  surgical  and  pathological  impor- 
tance render  it  a  dangerous  thing  to  neglect,  but  a  correct 
knowledge  of  its  extent  and  ramifications  is  difficult  to  obtain 
even  by  the  most  careful  study  of  the  cadaver.  And  yet, 
with  all  its  complexity  in  adult  man,  the  arrangement  of  the 
membrane  is  surprisingly  simple  and  evident  in  man}-  of  the 
lower  vertebrates,  presenting  permanently  in  these  forms  the 
simpler  conditions  which  characterize  the  human  membrane 
only  during  certain  of  its  temporary  embryonal  stages.  An 
hour's  study  of  the  intestinal  tract  of  a  carnivore  or  mar- 
supial, and  the  comparison  of  the  same  with  the  conditions 
found  in  the  human  subject,  will  do  more  towards  putting 
matters  clear  in  the  sudent's  mind  than  months  of  work  with 
text-book  and  cadaver. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  comparative  anatomy  can  be  used  to 
the  greatest  advantage  in  the  teaching  of  human  anatomy. 
It  is  teaching  by  comparison  with  selected  vertebrate  types, 
not  instruction  in  systematic  zoology,  which  will  produce  the 
best  results.  For  the  purposes  of  the  medical  student  of  hu- 
man anatomy  the  zoological  status  of  the  forms  which  help 
him  to  appreciate  complicated  and  ditBcult  structural  details 
is  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration.  He  may  find  what 
he  requires  in  representatives  of  any  one  or  of  several  of  the 
vertebrate  classes.  In  dealing  with  certain  broad  subdivisions 
of  the  subject,  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  special 
systems  and  organs,  such  as  the  circulatory,  respiratory  and 
uro-genital  tracts,  portions  of  the  digestive  system  and  its  ap- 
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pendages,  etc.,  it  is  of  distinct  value  to  consider  the  phylogeny 
of  the  structures  under  discussion  in  a  serial  manner,  pro- 
ceeding systematically  from  the  lowest  vertebrates  to  man. 
In  no  other  satisfactory  manner  can  we  demonstrate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  organ  or  complex  in  the  entire  animal  economy, 
and  the  physiological  value  of  the  whole  and  of  its  parts,  re- 
vealed so  clearly  and  evidently  by  the  morphological  modifi- 
cations encountered  in  the  various  groups. 

In  this  portion  of  our  work  we  use  frequently,  wath  great 
satisfaction,  photographic  projections  of  the  actual  prepara- 
tions, when  a  series  of  considerable  length  is  to  be  brought 
before  the  class  and  the  individual  groups  connected  in  trac- 
ing an  organ  through  successive  stages  to  the  highest  degree 
of  development  or  reduction.  In  this  manner  it  is  possible 
to  offer  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject,  reserving  a  limited 
number  of  selected  forms  for  the  subsequent  detailed  demon- 
strations. We  are  exceedingly  fortunate  at  the  college  in 
in  being  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  services  of  Dr.  Leam- 
ing,  and  the  educational  departments  are  greatly  indebted  to 
his  skillful  and  scientific  management  of  the  department  of 
photography. 

The  question  as  to  the  proper  time  and  place  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  above  outlined  instruction  is  naturally 
closely  associated  with  the  distribution  of  the  topics  in  a  two- 
3-ear  course  in  Human  Anatomy.  The  opportunities  afforded 
by  the  new  curriculum  enabled  us  to  solve  the  problem  in  as 
nearly  satisfactory  a  manner  as  seems  possible.  One  of  the 
greatest  advantages  was  obtained  in  the  complete  pedagogic 
separation  of  elementary  and  advanced  students.  The  first- 
year  student  does  not  attend  any  lectures  in  anatomy.  Dur- 
ing this  year  the  instruction  consists  in  practical  demonstra- 
tions to  small  sections  of  the  class,  dealing  with  the  entire 
anatomy  of  the  extremities  and  with  the  bones,  joints,  mus- 
cles, and  blood-vessels  of  the  head  and  neck,  including  also 
part  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system  of  this  region.  In  di- 
rect connection  with  the  demonstrations  extensive  practical 
work  in  the  dissecting  room  is  required.     The  first-year  stu- 
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dent  also  attends  a  series  of  demonstrations  constituting  the 
*'  preliminary  visceral  course,"  designed  to  afford  that  general 
information  regarding  the  body  cavities  and  their  contents 
which  is  requisite  to  the  correct  appreciation  of  the  concur- 
rent instruction  offered  by  the  departments  of  physiology 
and  histology. 

In  the  second  year,  the  laboratory  work  continuing,  the 
student  attends  demonstrations  to  sections  of  the  class  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  central  nervous  system,  organs  of  special 
sense,  and  cranial  nerv^es.  The  entire  second-year  class  at- 
tends three  lectures  a  week  on  the  anatomy  of  the  body  cavi- 
ties and  viscera.  The  preparations  illustrating  these  lectures 
are,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  lecture-days,  demonstrated  again 
separately  to  sections  of  the  class,  enabling  each  student  to 
study  and  inspect  the  same  closely.  In  this  way  an  oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  make  the  anatomical  lecture  what  it  should 
strive  to  be,  not  an  attempt  to  teach  anatomy  at  long  range  to 
several  hundred  men  at  once,  but  an  occasion  for  presenting 
the  broad  morphological  principles  upon  which  the  animal  or- 
gans, apparatus,  and  systems  are  constructed.  Here  the  sig- 
nificance and  importance  of  the  structural  peculiarities  of 
man  can  be  accentuated,  illustrated,  and  explained  in  all  their 
bearings  by  contrast  with  the  corresponding  structures  of  the 
lower  vertebrates. 

A  series  designed  to  teach  the  evolution  of  a  complicated 
human  organ,  through  successive  stages,  from  the  simple  and 
rudimentary  form  found  in  the  lower  vertebrates,  attracts  the 
student's  attention  and  interest  from  the  outset.  He  is  offered 
actual  facts  and  preparations,  not  dry  statements  or  schematic 
drawings  ;  and  the  knowledge  cannot  fail  to  be  more  readily 
acquired  and  more  thoroughly  assimilated.  "  Seeing  is  be- 
lieving," in  anatomy  perhaps  more  than  elsewhere.  Con- 
versely, many  structures  appear  obscure  and  ill-defined  in 
human  anatomy  on  account  of  regressional  modification  or 
degeneration  during  evolution.  Their  significance  and  the 
reason  for  their  existence  can  be  made  clear  only  by  direct 
reference  to  and  comparison  with  the  corresponding  parts  in 
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forms  in  which  the}'  are  fully  developed  and  ph3'siologically 
active.  The  nomenclature  of  anthropotomy  contains  many 
terms  which  the  student  accepts,  without  ever  clearly  recog- 
nizing the  reasons  for  the  distinctions  which  they  imply,  un- 
less the  corresponding  structures  in  other  forms  are  brought 
before  him,  in  which  at  a  glance  the  correctness  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  names  used  appears.  A  "  globus  major"  and 
'*  minor  "  with  an  intermediate  "  body  "  might  readily  be  con- 
sidered almost  uncalled  for  divisions  of  the  human  epididymis, 
and  yet  certain  important  structural  features  of  the  organ  re- 
late to  the  distinction  thus  made.  A  moment's  study,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  corresponding  parts  in  a  marsupial  will 
place  the  entire  arrangement  of  the  duct  is  an  absolutely  clear 
light,  and  will  abundantly  justify  the  descriptive  terminology 
of  human  anatomy. 

Again,  the  whole  subject  of  variation  from  the  accepted 
normal  type  in  human  anatomy  depends  for  its  rational  ex- 
planation upon  comparative  and  developmental  illustration. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  or  unsatisfactory  than  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  in  the  form  of  dry  statistics,  and  considered 
by  themselves  the  variations  in  anatomy  are  little  else.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  flood  of  light  is  shed  on  these  conditions 
and  a  live  interest  imparted  to  them,  if  they  can  be  made  to  de- 
monstrate man's  relationship  to  other  vertebrates,  to  accentuate 
facts  in  human  evolution,  and  to  illustrate  the  unity  of  plan 
in  vertebrate  structure. 

But  beyond  the  direct  and  practical  connection  between  the 
stud}"  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy,  a  broader  purpose 
is  achieved  by  combining  them  in  the  medical  course.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  many  facts  in  comparative  anatomy,  evolu- 
lution,  and  heredity  were  the  scientific  property  of  only  a 
limited  number  of  special  investigators.  To-day  the  bio- 
logical advances  of  the  last  ten  years  have  extended  to  in- 
clude a  much  wider  circle.  The  educational  influence  of 
universities  and  scientific  institutions,  by  well  planned  mu- 
seum exhibitions,  by  public  lecture  courses,  and  in  many 
other   ways,   has   reached   beyond   the    immediate    group  of 
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special  students.  In  his  relation  to  the  community  at  large 
the  physician  is  still  preeminently  the  man  of  science.  He 
should,  as  a  matter  of  liberal  scientific  education,  possess  a 
general  knowledge,  founded  on  his  university  course,  of  the 
more  important  structural  relations  of  man  to  the  remaining 
vertebrates,  such  as  will  enable  him  to  express  an  intelligent 
opinion  on  questions  of  general  morphology. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  institution  must  command  the 
requisite  material  for  illustration  in  order  to  carry  out  the  sys- 
tem above  outlined.  The  progress  of  the  last  eight  years  in 
this  respect  has  been  gratifying.  The  morphological  museum 
began  its  development  in  1890  in  one  of  the  small  rooms  in 
the  cellar  of  the  south  wing.  Columbia  to-day  possesses  an 
equipment  which,  while  it  still  falls  far  short  of  the  ultimate 
design,  yet  is  unequalled  in  the  beauty  and  clearness  of  the 
preparations,  and  in  the  complete  character  of  the  series  most 
extensively  used  in  the  courses  of  instruction.  The  first  and 
second  floors  of  the  new  anatomical  building  are  designed  to 
be  the  permanent  home  of  the  museum,  and  provide  ample 
floor  and  gallery  space.  It  is  the  confident  hope  of  the 
department  that  here  the  future  growth  of  the  collection  will 
be  as  rapid  and  healthy  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  under  less 
favorable  surroundings.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  was 
found  necessary  at  the  time  the  anatomical  building  was 
erected  to  leave  out  the  equipment,  and  the  department  is 
to-day  in  urgent  need  of  cases  for  the  two  floors.  The 
old  cases  inherited  from  the  pathological  museum  are  over- 
crowded and  have  to  be  used  merely  for  storage.  The  mu- 
seum loses  one  of  its  most  important  educational  features  in 
not  being  accessible  for  purposes  of  serious  study  in  its  pres- 
ent condition.  It  is  not  possible  to  carry  out  the  systematic 
serial  exhibition  which  is  the  fundamental  principle  in  the 
application  of  the  collection  to  the  instruction  of  the  student. 
Moreover,  even  for  the  simple  purposes  of  storage  the  avail- 
able shelf  room  has  been  exhausted,  and  large  nnmbers  of 
very  valuable  preparations  are  of  necessity  left  entirely  un- 
protected, subject  to  unavoidable   deterioration  by  dust  and 
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breakage.  The  department  earnestly  hopes  that  this  neces- 
sary portion  of  the  equipment  may  soon  be  completed. 

With  all  the  advances  in  extent  and  methods  of  anatomical 
instruction  which  the  last  few  years  have  brought  to  us,  there 
still  remain  projected  improvements  which  we  trust  the 
future  will  realize.  It  is  very  true  that  a  state  of  complete 
satisfaction  with  results  already  achieved  is  an  unhealthy 
symptom  ;  there  will  always  be  motion  in  some  direction, 
either  in  advance  or  retrograde.  A  notable  requisite  to  the 
rounding  out  of  the  morphological  instruction  of  the  curric- 
ulum is  a  systematic  course  in  practical  vertebrate  embry- 
ology, equally  important  in  the  purely  scientific  and  in  the 
practical  respect.  The  growing  importance  of  the  subject 
cannot  be  overlooked.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  body  is  not  only  an  immense  ad- 
vantage in  the  study  of  the  normal  adult  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  man,  but  embryology  is  connected  closely  and  in  a 
practical  sense  with  nearl}^  all  the  great  clinical  departments 
of  instruction  ;  midwifery,  pathology,  surgery,  and  medicine 
all  deal  with  the  normal  processes  of  development  and  with 
the  results  of  abnormal  deviations  from  the  usual  course.  It 
is  unquestionably  of  great  importance  to  afford  our  students 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  systematic  instruction  in  this 
branch,  to  combine  the  scattered  and  fragmentary  teaching 
of  the  different  departments  in  a  regulated  course. 

The  course  should  be  designed  with  especial  reference  to 
the  requirements  of  the  medical  student,  and  combine  from 
the  outset  the  study  of  the  processes  of  development  in  the 
vertebrate  embr3^o  with  the  consideration  of  the  clinical  re- 
sults of  the  arrest  of  development  at  different  stages  in  man. 
In  this  respect  the  Museum  of  Human  and  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  the  Pathological  Museum  offer  invaluable  op- 
portunities for  increasing  the  scope  and  pertinence  of  the  in- 
struction. Laboratory  work  in  practical  embryology  should 
be  associated  with  the  study  of  serial  preparations  of  the 
lower  vertebrates,  presenting  permanently  conditions  which 
are  temporary  embryonal  stages  in  the  higher  forms.     Com- 
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bined  with  this  should  be  the  study  of  the  congenital  malfor- 
mations and  of  the  pathological  conditions  exhibited  in  man 
as  a  result  of  arrest  of  development  or  deviation  from  the  nor- 
mal type.  In  like  manner,  the  clinical  aspects  of  pregnancy, 
parturition,  and  involution  should  receive  most  important  eluci- 
dation through  the  opportunities  which  the  course  would  offer 
to  study  practically  the  normal  and  abnormal  morphological 
conditions  of  uterus  and  placenta  during  and  after  gestation. 
The  value  of  such  a  course  would  be  great,  both  in  the  gen- 
eral scientific  education  of  the  medical  student  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  sound  and  detailed  knowledge  of  important 
practical  facts. 

When  we  look  back  over  the  material  advances  which  the 
medical  school  has  made  as  part  of  a  great  university  system, 
fostered  by  a  broad  and  liberal  administration,  and  favored 
by  the  public-spirited  generosity  to  which  we  owe  our  pres- 
ent magnificent  equipment,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  near 
future  will  see  our  projected  improvements  accomplished 
facts. 

George  S.   Huntington 


THE  FIRST  COMMENCEMENT  OF  KING'S 
COLLEGE,   175S 

"^  I  "HE  first  Commencement  of  King's  College  was  thus  de- 
-*-  scribed  in  the  New  York  Gazette  of  June  26,  1758. 
"  On  Wednesday  last  (21st  June),  being  the  day  appointed 
by  the  Governors  of  King's  College  in  this  City  for  the  Com- 
mencement, I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  the  first 
solemnity  of  the  kind  ever  celebrated  here,  which  was 
through  the  whole  conducted  with  much  elegance  and  pro- 
priety. The  order  of  the  procession  from  the  Vestry  Room, 
where  the  College  is  now  held,  to  St.  George's  Chapel,  was 
as  follows  :  The  President  with  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  who  graced  the  solemnity  by  his  presence,  were 
preceded  by  the  candidates  for  Batchelors  and  Masters  De- 
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grees,  with  their  heads  uncovered,  and  were  followed  by  the 
Governors  of  the  College,  the  Clergy  of  all  denominations  in 
this  City,  and  other  gentlemen  of  distinction  of  this  and  the 
neighboring  Provinces. 

"After  short  prayers  suitable  to  the  occasion,  the  Revd. 
Doctor  Johnson,  the  President,  from  the  Pulpit,  opened  the 
solemnity  with  a  learned  and  elegant  Of'atio  Inauguraiionis . 
The  exercise  of  the  Batchelors  were  introduced  by  a  polite 
salutary  Oration,  delivered  by  Provoost,  with  such  propriety 
of  pronunciation,  and  so  engaging  an  air,  as  justly  gained 
him  the  admiration  and  applause  of  all  pre;gent.  This  was 
followed  by  a  metaphysical  Thesis,  learnedly  defended  by 
Ritzcma^  and  opposed  by  Ver  Planck^  and  Coiirtlandt, 
with  another  held  by  Reede^  and  opposed  by  two  Ogdons. 
The  Batchelor's  exercises  were  closed  by  a  well  compos'd 
genteel  English  Oration,  on  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  Educa- 
tion, delivered  by  Courtlandt,  whose  fine  address  added  a 
beauty  to  the  sentiment,  which  gave  universal  satisfaction  to 
that  numerous  assembly.  After  this,  Mr.  Treadwell,  in  a 
clear  and  concise  manner  demonstrated  the  Revolution  of  the 
Earth  round  tne  Sun,  both  from  Astronomical  Observations, 
and  the  theory  of  Gravity,  and  defended  the  Thesis  against 
Mr.  CtMing,  and  Mr.  Witmo7'e,  a  candidate  for  the  Degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  This  dispute  being  finished,  the  President 
descended  from  the  pulpit,  and  being  seated  in  a  chair,  in  a 
solemn  manner,  conferred  the  Honours  of  the  College  on 
those  pupils  who  were  candidates  for  Batchelor's  Degrees, 
and  on  several  Gentlemen  who  had  received  Degrees  in  other 
Colleges. 

"  The  Ceremony  was  concluded  by  a  Valedictory  Oration 
in  Latin,  by  Mr.  CtMing,^  universally  esteem'd  a  masterly 
performance.  The  President  then  addressed  himself  in  a 
solemn  and  pathetick  exhortation  to  the  Batchelors,  which 
could  not  fail  of  answering  the  most  valuable  purposes,  and 
leaving  a  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  the  pupils. 
The  solemnity  being  finished  by  a  short  prayer,  the  Proces- 
sion turned  back  to  the  City  Arms,  where  an  elegant  enter- 
tainment was  provided  by  the  Governors  of  the  College. 
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"This  important  occasion  drew  together  a  numerous  as- 
sembly of  all  orders,  and  it  gav^e  me  a  sincere  pleasure  to 
see  the  exercises  performed  in  a  manner  that  must  reflect 
honour  upon  the  College,  and  invite  every  friend  to  his 
Country  to  promote  so  useful,  as  well  regulated  an  In- 
stitution. 

"  (The  writer  of  the  above  wishes  the  Printer  to  insert  it 
in  his  papers.)" 

The  first  Commencement  of  Columbia  College,  after  its  re- 
organization in  1786,  was  thus  described  in  the  New  llyrk 
Journal  oi  April  13,  1786: 

"  On  Tuesday  last  (nth)  was  held  the  first  Commencement 
of  Columbia  College ;  and  the  public  with  equal  surprise  and 
pleasure,  received  the  first  points  of  reviving  learning,  after 
a  lamentable  interval  of  many  years. 

"The  Honorable  the  Continental  Congress,  and  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  suspended  the  public  business,  to 
support  the  important  interests  of  Education  by  their  counte- 
nance, and  grace  the  ceremony  by  their  august  presence. 
The  procession  moved  from  College  Hall  about  an  half  an 
hour  after  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  in  the  following  order : 
The  Scholars  of  the  College  Grammar  School,  according  to 
their  Classes.  The  Students  of  the  College,  according  to 
Classes.  The  Professors  of  the  University.  His  Excellency 
the  Governor,  and  Chancellor.  The  Honorable  the  Senate. 
The  Honorable  the  Assembly.  The  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

"  When  they  arrived  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  their  Graduation,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Provost  in- 
troduced the  Solemnity  of  the  day  by  performing  Divine 
Service. 

"  Mr.  Cochran,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, was  appointed  to  call  up  the  speakers  in  their  proper 
order. 

"  Mr.  DeWitt  Clinton,  the  first  candidate  who  spoke,  ad- 
dressed the  audience  in   an  elegant  Latin  oration,  de  iitili- 
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fate  ct  necessitate  studiorum  ai'tiam  liberatium^  which  he  fin- 
ished with  a  poHte  and  well  adapted  salutation,  in  the  same 
language,  to  the  JNIembers  of  Congress  and  of  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  to  the  Regents  and  professors,  and  to  the  audience  at 
large. 

"  Mr.  Philip  {!!•)  Livingston  spoke  on  the  importance  of 
Commerce.  Mr.  George  Livingston,  on  the  usefulness  and 
necessity  of  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  our  country.  Mr. 
Abraha^n  Hern,  on  the  impolicy  and  imprudence  of  a  Re- 
publids  aiming  at  being  a  conqiiering  Nation.  Mr.  John 
Basset,  a  dissertation  on  the  descent  and  independence  of  the 
Algerines.  Mr.  Peter  Steddiford,  on  national  prejudices. 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  on  patriotism. 

"The  above  mentioned  young  gentlemen,  together  with 
Mr.  Francis  Sylvester,  then  received  the  testimonials  of  their 
having  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Batchelor  of  Arts, 
from  the  hands  of  Reverend  Mr.  Gros,  Professor  of  Geogra- 
phy, etc.,  who  was  appointed  to  deliver  them ;  after  which 
Mr.  Sylvester  spoke  an  oration,  on  the  passiofis,  which  he 
finished  with  a  pathetic  valedictory  addressed  to  the  different 
public  bodies,  and  his  fellow  students.  The  whole  was  con- 
cluded with  a  prayer. 

"  We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  such  a  concourse 
of  people  as  met  upon  this  auspicious  occasion,  who  seemed 
universally  delighted  with  the  performance  of  the  Candidates, 
equally  honorable  to  the  teachers  and  themselves." 


KING'S  COLLEGE   IN   THE  AMERICAN  REVOLU- 
TION.    II 

THE  part  taken  by  college  men  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion was  chiefly  along  three  lines  of  activity — literary, 
political  and  military.  In  each  of  these  phases  the  men  of 
King's  were  to  be  found  contributing  much  to  the  strength  and 
advancement  of  one  party  or  the  other.  Many  measures  of  in- 
fluence and  acts  of  valor  are  accredited  to  them,  from  the  time 
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of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  down  to  the  taking  of  the  British 
redoubt  at  Yorktown.  Year  b}^  year  college  friendships  and 
class  ties  yielded  before  the  demands  of  patriotism  and  a 
higher  duty;  and  the  student,  the  lawyer,  or  the  merchant 
sought  to  defend  his  beliefs  in  the  army,  in  politics,  or  in  the 
more  attractive  field  of  letters. 

A  common  type  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Revolution  was 
the  literary  politician,  who,  in  the  drafting  of  instructions  for 
town  representatives,  in  the  preparation  of  legislative  docu- 
ments, and  in  the  frequent  despatch  of  directions  to  official 
agents  abroad,  had  ample  opportunity  for  the  formal  ex- 
pression of  his  views.  Their  range  of  influence  was  often 
increased  by  publication  in  pamphlets,  newspapers,  and  broad- 
sides, while  the  theses  maintained  in  them  were  further 
strengthened,  and  the  discussion  enlarged,  by  volunteer  writ- 
ers in  party  organs  and  in  fugitive  essays.  Indeed,  the 
pamphlets  of  the  Revolution  form  in  many  respects  an  ade- 
quate history  of  the  opening  of  the  struggle.* 

None  of  the  discussions  by  these  early  writers  was  more 
prominent  than  that  in  which  the  patriot  side  was  maintained 
by  the  3'oung  Alexander  Hamilton,  whose  college  life  had 
so  suddenly  given  place  to  public  service,  and  in  which  the 
Tory  side  was  upheld  by  another  college  man,  probably  the 
clergyman,  Isaac  Wilkinsf ,  of  the  class  of  1760.  These  two 
men,  both  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  joined  issues  before  a 
divided  population  still  open  to  conviction,  upon  a  subject  so 
momentous  as  the  propriety  and  wisdom  of  supporting  the 
Continental  Congress  and  its  revolutionar}^  measures.  The 
discussion  of  such  a  topic  necessarily  became  general,  and  the 
anonymous  pamphleteers  of  local  renown  became  characters 
of  much  prominence  and  wide  influence. 

*  For  a  consideration  of  the  literature  of  the  period  see  The  Literary 
History  of  the  American  Revolution,  by  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tjler  (2 
vols.,  N.  Y. ,  1897).  For  a  further  discussion  bearing  upon  the  general  sub- 
ject see  an  article  bv  Professor  Herbert  L.  Osgood  on  "  The  American  Revo- 
lution," in    The  Political  Science  Quarterly,  XIII,  41-59. 

tThe  authorship  has  been  claimed  also  for  Bishop  Samuel  Seabury,  Yale, 
'48,  an  honorary- graduate  of  King's  in  1761.  A  discussion  of  the  point  ap- 
pears in  J.  Sabin,  Bibliotheca  Americatia^  No.  78,  581. 
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The  first  Continental  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia  in  Sep- 
tember, 1774,  and  then  began  under  the  leadership  of  such 
men  as  John  Hancock,  of  Massachusetts,  Christopher  Gads- 
den, of  South  Carolina,  and  John  Jay,  a  King's  man  of  1764, 
the  work  which  finally  was  to  organize  and  guide  the  move- 
ment toward  Revolution.  The  first  task  of  these  patriots 
was  the  conversion  of  their  countrymen  to  their  own  views 
and  proposals.  That  this  was  the  attitude  in  which  they  ap- 
peared before  the  country  was  made  manifest  on  the  appear- 
ance, in  the  middle  of  November,  of  the  Free  Thoughts  on  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress,  a  paper  in  w^hich 
Isaac  Wilkins  began  a  rambling,  and  in  parts  scurrilous,  attack 
upon  the  purpose  and  competency  of  the  Congress,  the  effect 
of  its  acts,  and  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  its  members.  He 
made  a  vigorous  complaint,  over  the  signature  of  "A.  W. 
Farmer,"  against  those  w^ho  were  endeavoring,  through  ille- 
gal conventions  and  irresponsible  committees,  to  enforce  the 
Revolution  and  its  program  upon  the  entire  population.  He 
attributed  the  disorder  and  insecurity  of  the  times  to  the  radi- 
cals at  Philadelphia,  and  their  followers  in  the  various  prov- 
inces ;  and  he  urged  the  farmers  of  Westchester  to  arise  against 
all  such  enemies  of  the  public  welfare,  to  stand  loyally  by 
their  King,  and  the  royal  governor,  and  the  ancient  princi- 
ples of  the  English  Constitution.  The  appeal  was  made  to 
self-interest,  and  the  call  for  party  patriots  was  sent  forth. 
But  in  the  effort  at  argument  and  in  his  attempt  to  inspire  his 
brother  "  farmers,"  Wilkins  could  not  free  himself  from  the 
hard  facts  of  the  situation ;  and  in  summing  up  his  case  he 
threatened  that  "  should  any  pragmatical  Committee-gentle- 
man come  to  my  house  and  give  himself  airs,  I  shall  show 
him  the  door,  and  if  he  does  not  soon  take  himself  away,  a 
good  hickory  cudgel  shall  teach  him  better  manners." 

It  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  the  judgment  of  such 
loyalists  as  Wilkins,  that  the  Continental  Congress  should 
be  discredited.  Wilkins,  therefore,  promptly  returned  to  the 
attack  in  a  screed  entitled  The  Congress  Canvassed.  In  this 
he  attempted  further  to  bring   into   disrepute  the  men   who 
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*'  met  in  a  Grand  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  and 
became  the  object  of  Grand  Continental  Attention."  The 
comfortless  spectre  of  committee  absolutism  was  thrust  be- 
fore the  country  reader  ;  and  he  was  urged  not  to  be  "  bullied 
by  a  Congress,"  but  to  exercise  his  right  of  political  judgment 
and  so  assure  himself  the  safety  and  prosperity  which  could 
be  attained  only  by  following  the  "  Farmer's"  advice.* 

In  averting  any  of  the  ill  results  which  might  come  from 
such  efforts  and  in  placing  the  Congress  in  its  proper  light  and 
authority  before  the  people,  the  most  effective  work  was  done 
by  the  young  student,  Alexander  Hamilton.  Not  only  had 
Hamilton  been  able  to  study  thoroughly  the  local  political 
situation,  but  he  had  also  visited  Boston  and  knew  well  how 
to  dispose  of  the  plaint,  reechoed  by  Wilkins,  "that  God 
had  made  Boston  for  himself,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
for  Boston."  The  Parliamentary  acts  of  the  spring  of  1774 
had  made  Boston  the  center  of  patriot  interest  and  the  ob- 
ject of  general  self-sacrifice.  The  cause  of  Boston  had 
been  made  the  cause  of  America ;  and  into  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  city,  and  the  encouragement  of  its  supporters, 
and  the  defence  of  the  Congress,  Hamilton  entered  with 
energy  and  thoroughness  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  the  Full 
Vindication  of  the  Measures  of  Congress. ■\  With  care  and 
patience  he  reviewed  the  situadon,  endeavoring  by  frank- 
ness to  disarm  his  critics  and  by  terse  conclusions  to  con- 
vince the  doubting.  The  questions  of  Parliamentary  tax- 
ation, of  the  treatment  of  Boston,  of  the  methods  of  the  Con- 


*More  pamphlets  than  those  cited  were  produced  by  the  same  faction. 
Of  their  less  important  replies  one  by  "  A.  Weaver"  is  reprinted  from  Holt's 
Nczv  York  Journal  in  Westchester  County  during  the  A^nerican  Revolutioji, 
by  H.  B.  Dawson  (N.  Y.,  1896),  pp.  40-42. 

tThe  full  title  was  characteristic  of  the  the  times  :  "  A  Full  Vindication 
of  the  Measures  of  Congress  from  the  calumnies  of  their  enemies,  in  answer 
to  a  Letter  under  the  signature  of  a  Westchester  Farmer;  whereby  his  soph- 
istry is  exposed,  his  cavils  confuted,  his  artifices  detected,  and  his  vjit  ridi- 
culed, in  a  General  Address  to  the  inhabitants  of  America,  and  a  Particular 
Address  to  the  Farmers  of  the  Province  of  Ne-M-York.  Veritas  magna  est  et 
prevalebit— Truth  is  powerful  and  Avill  prevail.  New- York  :  printed  by  James 
Rivington  ;  1774." 
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tinental  Congress,  and  many  related  topics,  were  discussed  in 
a  manner  both  easy  and  forcible.  The  effect  of  the  advantage 
thus  gained  was  not  lost,  for  in  February,  1775,  Hamilton  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  of  some  eighty  pages  entitled  The  Farmer 
Refuted,  The  question  of  supporting  the  Congress  yielded 
to  the  subject  of  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  col- 
onies ;  and  almost  every  feature  of  the  controversy  was  given 
its  due  weight  in  this  candid,  painstaking,  and  well-nigh  con- 
clusive argument  for  the  patriot  party  and  its  measures.  It 
is  beyond  the  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  detailed  argu- 
ment ;  but  it  is  significant,  in  comparing  the  tone  and  the 
trend  of  the  two  writers,  to  note  how  the  younger,  and  pre- 
sumably the  less  learned,  exhausting  the  material  for  tech- 
nical dispute,  made  the  appeal,  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
the  times,  to  a  "  higher  law."* 

It  was  high  ground,  both  in  morals  and  in  politics,  on 
which  Hamilton  stood  ;  but  his  later  life  justified  such  a  posi- 
tion, and  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  gave  practical  testi- 
mony to  the  fairness  of  his  judgment  and  the  effect  of  his 
argument.  The  success  of  his  party,  however,  should  not 
detract  from  the  worth  of  that  opponent  who,  having  tried  to 
obey  his  sovereign  and  to  aid  his  countr}^,  and  having  found 
it  impossible  to  reconcile  the  two  duties,  retired  from  the  con- 
flict. It  was  a  sad,  yet  characteristic,  note  which  Wilkins 
published  in  Rivington's  Gazetteer  in  May,  1775.  After  re- 
viewing his  earlier  course,  he  concludes  thus:  "I  leave 
America,  and  every  endearing  connection,  because  I  will  not 
raise  my  hand  against  any  Sovereign, — nor  will  I  draw  my 
sword  against  my  Country  ;  when  I  can  conscientiously  draw 
it  in  her  favour,  my  life  shall  be  chearfully  devoted  to  her 
service." 

As  the  young  student  prepared  to  enter  the  American 
army  and  the  clerical  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly 


*  "  The  Sacred  Rights  of  Mankind  are  not  to  be  rummaged  for  among  old 
parchments  or  mustv  records.  They  are  written,  as  with  a  sunbeam,  in  the 
whole  volume  of  human  nature,  bj  the  Hand  of  Divinity  itself;  and  can 
never  be  erased  or  obscured  by  mortal  power." 
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withdrew  to  England,  other  men  of  King's  engaged  in  sim- 
ilar peaceful  callings  were  likewise  forced  to  decide  whether 
they  would  be  counted  among  the  friends  or  the  enemies  of 
their  sovereign.  Thus,  one  of  the  College  associates  of  Wil- 
kins,  Alexander  Leslie,  of  '62,  the  Master  of  King's  College 
Grammar  School,  became,  in  1776,  an  *' addresser"  of  Lord 
Howe,  and  two  years  later  figured  as  a  British  ensign.  An- 
other student  of  those  days.  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyck,  '61,  is 
called  to  mind  by  the  legislative  act  of  1784  permitting  cer- 
tain Tories  to  return  to  New  York.  Likewise,  among  the 
contemporaries  of  Wilkins  was  Rev.  Epinetus  Townsend, 
'59,  who  gave  up  his  charge  soon  after  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  in  October,  1776,  was  held  as  a  prisoner  at 
Fishkill.  Of  the  men  attending  King's  in  Hamilton's  day, 
Tory  literature  was  indirectly  represented  in  William  Chand- 
ler, '74,  to  whose  father,  Thomas  B.  Chandler,  Yale,  '45,  and 
an  honorar}^  alumnus  of  King's  in  '58,  was  ascribed  the  pam- 
phlet. What  think  ye  of  Congress  now  f  *  Another  Yale 
graduate.  Rev.  John  Ogilvie,  '98,  seems  to  have  received 
honorary  degrees  from  King's  in  1767  and  1770,  and  his  son, 
George  Ogilvie,  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  '74.  The 
latter  spent  some  time  as  a  loyalist  officer  and  assumed  cler- 
ical orders  only  after  his  military  work  was  done.  In  1774 
John  Bowden,  of  '72,  was  ordained  and  given  a  convenient 
settlement  as  assistant  rector  of  Trinity.  Upon  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  he  retired  to  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  but  returned 
to  New  York  on  its  occupation  by  the  British  ;  later  he  served 
a  church  at  Jamaica,  and  finally  returned  to  the  King's  of 
peaceful  times  as  Professor  of  Letters  and  Logic.  It  was 
also  in  1774  that  John  Vardill,  '66^  who  had  been  appointed 
tutor  at  King's  in  1773,  went  to  England  for  ordination. 
Declining  to  return  to  New  York  to  become  an  assistant  rec- 
tor at  Trinity,  Vardill  remained  in  England,  having  near 
him,  as  it  would  seem  from  letters  of  the  time,  a  college 
friend  in  William   Laight,  of  '67,  and   a  political   friend   in 


See  J.  Sabin,  Bibliotheca  Americana.  No.  ii,  882. 
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Burke's  colleague  from  Bristol,  Henry  Cruger,*  who  wrote  of 
Vardill  that  he  was  "exceedingly  clever,  but  must,  zvill  be 
ministerial:'  Qiiite  in  contrast  with  Vardill,  another  King's 
man  who  was  ordained  in  England  the  same  3^ear,  Benjamin 
Moore,  '6'$>,  returned  to  work  for  his  college  as  acting  Pres- 
ident and  as  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Logic.  And  lastly 
there  was  no  college  man  more  prominent  in  the  intellec- 
tual life  than  Samuel  Provoost,  of  the  class  of  '58.!  Hav- 
ing completed  his  education  at  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge, 
Pro\oost  returned  to  New  York,  and  held  a  position  as  as- 
sistant rector  in  Trinity  until  difficulty  in  squaring  political 
belief  with  i-eligious  service  impelled  him  to  retirement  and 
neutrality.  Declining  to  connect  himself  with  King's  Chapel, 
at  Boston,  or  to  act  as  chaplain  for  the  New  York  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1777,  he  bore  arms  only  after  the 
British,  in  the  autumn  of  1777,  had  burned  Kingston.,  then 
known  as  Esopus.  At  all  events,  he  was  able  to  maintain 
such  an  attitude  as  rendered  it  possible  for  him  to  become 
prominent  afterwards  as  a  Regent  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  as  a  Trustee  of  Columbia,  and  as  first 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  York. 

The  mention  of  those  men  who  were  so  closely  identified 
with  these  allied  lines  of  work  in  the  provincial  capital,  prompts 
at  least  an  illusion  to  two  other  college  men  of  that  period 
w^ho  rendered  aid  to  the  Revolutionary  cause  and  whose  names 
have  had  some  permanence  in  American  educational  life. 
Few  to-day  associate  the  name  of  Stevens  Institute  with  the 
Revolutionary  Treasurer  of  New  Jersey,  John  Stevens,  of  '68, 
who  turned  from  affairs  of  law  to  the  more  promising  prob- 
lems of  steam  transportation  on  land  and  water.  In  a  sim- 
ilar way  might  be  recalled  the  name  of  Henry  Rutgers,  '68, 

*  A  student  at  King's  in  1758;  later  Major  of  Bristol,  England,  as  well  as 
member  of  Parliament.  There  was  published  at  New  York  in  1859  an  ad- 
dress by  Henry  C.  Van  Schaack,  Henry  Cruger :  the  Colleague  of  Edmtmd 
Burke  in  the  British  Parliament. 

tSee  Edwin  R.  Purple,  The  Provoost  Family  in  America  (N.  Y.)  :  and 
James  Grant  Wilson,  Samuel  Provoost,  the  first  Bishop  of  New  York  (N.  Y  , 
18S7). 
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one  of  the  benefactors  of  the  college  which  then  was  known  as 
Queen's,  but  which  in  later  days  has  borne  his  family  name. 

In  the  Revolutionary  times  college  men  were  also  actively 
engaged  in  political  as  well  as  in  literary  work ;  and  a  fea- 
ture in  which  both  phases  of  provincial  life  were  typified  was 
"The  Moot,"  a  law  club  formed  at  New  York  in  1770. 
Among  its  older  members  were  William  Livingston  and 
William  Smith,  both  well  known  in  college  circles,  and 
Benjamin  Kissam,  father  of  Kissam,  '75  ;  and  among  the 
younger  associates  were  Egbert  Benson  and  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ington,  of  '65,  John  Jay,  64,  and  Gouverneur  Morris,  '6%, 
Beverley  Robinson,  '73,  read  law  in  the  office  of  another 
member,  James  Duane  ;  and  under  the  office  influence  of  Jay 
came,  in  addition  to  Hamilton,  Thomas  Barclay,  '72,  and 
Robert  Troup,  '74.  The  influence  of  such  a  club,  both 
upon  its  members  and  upon  the  public,  must  certainly  have 
been  appreciable.  Many  deeds  of  national  importance  were 
done  later  by  its  members.  Of  the  work  accomplished  be- 
fore the  Revolution  was  well  advanced,  none  was  so  note- 
worthy as  that  of  Peter  Van  Schaack,*  of  the  class  of  '67, 
who  in  1773  completed  the  official  revision  and  compilation 
of  the  New  York  colonial  statutes.  The  brilliancy  of  the 
young  lawyer's  early  achievement  was  thrown  into  more  dis- 
tinct relief  by  the  darkness  of  his  later  life  when,  burdened 
by  serious  personal  affiiction  and  overwhelmed  by  repeated 
deaths  in  his  immediate  family,  he  was  denied  the  privileges 
of  inoffensive  neutrality  and  banished  from  his  native  land. 
His  character  and  his  position  among  his  fellow  men  were  de- 
fined by  the  way  in  which,  after  the  peace,  he  sought  once 
more  the  state  for  which  he  had  done  so  much  and  for  years 
thereafter  led  there  an  honored  life,  finally  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  his  alma  mater  in  1826. 

As  in  the  literary  work  much  was  done  on  both  sides  by 
college  men,  so  in  practical  political  life  both  sides  claimed 
adherents  from  the  men  of  King's.     Thus,  Samuel  Bayard, 

*  There  is  a  Life  of  PeterVan  Sc/iaack,  bj  Henry  C-  Van  Schaack  (N.  Y., 

1852). 
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the  friend  of  Governor  Tr3-on,  was  Deputy  Secretar}'  of  the 
Province  ;  and  Richard  Nicholls  Colden,  %6,  son  of  New 
York's  postmaster  and  grandson  of  Cadwallader  Colden,  was 
an  ensign  in  the  42d  Highlanders  from  1767  until  1772,  and 
from  then  until  his  death  in  1777  was  Surveyor  of  Customs  at 
New  York.  The  Jauncey  family,  of  pronounced  political 
attachment,  was  represented  in  college  circles  by  John  Jaun- 
cey, '74;  while  Benjamin  Kissam,  '75,  and  Peter  Kissam, 
'76,  were  sons  of  that  elder  Benjamin  Kissam  who  gave  Jay 
a  portion  of  his  legal  training,  and  who  rendered  such  effi- 
cient support  in  May,  1775,  by  holding  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress firmly  to  ideas  of  reconciliation.  Kissam  found  a  con- 
genial spirit  at  that  Congress  in  Samuel  Verplanck,  a  King's 
man  of  '58,  and  a  Governor  of  the  College.  The  latter  was 
unable  to  keep  with  the  party  of  revolution  in  all  its  program  ; 
and  the  Verplanck  mansion  at  Fishkill  was  appropriated  by 
the  army  to  serve  as  the  headquarters  of  Baron  Steuben,  and 
later  became  conspicuous  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Society  of 
Cincinnati.  Gulian  Verplanck,  '68,  likewise  went  to  the 
royal  side,  although  twenty  years  after  his  graduation  he  en- 
tered the  New  York  Assembly.*  Two  sons  of  the  Royal 
Councillor,  John  Watts,  John  of '66  and  Robert  of  '60,  natu- 
rally took  their  places  in  the  same  party ;  while  of  those  who 
need  not  be  mentioned  in  detail  some  indication  of  political 
services  in  the  times  of  discord  appears  in  the  rewards  of  office 
later  conferred.  Thus,  Daniel  Robert,  '62,  became  Attorney- 
General  of  St.  Christopher's ;  William  Hubbard,  '70,  held 
important  judicial  offices  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick ; 
and  Isaac  Ogden,  '58,  who  represented  New  Jersey  con- 
servatively in  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  was  later  made  a 
Judge  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

The   membership   of  the   Stamp   Act  Congress  comprised 
also  one  of  the  Livingstons  of  New  York,  and,  as  one  of  the 


*In  a  list  of  members  of  the  "  Social  Club"  in  New  York,  disbanded  in 
December,  1775,  a  British  officer  describes  G.  Verplanck  as  "disaffected,"  and 
John  Watts  as  "  doubtful." — ^J.  G.  Wilson,  Memorial  History  of  Nexv  York 
II.,  474,  note. 
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Connecticut  delegates,  William  Samuel  Johnson,*  Yale,  '44, 
son  of  King's  first  President,  and  the  recipient  of  an  honorary 
degree  from  King's  in  1761.  The  younger  Johnson  was  also 
a  member  of  the  next  national  assembl}-,  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congress  of  1774,  in  which  King's  was  more  directly 
represented  by  John  Jay.  In  later  sessions  Jay  was  joined 
by  Morris  and  Benson  :  and  these  men,  together  with  Ver- 
planck  and  John  Marston,  '60,  were  elected  to  the  provincial 
conventions  of  New  York.  The  college  men  naturally  took 
a  direct  share  in  the  affairs  of  the  city.  Ritzema,  Van 
Schaack  and  Jay  were  members  of  the  committee  appointed 
in  November,  1774,  ^^  enforce  the  Continental  "  Association  ;" 
and  the  same  men  were  in  the  general  committee  of  April, 
1775,  in  which  also  were  Verplanck,  '58,  Marston,  '60, 
Laight,  '67,  and  Clarkson,  '74,  as  well  as  older  representa- 
tives of  several  families  whose  college  members  were  of  the 
younger  generation.  A  powerful  member  of  both  these  com- 
mittees was  Peter  Van  Brugh  Livingston,  who  later  presided 
over  the  Provincial  Congress  and  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  New  York,  and  who  had  already  become  closely 
identified  with  the  college  through  his  assistance  as  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  college  lottery,  both  in  1746  and  in  1753. 
Another  man  who  well  may  be  called  a  college  man,  Leonard 
Lispenard,  sat  in  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  in  the  Provin- 
cial Congress.  Lispenard  in  1775  was  locally  prominent 
as  Washington's  host,  and  later  became  the  Treasurer  of  the 
college  to  which  already  he  had  sent  two  sons.  One  of  these, 
Anthony  Lispenard,  '61,  the  miller,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
militia  captain,  although  connected  with  the  Tory  side  by 
marriage  into  the  Barclay  family  ;  and  the  other  son,  Leonard 
Lispenard,  '62,  the  merchant,  was  the  owner  of  Davenport's 
Neck. 

No  family  represented  in  New  York  politics  was  more  note- 
worthy than  that  of  Livingston,  from  among  whose  members 
Philip    "  the  Signer,"  Yale   '37,  shared  in   the  founding   of 

♦There  was  published  in  Boston  in  1S86  a  new  edition  of  The  Life  arid 
Times  of  William  Samuel  J  oJnison,  bj  E.  Edwards  Beardsley. 
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King's,  and  Philip  the  younger  was  a  member  of  the  class  of 
'60.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  second  alumnus  of  the  family, 
Robert  R.  of  '65,  to  act  as  Recorder  of  New  York  City  and,  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Provincial  Congress,  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention,  and  upon  the 
adoption  of  New  York's  first  constitution  to  enter  upon  almost 
a  quarter  century's  activity  as  Chancellor  of  his  State.  His 
classmate,  Egbert  Benson,  who  appeared  both  in  the  Provin- 
cial Congress  and  in  the  Continental  Congress,  was  likewise 
honored  in  1777  by  a  unanimous  election  as  Attorney-General 
of  New  York,  an  office  which  he  held  for  a  decade.  Such 
other  men  as  Richard  Harison,  '64,  might  add  their  share  in 
making  this  feature  of  the  life  of  the  college  men  still  more 
striking.  The  chief  credit,  however,  which  King's  has 
gathered  from  the  efforts  of  her  sons,  arose  from  the  work  of 
that  trio.  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  Morris,  who  rendered  such  con- 
spicuous service  in  both  National  and  State  affairs,  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  should  be  unnecessary  here  to  recount  the 
incidents  in  the  young  Hamilton's  early  life  and  his  faithful 
devotion  to  Washington  throughout  the  war,  the  activity  of 
Morris  in  local  politics  and  with  the  National  finances,  or 
the  work  of  Jay  as  a  legislator,  as  Chief-Justice  of  his  native 
State,  and  as  the  colleague  of  John  Adams  and  Franklin  in 
the  peace  negotiations. 

Gouverneur  Morris  and  Jay,  in  their  political  life,  always 
had  to  feel  that  some  associates  of  their  college  days  were 
among  their  foes  as  well  as  among  their  friends ;  and  so,  as 
Hamilton  persevered  in  the  forlorn  staff  service,  he  must  have 
been  made  to  realize  more  than  once  that  a  picket  line 
was  between  worthy  men  who  in  the  early  day,  not  so 
very  remote,  had  met  in  friendly  strife  at  the  old  college 
building.  As  that  building  was  used  by  both  armies,  so  the 
men  of  King's  in  military  life  followed  two  paths.  Their 
lives  formed  a  striking  parallel.  Thus,  in  the  first  class  a 
single  life  typified,  perhaps  imperfectly,  both  sides.  Rudolph 
Ritzema,    the  son   of    New   York's    dominie   and   trustee   of 
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King's,  secured  a  theological  education  in  Holland  and  a 
military  training  in  the  Prussian  grenadiers,  and  returned  to 
New  York  to  practice  still  another  profession.  Abandoning 
law  for  arms,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel,  in  June, 
1775,  of  a  New  York  regiment  and  later  took  part  in  Mont- 
gomery's expedition  against  Quebec.  It  was  through  Ritze- 
ma's  letters  of  January,  1776,  that  the  President  of  the  New 
York  Provincial  Congress  learned  of  the  failure  at  Quebec, 
of  Allen's  capture  and  the  death  of  Montgomery.  The 
writer  gave  a  vivid  description  of  the  state  of  the  army,  and 
appealed  for  "  men  and  money,  otherwise,  by  Heavens, 
Canada  is  lost."  The  later  history  of  Ritzema  is  involved  in 
some  obscurity  and,  it  seems,  fortunately  so,  since  he  finally 
appeared  as  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  the  command  of 
his  New  York  regiment  having  been  given  to  Philip  Van 
Cortlandt,  a  relative  of  Ritzema's  classmate  of  the  same 
name. 

The  patriot  army  claimed  from  the  later  classes  John 
Grinnell,  '62,  who  became  a  captain  of  Continental  infantry, 
and  Henry  Rutgers,  '66^  who  took  part  as  a  captain  in  the 
battle  of  White  Plains,  and  later  commanded  a  regiment. 
From  the  younger  classes,  John  Doughty^*  '70,  seems  to  have 
been  an  officer  in  the  Continental  artiller}'  of  New  Jersey ; 
while  his  classmate,  Stephen  Lush,  was  a  captain  of  New  York 
volunteers  in  1776,  and  served  in  1777  as  acting  Judge  Advocate 
of  the  Continental  army ;  and  another  classmate,  Philip  Pell, 
ranking  in  1776  as  a  lieutenant  of  New  York  volunteers,  was 
in  1777  appointed  a  Deputy  Judge  Advocate,  in  the  Continental 
army,  and  some  few  years  later  was  advanced  to  the  office  of 
Judge  Advocate  General.  In  college  with  these  men  was  John 
Copp,  '71,  who  entered  the  New  York  quota  of  Continental 
infantry  in  1775,  went  as  a  captain  under  Nicholson  on  the 
Quebec  expedition,  and  continued  in  the  army  until  1779. 
From  the  class  of  '73  Cornelius  Bogert  appeared  as  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  New  York  independent  forces ;  and  a  later  stu- 

*The  record  of  John  Doughty  is  typical  in  its  uncertainty.  Compare  the 
General  Catalogue,  and  Lorenzo  Sabine,  Americati  Loyalists,  I.,  385. 
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dent,  Jacob  Morris,  son  of  Lewis,  "the  Signer,"  is  said  to 
have  acted  as  aid  to  General  Charles  Lee  in  the  South,  and 
later  as  aid  to  General  Greene.  The  class  of  '74  was  repre- 
sented by  Edward  Dunscomb,  who  rose  from  a  lieutenancy  of 
New  York  volunteers  in  1775  to  a  captaincy  of  Continental 
troops  in  1780,  and  by  Robert  Troup,  one  of  John  Jay's  law 
students.  Beginning  as  second  lieutenant  of  New  York 
volunteers  in  1775,  Troup  in  the  following  year  acted  as  aid  to 
General  Woodhull.  In  1777  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy, 
and  took  part  in  the  Northern  campaign  as  aid  to  general 
Gates,  being  present  at  the  battle  of  Stillwater  and  at  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne.  He  became  a  colonel  the  same 
year,  acting  as  Deputy  Muster  Master  General,  and  in  1778 
the  Continental  Congress  appointed  him  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  War. 

Turning  to  the  other  body  of  contestants,*  Samuel  Bayard, 
'60,  seems  to  have  been  a  British  captain  ;  and  Edward  Antill, 
'62,  was  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  and  for  five  years  thereafter 
was  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  Canadian  regiment.  Antill's  class- 
mate, Alexander  Leslie,  w^as,  if  identity  is  correctly  assumed, 
an  ensign  and  later  a  lieutenant  in  the  82nd.  The  early 
classes,  furthermore,  were  conspicuously  represented  by  Cap- 
tain Abraham  De  Peyster,|  who  was  active  in  the  Southern 
campaign  and  commanded  the  British  force  at  King's  Moun- 
tain after  the  death  of  Ferguson,  receiving  finally  some  re- 
ward in  an  appointment  as  Treasurer  of  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick.  From  equally  prominent  families  came  Richard 
Colden,  %6,  one  of  those  who  early  saw  military  service,  and 
Thomas  Barclay,  '72,  who  joined  General  Howe  as  a  captain, 
was  soon  advanced  to  the  grade  of  major,  and  in  later  years 
rendered  his  sovereign  much  political  service.  His  classmate, 
Andrew  Skeene,  rose  from  the  rank  of  subaltern  in  the  6th 


*  In  connection  with  the  position  of  this  p.irtv,  reference  may  be  made  to 
an  article  :  "  The  Party  of  the  Loyalists  in  the  American  Revolution,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Moses  Coit  Tyler,  in  The  American  Historical Revie-w,  I.,  24-45. 

t  It  is  stated  that  the  King's  alumnus  of  1763  was  this  man.  Another 
Abraham  De  Peyster,  however,  was  a  non-graduate  of  1759. 
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dragoons  to  that  of  captain  in  the  9th ;  and  another  classmate, 
John  King,  appears  to  have  serv^ed  as  an  ensign,  and  later  as 
a  lieutenant  in  the  40th.  Among  the  college  associates  of 
these  men  Frederick  Philipse,  '73,  a  brother-in-law  of  Roger 
Morris  and  Beverley  Robinson,  and  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Assembly,  tried  to  maintain  neutrality  ;  but  his  estate  was 
confiscated  and  he  himself  banished,  and  he  became  later  a 
captain  of  British  dragoons,  as  similarly  his  brother  and  class- 
mate, Nathaniel,  became  a  British  ensign.  Another  class- 
mate and  relative,  Beverley  Robinson,  a  brother-in-law  of 
Colonel  Thomas  Barclay  and  a  law  student  under  James 
Duane,  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  "  loyal  American"  reg- 
iment, commanded  by  the  elder  Beverley  Robinson.  The  son 
withdrew,  after  the  peace,  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  later  to  New 
Brunswick.  From  the  men  of  '74,  Edward  Cornwallis  Mon- 
crieff  joined  the  forces  in  1775  as  ensign  of  the  38th,  rising 
to  a  lieutenancy  in  1777  ;  and  Schuyler  Lupton  seems  later 
to  have  attained  the  same  grades.  James  de  Peyster  was  an 
officer  in  the  King's  American  regiment ;  and  William  Chand- 
ler, '74,  helped  the  royal  cause  as  captain  of  Jersey  volun- 
teers, although  in  1779  he  was  obliged  to  memorialize  Lord 
George  Germaine  to  the  effect  that  for  two  years  he  had  re- 
ceived no  pay.  More  fortunate  were  those  who  entered  the 
regular  service,  as  did  Thomas  Groesbeck  Lynch,  Robert 
Auchmuty,  '74,  and  Richard  Auchmuty,  '75.  Other  college 
men  on  this  side  might  be  mentioned,  but  a  final  type  will 
suffice  in  the  person  of  Samuel  Auchmuty,  '75,  another  son 
of  Trinity's  rector.  Dr.  Samuel  Auchmuty,  Harvard,  '42,  who 
was  an  honorary  graduate  of  King's  in  1767.  The  younger 
Auchmuty,  joining  the  45th  as  ensign,  was  present  at  most  of 
the  engagements  in  1776  and  1777,  and  later,  in  India,  South 
America  and  Ireland,  gave  to  his  sovereign  a  long  life  of  ac- 
tive service. 

Thus  to  the  army  and  to  the  callings  of  less  strenuous  ex- 
ertion were  given  the  best  years  of  many  lives,  in  a  service 
which  is  ample  to  show  why  it  was  that  the  Revolution  meant 
much   to  the   men  of  King's.     They  entered  upon  the  con- 
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troversy  divided  among  themselves ;  during  its  course  they 
struggled  as  brother  against  brother ;  and  out  of  it  all  they 
came  with  a  strengthened  devotion.  It  was  a  story  of  sad- 
ness, but  its  ending  was  one  of  hope  ;  and  although  Auchmuty 
and  Hamilton  stood  under  different  colors  at  Yorktown,  the 
peace  in  large  measure  wrought  that  King's  men  were  King's 
men  still  and  friends  again.  When  DeWitt  Clinton,  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  coming  generation,  began  work  at  King's, 
he  found  a  college  with  honor  and  history,  with  hopes  and 
traditions,  and  with  a  worthy  reputation.  When  he  was 
graduated  from  the  college,  a  new  age  for  Columbia  and 
Columbia  men  was  beginning.  From  then  onwards  King's 
was  to  be  but  a  name,  although  a  name  which  will  suggest 
much  as  long  as  the  permanence  of  our  government  shall  give 
silent  recognition  to  the  work  of  Livingston  and  Morris,  of 
Jay  and  Hamilton. 

H.   A.   CUSHING 
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EDITORIALS 

It  is  now  two  years  since  the  University  Press  took  charge  of  the 
Bulletin,  and  placed  it  under  the  direction  of  the  present  Edi- 
torial Committee.  During  this  time  changes  have  been  effected  in  the 
The  Columbia  appearance  and  character  of  the  Bulletin.  An 
University  Quarterly  endeavor  has  been  made  to  render  it,  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  matter,  of  more  interest;  and  the  general  approval 
which  has  been  expressed  affords  encouraging  evidence  that  the 
Bulletin  has  sen-ed  a  useful  and  valuable  purpose.  With  a  view 
to  improving  its  character  and  extending  its  influence  and  circula- 
tion, the  trustees  of  the  Press  have  now  determined  to  publish  it  as 
a  quarterly,  and  to  place  it  upon  a  subscription  basis,  thus  making 
it  possible  to  issue  a  much  larger  edition  and  to  secure  a  wider  cir- 
culation. The  official  character  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  presented 
in  the  University  Notes  and  StDumaries  of  University  Legisla- 
tion ;  and  the  effort  which  has  been  made  to  give  the  publication  a 
more  literary  character,  by  incorporating  contributed  articles  upon 
historical  subjects  connected  with  the  University  and  upon  the  sev- 
eral departments,  will  be  continued.  Greater  attention  will  be  paid 
to  Alumni  affairs,  and  it  is  desired  to  make  the  Quarterly  a 
medium  of  communication  between  the  University  and  the  Alumni. 
Reports  of  the  Alumni  Associations  and  contributed  articles  by 
graduates  will  be  gladly  received.  It  is  hoped  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  who  have  heretofore  received  the  Bulletin 
gratuitously  will  now  become  subscribers,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  themselves  informed  as  to  University  affairs,  but  to 
aid  in  maintaining  a  publication  which  is  of  great  service  to  the 
University.  When  it  is  remembered  that  in  addition  to  the  indi- 
viduals receiving  the  Bulletin,  it  is  also  sent  to  all  the  important 
libraries,  reading-rooms,  and  clubs  in  this  country,  and  thus  reaches 
a  very  large  number  of  readers  who  would  otherwise  lack  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  conditions  at  Columbia,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Bulletin  has  been  instrumental  in  giving  wide  dis- 
tribution to  information  concerning  the  University — a  result  which 
will  be  still  more  effectually  accomplished  by  the  publication  of  the 
new  Quarterly. 
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The  presentation  to  the  University  of  the  national  flag  by  La- 
fayette  Post  of   the  Grand  Army  of   the  Republic  was  one  of  the 
most    striking  and   interesting  incidents  of  Dedication  Day,  and  it 
The  Flag  was  then  announced  that  the  Post  intended  to 

at  Columbia  present  also  a  flagstaff  sustained  by  a  granite  and 

bronze  base.  This  intention  was  carried  into  effect  on  May  7,  when 
General  Butterfield,  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  Lafayette 
Post,  of  the  Trustees  and  faculties  of  the  University,  and  of  a  large 
number  of  students,  made  the  final  presentation  and  raised  the  flag 
upon  the  permanent  staff.  While  the  occasion  did  not  have  the 
publicity  which  accompanied  the  flag  raising  on  May  2,  1896,  it 
was  rendered  equally  impressive  by  the  address  delivered  by  Gen- 
eral Butterfield^  as  Commander  of  the  Post,  and  by  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  moment.  The  terms  in  which  General  Butterfield 
spoke  of  the  services  rendered  to  their  country  by  former  students 
and  graduates  of  King's  College  and  Columbia  were  such  as  to  make 
the  present  generation  proud  of  their  Alma  Mater;  and  his  address, 
parts  of  which  are  printed  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Bulle- 
tin, is  a  noble  record  of  patriotic  devotion,  all  the  more  to  be  valued 
as  coming  from  a  disinterested  authority.  In  accepting  this  final 
evidence  of  the  generosity  and  sympathy  of  Lafayette  Post,  and  of 
the  close  tie  which  binds  the  University  to  the  national  flag  and  all 
that  it  represents,  the  students  and  graduates  of  to-day,  man  for  man, 
reiterate  the  pledge  given  by  President  Low  to  "  love,  cherish  and 
defend  it." 


The  publication,  by  the  Committee  on  the  General  Catalogue,  of 
a  pamphlet  containing  the  war  records  of  students  and  graduates  of 
Columbia  who  served   in   the  army  or  navy  of    the  United    States 
Columbia's  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  is  of  special  in- 

War  Record  terest  at  the  present  time.  The  list  of  395  names 
shows  how  generously  our  men  gave  themselves  to  their  country  in  the 
trying  years  of  i860  to  1S65,  and  the  record  of  their  sei^vices  pi'e- 
sents  a  long  roll  of  honor.  That  the  spirit  which  dominated  them 
still  prevails  in  the  University  has  recently  been  shown  by  the 
eagerness  which  the  students  have  evinced  to  meet  the  demands  of 
patriotic  duty,  whatever  they  might  be,  and  by  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the  performance  of  such 
duty.  Both  among  students  and  graduates,  so  largely  represented 
in  all  the  militia  organizations,  it  is  plain  that  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
which  has  characterized  the  College  since  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Republic  has  suffered  no  diminution. 
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The  appointment  of  Professor  John  Bassett  Moore  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  at  a  crisis  of  such  momentous 
importance,  the  unanimous  confirmation  of  the  appointment  by  the 
Professor  Senate,  and  the  universal  approval   with   w^hich 

John  Bassett  Moore  it  has  been  received  by  the  public,  afford  the 
most  gratifying  tribute  to  the  incumbent  of  the  Hamilton  Fish  Pro- 
fessorship of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy.  The  University 
is  fortunate  that  it  is  able  to  contribute  to  the  service  of  the  country 
a  man  so  admirably  fitted  for  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties 
which  he  has  been  called  upon  to  perform.  The  severance  of  Pro- 
fessor Moore's  active  relations  with  the  University  even  temporarily 
cannot  be  regarded  without  regret,  but  in  lending  his  sei^vices  to 
the  government  the  University  adheres  to  historic  precedent ;  for 
Professor  Lieber,  who  held  the  same  professorship  under  another 
title  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  was  the  trusted  adviser  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  Professor  Moore  will  bring  new  honors 
to  a  chair  which  is  already  distinguished  by  his  predecessor  and  by 
the  statesman  whose    name  it   bears. 


The  Commencement  which  will  be  held  on  June  8  will  neither 

be  attended  by  the  members  of  the  legislature  in  a  body,  nor  honored 

by  the  presence  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States  and  his 

cabinet,  as  some  former  occasions  have  been,  but 
Commencement  /^   1        ,  •  •        -n  i      •  , 

to  Columbia  men  it  will  be  in  one  respect  at  least 

the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  College,  since  it  will  be  the  first  to 
be  held  upon  our  own  land  and  under  our  own  roof.  Necessarily 
it  will  be  in  a  room  temporarily  adapted  for  the  purpose,  the  Gym- 
nasium, and  before  many  years  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  have 
a  Commencement  Hall  which  shall  be  in  all  respects  what  is  to  be 
desired ;  but  there  are  few  among  our  Alumni  who  will  not  realize 
that  in  acquiring  a  building  of  our  own,  in  place  of  the  Academy  of 
^Music  and  Carnegie  Hall,  for  the  holding  of  Commencement  we 
have  become  freeholders  instead  of  mere  uitlanders.  The  Uni- 
versity Council  and  the  Alumni  Council,  recognizing  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  our  first  Commencement  on  the  new  site  and  our  first 
in  our  own  hall,  have,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  President,  ar- 
ranged a  new  order  of  procedure.  The  formal  ceremonies  of 
awarding  degrees  and  conferring  honors  will  take  place  in  the 
morning,  as  has  been  the  custom  of  the  College  from  its  foundation 
until   within  the  past  few  years.     This  will    be  followed  by   an 
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Alumni  luncheon,  to  which  all  Alumni  will  be  invited,  meetings  of 
the  Alumni  associations,  and  class  re-unions.  Later,  there  will  be  a 
presentation  of  the  Mapes  Memorial  Gate  and  of  the  Class  of  '82 
Gate,  and  a  general  meeting  of  Alumni  in  the  Gymnasium  with 
speeches  by  representatives  of  the  College  and  of  the  different 
schools.  In  the  morning,  and  again  in  the  afternoon,  the  proces- 
sion will  be  formed  in  the  Library,  and  will  proceed  thi'ough  11 6th 
Street,  the  Boulevard,  and  i3oth  Street,  to  the  Gymnasium.  The 
new  grounds  and  buildings  afford  an  opportunity,  and  offer  an  in- 
ducement, for  an  assemblage  of  Alumni  such  as  we  have  never 
before  held,  and  from  the  interest  already  manifested  it  is  evident 
that  there  will  be  a  large  attendance.  At  other  universities  Com- 
mencement has  always  been  the  occasion  for  a  general  gathering  of 
Alumni,  and  for  a  renewing  of  class  and  college  associations,  but  at 
Columbia  the  opportunity  has  heretofore  been  sadly  lacking. 
Happily  this  is  at  length  afforded,  and  the  University  now  opens 
her  doors  in  hospitality  to  her  sons. 


Frederick  Christian  Havemeyer,  in  whose  memory  Havemeyer 
Hall  was  erected,  was  born  in  the  City  of  New  York,  February  5, 
1807.     In  1816,  when  nine  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  classical 

Frederick  Christian  School  conducted  by  Joseph  Nelson,  known  and 
Havemeyer  remembered    by  many   ' '  Knickerbockers  "  now 

living  as  the  blind  teacher.  In  1821  he  entered  Columbia  College 
as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1825.  He  remained  till  the  completion 
of  his  Sophomore  year,  when  he  left  College  to  enter  the  refinery 
then  conducted  by  his  uncle  and  his  father  under  the  firm  of  William 
and  F.  C.  Havemeyer,  in  Vandam  Street.  He  was  a  public- 
spirited  citizen,  and  served  his  full  time  as  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Fire  Department.  For  many  years  he  was  trustee  of  the 
Public  School  Society,  and  president  of  the  school  board  of  the 
town  of  Westchester.  He  was  a  thorough  Latin  scholar,  and  was 
always  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  giving  his  time 
and  money  freely  for  its  advancement.  He  died  July  28,  1891,  at 
his  home,  Throg's  Neck,  Westchester  County.  An  excellent 
portrait  of  Mr.  Havermeyer  forms  the  frontispiece  of  this  number 
of  the  Bulletin. 


It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  first  academic  year  of  the 
Universitv  upon   its  new  site  has   in  every  respect   realized   the  an- 
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ticipations  with  which  it  was  regarded.     From  the  veiy  first  day 
The  Loubat  the  work  of  the  University  has  proceeded  unin- 

Endowment  terruptedly,   and  with  a   growing  consciousness 

on  the  part  of  both  officers  and  students  of  the  increased  advan- 
tages afforded  by  the  new^  conditions.  The  development  of  a 
stronger  and  more  earnest  life,  in  both  a  social  and  an  educational 
sense,  has  already  become  apparent,  promising  much  for  the  future ; 
and,  viewed  externally,  the  growth  of  public  interest  in  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  most  marked.  The  event  of  the  year,  however, 
which  stands  out  conspicuously,  is  the  establishment  by  Mr.  Joseph 
F.  Loubat  (Due  de  Loubat)  of  the  Gaillard-Loubat  Library  En- 
dowment Fund,  by  the  gift  of  property  valued  at  upwards  of  a 
million  dollars.  This  munificent  endowment,  coupled  with  Pres- 
ident Low's  gift  of  the  Library  building,  places  the  work  of  the 
Library  upon  a  firm  foundation  forever,  and  insures  its  mainten- 
ance and  growth,  whatever  may  be  the  demands  upon  the  funds  of 
the  corporation.  While  the  income  of  the  fund  does  not  become 
available  during  Mr.  Loubat's  lifetime,  he  has  most  effectually  se- 
cured to  the  University  the  enjoyment  of  his  bounty  after  his  death, 
and  his  gift  will  always  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
L'niversity's  greatest  benefactors. 


The  magnitude  of  Mr.  Loubat's  gift,  as  well  as  its  rather  unusual 
form,  has  made  it  a  subject  of  widespread  and  appreciative  com- 
ment.    It  would  seem   that  every  newspaper  in  the  country,  from 

Comment  on  the  the  Sa7t  Francisco  Argonaut  to  the  N'ew  Orleans 
Loubat  Gift  Picayujie  and  the  Lewistoivn  Eve7ii7ig  Journal^ 
had  given  expression  to  its  admiration  for  the  generosity  which 
prompted  the  endowment.  "  Princely  "  is  the  word  usually  applied 
to  it,  in  singular  disregard  of  the  fact  that  only  plain  Americans  are 
in  the  habit  of  giving  away  their  millions.  The  editorial  comments 
present  an  interesting  variety.  The  Tribune  remarks  that  the  gift 
"  will  be  highly  gratifying,  not  only  to  all  who  take  a  keen  personal 
interest  in  the  University,  but  to  the  general  public  of  New  York. 
....  It  is  a  fact  of  great  significance  for  the  cause  of  sound  schol- 
arship ....  that  an  institution  like  Columbia,  at  so  comparatively 
early  a  stage  in  its  exemplification  of  the  true  university  spirit, 
should  be  able  to  command  such  support."  The  Worlds  in  alluding 
to  the  gift  as  "  a  splendid  example,"  says  of  Mr.  Loubat :  "  He  has 
laid  down  the  principle  that  the  great  university  of  his  native  city 
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is  a  worthy  object  of  the  filial  regard  of  all  New  Yorkers,  and  in 
completing  the  endowment  of  the  Library  he  has  set  an  example 
which  cannot  be  too  widely  commended  to  the  imitation  of  his  fel- 
low citizens."  The  Times  and  the  Herald  comment  in  similar 
terms,  and  the  latter  offers  to  its  readers  a  form  of  trust  deed  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  the  imitation  of  Mr.  Loubat's  example.  The 
Christian  Intelligencer^  the  CJiurcJi^  the  Christian  at  Work^  the 
Independent^  and  other  religious  newspapers  take  the  occasion 
to  draw  a  moral,  the  Churchman  remarking  that  "it  is  certain  that 
no  teaching  of  the  deeper  lessons  of  life  which  Columbia  can 
offer  to  its  students  wmII  be  more  effective  than  this  illustration,  pre- 
sented generation  after  generation,  of  the  spiritual  fruitage  of  great 
fortunes.  However  large  the  opportunities  for  original  research 
w^hich  the  Library  may  afford,  the  generosity  on  which  its  founda- 
tions rest  must  be  its  most  impressive  and  searching  service  to  the 
country."  The  Boston  Herald  evidently  looks  at  the  gift  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  for  it  announces  that  "Mr.  Loubat  sees 
Seth  Low's  million-dollar  gift  to  Columbia,  and  goes  him  $100,- 
000  better;"  while  the  lewistott  Journal  observes :  "  Millionaires 
are  going  away  exceeding  glad  in  these  days.  Columbia  University 
has  just  come  into  possession  of  $1,100,000,  the  gift  of  J.  P.  Lou- 
bat for  a  library  endowment.  Can't  Debs  forgive  him?"  There 
seems  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  Western  papers  that 
"If  an  American  must  be  a  duke,  the  Due  de  Loubat  will  serve 
for  a  pattern."  From  this  and  other  notices  it  is  evident  that  ad- 
miration for  Mr.  Loubat's  gift  is  not  limited  to  New  York,  but  is 
shared  by  the  whole  country. 


Work  on  the  new  Gymnasium  has  been  so  rapidly  pushed  within 

the  last  few  days  that  now,  though  the  workmen  are  still  in  the 

building  and  will  be,  perhaps,  for  several  weeks  to  come,  the  visitor 

mav  vet  form  a  very  adequate  idea  of  what  the 
The  New  Gymnasium  "    ",         ,  ...    ,       ...  mi  •      •      , 

completed  structure  will  be  like.     Ihis  is  true 

both  of  the  Gymnasium  proper,  from  which  all  the  debris  has  been 
cleared  away,  and  of  the  swimming  pool  in  the  sub-basement,  di- 
rectly beneath.  In  the  former,  particularly,  workmen  hardly  trou- 
ble the  sight-seer;  he  is  practically  unconscions  of  their  presence. 
The  Gymnasium  may  be  seen  to  its  best  advantage  from  the  visitor's 
gallery  at  the  south  end  of  the  room.  This  gallery  is  elevated  from 
the  floor  like  a  stage  in  the  ordinary  theatre,  and  the  resemblance 
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to  such  an  auditorium  is  further  increased  by  the  amphitheatrical 
shape  of  the  hall  and  the  balcony-like  effect  of  the  running  track 
suspended  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the  ceiling.  Just  now, 
before  any  of  the  apparatus  has  been  put  in  position,  the  Gymna- 
sium might  pass  for  a  vast  concert  hall  which  needs  but  the  semi- 
circular rows  of  chairs  in  order  to  be  complete.  The  two  most 
noticeable  things  about  the  room  are  its  great  size  and  its  cheerful- 
ness. This  bright,  open  effect,  so  unlike  that  of  the  ordinary, 
gloomy  gymnasium,  is  produced  partly  by  the  pale  yellow  brick  of 
the  walls  and  of  the  great  fluted  columns  and  by  the  white  ceiling,  but 
chiefly  by  the  numerous  large  windows  that  even  the  most  dismal 
day  cannot  darken.  The  Gymnasium  is  the  largest  in  the  country ; 
but  so  perfect  are  the  proportions  that,  as  in  the  Library,  space  is, 
as  it  were,  swallowed  up  in  symmetry,  and  calculations  of  height 
and  of  floor  space  serve  but  to  confuse  the  mind.  The  impression 
from  the  whole  is  that  of  splendid,  simple  dignity.  The  room  will 
be  the  object  of  general  admiration  on  the  day  of  Commencement, 
a  function  for  which  its  size  and  appearance  peculiarly  fit  it. 
Though,  as  has  been  implied,  the  work  on  the  swimming  pool 
has  not  so  far  advanced,  it  is  possible,  even  there,  to  appreciate 
what  it  will  be  tw^o  months  hence.  The  room  is  almost  entirely 
finished  in  white  Vermont  marble,  delicately  veined  with  green ;  the 
double  row  of  concentric  columns  about  the  plunge,  the  walls  to 
half  their  height,  the  door-casings,  all  are  of  this  cool,  shining 
stone.  The  bottom  and  the  sides  of  the  pool  and  the  floor  of  the 
ambulatory  are  also  of  white  marble,  though  of  a  different  kind. 
It  must  be  said  at  once  that,  next  to  the  Library,  this  room  is  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  new  University.  The  vista,  from  the 
marble  doorway,  of  the  hall  with  its  white  floor  and  walls,  and  its 
gleaming  pillars  surrounding  the  semi-circle  of  the  pool,  is  one  on 
which  the  eye  rests  with  ever-increasing  pleasure.  It  was  worth 
while  for  Columbia  to  wait  so  long  for  so  rich  a  reward. 


Under  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Trustees  tht  jymnasium  and 
pool  will  be  open  to  all  students,  and  to  officers,  fellows,  and  grad- 
uates. Owing  to  the  \e.xy  considerable  cost  entailed  by  the  run- 
ning expenses,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
ysica  raimng  -^^p^^gg  ^^  additional  fee  of  seven  dollars,  as  a 
Gymnasium  fee,  upon  all  students  at  Morningside  Heights.  Med- 
ical students  and  others  will  be  charged  the  same  fee  if  they  desire 
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to  use  the  Gymnasium.  Each  person  j^aying  the  fee  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  use  of  a  locker  and  to  a  supply  of  towels  and  bathing 
trunks. 

Hereafter  every  student  entering  the  College  or  the  Schools  of 
Applied  Science  will  be  required  to  pass  a  physical  examination, 
and,  during  the  first  two  years,  to  take  two  hours  in  the  Gymnasium 
each  week.  This  will  render  it  possible  for  every  student  to  obtain, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Savage,  two  years  of  systematic  physical 
training,  with  the  advice  necessary  to  enable  him  to  adapt  his  work 
to  his  particular  needs,  as  shown  by  his  entrance  examination.  For 
the  accomplishment  of  the  best  results  the  time  required  is  recog- 
nized as  too  short ;  but  since  the  gymnasium  will  be  open  at  all  times 
during  the  day,  it  will  doubtless  be  used  extensively  not  only  by 
first  and  second  year  students  beyond  the  required  amount,  but  by 
students  of  all  classes  who  may  choose  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity which  it  offers.  The  establishment  of  physical  training 
as  a  requirement  is  of  especial  value  and  importance,  as  a  recogni- 
tion of  such  training  as  an  essential  part  of  a  college  education. 
As  pointed  out  in  a  former  number  of  the  Bulletin,  the  first 
official  action  of  the  Trustees  to  provide  for  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  students  was  taken  in  1S67,  and  the  policy  then  estab- 
lished of  encouraging  athletics  has  ever  since  been  consistently 
pursued,  culminating  in  the  ei^ection  of  the  Gymnasium.  The  in- 
troduction into  the  curriculum  of  a  required  course  in  physical 
training  is  the  logical  sequence,  and  we  may  well  congratulate  our- 
selves that  it  has  at  length  become  possible. 


A  letter  recently  appeared  in  a  daily  paper,  purporting  to  be 
written  by  "  a  Columbia  student,"  the  burden  of  which  was  that 
"  poor  students,  and  even  those  of  moderate  means,  find  Columbia 
inaccessible,  for  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  overcome  the  obstruc- 

Students'  Living  tion  of  enormous  fees."  Another  correspondent 
Expenses  of    the    paper    effectually   refuted  the  misstate- 

ments of  the  so-called  student  by  showing  that  the  fees  at  Colum- 
bia are  substantially  the  same  as  at  Harvard,  and  that  Columbia 
gives  proportionately  more  for  the  money  than  any  other  university. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  existence  at  Morningside  Heights 
of  a  student  so  misinformed  as  the  one  who  thus  sought  to  mis- 
represent his  Alma  Mater;  and  such  misstatements  as  his  are 
especially  to  be  regretted  as  tending  to  sustain  the   mistaken  belief 
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that  it  is  a  more  expensive  matter  to  get  an  education  at  Columbia 
than  elsewhere.  The  supposition  that  living  is  more  costly  here 
than  elsewhere  is  primarily  responsible  for  this  impression,  and  it 
is  not  generally  realized  that  this  disadvantage,  such  as  it  is,  is 
much  more  than  offset  by  the  generous  assistance  which  the  Uni- 
versity affords  to  students  and  by  the  possibilities  of  employment 
which  a  great  city  offers.  As  to  the  cost  of  living,  however,  a 
very  exaggerated  idea  prevails.  Careful  investigation  and  personal 
inquiry  into  the  expenses  of  a  large  number  of  students  have  proved 
that  board  and  lodging  have  been  and  are  secured  by  students  at  five 
dollars  a  week,  that  an  average  rate  is  eight  dollai's  a  week,  and  that 
fifteen  dollars  is  very  liberal.  While  it  is  true  that  the  hall  bedroom 
does  not  meet  the  student's  ideal,  it  does,  nevertheless,  supply  the 
necessity;  and  the  experience  of  innumerable  undergaduates  has 
proved  that  it  can  be  had  at  less  than  the  usual  cost  of  living  in  a 
dormitory.  Conceding  that  a  room  in  a  boarding  house  lacks  all 
the  attractiveness  of  a  college  room,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  pre- 
sents advantages  to  the  student  who  is  paying  his  own  way.  The 
statement  of  students'  expenses  which  is  published  in  the  Catalogue, 
showing  that  a  man  can  live  ancf  pay  his  tuition  fees  on  $380  a  year, 
that  $556  is  the  average,  and  that  $900  is  liberal,  is  based  upon  ac- 
tual experience,  and  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  city  college  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  country  college  in  the  matter  of  expense. 


The  Committee  on  Athletics  appointed  by  the  University  Coun- 
cil has  before  it  a  task  commensurate  in  importance  with  the  large 
part  which  athletics  are  destined  to  take,  and  should  properly  take. 
The  Duties  of         i'^  the  life  of  the  student.     For  some  years  past 
the  Committee        the   demand   for   proper    physical   training,    not 
on  Athletics  Q^ily  on  the  part  of  students  but  of  the  educated 

public  as  well,  has  been  just  as  marked  as  the  demand  for  post- 
graduate courses  and  opportunities  for  original  research.  This 
need  has  been  recognized  and  met  elsewhere,  with  the  general  re- 
sult that  the  physique  of  college  students  as  a  body  has  shown  a 
marked  improvement ;  and  the  time  has  now  come  when  our  own 
students  have  at  their  command  advantages  in  most  respects  equal 
to  those  afforded  by  any  university.  The  opening  of  the  Gym- 
nasium and  the  establishment  of  courses  in  physical  training, 
supply  the  first  essentials ;  but  in  order  that  the  Gymnasium  may 
fully  sei-ve  its  purpose,  the  general  and  increased  interest  in  athletics,. 
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Avhich  has  been  manifested  by  the  students  since  the  removal  to  the 
new  site,  must  be  encouraged  and  properly  directed.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Athletics  has  already  performed  a  most  useful  service 
in  formulating  rules  intended  to  encourage  the  practice  of  athletics 
within  reasonable  limits,  and  to  prevent  participation  in  athletic 
contests  by  unauthorized  persons  and  by  stvidents  neglectful  of  their 
scholastic  duties,  the  object  of  the  rules  being  to  treat  athletics  as 
an  aid  and  not  a  hindrance  to  scholastic  acquirements. 

The  readiness  with  which  these  rules,  though  somewhat  stringent, 
have  been  accepted  by  the  students,  is  the  best  possible  evidence  of 
their  willingness  and  desire  to  maintain  a  high  standard,  both  as  re- 
gards scholarship  and  as  regards  the  true  spirit  of  amateur  sport. 
The  adoption  of  these  regulations  has  already  had  the  effect  of 
purifying  the  athletic  atmosphere,  and  so  far  as  it  can  be  determined 
by  the  students,  the  first  step  of  the  Committee  has  been  a  distinct 
success. 

There  still  remains  to  the  Committee,  however,  the  more  com- 
plicated and  difficult  undertaking  of  so  adjusting  the  hours  of  re- 
quired attendance  at  lectures,  in  the  laboratory  and  drawing-room, 
that  the  students  shall  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  out-of-door 
exercise  without  lowering  the  standard  of  scholarship.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  such  an  adjustment  is  inevitable,  for  it  is  demanded  by 
common  sense,  and  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  will  eventually 
compel  it ;  and  it  is  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  established 
policy  of  the  University  to  recognize  the  physical  as  well  as  the  intel- 
lectual needs  of  the  students. 

Excellent  as  are  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Committee,  they  are  in 
their  nature  restrictive,  and  call  for  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
students.  It  is  j^erfectly  reasonable,  therefore,  that  the  students 
should  expect  the  Committee  to  secure  for  them  concessions  on  the 
part  of  the  faculties,  such  as  can  reasonably  be  granted  without  in 
anv  way  lowering  the  educational  standards  of  the  University. 
Human  nature  demands  fair  play ;  and  if  the  University  crew  and 
track  team  are  held  accountable  for  the  good  standing  of  their  mem- 
bers in  class,  they  may  fairly  ask  to  be  relieved  from  arbitrary  and 
non-essential  exactions  as  to  hours  of  attendance  which  interfere 
unnecessarily  with  their  training  exercise.  Most  of  all  they  have 
the  right  to  expect  that  participation  in  athletics,  when  accompanied 
by  a  fair  grade  of  scholarship,  shall  not  operate  in  any  way  to  their 
prejudice.  The  dispensing  of  equal  justice  will  therefore  be  one  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Committee ;    and  in  its   efforts   to  establish 
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athletics  upon  a  sound  basis,  which  shall  combine  both  the  regula- 
tion and  the  encoui'agement  of  physical  exeixise,  it  should  receive 
the  support  of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  the  Univer- 

sity.  

As  before  stated,  it  is  not  generally  realized  how  much  the  Uni- 
versity offers  to  its  students  in  the  way  of  fellowships,  scholarships, 
Aid  Afiorded  by  and  free  tuition,  but  the  following  table  shows 
the  University  the  assistance  so  rendered  during  the  last  aca- 
demic year.  The  total,  aggregating  $58,698,  will  probably  surprise 
even  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject,  but  it  nevertheless 
represents  the  sum  which  was  saved  to  students  by  the  remission 
of  fees,  or  actually  paid  to  them  in  the  form  of  fellowships,  as 
nearly  as  it  can  be  calculated.  The  amounts  remitted  vary  in 
the  several  schools  in  accordance  with  the  fees,  and  fellowships 
(other  than  traveling  fellowships)  are  estimated  at  being  worth  the 
amount  of  the  fee  i-emitted  in  addition  to  the  amount  paid  to  the 
fellow.  The  amount  received  by  the  University  for  tuition  fees 
during  the  same  period  was  $281,801.74,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  amount  expended  by  the  University  in  aid  of  students 
was  equal  to  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  amount  de- 
rived from  fees.  Out  of  a  total  of  1,858  students  registered  in 
1 896-1 897,  no  less  than  248  received  substantial  pecuniary  assist- 
ance from  the  University. 

Table  showing  aid  afforded  by  the  University 
College 

Twenty  students  having  free  tuition   ($150) $3,000 

Thirty  scholarships,  $150  each 4,=;oo 

$7,500 

School  of  Law 

Eighteen  students  having  free  tuition   ($150) $2,700 

Three  scholarships,  $150  each 450 

$3^150 

School  of  j\fedicifie 

One  scholarship $900 

Three  fellowships,  $500  each 1,500 

$2,400 

School  of  Applied  Science 

Twenty-nine  students  having  free  tuition  ($200)..   $5,800 
Five  scholarships,  $200  each 1,000 
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Two  fellowships,  $700  each 1,400 

One  fellowship 1 ,000 

One  fellowship i  ,300 

School  of  Political  Science 

Twenty-four  students  having  free  tuition  ($150)..  $3,600 

Seven  scholarships,  $150  each 1^050 

Nine  fellowships,  $650  each 5^850 


$10,500 


$10,500 


School  of  Philosophy 

Fifty-two  students  having  free  tuition  ($150) $7,800 

Fifteen  scholarships,  $150  each 2,250 

Nine  fellowships,  $650  each 5^850 

Three  fellowships,  $500  each I5500 


$17,400 


ScJiool  of  Pure  Science 

Four  students  having  free  tuition  ($200) $Soo 

Eight  scholarships,  $200  each 1,600 

Six  fellowships,  $700  each 4,200 

One  fellowship 64S 

$7,248 

Total    $58,698 

The  Committee  on  Aid  for  Students  will  complete  this  spring  its 
fourth  year  of  existence.  It  was  created  with  the  pui-pose  of  en- 
deavoring to  find  avenues  of  self-help  for  t^iose  students  of  the  Uni- 

The  Committee  versity  who  needed  to  assist  themselves  while 
on  engaged    in    their    regular  work  in  the   various 

Aid  for  Students  schools.  In  addition,  it  has  been  able,  through 
the  kind  ofiices  of  Dr.  Huntington,  the  representative  of  the  medi- 
cal faculty,  to  secure  all  students  of  the  University  who  are  intro- 
duced by  members  of  the  Committee  the  same  gratuitous  medical 
advice  from  our  chiefs  of  clinics  that  is  customorily  extended  to 
medical  students  alone. 

Some  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  Committee  last  spring  as  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  removal  to  the  new  site  would  have  upon  its  work. 
The  old  site,  being  in  or  near  the  centre  of  business  activities,  seemed 
to  afford  a  better  operating  base  for  obtaining  work  Our  statistics 
do  show  an  apparent  falling  off  in  our  total  business.  In  each  of 
the  last  two  years  we  have  secured  about  $4000  worth  of  work. 
This  year,  up  to  May  i,  so  far  as  known  to  the  Committee,  work 
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equivalent  to  about  $3200  has  been  obtained.  The  remainder  of 
the  year  will  increase  this  somewhat,  but  the  sum  total  is  not  likely 
to  reach  that  of  a  year  ago.  The  Committee  must  appeal  to  all 
friends  of  the  University  to  remember  its  work  and  aid  its  efforts. 


The  war  with  Spain  will  have  a  serious  effect  on  all  undergrad- 
uate enterprises  in  Columbia,  for  many  of  the  students  are  already 
enrolled  in  the  National  Guard  and  many  more  will  enlist.     There 
Undergraduate        was  enough  time  before  its  outbreak,  however. 
Interests  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  more  interest  in  such 

enterprises  in  Columbia  to-day  than  there  has  been  in  many  years. 
For  Columbia,  besides  supporting  three  papers,  and  producing  a 
play  with  fifty  men  in  the  cast, will  have  been  represented,  between 
December  and  July,  in  contests  with  other  colleges  in  chess,  debat- 
ing, and  rowing  (with  both  a  University  and  a  Freshman  crew) ,  base- 
ball (with  two  nines),  track  athletics,  bicycling,  lacrosse,  hockey, 
fencing  and  shooting — and,  in  general,  represented  by  teams  which 
would  have  been  a  credit  under  ordinary  circumstances.  This  is  a 
state  of  affairs  that  any  Columbia  man  may  well  be  proud  of. 
Whether  it  is  wise  to  undertake  so  much  may  be  questioned,  but  no 
one  can  accuse  Columbia  of  apathy.  The  experience  of  this  year, 
furthermore,  has  brought  out  two  facts  very  clearly.  The  first  is 
that  the  nearness  to  the  College  of  the  boat-house  and  the  Field  has 
been  instrumental  in  creating  a  much  more  general  interest  in  ath- 
letics among  the  students.  The  crowds  of  men  who  watch  the 
daily  practice  are  a  great  encouragement  to  the  men  now  in  training, 
and  undoubtedly  many  of  those  who  stand  and  watch  this  year  will 
be  stimulated  to  try  themselves  in  the  future.  The  second  is  that, 
with  the  keen  competition  now  existing  in  all  collegiate  contests,  a 
team  needs  something  more  than  faithful  work  on  the  part  of  its 
members,  and  moral  and  financial  support  from  the  student  body. 
It  needs  the  very  best  of  coaching.  The  signal  success  of  three  of 
our  teams — in  bicycling,  debating  and  fencing — has  been  directly 
due  in  each  instance  to  the  intelligent  coaching  that  it  received. 
There  are  many  men  in  the  Univ^ersity  who  believe  that,  if  the  base- 
ball nine  had  been  as  well  handled  as  those  smaller  teams,  Co- 
lumbia would  to-day  have  one  of  the  strongest  amateaur  teams  in 
the  country.  In  football,  more  than  in  any  other  game,  efficient 
coaching  is  an  absolute  necessity ;  and  as  it  is  probable  that  Colum- 
bia will  have  a  University  football  team  next  fall — the  articles  that 
have  lately  appeared  in  Spectator  seem  to  show  a  strong  general 
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sentiment  in  its  favor — it  is  none  too  early  for  Columbia  men, 
graduate  and  under-graduate,  to  think  very  seriously  as  to  whom 
they  will  choose  to  coach  such  a  team  in  the  event  of  its  formation. 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  recent  years  debating  has  ac- 
quired a  new  and  important  place  in  college  affairs,   not  only  at 
Columbia,   but   at   all   the  larger  universities  and  colleges  of   the 
The  Debates  of        country.     A    victory  in    the    forum     nowadays 
This  Year  brings  to  the  contestants  destinction  no  less  real 

or  less  gratifying  than  a  victory  in  the  field.  Courses  are  devoted  to 
the  subject ;  many  men  are  engaged  in  teaching  it.  Columbia's 
record  in  this  respect  is,  therefore,  very  gratifying.  Last  year  a 
victory  was  won  over  the  Forum  Society  of  Harvard,  and  this  year 
two  contests  with  outside  institutions  have  been  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  One  of  these  was  with  the  University  of 
Chicago,  the  other  with  the  Twenty-third  Street  Branch  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  New  York.  The  debate 
with  the  University  of  Chicago  was  held  at  the  Madison  Square 
Concert  Hall  before  a  large  and  thoroughly  entertained  audience. 
Although  Columbia  was  compelled  to  advocate  the  policy  of  not  in- 
creasing the  navy,  on  the  night  when  the  report  of  the  Maine  in- 
quiry was  given  to  the  papers,  her  debaters  presented  their  case 
with  so  much  skill  and  force  as  to  win  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
the  judges.  The  other  debate,  although  naturally  of  less  im- 
portance, aroused  much  interest.  Next  year  one  or  possibly  two 
debates  with  other  universities  will  be  arranged.  Several  of  the 
Alumni,  by  acting  as  judges  and  by  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
societies,  have  helped  materially  to  stimulate  the  intei-est  in  de- 
bating. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  will  be  able  to  do  so  in  the 
future. 


The    officers    of   the    several  faculties  have  taken  advantage  of 

their  new  and  attractive  quarters  to  return  the  hospitalities  which 

during    the     two    previous    winters   they   had   received   from  the 

The  Columbia        ladies    connected   with    the    University.       Four 

University  Teas  Columbia  University  teas  have  been  held  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  first  by  invitation  of  the  President, 
the  Librarian,  and  the  other  officers  having  rooms  in  the  Library, 
on  the  eighth  of  January.  This  was  followed  a  fortnight  later  by 
a  tea  in  Schermerhorn  Hall,  and  on  the  fifth  of  February  by  a  third 
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in  Havemeyer  Hall — this  day,  by  a  happy  chance,  proving  to  be  the 
birthday  of  Mr.  Frederick  Christian  Havemeyer,  as  a  memorial  of 
whom  the  building  had  been  given  by  his  daughters,  sons  and 
nephews.  Then,  on  the  twenty-eighth,  the  newly  annexed  Teach- 
ers College  gave  a  reception  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Low,  and  on  the 
twelfth  of  March  Barnard  College  received  its  friends,  by  invitation 
of  the  Dean.  Finally,  when  the  spring  was  fairly  begun,  and  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  site  were  especially  conspicuous,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Engineering  and  Physics  Buildings  united  in  a  joint  in- 
vitation for  the  sixteenth  of  April.  Something  like  forty  thousand 
invitations,  altogether,  must  have  been  sent  out,  and  twelve  or 
fifteen  thousand  persons  must  have  visited  the  University — to  most 
of  them  it  would  otherwise  have  been  little  more  than  a  name. 
Not  only  the  imposing  beauty  of  the  Library  and  the  completeness  of 
its  appointments,  but  the  size  and  convenience  of  the  other  build- 
ings, the  amplitude  of  the  collections  and  of  the  apparatus  of  in- 
struction, and  the  unequalled  splendor  of  the  site,  have  made  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  all  this  company. 


In  the  invaluable  sketch  of  the  German  universities  which  Pro- 
fessor Perry  of  Columbia  translated  into  English  a  few  years  ago. 
Professor  Paulsen  of  Berlin  points  out  how  completely  the  univer- 

An  Appointment  sity  faculties  of  philosophy  have  become  profes- 
Committee  sional  schools  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 

the  higher  schools.  This  is  as  true  in  the  United  States  as  in  Ger- 
many. The  degrees  Magister  Artium  and  Doctor  Philosophice 
are  chiefly  sought  now,  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  their  origin,  by 
students  who  look  forward  to  teaching  as  a  career.  So  it  has  come 
ab(.ut  that  one  of  the  surest  and  safest  tests  of  a  university's 
efficiency  is  the  number  and  character  of  the  teaching  positions 
lield  by  the  bearers  of  its  higher  degi-ees.  Judged  by  this  standard 
Columbia  University  has  much  cause  for  congratulation.  With  its 
strongly  equipped  Department  of  Education,  and  with  the  un- 
equalled resources  of  its  Teachers  College,  Columbia  is  able  to 
offer  intending  teachers  an  opportunity  for  training  and  for  profes- 
sional equipment  which,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  cannot  be  had 
elsewhere.  Each  year  has  seen  more  Columbia  men  called  to  im- 
portant positions  in  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  secondary  schools. 
Lists  of  these  appointments,  when  published  from  time  to  time 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  President,  show  how  representative, 
both  educationally  and  geographically,  are  the  posts  held  by  our 
graduates. 
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The  time  has  come  when  it  seems  wise  to  organize  and  systematize 
this  side  of  the  University's  activity ;  and  the  University  Council  has 
recently  instituted  an  appointment  committee,  to  consist  of  nine 
professors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  recommend  competent  gradu- 
ates of  the  College  and  University  for  teaching  positions  and  to  as- 
sist graduates  in  obtaining  such  positions.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
important  committee  to  keep  accurate  records  of  those  graduates 
who  are  now  teaching  or  who  desire  to  teach,  and  to  use  all  due  dili- 
gence in  secui-ing  and  recording  information  concerning  positions 
for  which  such  graduates  would  be  suitable  candidates.  This  ser- 
vice will  be  rendered  to  the  graduates  without  cost,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  extension  of  the  influence   and  standards  of  Columbia. 


I 


Bradney  B.  Griflin,  who  died  of  pneumonia  on  March  26th,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six  years,  was  connected  with  Columbia  as  a 
graduate   student   for   nearly  four   years,   during   one  of  which  he 

Bradney  Beverley  held  a  University  Fellowship  in  Zoology, 
Griffin  Through  his  untimely  death  zoology  has  lost  an 

investigator  of  great  promise,  for,  although  his  best  work  was 
still  in  press  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  already  made  a  per- 
manent impression  on  his  subject  thi-ough  several  brief  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  Tork  Acade?ny  of  Sciences. 
He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Bradney  Griffin,  of  New  York,  and  re- 
ceived his  earlier  education  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  where  he  graduated  in  1S94.  Mr.  Griffin  then  became  a 
graduate  student  in  zoology  at  Columbia  University,  and  took  part 
in  the  zoological  expeditions  to  the  northwest  coast  sent  out 
in  the  summers  of  1896  and  1897,  He  was  the  author,  wholly 
or  part,  of  several  papers  relating  to  the  fauna  of  that  region, 
one  of  which,  dealing  with  the  nemerteans  of  Puget  Sound  and 
describing  a  number  of  species  new  to  science,  had  been  sent 
to  press  immediately  before  his  last  illness.  At  that  time  his  plans 
were  matured  for  a  third  trip  to  the  west  coast,  where  he  hoped 
to  procure  the  material  necessary  to  complete  this  work ;  and  he 
had  projected  a  larger  monograph  along  the  same  lines.  His  prin- 
cipal work  lay,  however,  in  the  field  of  cellular  biolog}'- ;  and  a 
brief  but  important  paper  by  him  on  the  fertilization  of  the  q%^  in 
Thalassenia.,  published  in  1896,  had  attracted  considerable  attention, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  This  paper  formed  the  nucleus 
of  his  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  which 
is  now  in  press  in  the  form   of  an  extended  paper.      This  work, 
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dealing  with  some  of  the  most  vexed  and  difficult  problems  of  cel- 
lular biology,  brings  forward  new  and  important  evidence  regarding 
the  fertilization  of  the  ^^^1  the  history  of  the  centrosome,  the 
phenomena  of  chromatin-reduction,  and  many  related  questions,  and 
was  the  result  of  prolonged  and  laborious  research.  Mr.  Griffin 
was  a  man  of  singularly  pure  character,  and  his  single-hearted 
devotion  to  his  life-work  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have 
felt  the  stimulus  of  his  example.  He  had  no  thought  of  material 
reward  or  of  personal  advancement,  giving  his  entire  energy  to 
scientific  work  for  its  own  sake,  and  in  so  unassuming  a  way  that 
the  full  merit  of  his  work  was  known  to  only  a  few.  The  loss  of 
such  a  man  must  be  sincerely  mourned. 


UNIVERSITY  NOTES 

Tjie  Library 

The  additions  to  the  Library  for  the  period  from  July  i,  1897, 
to  April  30,  1898,  were  12,377  volumes,  of  which  5,840  have  been 
added  since  January  i,  and  3,712  since  March  i. 

Many  valuable  sets  have  been  added  recently,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned :  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science  in 
Philadelphia^  181 7  to  date;  Bulletin  and  other  publications  of  the 
Societe  philomathique  de  Paris,  1791  to  date;  Revue  de  linguis- 
tique,  28  volum.es;  Revue  socialiste,  25  volumes;  Nova  acta  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Science  at  Upsala,  20  volumes;  Naturhis- 
toriske  Forening meddelser,  Copenhagen,  1855  to  date;  Atti  delta 
societa  italiana  di  scienze  nattirali,  34  volumes;  Atti e  memorie 
dell'  istituto  veneto,  162  volumes;  Archivio  storico  lombardo, 
16  volumes;  Archives  des  sciences  physiques  et  naturelles,  126 
volumes  ;  Zeitschrift  fir  die  gesarntnten  Naturwissetzschaften, 
67  volumes. 

An  interesting  gift  recently  made  to  the  Library  was  that  of  the 
Catalogue  of  books  relating  to  North  and  South  America  in  the 
Library  of  the  late  John  Carter  Brown  of  Providence,  issued  in 
two  volumes  in  1875-1882.  This  magnificent  catalogue  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  the  present  owner  of  the 
Carter  Brown  Library, 

A  large  number  of  orders  have  been  placed  within  the  past  two 
months  and  are  now  being  filled,  especially  for  books  on  the  French 
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Revolution  and  on  the  Reformation,  and  many  books  are  coming  in 
on  these  and  other  subjects. 

The  Bullet i7t  of  the  New  Tork  Public  Library  for  January 
contains  lists  of  periodicals  in  that  library  and  in  Columbia  on  botany 
and  horticulture ;  the  February  number  has  similar  lists  for  zoology 
and  meteorology,  and  the  March  number  for  general  natural  history, 
geography,  and  anthropology. 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science 

TJie  Departtnent  of  Civil  E?igi7ieering. — The  removal  of  the 
University  to  the  new  site  has  afforded  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  in  two  or  three  di- 
rections. In  the  second  year  general  work  in  electrical  engineering, 
extending  throughout  the  entire  year,  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
course.  This  addition,  with  the  electrical  engineering  work  of  the 
third  year,  gives  the  course  a  well  balanced  proportion  in  the  elec- 
trical work  which  it  has  not  hitherto  enjoyed.  In  the  fourth  year 
an  excellent  course  in  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel  has  been  es- 
tablished, which  gives  the  Department  abundant  strength  in  that 
direction,  and  affords  educational  training  of  a  kind  most  essential 
to  the  civil  engineer  at  the  present  time.  The  machine  shops  of 
the  Teachers  College  have  been  opened  to  the  students  of  the 
various  engineering  departments,  and  those  in  civil  engineering  ai^e 
required  to  take  a  limited  but  sufficient  amount  of  shop  practice. 
This  is  intended  for  the  attainment  of,  and  is  essential  to,  the  high- 
est efficiency  in  the  work  of  structural  and  machine  design  done  by 
the  civil  engineering  students. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Foye,  C.E.,  having  resigned  the  instructorship  in 
civil  engineering,  the  adjunct  professorship  has  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Earl  Brink  Lovell,  C.E.,  who  will  begin  his 
duties  on  July  ist.  Mr.  Lovell  graduated  from  the  College  of 
Civil  Engineering  of  Cornell  University  in  1891.  After  gradua- 
tion he  was  engaged  in  railroad  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance, for  two  years,  on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad.  He 
was  instructor  in  civil  engineering  at  Lafayette  College  for  a  short 
period,  and  since  that  time  he  has  been  instructor  in  civil  engineer- 
ing and  assistant  in  the  physical  laboratory  at  Cornell  University. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  materially  to  extend  and  de- 
velop instruction  in  the  field  of  railroad  engineering. 

Department  of  Metallurgy. — The  Trustees  have  authorized  the 
installation  of  a  metallurgical  laboratory  on  an  illustrative  scale,  and 
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their  authorization  will  be  carried  into  effect  during  the  coming 
year.  It  is  believed  that  the  introduction  of  this  laboratoiy  will 
add  very  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  course. 

The  Trustees  have  also  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  summer 
school  in  metallurgy.  It  will  be  held  in  Pennsylvania,  probably 
at  Pittsburgh,  beginning  on  September  19.  The  reason  for  having 
it  at  this  time,  instead  of  during  July,  as  heretofore,  is  that  the  ex- 
posure to  the  very  high  temperature  about  the  metallurgical  works 
(which  in  July  is  at  times  so  severe  as  to  compel  even  the  work- 
men accustomed  to  it  to  abandon  their  work)  is  likely  to  be  pros- 
trating to  those  not  accustomed  to  it.  In  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber the  chance  of  having  oppressive  weather  is,  of  course,  much 
smaller. 

Nine  new  graduate  courses  in  metallurgy  are  now  offered.  They 
are  as  follows :  The  formation-points,  melting-points  and  specific 
heat  of  slags,  their  density  and  viscosity  when  molten,  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  crusting ;  the  influence  of  strain  upon  the  properties  of 
metals;  the  chemistry  of  roasting  processes,  including  the  expul- 
sion of  arsenic  and  antimony ;  the  chemistry  of  the  iron  blast  fur- 
nace ;  the  chemistry  of  basic  dephosphorizing  processes  ;  search  for 
new  and  useful  alloys;  firebrick  and  other  refractory  materials, 
their  resistance  to  heat  and  to  corrosion ;  electrolytic  refining  and 
depositing  processes ;  wet  processes  for  extracting  gold,  silver,  and 
copper. 

Faculty  of  Medicine 
(College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons) 

The  organization  of  a  Department  of  Physiological  Chemistry  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  has  been  a  long 
cherished  purpose  of  the  Faculty,  is  now  well  in  hand,  and  lectures 
and  practical  work  for  the  second-year  men  will  begin  in  the  autumn 
under  most  promising  auspices. 

Professor  Russell  H.  Chittenden  of  the  Sheffield  Science  School, 
who  has  won  for  Yale  so  high  a  standing  in  practical  teaching  and 
in  research  work  in  physiological  chemistry,  and  for  himself  a  com- 
manding position  as  an  instructor  and  investigator,  is,  without  re- 
linquishing his  duties  at  New  Haven,  to  direct  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  the  new  department  here  and  to  give  weekly  lectures. 
William  J.  Gies,  Ph.D.  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  Physio- 
logical Chemistry;  Alfred  N.  Richards,  A.B.,  and  Henry  E.  Mc- 
Dermott,  A.B.,  Assistants. 
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The  Department  of  Pathology  has  recently  received  a  valuable 
collection  of  books  relating  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system,  apparatus  for  the  study  of  disease,  and  pathological 
specimens  of  great  importance,  as  a  bequest  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  C. 
Seguin,  formerly  a  professor  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Many  of  them  are  rare  old  works,  with  fine  plates,  and 
are  not  readily  accessible  in  this  country.  By  the  terms  of  the  be- 
quest the  collection  is  to  be  catalogued,  and  kept  together  in  the 
pathological  laboratory.  Dr.  Seguin  was  a  man  of  such  scholarly 
tastes,  enjoyed  so  wide  an  acquaintance  among  scientific  men 
abroad,  and  was  such  an  indefatigable  worker,  that  this  bequest  in 
which  he  so  generously  remembered  the  College  is  of  special  sig- 
nificance and  value. 

The  following  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Alumni  in  connection 
with  the  resignation  of  Dr.  McLane  from  the  position  of  Professor 
of  Obstetrics. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  held  March  21,  1898,  the  following  letter  was  pre- 
sented from  Dr.  McLane. 

To  THE  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Gentlemen  :  I  herewith  present  to  your  body,  for  transmission 
to  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University,  my  resignation  as  Profes- 
sor of  Obstetrics. 

It  has  been  known  to  many  of  you  for  some  time  that  my  retire- 
ment has  been  under  consideration,  and  has  been  deferred  until  I 
could  see  the  completion  of  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  an  in- 
stitution which  I  have  always  deemed  of  vital  importance  to  the 
future  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  College. 

The  building  and  its  equipment  have  now  been  completed  in 
every  detail,  and  the  organization  of  the  Hospital  placed  upon  a 
satisfactory  working  basis. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  my  task  has  been  fulfilled,  and  on  this,  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  my  connection  with  the  College,  I  sur- 
render the  chair  received  at  your  hands,  and  tender  you  my  resig- 
nation as  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

It  is  a  source  of  intense  gratification  to  me,  on  retiring  from 
active  service,  that  I  have  lived  to  see  the  complete  fulfillment  of 
the  project  which  I  undertook  in  the  year  1884,  and  to  look  upon 
the  thirty  lots  of  land  then  purchased  entirely  covered  by  our 
College  buildings,  constituting  a  plant  unequaled  in  this  country ; 
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and,  more  than  all,  that  the  institution  to  whose  interests  I  have  de- 
voted so  much  of  my  life,  and  for  whose  welfare  I  have  persistently 
labored  for  so  many  years,  has  an  assured  future  of  prosperity 
under  the  aegis  of  Columbia. 

Many  have  been  the  changes  in  our  Faculty  since  I  joined  it  in 
1868.  Not  one  remains  of  its  members  in  active  service,  and  but 
two  are  living.  The  confidence  and  affection  which  you  and  your 
predecessors  have  always  given  me  have  been  most  gratifying,  and 
have  enabled  me  to  accomplish  much  that  without  such  support 
would  have  been  impossible. 

In  severing  a  tie  far  closer  than  that  of  ordinary  friendship,  and 
hardly  second  to  that  of  family,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  the 
deepest  regret  and  sorrow. 

In  the  confident  expectation  that  those  who  succeed  me  will 
carry  to  a  much  higher  perfection  the  work  of  the  department  in 
which  I  have  labored,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  and  cordial  farewell. 

James  W.  McLane. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  by  vote  adopted  by 
the  Faculty : 

Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  faculty  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  Professor  McLane  should  continue  to  act  as  its  Dean, 
even  though  he  retii'e  from  active  teaching  in  the  College,  it  is 
therefore 

Resolved^  That  the  Trustees  be  respectfully  requested  to  create 
the  office  of  Emeritus  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  without  salary  and 
with  a  seat  in  this  Faculty;  and  that  they  be  further  respectfully 
recommended  to  accept  the  resignation  of  Professor  McLane  as 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  to  transfer  him  to  the  ofiice  of  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  under  the  aforesaid  conditions,  and  without 
in  any  way  affecting  his  position  as  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

The  following  letter  to  Dr.  McLane  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  signed  by  the  Faculty  : 

This  Faculty  has  learned  with  deep  regret  of  your  intention  to 
retire  from  active  service  in  the  chair  that  you  have  filled  for  so 
many  years  with  such  conspicuous  ability. 

While  we  fully  sympathize  with  you  in  your  desire  to  lighten 
the  burden  that  you  have  carried  so  long,  we  cannot  allow  your 
withdrawal  from  activity  among  us  as  a  teacher  without  saying  to  you 
that  it  is  our  hope,  as  it  is  our  desire,  that  you  may  still  remain  a 
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member  of  our  l>ody,  and,  under  the  President  of  the  University, 
our  executive  head. 

A  successor  may  teach  obstetrics,  but  no  successor  will  replace 
you  in  our  counsels. 

That  deep  regard  for  the  welfare  of  this  College  which  we  know 
you  share  with  us  leads  us  to  hope  for  your  continued  help  in  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  the  future. 

This  we  feel  and  say,  well  knowing  that  except  for  your  aid  the 
problems  of  the  past  would  still  remain  unsolved.  Without  your 
help  we  should  still  be  where  we  were  twenty-five  years  ago,  with 
no  adequate  means  of  teaching  and  investigating,  with  no  assured 
future  as  part  of  a  great  University,  and  without  our  pi-esent  in- 
fluence in  the  scientific  world. 

For  your  unprecedented  services  to  this  College  we  wish  to  renew 
and  to  record  afresh  our  heartiest  thanks. 


The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Trustees,  April  4, 
1S98,  by  President  Low  : 

To  the  Trustees:  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  announce  to  the 
Trustees  that  Professor  James  W.  McLane,  M.D.,  has  tendered 
his  resignation  as  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  to  take  effect  September  30,  1S9S.  It  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  Dr.  McLane  is  willing, 
that,  in  retiring,  after  an  uninterrupted  sei-vice  of  thirty  years,  from 
the  active  duties  of  his  chair  as  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Dr.  McLane 
should  continue  to  serve  the  Faculty  as  its  Dean,  and  thus  to 
represent  it  uninterruptedly  as  a  trustee  of  the  Sloane  Maternity 
Hospital,  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  and  the  Roosevelt  Hospital.  The 
President  is  heartily  in  sympathy  with  this  desire.  Resolutions  are 
appended  to  this  letter,  intended,  if  approved  by  the  Trustees,  to 
give  effect  to  this  wish. 

Dr.  McLane's  services  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
and  to  the  cause  of  medical  education,  prior  to  the  merger  of  the 
College  in  Columbia  University  in  1891,  and  in  bringing  about  that 
merger,  cannot  be  exaggerated  ;  and  his  loyalty  since  that  time  to 
the  University — not  only  to  its  Medical  School,  but  to  the  Univer- 
sity as  a  whole — is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  As  a  teacher,  he 
has  few,  if  any,  equals  in  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  vSurgeons,  and  it  is  a  source  of  regret  that  his  services  in  that 
connection  are  about  to  terminate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
source  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  the  College  may  hope  to  re- 
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tain  him  as  its  Dean  and  its  representative  in  the  various  hospitals 
with  w^hich  it  is  associated.  Had  Dr.  McLane  been  a  man  of  small 
mould,  the  union  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and 
Columbia  University,  humanly  speaking,  never  would  have  been 
brought  about.  While  many  influences  contributed  to  this  result, 
it  still  remains  true  that  no  one  of  them,  nor  all  of  them  combined, 
would  have  been  successful  except  for  the  attitude  taken  by  Dr. 
McLane.  This  incorporation  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  the  University,  therefore,  will  be  his  enduring  monu- 
ment. It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Medical  Faculty,  in  the  letter 
to  Dr.  McLane,  adopted  by  them  on  the  receipt  of  his  letter 
announcing  his  wish  to  retire  from  the  chair  of  obstetrics,  ex- 
pressly recognized  it  as  a  part  of  the  great  service  which  he  has 
rendered  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  that  he  has 
secured  for  it  an  assured  future  as  a  part  of  this  great  University, 
and  that,  in  doing  so,  he  has  already  realized  for  it  a  great  advance 
in  its  influence  in  the  scientific  world. 

Respectfully, 

Seth  Low, 
President 

Faculty  of  Philosophy 

On  April  I,  under  the  rules,  applications  closed  in  the  Faculty 
of  Philosophy  for  examinations  for  the  higher  degrees.  In  that 
faculty  alone  there  are  14  applications  to  be  examined  for  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  33  applications  to  be  examined 
for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  The  applications  for  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  are  distributed  among  the  several  depart- 
ments as  follows:  Philosophy,  3;  Psychology,  2;  English,  3; 
Latin,  2  ;  Greek,  i  ;  Romance  Languages,  i  ;  Semitic  Languages,  2. 

The  thirty-three  applications  to  be  examined  for  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  are  distributed  as  follows:  Philosophy,  13  ;  Educa- 
tion, 6 ;  Literature,  6 ;  English,  2 ;  German,  2 ;  Indo-Iranian 
Languages,  i  ;   Greek,  i  ;   Psychology,  i  ;   Oriental   Languages,  i . 

A  larger  number  of  candidates  for  university  degrees  than  ever 
before  have  presented  themselves  for  examination  in  the  division  of 
philosophy,  psychology,  and  education.  The  theses  of  two  candi- 
dates for  the  doctorate,  Messrs.  Lay  and  Thorndike,  are  to  appear 
as  supplements  to  the  Psychological  Review.  The  dissertations  of 
Messrs.  Cole  and  Jones  are  to  appear  as  Nos.  3  and  4,  respectively, 
of  the  second  volume  of  the    Columbia    University   Contributions 
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to  Philosophy^  Psychology^  attd  Education.  Mr.  Cole's  dissertation 
is  entitled  The  Basis  of  Early  Christian  Theism ;  that  by  Mr. 
Jones  is  on  Early  America?t  Philosophers. 

Dr.  Norman  Wilde,  for  four  years  assistant  in  philosophy,  has 
accepted  a  call  to  the  University  of  Minnesota,  as  instructor  in  phil- 
osophy, and  will  enter  upon  his  new  duties  in  September  next. 

Dr.  John  A.  MacVannel,  for  two  years  assistant  in  philosophy, 
will  hereafter  devote  his  entire  time  to  his  duties  as  instructor  in 
psychology  and  education  in  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  at  the  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  April  14-16,  a  paper  was  presented  by 
Professor  Gottheil  on  Syriac  folkmedecin. 

W.  Hays  Radan,  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  the 
department  of  Semitic  languages,  has  published  a  paper  on  Sofne 
Problems  in  Biblical  Chronology.  It  is  printed  in  the  Semi- 
nariu?n.i  a  volume  published  by  the  students  of  the  General  The- 
ological Seminary. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  Mr.  A. 
Yohannan  presented  a  paper  on  Some  Syriac  Matiuscripts.  The 
paper  will  be  printed  in  the  iorthcormng  Journal  of  the  society. 

The  Indo-Iranian  Department  of  Columbia  was  represented  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  held  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  April  14,  15,  16,  by  Professor  Jackson  and  two 
students  in  the  department.  The  fellow  in  Indo-Iranian  languages, 
L.  H.  Gray,  presented  a  paper  on  "The  Metres  of  Bhartrihari ;" 
and  A.  F.  J.  Remy,  fellow  in  comparative  philology,  brought 
forward  a  note  on  "  Sanskrit yrt'/za,  Avestan  za?ia." 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  the  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  Mr.  Rene  Doumic,  professor  of  rhetoric 
in  the  College  Stanislas,  of  Paris,  and  literary  critic  of  the  Revzie 
des  Deux  Mondes.,  delivered  three  lectures,  in  French,  on  March 
17  and  19  and  April  21.  His  subjects  were  "La  Societe 
frangaise  et  la  litterature  d'  aujourd'hui,"  "  Le  Theatre  d' Alfred 
de  Musset  "  and  "  Le  Role  social  de  1' ecrivain."  In  addition  to 
the  above  Professor  Doumic,  on  Friday,  March  18,  spoke  in- 
formally to  the  members  of  the  University  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  Paris  to  the  American  student. 

In  April  and  May  Professor  Cohn  delivered  a  public  course  of 
four  lectures  on  Voltaire  before  University  audiences. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Page  has  applied  for  one  year's  leave  of  absence, 
which  he  intends  to  spend  partly  engaged  in  literary  work  in  this 
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country,  partly  abroad.  He  expects,  however,  to  give  at  the  Univer- 
sity a  course  of  four  public  lectures  on  Victor  Hugo.  During  his 
absence  his  work  will  be  carried  on  by  two  assistants  and  a  lecturer. 
The  assistants  will  be  Mr.  Daniel  Jordan  and  Mr.  John  Driscoll 
Fitz-Gerald. 

Mr.  Jordan  is  a  native  of  France.  He  received  the  degree  of 
B.S.  at  Besan9on  (France)  in  18SS,  and  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1S93,  and  was  University  Scholar  in  Colum- 
bia University  in  1895-96.  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald  is  a  Columbia  A.B., 
1895,  and  was  awarded  in  the  same  year  the  Alumni  prize  by  the 
vote  of  the  graduating  class.  In  1895-96  he  was  University 
Scholar  in  Columbia  University.  He  spent  the  following  year 
studying  the  Romance  languages  and  literatures  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  and  was,  in  July,  1897,  elected  Eleve  titulaire  de  1'  Ecole 
des  Hautes  Etudes.  During  1897-98  he  has  held  a  university  fel- 
lowship. 

The  lecturer,  Mr.  Bargy,  is  a  Bachelier  es  Lettres  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  (1892),  and  a  Licencie  es  Lettres  (1894)  of  the  same 
University.  In  1892  he  was  admitted  to  the  Ecole  Normale  Su- 
perieure,  which  he  actually  entered  only  a  year  later,  after  comply- 
ing with  the  obligation  of  servang  one  year  in  the  French  army. 
On  leaving  the  school  he  filled  temporary  positions  in  the  Lycees 
of  Nimes  and  Dijon,  and  in  1896  was  called  to  the  City  of  Mexico, 
there  to  organize  a  lycee  upon  the  French  plan. 

Regular  instruction  in  Portuguese  and  Rumanian  will  be  offered 
for  the  first  time  in  1898-99,  thanks  to  the  organization  of  two  new 
courses  by  Professor  Cohn  and  Professor  Todd,  respectively. 

Faculty  of  Political  Science 

Mr.  E.  L.  Bogart,  who  was  a  student  in  the  School  of  Political 
Science  during  the  year  1897-98,  has  recently  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  chair  of  sociology  at  Smith  College,  Northampton. 

L.  W.  Hatch,  a  University  Fellow  in  economics  in  1894-95,  is 
now  in  charge  of  expert  work  of  tabulation  at  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Albany. 

A.  F.  Weber,  a  University  Fellow  of  1896-97,  is  now  assistant 
registrar  at  Cornell  University. 

The  two  works  of  Professor  Seligman,  on  Progressive  Taxa- 
tion in  Theory  and  Practice  and  on  |the  Shiftitig  a?id  Incidence 
of  Taxation^  are  about  to  appear  in  a  Japanese  translation. 

Three  new  numbers  of  the  Series  in   History^  Econo7nics  and 
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Public  La-dO  will  be  published  this  spring.  They  will  be:  (i) 
Public  Administration  in  Massachusetts  :  the  Relation  of  Cen- 
tral to  Local  Activity^hy  'R.ohertYi.  Whitten;  (2)  German  Wage 
Theories :  a  History  of  their  Development^  by  James  W.  Crook ; 
(3)  Cetitralization  of  Admitiist ration  in  the  State  of  New  Tork, 
by  John  Archibald  Fairlie.  These  numbers  will  complete  the 
ninth  volume  of  the  Series.  New  editions  of  several  of  the  earlier 
volumes  will  also  be  issued. 


Faculty  of  Pure  Science 

At  the  request  of  Professor  Rees,  Lieutenant  Rodler,  of  the  Aus- 
trian frigate  Dofiau.,  was  granted,  by  President  Low,  permission  to 
set  up  the  Sterneck  pendulum  apparatus  in  the  basement  of  Physics 
building.  The  Physics  Department  furnished  the  room  for  mount- 
ing the  apparatus,  and  the  Astronomical  Department  supplied  (from 
Dr.  Davis's  observations)  the  time.  The  Dojzau  will  visit  various 
places  on  a  cruise  about  the  world  and  many  determinations  of 
"gravity"  will  be  made.  The  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Office,  on  learning  that  the  Austrians  had  made  the  determinations 
of  gravity  here,  applied  to  the  Observatory  to  be  allowed  to  make 
observations  in  the  same  place.     This  permission  was  granted. 

Department  of  Botany. — \\\  addition  to  Mr.  Rydberg,  whose 
thesis  for  the  doctorate  is  in  course  of  printing,  there  are  eight 
graduates  registered  for  major  courses  in  botany.  Of  these  Dr.  S. 
E.  Jelliffe,  whose  work  was  carried  on  with  Dr.  Britton,  has  com- 
pleted a  survey  of  the  flora  of  Long  Island ;  Mr.  M.  A.  Howe, 
fellow  in  botany,  will  also  take  his  examination  on  his  thesis  this 
month;  Mr.  E.  O.  Wooton  has  nearly  completed  his  thesis  on  the 
flora  of  New  Mexico,  and  will  remain  at  the  University  during  the 
summer  in  order  to  continue  the  study  of  certain  families ;  Profes- 
sor E.  S.  Burgess  has  for  his  thesis  the  genus  Aster  in  North 
America;  Mr.  Tracy  E.  Hazen,  fellow  elect,  is  at  work  on  the 
Chlorophyceae,  particularly  the  Conf ervales ;  Professor  Lloyd  is 
engaged  in  morphological  work ;  Miss  Louise  Dunn  is  engaged  in 
physiological  work;  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Moulsdale,  after  a  year  of  pre- 
Jiminary  work,  will  soon  commence  the  special  study  of  a  single 
group  of  the  higher  plants.  Besides  these  graduate  students, 
several  students  are  pursuing  minors  in  botany,  and  the  under- 
graduate work  has  been  greatly  increased  over  last  year. 

Many  additions  have  been  made  to  the  collections,  both   in  the 
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Herbarium  and  in  the  morphological  series.  Professor  Lloyd  is 
also  preparing  a  valuable  embryological  series  for  museum  illvistra- 
tion.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  additions  to  the  Herbarium  consist 
in  placing  in  order  for  stvidy  the  entire  series  of  algal  collections 
that  have  been  accumulating  for  a  long  time,  together  with  others 
recently  acquired.  Some  of  these  include  series  from  Greville's 
collection,  species  collected  on  the  Mexican  boundary  survey,  to- 
gether with  a  large  series  collected  by  Schott  on  the  Atrato  expedi- 
tion ;  the  collection  belonging  to  the  professor  of  botany  has  also 
been  deposited  in  serial  order  with  that  of  the  department.  In  all 
some  6000  sheets  have  been  mounted  and  arranged  in  the  Engler- 
Prantl  sequence,  and  joined  with  the  extensive  collection  already 
in  the  department,  the  present  collection  forms  a  first-rate  work- 
ing nucleus.  Additions  are,  however,  needed,  particularly  from 
the  North  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  species  and  from  the  fresh  waters  of 
the  United  States.      The  series  of  European  types  is  especially  large. 

Professor  Underwood  will  spend  the  summer  mainly  on  the  Con- 
tinent, visiting  various  laboratories  and  studying  types  at  Berlin  and 
Kew. 

Professor  Lloyd  of  the  Teachers  College,  w^ho  is  registered  for 
major  work  in  botany,  will  spend  as  much  of  the  summer  as  pos- 
sible in  the  laboratory  of  Professor  Goebel,  in  Munich.  Professor 
Lloyd  has  recently  published  two  important  morphological  papers 
on  the  Coniferae. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Curtis  will  spend  the  summer  largely  in  the  physiolog- 
ical laboratory  of  Professor  Pfeffer,  in  Leipzig. 

Dr.  J.  K.  Small  will  remain  in  the  University  during  the  sum- 
mer. He  has  practically  completed  the  first  draft  of  his  new  Flora 
of  the  Southern  States^  which  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
Chapman's  Flora  of  the  Southern  States^  of  which  three  editions 
have  appeared  (  in  i860,  1884,  and  1897),  is  at  best  a  very  unsatis- 
factory work,  as  is  painfully  apparent  to  those  who  have  made  any 
extended  use  of  it  in  the  field.  This  arises  in  part  from  the  undue 
grouping  of  divergent  species  under  generalized  descriptions,  and 
in  part  from  the  fact  that,  like  most  of  the  older  manuals  of  botany, 
the  descriptions  were  not  made  from  recent  examinations  of  the 
plants,  but  copied  or  condensed  from  early  and  often  defective  de- 
scriptions. Dr.  Small's  work  is  extended  beyond  the  range  of 
Chapman's,  so  as  to  include  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
1 00th  meridian,  thus  including  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  state.     In  addition  to  exten- 
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sive  personal  exploration,  he  has  been  aided  by  several  isolated  col- 
lectors, who  have  been  engaged  in  field  work  since  1891.  These 
collections,  together  with  the  original  Chapman  collection,  are  a 
part  of  our  herbarium,  and  have  furnished  the  largest  amount  of 
material  anywhere  available  for  such  a  work.  Dr.  Small  has  been 
writing  on  the  flora  since  1894,  and  almost  continuously  since  1896. 
The  descriptions  have  all  been  written  from  a  direct  examination  of 
the  plants,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  work  can  be  seen  when  it  is 
known  that  the  new  Flora  will  contain  nearly  6000  species,  more 
than  2000  additional  to  the  Flora  of  Chapman's.  This  includes  a 
large  number  of  new  species,  some  of  which  are  still  in  manuscript. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Wooton,  who  has  been  a  graduate  student  for  two 
years,  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  New  Mexico  Ag- 
ricultural College,  and  Botanist  of  the  Experiment  Station,  a  posi- 
tion that  he  held  for  four  years  before  he  commenced  his  work  at 
Columbia.  This  appointment  will  enable  him  to  continue  his 
study  of  the  still  little  known  flora  of  New  Mexico. 

Depart fnent  of  Zoology. — The  field-work  of  the  Department 
of  Zoology  during  the  coming  summer  promises  to  be  of  more 
than  usual  interest.  The  most  important  of  this  work  is  ex- 
pected to  be  that  of  the  expedition  to  Africa  in  quest  of  the  de- 
velopmental stages  of  the  Crossopterygian  fishes,  which  has  been 
rendered  possible  through  the  generosity  of  Charles  H.  Senff, 
Esq.,  to  whom  the  Department  is  already  indebted  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  library.  This  work  has  been  undertaken  by  Nathan  R. 
Harrington,  the  present  Fellow  in  Zoology,  and  by  Dr.  Reid  Hunt, 
Tutor  in  Physiology.  The  party  sailed  on  April  23  for  England, 
whence,  after  consultation  with  the  zoologists  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, they  will  probably  proceed  to  the  Guinea  Coast,  and  thence 
some  sixty  miles  inland  to  Old  Calabar,  where  the  fish  are  believed 
to  spawn.  The  research  which  will  thus  be  attempted  is  regarded 
as  of  the  highest  importance  by  all  zoologists.  The  fishes  in  ques- 
tion, Calamoichthys  and  Polypterus^  are  now  looked  upon  as  rep- 
resenting, more  nearly  than  any  other  recent  fish-like  animals,  the 
ancestors  of  the  terrestrial  vertebrates;  and  a  study  of  their  develop- 
ment, which  is  still  entirely  unknown,  is  confidently  expected  to 
throw  light  upon  many  long  disputed  problems  relating  to  the  origin 
of  the  higher  animals.  Among  those  problems  may  be  mentioned 
the  origin  of  the  paired  limbs,  the  origin  and  the  significance  of  the 
ribs,  the  homology  of  lungs  and  swim-bladder,  and  many  other 
questions  relating  to  the  primitive   conditions  of  the  viscera,  skele- 
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ton,  brain,  and  sense-organs.  These  remarkable  fishes  are  as  inter- 
esting to  the  anatomist  and  palaeontologist  as  to  the  embryologist. 
They  show  affinities  to  the  more  primitive  and  ancient  sharks,  and 
are  probably  nearly  related  to  the  ancestors  of  the  ganoids  (gar- 
pike,  sturgeon,  etc.)  and  the  bony  fishes.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  soli- 
tary survivors  of  an  ancient  race,  dominant  in  the  time  of  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  and  now  restricted  to  the  fresh  waters  of  Africa. 
Professor  Dean  attempted  to  secure  the  early  stages  of  Polypterus 
in  1893  in  the  Nile  region,  but  was  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  polit- 
ical disturbances,  which  rendered  it  impossible  at  that  time  to  ascend 
beyond  the  second  cataract.  Mr.  Senff's  enlightened  liberality  now 
makes  it  possible  to  make  another  and  more  systematic  attempt,  and 
its  results  will  be  expected  with  deep  interest. 

The  plans  for  a  third  expedition  to  the  West  Coast,  which  was  to 
have  gone  to  Puget  Sound  this  summer,  have  been  frustrated  through 
the  death  of  Mr.  Griffin  (see  page  248),  in  whom  the  Depart- 
ment has  lost  an  able  and  enthusiastic  worker.  Other  field-work 
will  be  carried  oij  at  the  Woods  HoU  Biological  Laboratory  by 
Dr.  Strong,  Mr.  Crampton,  and  a  number  of  graduate  students,  on 
the  coast  of  Maine  by  Dr.  Calkins,  and  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia 
by  a  party  of  undergraduates.  Professor  Dean,  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Graf,  has  recently  visited  the  lake  region  of  eastern  Wisconsin 
to  make  further  observations  on  the  embyology  of  the  ganoid  Amia^ 
and  upon  his  return  left  Dr.  Graf  in  charge  of  the  work.  Profes- 
sors Osborn  and  Wilson  intend  to  pass  the  summer  in  visiting  vari- 
ous European  laboratories,  and  will  attend  the  International  Congress 
of  Zo5logists,  to  be  held  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  August. 

Among  the  researches  carried  on  during  the  year  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following :  Professor  Osborn,  on  the  fossil  mammalia  of 
the  western  tertiary  beds ;  Professor  Wilson,  on  the  embryology  of 
annelids  and  platodes  and  on  the  structure  of  protoplasm ;  Professor 
Dean  and  Mr.  Sumner,  on  the  embryology  of  fishes ;  Dr.  Strong, 
on  the  structure  of  the  cranial  nerves ;  Dr.  Calkins,  on  the  mor- 
phology and  cytology  of  the  Protozoa  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Keppel,  on  the  hydroids  of  the  northwest  coast;  Mr.  Crampton,  on 
the  grafting  of  butterflies  and  on  the  history  of  the  ascidian  t^^ ;  Mr. 
Harrington,  on  the  effect  of  light  on  protoplasm ;  Dr.  Mathews,  on 
the  chemistry  of  staining  reactions  ;  Messrs.  McGregor  andPaulmier, 
on  the  phenomena  of  spermatogenesis  in  vertebrates  and  insects. 
The  Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology,  of  which  Dr.  Strong  is 
one   of  the  active  editors,  has  recently  been  much  enlarged ;   and, 
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through  the  estabHshmcnt  of  a  board  of  collaborators,  including 
among  them  so  eminent  a  neurologist  as  Professor  Edinger,  of 
Frankfort,  Germany,  is  now  enabled  to  offer  greatly  improved  facil- 
ities for  the  publication  of  researches  and  the  criticism  of  current 
literature  in  this  field. 

Teachers   College 

Judging  from  the  comments  in  the  educational  periodicals,  the 
significance  of  the  incorporation  in  Columbia  is  widely  appreciated, 
and  President  Low's  high  estimate  of  the  importance  of  this 
step  toward  the  elevation  of  the  teaching  profession  is  generally 
accepted. 

The  new  catalogue  of  Teachers  College  reflects  strikingly  the 
change  in  organization  and  the  improvement  In  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  work.  There  are  offered  four-year  courses  for 
intending  teachers  in  secondary,  elementary,  and  kindergarten 
teaching,  each  leading  to  an  appropriate  college  diploma ;  special 
courses  of  two  years  in  art,  domestic  art,  domestic  science,  and 
manual  training,  leading  to  the  corresponding  departmental  di- 
ploma ;  and  graduate  courses,  leading  to  the  higher  college  di- 
ploma. The  last  mentioned  are  open  to  persons  of  superior  ability 
and  culture,  whether  holdei's  of  a  bachelor's  degree  or  not,  pro- 
vided they  can  give  reasonable  evidence  of  ability  to  undertake  suc- 
cessfully original  research  and  investigation.  The  A.M.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  are  open  also  to  graduate  students  electing  educa- 
tion as  a  major  or  minor  subject  and  registering  in  Columbia  in 
the  proper  faculty. 

It  is  possible  for  a  student  to  secure  the  A.B.  degree  and  the 
college  diploma  at  the  same  commencement  by  pursuing  the  regu- 
lar A.B.  course  in  Columbia  (or  Barnard),  together  with  the  pro- 
fessional courses  prescribed  by  the  faculty  of  Teachers  College. 
In  general,  subject-matter  will  be  given  in  Columbia  (or  Barnard), 
method  in  Teachers  College. 

About  one  hundred  and  forty  courses  are  offered  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads :  education,  anthropology,  art,  biology,  domestic  art, 
domestic  science,  economics  and  social  science,  English,  geography 
and  geology,  Greek,  history,  kindergarten,  Latin,  manual  training, 
mathematics,  music  and  voice  training,  philosophy  and  ethics, 
psychology,  physical  science,  and  physical  training.  Twenty- 
eight  of  the  courses  are  purely  professional. 

Five  fellowships  of  the  value  of  $500  each,  in  addition  to  free 
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tuition,  and  ten  graduate  scholarships  of  the  vakie  of  $150  each, 
will  be  awarded  this  year  for  the  first  time.  The  fellows  and 
scholars  thus  appointed  must  elect  their  major  subject  in  education. 
The  awards  will  be  made  in  substantially  the  same  manner  as  other 
university  fellowships.  Besides  these  there  are  four  undergradu- 
ate scholarships  of  the  value  of  $75  each,  awarded  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Faculty;  the  Earle  Scholarship  of  $150,  open  to  under- 
graduate men  only;  the  Charlotte  Louisa  Williams  Scholarship  of 
$150,  open  to  undergraduate  women  only;  and  the  Low  Scholar- 
ship of  $400  per  annum,  open  to  an  undergraduate  student  in  the 
Kindergarten  Department. 

Since  the  March  Bulletin  went  to  press  there  have  been  added 
to  the  teaching  force  five  instructors.  Louis  Rouillion,  B.S.,  Cor- 
nell, '91,  author  of  Course  in  Mechanical  Drazvi7ig^  comes  from 
the  Pratt  Institute  to  be  instructor  in  mechanical  drawing.  Herbert 
Vaughan  Abbott,  A.B.,  Amherst,  '95,  son  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
and  at  one  time  literary  critic  on  the  Commercial  Advertiser^  and 
assistant  and  instructor  in  English  in  Harvard  University,  1894— 
1898,  comes  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  as  instructor  in  Eng- 
lish. Mary  Davis  Chambers  comes  from  the  St.  Louis  public 
schools,  where  she  has  been  assistant  supervisor  of  drawing,  to  be 
instructor  in  drawing  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  and  in  Teachers 
College.  Susan  Whitcomb  Hoagland,  A.B.,  Vassar,  '95,  comes 
from  Berkeley  Institute,  to  be  instructor  in  history  in  the  Horace 
Mann  School.  Mary  Edwards  Calhoun,  Teachers  College,  '98,  is 
to  conduct  the  lower  seventh  grade  in  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

It  is  specially  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  the  end  of  the  build- 
ing debt.  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, announces  that  since  last  December  three  gifts  of  $25,000 
each,  and  one  of  $40,000,  have  been  received,  thus  cancelling  the 
aggregate  of  $115,000.     The  donors' names  are  withheld. 

Professors  Dodge  and  Lloyd  have  been  giving  a  series  of  volun- 
tary excursions  for  botanical,  geographical,  and  geological  field 
work.  Students  in  these  departments,  instructors,  officers,  and  in- 
vited guests  are  eligible  for  these  trips.  Their  purpose  is  to  show 
where  material  is  to  be  found,  how  it  came  there,  how  it  is  to  be 
treated,  and  what  are  its  relations  to  man.  The  idea  is  to  give 
training  in  the  field  and  not  merely  in  the  laboratory.  To  this  end 
typical  regions  are  visited,  such  as  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  for  swamp  veg- 
etation, and  Staten  Island  moraine  for  the  commercial-geographical 
aspect  of  New  York  harbor.     Bronx  Park,  the  Palisades,  Yonkers, 
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Pleasant  Plains,  the  valley  of  the  Passaic,  Mauch  Chunk,  and  Fish- 
kill  are  also  on  the  list  of  places  visited,  each  because  of  some 
specific  natural  feature. 

The  Department  of  Biology  has  been  enriched  by  the  acquisition 
of  some  forty-five  original  drawings  by  William  Hamilton  Gibson, 
which  formed  a  pai-t  of'  the  illustrations  to  Eye  Spy  and  My 
Studio  Neighbo7's^  and  a  fine  panoramic  photograph  of  Crater 
Lake,  Oregon,  by  Professor  Lloyd. 

The  equipment  of  the  geographical  laboratory  has  been  increased 
by  the  series  of  geographical  models  designed  and  executed  by 
Professor  William  M.  Davis  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Curtis,  at  the  geo- 
graphical laboratory  of  Harvard  University.  The  models  repre- 
sent three  stages  in  the  history  of  a  continent  and  are  extremely 
valuable  for  class  use. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Woolman,  professor  of  domestic  art,  is  greatly  en- 
couraged over  the  outlook  for  manual  training  in  the  South.  In 
company  with  Miss  Parsons  and  Miss  Patterson  she  has  been  con- 
ducting, in  Richmond,  Virginia,  an  exhibition  of  the  now  famous 
foreign  needlework  of  the  New  York  Association  of  Sewing 
Schools.  The  comments  of  the  Richmond  Dispatch  and  Titnes 
indicate  the  very  great  interest  aroused  in  the  whole  subject  of 
manual  training  from  its  educational  side.  Forty  visitors  came  the 
first  day ;  twenty-three  hundred  before  the  exhibit  was  closed,  two 
days  later.  Social  functions  were  at  their  height,  owing  to  the 
presence  in  the  city  of  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  and  General  Fitzhugh 
Lee.  Nevertheless,  the  Northern  teachers  were  hospitably  received 
and  given  an  opportunity  to  present  their  cause  before  the  social 
clubs  of  the  city.  In  tangible  evidence  of  the  interest  aroused, 
Miss  Grace  Arents,  of  Richmond,  pledged  sufficient  money  to  sup- 
port a  teacher  who,  it  was  urgently  requested,  might  be  sent  to 
them  to  act  as  counsellor  in  a  definite  movement  to  establish  manual 
training  in  the  schools  of  Virginia. 

Undergraduate  Notes 

l[The  outbreak  of  the  war  and  President  Low's  offer  to  release 
students  in  good  standing  from  their  final  examinations  in  case  of 
their  enlistment  will  undoubtedly  have  a  marked  effect  upon  all 
branches  of  undergraduate  life,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  determine 
what  the  effect  will  be  in  each  branch.  The  following  notes  must 
therefore  be  understood  as  a  record  of  what  had  been  done  before 
the  outbreak,  and  an  estimate  of  what  tiie  probable  outcome  would 
have  been  under  normal  conditions.] 
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The  first  and  second  University  crews  and  the  Freshman  crew 
are  now  in  quarters  on  the  third  floor  of  Schermerhorn  Hall.  The 
men  have  been  on  the  Hudson  since  April,  and  although  the  un- 
usually rough  water  has  been  a  serious  handicap,  the  work  is  quite 
satisfactory  for  this  time  of  year.  At  present  the  crews  are  made 
up  as  follows:  First  University — Betts  (3ow),  Boyesen,  McClin- 
tock,  MacKay,  Longacre  {captain)^  Shattuck,  Erdal,  Tilt,  and 
Bogue  {cockswain).  Second  University — Wigham  {bow),  Jones, 
Elliot,  Birckhead,  Brown,  Thomas,  Machen,  and  Rochester  {cock- 
swain). Freshman  Crew — Mitchell  {bow).,  Falconer,  Stevenson, 
Henderson,  Nash,  Meyer,  Le  Prince,  Lawrence,  and  Fuller  {cock- 
swain). 

The  baseball  team  has  been  greatly  helped  by  the  interest  of  the 
students,  both  in  the  regular  games  and  in  the  practice.  The  men 
are  now  showing  the  effects  of  the  hard  work  done  in  the  early 
spring,  and  are  playing  an  excellent  game  in  the  field.  Unfortun- 
ately the  batting,  except  in  the  case  of  three  or  four  of  the  men,  is 
not  so  good  as  the  fielding,  and  the  team  play  is  far  from  what  it 
should  be.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  team  is  one  that  is  most 
creditable  to  the  University.  The  following  games  have  been 
played  with  other  colleges:  April  2,  Princeton  8,  Columbia  3; 
April  13,  New  York  University  10,  Columbia  13 ;  April  22, 
Harvard  7,  Columbia  2  ;  April  23,  Princeton  o,  Columbia  9.  The 
second  game  with  Princeton  was  given  to  Columbia  by  the  umpire 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  inning. 

The  track  team  is  not  in  good  condition.  Of  the  large  number 
of  candidates  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  three-fourths  soon 
dropped  out,  and  few  of  those  left  are  working  with  an}^  regularity. 
The  captain  of  the  team,  H.  G.  Hershfield,  left  college  toward  the 
end  of  April,  and  A.  B.  De  Young  was  elected  to  take  his  place. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  University  will  support  him  in  his  efforts 
to  put  the  team  on  a  better  footing.  The  bicycle  team  is  doing  very 
well,  and,  barring  accidents,  should  undoubtedly  repeat  its  victories 
of  1896  and  1897  in  the  intercollegiate  games.  Captain  Williams, 
and  Dawson,  Powell,  Bird,  Schwartz,  Morrill,  Waterman,  and 
Hall  are  doing  the  best  work. 

Columbia  won  the  intercollegiate  fencing  tournament  on  April 
2,  scoring  twelve  bouts  to  Harvard's  ten  and  Cornell's  five.  The 
victory  was  largely  due  to  the  fine  work  of  J.  F.  B.  Mitchell,  '98, 
who  won  all  of  his  six  bouts.  The  other  members  of  the  Columbia 
team  were  Kirby  and  Ware.     A  lacrosse  team  has  been  organized 
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under  the  captaincy  of  A.  R.  E.  Starr.  It  has  been  carefully 
coached  by  Columbia  graduates  who  are  members  of  the  Crescent 
Athletic  Club's  team ;  and,  although  many  of  the  men  are  inexpe- 
rienced, the  team  has  done  ver}^  well  in  its  practice  games,  and 
should  make  a  good  showing  against  Harvard  and  Cornell  in  the 
Triangular  Lacrosse  League.  The  Tennis  Club  has  secured  courts 
on  grounds  belonging  to  Luke's  Hospital,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
convenience  of  these  grounds  will  tend  to  renew  the  interest  in  the 
game  at  Columbia.  Although  the  Golf  Club  and  the  Gun  Club 
are  both  members  of  their  respective  intercollegiate  associations, 
neither  has  as  yet  done  very  much  to  develop  a  creditable  team ; 
and,  unless  they  begin  very  soon,  Columbia  will  not  be  represented 
in  these  branches  of  sport,  or,  what  would  be  worse,  she  will  be 
misrepresented  by  third-class  teams. 

The  debate  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  held  on  March  25, 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  Columbia.  The  question  was  :  Resolved^ 
That  the  present  policy  of  increasing  the  United  States  Navy  is 
vsase,  and  should  be  continued.  Columbia,  which  had  the  negative, 
was  represented  by  B.  M.  L.  Ernst,  '99 ;  C.  F.  Wheaton,  Law, 
'99,  and  J.  M.  Proskauer,  Law,  '99.  The  judges  w^ere  Messrs. 
Fairchild,  Eustis,  and  Carlisle.  In  the  annual  contests  of  the 
Philolexian  Society  M.  H.  France  won  the  first  prize  in  oratory  and 
B.  M.  L.  Ernst  the  second,  and  B.  M.  L.  Ernst  won  the  first  prize 
in  debating  and  S.  Strunsky  the  second. 

The  1900  Columbian  Boai'd  has  elected  the  following  officers: 
Chairman,  H.  S.  Giddings;  Treasurer,  R.  L.  Spiller;  Secretar}', 
H.  S.  Harrison.  The  L'niversity  Chorus,  under  the  leadership  of 
Professor  MacDowell,  is  now  thoroughly  organized,  and  intends  to 
give  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  crew  in  the  near  future.  The 
negotiations  for  a  chess  match  between  the  American  and  English 
universities  were  broken  off,  owing  to  the  impossibilit}'^  of  agreeing 
as  to  the  eligibility  of  graduate  students,  and  the  Columbia  Chess 
Club  is  now  devoting  all  its  attention  to  the  coming  team  match 
with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  play  of  the  Musical 
Society  for  this  year  was  a  musical  comedy  called  Vanity  Fair^  by 
Donald  MacGregor,  '96,  and  A.  A.  Powers,  '97.  It  was  played 
for  a  week  in  February  at  the  Carnegie  Lyceum  and  won  a  decided 
success.  Extra  performances  were  given  on  April  26  in  Brooklyn, 
and  on  April  29  in  New  York. 

F.  P.  Keppel,  '98 
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The  Trustees.      March  Meeting 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  gift  by  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Loubat 
(Due  de  Loubat)  of  the  property-  Nos.  503-511  Broadway  and 
74-83  Mercer  street,  valued  at  $1,100,000,  subject  to  an  annuity 
during  his  life ;  the  property  or  its  proceeds  to  be  applied,  after  his 
deatli,  to  the  endowment  of  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Gaillard- 
Loubat  Library  Endowment  Fund  for  the  maintenance  and  increase 
of  the  Library ;  and  it  was 

Resolved,  That  in  accepting  the  deed,  from  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Loubat  (the 
Due  de  Loubat),  of  the  premises  Nos.  503-511  Broadway  and  74-82  Mercer 
Street,  the  Trustees  tender  to  him  their  thanks  for  the  generous  provision 
he  has  thus  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  University  Library  after  his 
death,  and  express  their  gratification  at  being  permitted  to  perpetuate  the 
name  of  his  family  in  connection  with  so  noble  and  enduring  a  foundation. 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Loubat  be  invited  to  sit  for  his  portrait. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  tendered  to  Mr.  Samuel  Sloan  for  his 
gift  to  the  Department  of  Geology  of  eight  boxes  of  fossil  plants 
from  the  coal  mines  at  Scranton,  Pa. 

The  following  action  was  taken  with  regard  to  a  gymnasium  fee  : 

W/:e>-eas  the  new  gymnasium  will  afford  additional  advantages  and  op- 
portunities to  the  students  for  the  next  academic  year  and  thereafter,  but 
will  impose  a  considerable  additional  charge  upon  the  income  of  the  Univer- 
sity; 

Resolved,  That  from  and  after  July  i,  1S98,  an  additional  fee  of  $7.00 
per  annum  be  established,  to  be  known  as  the  gymnasium  fee,  payable  at 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year,  and  that  all  students  be  required  to  pay 
the  same,  excepting  students  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  but 
not  excepting  free  students  or  students  granted  a  reduction  of  fees. 

Resolved,  That  students  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and 
officers,  fellows,  and  graduates  of  the  University  be  permitted  to  use  the 
gymnasium  and  baths  upon  payment  of  the  gymnasium  fee. 

Resolved,  That  the  payment  of  the  gymnasium  fee  shall  entitle  the  per- 
son paying  it  to  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  and  baths,  and  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  a  locker  for  the  current  academic  year. 

In  accordance  with  Chapter  III,  Section  i,  of  the  Statutes,  the 
President  reported  that  the  Faculty  of  the  College  and  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  had  modified  the  conditions  of  graduation  for 
students  under  their  charge,  so  as  to  require  two  hours  a  week  of 
attendance  upon  the  gymnasium  of  all  students  in  the  first  two 
classes,  respectively,  of  the  College  and  of  the  Schools  of  Applied 
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Science ;  also,  that  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  had  passed  the 
following  resolution,  involving  a  modification  of  the  cun-iculum  : 

Resolved,  That  for  reasons  of  weight  the  substitution  of  a  subject  in  one 
course  for  an  equivalent  in  another  course  may  be  made  by  the  Faculty,  on 
the  request  of  any  candidate  for  a  degree  under  this  Faculty,  provided  that 
such  substitution  have  the  approval  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  con- 
cerned, and  of  the  department  giving  the  fundamental  instruction  that  leads 
to  the  degree  for  which  the  student  is  a  candidate. 

The  professorship  now  held  by  Professor  Calvin  Thomas  was 
designated  the  Gebhard  Professorship  of  the  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  in  recognition  of  the  bequest  of  Frederick  Geb- 
hard and  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  title  of  the  Gebhard 
Professorship  in  German,  held  for  many  years  by  Professor  Schmidt 
and  subsequently  by  Professor  Boyesen.  At  a  previous  meeting  of 
the  Trustees  the  title  of  the  Da  Costa  Professorship  of  "  Biology  " 
was  changed  to  "  Zoology,"  and  for  the  sake  of  conformity  it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  name  of  the  Da  Costa  Laboratory  of  Biology  be 
changed  to  the  Da  Costa  Laboratory  of  Zoology. 

Authority  was  given  to  equip,  in  the  Department  of  Metallurgy, 
a  metallurgical  laboratory  for  purposes  of  practical  illustration. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science, 
the  opening  of  a  Summer  School  in  Chemistry  was  authorized. 

Russell  H.  Chittenden,  Ph.D.,  was  appointed  the  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Physiological  Chemistry  and  lecturer  therein, 
for  the  academic  year,  beginning  July  i,  1898,  and  Alfred  Newton 
Richards,  A.B.,  and  Henry  Edwin  McDermott,  A.B.,  were  ap- 
pointed as  assistants  in  physiological  chemistry  from  the  same  date. 

The  Trustees.      April   Meeting 

A  vote  of  thank  was  tendered  to  Messrs.  Burnham,  Williams  & 
Company,  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  for  their  gift  to  the 
Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  of  the  locomotive  "  Co- 
lumbia," which  was  exhibited  by  them  in  the  Transportation  Build- 
ing of  the  Chicago  Exposition  in  1893;  also  to  Messrs.  F.  A. 
Schermerhorn,  Robert  Schell,  John  Stanton,  and  Sumner  Hollings- 
worth,  for  their  gifts,  amounting  together  to  $2,300,  for  the  purpose 
of  installing  this  locomotive  in  the  Mechanical  Laboratories ;  and  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  for  its  offer  to  transport  the 
locomotive  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  free  of  charge. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  Dodge  Manufacturing 
Company  for  their  proposal  to  install  in  the  Mechanical  Laboratory, 
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as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Wallace  H.  Dodge,  a  typical  outfit  of 
transmissive  machinery  and  apparatus,  representative  of  what  is 
known  as  the  American  system  of  rope-driving,  as  distinguished 
from  the  usual  practice  in  England ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  a  suit- 
able memorial  tablet  be  placed  in  the  Laboratoiy  in  connection 
with  this  gift. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  tendered  to  Dr.  J.  Ackerman  Coles 
for  a  gift  of  bronze  busts  of  Homer  and  yEsculapius,  and  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  statue  known  as  "The  Dying  Gaul ;"  also  to  Mr.  Francis 
S.  Bangs,  '78,  for  the  gift  of  a  rare  pamphlet  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  College. 

Chapters  XI,  XVI  and  XX  of  the  Statutes,  and  Part  3,  Chapter 
II  of  the  By-Laws,  were  amended. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  presented  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1S99,  and  the  same  was  ordered  printed  and 
made  a  special  order  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees. 

The  President  reported,  under  Chapter  III,  Section  i,  of  the 
Statutes,  that  the  Faculty  of  the  College  had  accepted  History  as  an 
alternate  subject  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class. 

The  President  announced  the  resignation  of  Dr.  McLane  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Obstetrics,  and  it  was 

Resolved,  That,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  there  be  created,  from  and  after  September 
30,  1898,  the  office  of  Emeritus  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  without  salary,  but 
-with  a  seat  in  the  Faculty. 

Resolved,  That  the  resignation  of  James  W.  McLane,  M.D.,  as  Professor 
of  Obstetrics,  be  accepted,  to  take  effect  September  30,  1898;  and  that,  upon 
his  retirement  from  the  chair  of  Obstetrics,  Professor  McLane  be  appointed 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  without  salary,  and  with  a  seat  in  the 
Medical  Faculty. 

Resolved,  That  this  transfer  of  Dr.  McLane  from  active  service  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Obstetrics  to  the  chair  of  Emeritus  Professor  of  Obstetrics  shall  not 
affect  in  any  way  his  position  as  Dean  of   the  Medical  Faculty. 

Resolved,  That,  in  accepting,  upon  the  recommendation  of  his  colleagues. 
Dr.  McLane's  resignation  as  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  the  Trustees  take 
pleasure  in  placing  upon  record  their  high  appreciation  of  Dr.  McLane's  ser- 
vice as  the  incumbent  of  that  chair  for  thirty  years,  and  their  satisfaction 
that  his  retirement  from  the  active  duties  of  teaching  does  not  involve  his 
retirement  from  his  duties  as  Dean  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. 

Professor  Charles  S.  Pellew  was  assigned  a  seat  in  the  College 
Faculty. 

The  Trustees  appointed  Edwin  B.  Craigin,  M.D.,as  Lecturer  in 
Obstetrics,  from  and  after  September  30,  1898,  for  the  remainder 
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of  the  academic  year ;  and  confirmed  the  appointment  under  the 
Faculty  of  the  College  of  William  Claflin  Andrews,  E.E.,  as  As- 
sistant in  Phvsics,  from  and  after  February  23,  1898,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  academic  year,  in  place  of  H.  Elmo  Keyes,  resigned. 

The  Trustees.     May  Meeting 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  on  May  2,  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  being  the  special  order,  was 
considered  and  adopted. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  submitted  a 
pamphlet  on  gifts  and  endowments,  containing  the  names  of  bene- 
factors from  1756  to  date,  with  a  report  recommending  measures 
to  be  taken  for  perpetuating  the  names  of  donors.  The  Committee 
was  authorized  to  place  suitable  tablets  in  Havemeyer  Hall  and 
Schermerhorn  Hall,  bearing  the  names  of  the  donors;  and  the 
building  now  known  as  Physic  Building  was  designated  Fayer- 
weather  Hall  in  recognition  of  the  bequest  of  Daniel  B.  Fayer- 
weather.  It  was  also  ordered  that  the  list  of  special  funds,  with 
the  names  of  the  donors,  be  printed  in  the  annual  catalogue ;  that 
the  names  of  benefactors  of  the  Library  be  inscribed  upon  tablets 
to  be  placed  in  the  corridor  surrounding  the  general  reading  room  ; 
and  that  the  special  libraries  and  collections  given  by  individuals  be 
designated  in  like  manner.  It  was  also  ordered  that  a  book  to  be 
entitled  "  Record  of  Gifts  and  Endowments"  be  kept  in  the  Presi- 
dent's office,  and  that  heads  of  departments  be  requested  to  report 
to  the  President  all  gifts,  however  small,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
properly  entered,  and  that  a  list  of  such  gifts  be  published  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  President's  annual  report. 

In  recognition  of  the  gift  of  $5,000  received  from  Mr.  Abram  S. 
Hewitt,  '42,  and  of  the  bequest  of  $5,000,  received  from  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Harper,  '48,  it  was  voted  to  establish  four  scholarships, 
two  to  be  known  as  the  Hewitt  scholarships,  and  two  to  be  known 
as  the  Harper  scholarships,  to  be  open  to  competition  to  graduates 
of  the  New  York  City  high  schools. 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  President  by  the  friends  of 
the  late  Joseph  Mosenthal,  who  was  for  many  years  the  Director  of 
the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club,  was  presented,  offering  the  sum  of 
$7,500  to  endow  a  fellowship  in  music. 

"  The  undersigned,  acting  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  many 
other  subscribers  to  the  Fund,  desire  to  present  to  the  Trustees  of 
Columbia  College  the  sum  of  $7,500,  to  be  used  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fellowship  in  music,  to  be  known  as  the  Joseph  Mosen- 
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thai  Fellowship  in  Music.  It  is  our  wish  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  income  of  this  fellowship  shall  be  awarded  at  least  every  second 
year  to  the  best  qualified  candidate,  either  man  or  woman,  who  is 
prepared  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  musical  composition  at 
Columbia  University  or  elsewhere,  in  this  country  or  abroad,  under 
the  supervision  of  some  instructor  approved  by  the  President  and 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Music.  This  fellowship  being  es- 
tablished by  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the  late  Mr.  Mosenthal,  as 
a  memorial  of  their  regard  for  him  and  as  a  testimonial  of  their 
sense  of  the  value  of  his  services  to  music  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
it  is  the  wish  of  the  donors  that  it  shall  be  administered  at  all  times 
in  the  broadest  spirit  and  with  the  best  judgment  of  the  moment  so 
as  to  accomplish  the  best  result.  For  this  reason,  the  donors  will 
be  glad  to  give  to  the  Trustees  full  authority  to  adopt  and  change, 
from  time  to  time,  regulations  concerning  the  award  of  the  fellow- 
ship, and  to  enlarge  its  scope ;  provided,  always,  that  the  income 
shall  be  used  so  as  to  secure  for  some  competent  student  of  music 
advanced  educational  advantages  that  otherwise  would  be  out  of  his 
reach.  Upon  being  informed  that  the  Trustees  will  accept  the  prof- 
fered fund,  upon  the  conditions  indicated  in  this  letter,  a  cheque 
for  the  sum  of  $7,500  will  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  College." 

Respectfully, 
Horatio  J.  Brewer,  Samuel  Colman, 

Mrs.  James  Herbert  Morse,  Robert  H.  Robertson, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Blake,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Cheney, 

Mrs.  Isacc  N.  Seligman,  E.  Francis  Hyde, 

Comf?iittee 
By  Horatio  J.  Brewer, 

Chairtnan  " 

The  gift  was  accepted  upon  the  conditions  stated  in  the  letter 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  donors. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  tendered  to  Professor  Edward  A. 
MacDowell  for  the  gift  of  a  number  of  books  of  music  and  musi- 
cal scores  and  for  a  collection  of  autographs  of  celebrated  musi- 
cians ;  also  to  the  Shaw  Electric  Company  and  to  the  J.  G.  Brill 
Company  for  gifts  to  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
of  electric  apparatus  and  of  an  electric  street  car. 

The  President  reported  that,  under  Chapter  I,  Section  4,  of  the 
Statutes,  he  had  granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  remainder  of  the 
academic  year,  to  the  Rev.  George  R.  Van  de  Water,  D.D.,  Chap- 
lain of  the  University,  who  had  entered  the  sei-vice  of  the  United 
States  as  Chaplain  of  the  71st  Regiment,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y. ;  to  Pro- 
fessor John  B.  Moore,  Hamilton  Fish  Professor  of  International 
Law  and  Diplomacy,  at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
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States,  in  order  that  Mr.  Moore  might  accept  the  position  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State;  to  Professor  Charles  E.  Pellew,  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  who  had  entered  the  service  of  the  United 
States  as  a  member  of  the  troop  that  has  volunteered  out  of  the 
membership  of  Squadron  A,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y. ;  and  to  Mr.  George 
F.  Sever,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering,  w^ho  had  been  or- 
dered to  duty  in  charge  of  the  Signal  Station  at  Montauk  Point  as  a 
member  of  the  Naval  Reserve  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  President  also  reported  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Uni- 
versity Council  on  April  19,  with  reference  to  the  conferring  of  de- 
grees in  case  of  students  who  by  reason  of  enlistment,  or  member- 
ship in  the  National  Guard,  were  obliged  to  leave  college,  and  was 
authorized  to  confer  degrees  in  accordance  with  such  resolutions. 

The  following  reappointments  were  made :  James  Rignall 
Wheeler,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek;  James  C.  Egbert,  Jr.,  Ph. 
D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Latin  ;  and  James  Hervey  Hyslop,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Ethics. 

Earl  B.  Lovell,  C.  E.,  was  appointed  Adjunct  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  for  the  term  of  three  years  or  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Trustees.      (See  page  250.) 

Charles  Augustus  Strong,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in  Psychology,  was 
granted  leave  of  absence,  and  Thomas  S.  Miller,  Ph.  D.,  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  in  his  place  during  the  academic  year  1898-99. 
Curtis  Hidden  Page,  Ph.D.,  Tutor  in  the  Romance  Languages 
and  Literatures,  was  granted  leave  of  absence,  and  David  Jordan, 
A.B.,  Assistant;  John  Driscoll  Fitzgerald,  A.B.,  Assistant;  and 
Henry  Bargy,  A.M.,  Lecturer,  were  appointed. 

The  President  announced  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
giving  clinical  instruction  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital  and  in  St  Mary's 
Hospital,  and  the  following  appointments  were  made :  Robert 
Abbe,  M.D.,  Clinical  Lecturer  in  Surgery  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital; 
George  Montague  Smith,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery;  Charles 
North  Dowd,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery;  Charles  Talbot  Poore, 
M.D.,  Clinical  Lecturer  in  Surgery  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  for 
Children. 

The  title  of  Professor  Wilson  was  changed  to  Professor  of 
Zoology,  and  that  of  Ira  H.  Woolson,  E.M.,  was  changed  to  In- 
structor in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  arrange  for  giving  instruction 
in  history  to  undergraduates  by  one  of  the  Prize  Lecturers  of  the 
School  of  Political  Science. 
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University  Council.     February  Meeting 

A  large  number  of  appointments  by  the  sevei-al  faculties  were 
confirmed. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  University  Council  held  February 
15,  1 898,  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  was  authorized  to  offer  Educa- 
tion as  the  equivalent  of  a  major  and  one  minor  subject,  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  relating  to  higher  degrees  were  amended  ac- 
cordingly. The  regulations  concerning  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
and  LL.M.,  were  also  amended.* 

The  Council  adopted  the  following  resolutions  recommending 
the  President  to  confer  degrees  when  all  requirements  are  satisfied, 
without  vsraiting  for  the  meeting  of  the  Council. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  recommended  to  confer  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  upon  those  persons  who  may  be 
certified  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  this  Council  as  having  satisfied  all  the 
statutory  requirements  ;  such  certificate  to  be  based  upon  the  proper  papers 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  by  the  various  Uni- 
versity Faculties. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  give  in  a  supplementary  minute  the  names 
of  the  persons  whom  he  may  certify  to  the  President,  in  accordance  with  the 
preceding  resolution,  together  with  such  further  particulars  as  may  be 
necessary  to  give  completeness  to  the  record. 

The  following  were  recommended  to  the  President  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  : 

Matthew  Brown  Hammond,  Ph.B.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1891  ;  M.L.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1893.  Major  subject :  Poli- 
tical Economy  and  finance.  Minor  subjects :  Sociology,  Statistics 
and  American  History.     Dissertation  :  The  Cotton  Industry. 

Charles  Otto  Baese,  B.S.,  New  York  University,  1892;  LL.B., 
New  York  University,  1893.  Major  subject:  Finance  and  Tax- 
ation. Minor  subjects  :  Administrative  Law  and  Statistics.  Essay  : 
Assessment  of  Customs  Duties:  ad  valorem  and  Specific  Duties 
Compared. 

The  following  candidate  was  i-ecommended  to  the  President  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts : 

Miss  Lucia  Morrill,  A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1890.  Major  sub- 
jfict :  Greek.  Minor  subjects:  Latin;  Philosophy.  Essay:  A 
Study  of  Apollo  in  Pindar. 


*  The  amended  regulations  are  printed  in  the  announcements  for  1898-9  of 
the  Faculties  of  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  and  Pure  Science. 
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University  Council.      April  Meeting 

At  the  meeting  of^the  University  Council  held  April  19,  1898, 
the  following  action  was  taken  : 

Resolved^  That  in  case  of  excessive  cost  and  delay  in  publishing  a  disserta- 
tion which  has  been  approved  by  a  department  and  accepted  for  publication 
by  a  reputable  journal  or  scientific  or  literary  association,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  conferred.  The  facts  in  every  such  case  con- 
cerning the  publication  are  to  be  certified  to  the  Council  by  the  faculty  con- 
cerned. 

The  following  candidate  was  recommended  to  the  President  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy : 

John  Franklin  Crowell,  A.B.,  Yale  University,  1883;  Dr.  Litt. 
(honorary),  University  of  North  Carolina,  1889.  Major  subject: 
Social  Science.  Minor  subjects  :  Economics,  Administrative  and 
International  Law.  Dissertation:  The  Logical  Process  of  Social 
Development. 

The  Committee  on  Award  of  L'niversity  Fellowships  reported 
as  follows : 

There  were  received  and  referred,  under  the  rules,  149  applica- 
tions for  fellowships,  apportioned  among  the  several  faculties  as 
follows :  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  3  ;  Faculty  of  Philosophy, 
^6\  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  50;   Faculty  of  Pure  Science,  41. 

On  the  basis  of  the  reports  submitted  by  the  several  departments 
and  faculties,  the  twenty-four  University  fellowships  for  1898-99 
were  awarded  to  the  following  persons : 

Carl  Lotus  Becker,  B.L.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1896,  and 
graduate  student,  1 896-98,  Constitutional  Lata. 

Charles  Eugene  Edgerton,  A.B.,  Hamilton  College,  1882,  Polit- 
ical Economy. 

Elmer  Wallace  Firth,  C.E.,  Cornell  University,  1895;  Columbia 
University,  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  1898,  Safiitary 
Engineering. 

George  Balthazar  Germann,  A.B.,  Columbia  College,  1S95, 
and  Assistant  in  Mathematics,  1895-98,  Education. 

William  Henry  Glasson,  Ph.B.,  Cornell  University,  1896,  and 
Fellow,  1896-97;  Fellow  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1897-98,  Administration. 

Louis  Herbert  Gray,  A.B.,  Princeton  College,  1896;  graduate 
student  at  Princeton  University,  1896-97;  University  Fellow  in 
Indo-Iranian  Languages,  Columbia  University,  1897-98,  Indo- 
Iranian  Languages. 
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Tracey  Elliot  Hazen,  A.B.,  University  of  Vermont,  1897; 
Columbia  University,  University  Scholar  in  Botany,  1897-9S, 
Botany, 

George  Frederick  Heffelbower,  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1897,  and  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  1898,  Latiti. 

Bert  Hodge  Hill,  A.B.,  University  of  Vermont,  1S95;  Principal 
of  the  Newport,  Vt.,  Academy,  1895-98,   Greek. 

Owen  Benjamin  Huntsman,  A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1897, 
and  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.M.,  189S,  Philosophy. 

John  Duer  Ii-ving,  A.B.,  Columbia  College,  1896;  Columbia 
University,  University  Fellow  in  Geology,  1897-98,   Geology. 

Edward  Kasner,  B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1896; 
A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1897,  and  University  Fellow  in 
Mathematics,  1897-98,  Mathematics. 

Walter  Coluzzi  Kretz,  A.B.,  Columbia  College,  1896;  A.M., 
Columbia  University,  1897,  and  University  Scholar  in  Astronomy, 
1897-98,  Astrono7iiy . 

Newton  Dennison  Mereness,  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1892,  and  A.M.,  1894;  Columbia  University,  University  Scholar 
in  History,  1895-96,  History. 

Joseph  Warren  Miller,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
1897,  Mcchatiics. 

Frederick  Clark  Faulmier,  B.S.,  Princeton  University,  1894, 
and  M.S.,  1896;  graduate  student  at  Columbia  University,  1896- 
98,  Zoology. 

Frederick  John  Pope,  A.M.,  Queens  University,  Kingston, 
Canada,  1891  ;  graduate  student  at  Columbia  University,  1897- 
98,  Chemistiy. 

Jesse  Eliphalet  Pope,  B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1S95,  and 
M.S.,  1897;  graduate  student  at  Columbia  University,  1897-98, 
Economics. 

Comodore  Edward  Prevey,  B.L.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1897  5 
graduate  student  at  Yale  University,  1897-98,  Statistics. 

Arthur  Frank  Joseph  Remy,  A.B.,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  1890;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1S97,  and  University 
Scholar  in  Comparative  Philology,  1897-98,  Comparative  Philol- 
ogy. ^ 

William  R.  Smith,  A.B.,  University  of  Texas,  1897,  and  can- 
didate for  A.M.,  1898,  American  History. 

Edwin  Piatt  Tanner,  A.B.,  Columbia  College,  1897,  Columbia 
University,  University  Scholar  in  History,  1897-98,  American 
History. 
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Rudolph  Tombo,  Jr.,  B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
1S95  ;  Columbia  University,  University  Scholar  in  German,  1897- 
9S,   German. 

Robert  Sessions  Woodworth,  A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1891  ;  A. 
B.,  Ilanard  University,  1896,  and  A.M.,  1897;  Assistant  in  the 
Physiological  Laboratory  of  Han-ard  University,  1897-98,  Psy- 
chology. 

The  Committee  also  reported  the  following  list  of  alternates,  to 
succeed  in  the  order  named,  to  vacancies  occurring  in  the  above 
list,  not  later  than  October  15th  next. 

From  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy : 

Stephen  Faunce  Sears,  A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1896;  gradu- 
ate student  at  Columbia  University,  1897-98,  Literature. 

Edmund  Burke  Huey,  A.B.,  Lafayette  College,  1895;  Clark 
University,  graduate  student  in  Psychology,  1897-98,  Psychology. 

William  Popper,  A.B.,  Columbia  College,  1896;  A.M.,  Colum- 
bia University,  1897,  and  University  Scholar  In  Semitic  Languages, 
1897-98,  Semitic  Lang7iages. 

Francis  Harold  Dike,  A.B.,  Columbia  College,  1897;  student 
at  University  of  Paris,  1897-98,  Romance  Literature. 

From  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  : 

Maurice  Henry  Robinson,  B.L.,  Dartmouth  College,  1890,  and 
A.M.,  1897,  Finance. 

John  Randolph   Neal,    A.B.,    University   of  Tennessee,    1893 
graduate    student   at    Vanderbilt    University,    1893-96;    graduate 
student  at  Columbia  University,  1897-98,  Public  Law. 

Frederick  Morgan  Davenport,  A.B.,  Wesleyan  University,  1889: 
graduate  student  at  Columbia  University,  1897-98,  Sociology. 

From  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science: 

Arthur  Dexter  Butterfield,  B.S.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 
1S93,  and  candidate  for  M.S.,  1898,  Astrono7ny . 

David  Griffiths,  B.S.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1892,  and  M.S. 
1893,  Botany. 

Sherburne  Frost  Taylor,  B.S.,  Cornell  University,  1897,  Chem 
is  try. 

Charles  Hill,  B.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1891,  and  M.S. 
1892,  Zoology. 

Heinrich  Ries,  Ph.B.,  Columbia  College,  1892;  A.M.,  Colum 
bia  University,  1894,  and  Ph.D.,  1896;   and   Barnard  Fellow  for 
1897-98,  was  appointed  Barnard  'Fellow  for  1898,  subject  to  the 
action  of  the  Faculties  of  the  College  and  of  Applied  Science. 
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Robert  Bowie  Owens,  E.E.,  Columbia  University,  1S91,  Profes- 
sor of  Electrical  and  Steam  Engineering  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, was  appointed  Tyndall  Fellow  for  1898-99. 

The  President  gave  notice  that  the  Trustees  had  amended,  at  the 
request  of  the  Council,  the  statutes  in  regard  to  the  Christmas  hol- 
idays. The  University  Council  now  has  the  power  to  arrange  the 
date  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  such  holidays. 

It  was  resolved  that  students  receiving  the  degree  at  Commence- 
ment are  expected  to  wear  the  academic  cap  and  gown. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  case  of  officers  of  the  University  who,  by  reason  of 
membership  in  the  National  Guard  or  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  or  by  reason  of 
enlistment,  are  obliged  to  abandon  their  work  at  the  University,  the  Univer- 
sity Council  recommends  that  a  leave  of  absence  be  granted  at  full  pay  for 
the  remainder  of  the  academic  year,  and  that  the  position  of  every  such 
officer  in  the  University  shall  be  open  to  him  without  disadvantage,  either  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  or  at  the  end  of  the  next  academic  year. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  case  of  students  of  the  graduating  classes  in  the 
College  and  in  the  various  schools  of  the  University,  who,  by  reason  of 
membership  in  the  National  Guard  or  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  or  by  reason  of 
enlistment,  are  obliged  to  abandon  their  academic  studies,  the  degree  will  be 
granted  without  examination  to  such  students  as  maybe  recommended  there- 
for by  the  Faculty;  and  students  whose  academic  record  does  not  justify  such 
a  recommendation  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  make  good  their  record 
without  disadvantage  by  reason  of  their  absence  in  the  public  service. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  case  of  students  in  other  than  the  graduating 
classes  of  the  current  year,  who,  by  reason  of  membership  in  the  National 
Guard  or  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  or  by  reason  of  enlistment,  are  obliged  to 
abandon  their  academic  studies,  a  leave  of  absence  wilFbe  granted,  covering 
the  whole  term  of  their  absence  in  the  public  service,  at  the  end  of  which 
every  such  student  will  be  restored,  without  disadvantage,  to  the  status  held 
at  the  time  of  his  leaving  in  the  public  service. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  instituted  a  standing  committee  to  consist  of  nine 
professors  of  the  University,  to  be  designated  the  Appointment  Committee 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  recommend  graduates  of  the  College  or  University 
for  teaching  or  other  positions,  and  to  assist  competent  graduates  to  obtain 
such  positions. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  professors  of  the  University  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  and  report  to  the  Council  as  to  what  extension,  if  any,  of 
the  summer  work  of  the  University  is  possible  and  expedient  during  and 
after  the  summer  of  1899 ;  and  that  the  President  be  requested  to  act  with 
such  committee  as  its  chairman. 
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UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS 

For  purposes  of  record  and  information  the  Bulletin  publishes 
a  complete  list  of  the  recent  issues  of  the  various  serial  Studies  and 
Contributions  issued  from  the  University. 

Columbia    University    Contributions     to    Philosophy, 
Psychology  and   Education 

Vol.  II.  I.  Hegel  as  Educator,  by  Frederic  Ludlow  Luqueer, 
Ph.D.,  Principal  of  Public  school  No.  22,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  May, 
1896.  Price,  $1.00.  2.  Hegel's  Doctrine  of  the  Will.  By  John 
Angus  MacVannel,  Ph.D.  Instructor  in  Psychology  and  Educa- 
tion, Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  June,  1896.  Price  $1.00. 
3.  The  Basis  of  Early  Christian  Theism.  Lawrence  T.  Cole,  Ph. 
D.  Post-graduate  Scholar  of  the  Church  University  Board  of  Re- 
gents. May,  1898.  Price,  50  cents.  4.  Early  American  Philos- 
ophers. By  Adam  Leroy  Jones,  Ph.D.  Sometime  Fellow  in 
Philosophy  in  Columbia  University.      May,  1S98.     Price,  75  cents. 

Orders  for  these  numbers,  or  requests  for  information  concerning 
them,  should  be  addressed  to  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Contributions  from  the  Mineralogical  Department 
Vol.  VII.  Minerals  in  Rock  Sections.     A  text-book.      Pp.115, 
with  42  cuts.     By  L.  Mac  I.  Luquer. 

Vol.  VIII.  The  Optical  Character  of  Crystals— Part  II  of  a  text 
book  on  Characters  of  Crystals.  By  A.  J.  Moses.  From  the 
School  of  Mines  Quarterly.     January  and  April,  189S. 

Contributions  from  the  Observatory 
No.  12.  Catalogue  of  Sixty-five  Stars  near  61  Cygni.  By  Her- 
man S.  Davis,  Ph.D.  No.  13.  The  Parallaxes  of  61^  and  6\' 
Cygni.  By.  Herman  S.  Davis,  Ph.D.  No.  14.  Catalogue  of 
Thirty-four  Stars  near  "  Bradley  3077."  By  Herman  S.  Davis, 
Ph.D. 

Contributions   in    History,    Economics,    and    Public    Law. 

Vol.  VIII.  No.  4.  Public  Administration  in  Massachusetts: 
The  Relation  of  Central  to  Local  Activity.  By  Robert  Harvey 
Whitten.     Price,  $1.00. 

Vol.  IX.  No.  2.  German  Wage  Theories:  A  History  of  their 
Development.     By  James  W.  Crook.     Price,  $1.00. 

Vol.  IX.  No.  3.  Centralization  of  Administration  in  New  York 
City.      By  John  Archibald  Fairlie.     Price,  $1.00. 
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Contributions  from  the   Department  of  Botany 
No.    125,  concluding  Vol.  V.     Studies  in   the    Botany    of    the 
Southeastern  United  States— XII.     By  J.  K.  Small  (1897). 

Volume    VI 

No.  126.  The  North  American  Species  of  Porella.  By  M.  A. 
Howe  (1897).  No.  127.  A  new  species  of  Wild  Ginger,  hitherto 
confounded  with  Asarutn  Canadettse  L.  By  E.  P.  Bicknell  (1897) . 
No.  128.  Two  new  Species  of  Sanicula  from  the  Southern 
States.  By  E.  P.  Bicknell  (1897).  No.  129.  The  Anthocero- 
taceae  of  North  America.  By  M.  A.  Howe  (1S98).  No.  130. 
The  Evolution  of  assimilating  Tissue  in  Sporophytes.  By  C.  C. 
Curtis  (1898).  No.  131.  Studies  in  the  Asclepiadaceae,  I,  II. 
By  Anna  Murray  Vail  (1S98) .  No.  132.  Studies  in  North  Ameri- 
can Polygonaceae,  I.  By  J.  K.  Small  (1S98).  No.  133.  New  or 
noteworthy  American  Grasses,  VIII.  By  G.  V.  Nash  (1898). 
No.  134.  On  an  Abnormal  Cone  in  the  Douglas  Spruce.  Pseu- 
dotsuga  mucronata.  By  F.  E.  Lloyd  (1898).  No.  135.  Two 
New  Grasses  from  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  New  York  City,  By  E. 
P.  Bicknell  (1898).  No.  136.  Selaginella  rupestris  and  its  allies. 
By  L.  M.  Underwood  (1898).  No.  137.  A  Revision  of  the 
North  American  Species  of  Ophioglossiim.  By  Elizabeth  G. 
Britten  (1S97).  No.  138.  Studies  in  the  Botany  of  the  Southern 
United  States— XIII.  By  J.  K.  Small  (189S).  No.  139.  A  new 
Southwestern  Rose.  By  E.  O.  Wooton  (1898).  No.  140.  On 
hypertrophied  Scale-Leaves  in  Pinns  po?iderosa.  By  Francis  E. 
Lloyd  (1S98).  No.  141.  Studies  in  the  Asclepiadaceae — III.  By 
AiinaMurray  Vail  (1898).  No.  142,  New  American  Hepaticae. 
By  Marshall  A.  Howe  (1S9S).  No.  143.  A  Revision  of  the 
North  American  Eurhynchia.  By  A.  J.  Grout  (1898).  No.  144. 
The  Study  of  Botany  in  High  Schools.  By  L.  M.  Underwood 
(1898). 

These  are  reprints  of  the  more  important  studies  published  by  the 
workers  in  this  department  and  at  irregular  intervals  brought  to- 
gether in  this  form.  Part  r  of  Volume  V  has  been  issued  and  Part 
2  of  the  same  volume  is  now  in  preparation. 
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52 
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'^Including  duplication  in  University  Faculties,  as  indicated. 
+  Schools  of  Applied  Science. 
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The  preceding  table,  compiled  from  the  University  catalogues 
and  reports,  shows  the  number  of  students  in  the  University  from 
1848  to  1898,  with  the  exception  of  1852-3,  1855-6,  and  1863-4, 
with  regard  to  which  exact  figures  are  not  at  present  to  be  obtained. 

The  following  table  shows  the  registration  in  the  various  schools 
of  the  University,  May  i ,  1 898  : 

The  College : 

Seniors    49 

Juniors    55 

Sophomores   93 

Freshmen  109 

Special  Students    29 

335 
The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  : 

Graduate  Students    9 

Fourth  Year  Students  69 

Third  Year  Students  64 

Second  Year  Students 86 

First  Year  Students 182 

Special  Students    19 

429 

The  Faculty  of  Law  : 

Third  Year  Students     94 

Second  Year  Students  1 34 

First  Year  Students 137 

Special  Students    2 

367 
The  Faculty  of  Medicine  : 

Fourth  Year  Students  143 

Third  Year  Students  151 

Second  Year  Students  189 

First  Year  Students 220 

Special  Students    59 

Old  Curriculum  Student i 

763 

The  Faculty  of  Political  Science 82 

The  Faculty  of  Philosophy     121 

The  Faculty  of  Pure  Science 56 

2,153 
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*From  Barnard  College  5y 

Auditors    ^^ 

29 

Total -^^ 

Receiving  instruction  at  Barnard  College  176 

t  Receiving  instruction  at  Teachers  College  130 

Total  number  of  students  under   the  educational 

control   of  the  University    2,564 

*  Receiving  instruction  in  the  University  Faculties. 

tNot  including  pupils  in  the  School  of  Observation  and  Practice  and  the 
Extension  Classes  connected  with  Teachers  College. 
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